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Governing Body of the Huinersity 


VISITOR: 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF MINTO, G.C.M.G., LL.D., P.C. 


GOVERNOR-GBHNERAL OF CANADA, ETC. 


GOVERNORS: 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAI 
G.C.M.G., LL.D. (Hon. Cantab.), President and Chancellor ¢ 
the University. 

JOHN MOLSON, Esa. 

SIR WILIAAM C. MACDONALD. 

GEORGE HAGUE, Esa. 

EDWARD B. GREENSHIELDS, Esq., B.A. 

SAMUBL FINLEY, Esa. 

ANDREW FREDERICK GAULT, Esa. 

b. HON. ‘JOHN SPROTT ARCHIBALD, M.A., D.C.L.. 

CHARLES J. FLEET, Esa., B.A., B.C.L. 

RICHARD B. ANGUS, Esa. 

SIR WILLIAM C. VAN HORNE, K.C.M.G. 

JAMES ROSS, Esa. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, Esqa., D.C.L., K.C. 
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PRINCIPAL. 


WILLIAM PETERSON, M.A., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor. 


(The Principal has, under the Statutes, the general superintend- 
ence of all affairs of the College and University, under such regula- 


tions as may be in force.) 


FELLOWS. 
Ex-Officio. 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, M.A., LE.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.C., Vice- 
Principal, and Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
HENRY T. BOVEY, M.A., D.C.L.,, LL.D., F.R.S.C., M.Inst.Cc.E., Dean 
of the Faculty of Applied Science. 
ROBERT CRAIK, M.D., LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
DUNCAN McEACHRAN, D.V.S., Dean of the Faculty of Compara- 
tive Medicine and Veterinary Science, 
F, P. WALTON, B-A., LL.B., Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
Ss. P. ROBINS, M.A-, LL.D., Principal of McGill Normal School. 


To retire on Ist September, 1901. 


BERNARD J. HARRINGTON, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D., F.G.S., F.R.S.C., 
Elective Fellow, Faculty of Applied Science. 

FREDERICK W. KELLEY, B.A., Ph.D., Representative Fellow in 
Arts. 

R. FL RUFTAN, B.A., M.D., F.R.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of 
Medicine. 


, C. H.’GOULD, B.A., Governors’ Fellow. 


‘ z _# 

D. P.:-PENHALLOW, B.Sc., M.A.Sc., Elective Fellow, Faculty . of 
Arts. . 

Hon. JOHN S. HALL, B.A., B.C.L., Governors’ Fellow. 

Rev. J. HENRY GEORGE, D.D., Ph.D., Representative Fellow, 
Congregational College of Canada, Principal of the College. 

Cc. Ww. WILSON, M.D., Representative Fellow in Medicine. 

A. E.-C. MQORE, D.V.S., Representative Fellow in Comparative 
Medicine and Veterinary Science. 

Rev. HENRY M. HACKETT, M.A., B.D., Representative Fellow, 
Montreal Diocesan Theological College, Principal of the College. 


To retire on Ist September, 1902. 


Rev. D. H. MACVICAR, D.D., LL.D., Representative Fellow, Pres- 
byterian College, Montreal, Principal of the College. 

Rev: J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D., F.R.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty 
of Arts. 

T. WESLEY «MILLS, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.C., Representative Fellow 
in Medicine. 

C. H. McLEOD, Ma.E., F.R.S.C., Representative Fellow in Applied 
Science. 

Rey. Cc. R. FLANDERS, B.A., D.D., Representative Fellow, Stan- 
stead Wesleyan College, Stanstead, Que., Principal of the College. 

G. CUNNINGHAM WRIGHT, B.C.L., Representative Fellow in Law. 

ARCHIBALD McGOUN, M.A., B.C.L., K.C., Elective Fellow, Fagqulty 


of Law. 5 
F. J. SHEPHERD, M.D., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Medicine. 


G. H. CHANDLER, M.A., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Applied 


Science. 
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W. W. WHITH, M.D., St. John, N.B., non-resident Representative 
Fellow (Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland). 

W. A. CARLYLE, Ma.E., non-resident Representative Fellow 
(British Columbia, Manitoba and North-West Territories). | 
ROBERT W. ELLS, M.A., LL.D., Ottawa, non-resident Representa- 

tive Fellow (Ontario). 
WM. OSLER, M.D., LL.D., F:R.S., Johns Hopkins University, non- 
resident Representative Fellow (United States). 


To retire on Ist September, 1908. 


JOHN REDPATH DOUGALL, M.A., Representative Fellow in Arts, 

REV. KE, I. REXFORD, B.A., Governors’ Fellow. 

Rey. JAMES BARCLAY, M.A., D.D., Governors’ Fellow. 

MALCOLM '‘C. BAKER, :D.V.S., Elective Fellow, Faculty of Com- 
parative Medicine and Veterinary Science. 

ALEXANDER FALCONER, B.A., B.C.L., Representative Fellow in 
Law. 

CHAS. E. MOYSE, B.A., Elective Fellow. Faculty of Arts. 

JOHN COX, M.A.; F.R.S.C., Elective Fellow, Faculty of'Arts. 

Rpv. J. T. L. MAGGS, B.A., B.D., Representative Fellow, Montreal 
Wesleyan Theological \ College. 
FRANK D, ADAMS, M.A.Sc.; Ph.D., Representative Fellow in 

ApplKed Science. 


W..J.\MCGUIGAN, M.D., LL.B., Representative Fellow, Vancouver 
College, Vancouver, B.C. | 


(The Governors, Principal and Fellows constitute, under the Char- 
ter, the Corporation of the University, which has the power, under 
the Statutes, to frame regulations touching the Course of Study, 
Matriculation, @raduation and other Educational matters,, and to 
grant Degrees.) 


SECRETARY, REGISTRAR, AND BURSAR :-— 
W. VAUGHAN, OFFICH, East WING, McGiILyi COLLEGE. 


Office Hours : 9 to 5. 


THE ACADEMIC BOARD. 


(Regular Meetings on the first Wednesday of October, December, February, 
and March, at 8.15 p.m.) 


CHAIRMAN—THE PRINCIPAL. 


The Principal, the Deans of the several Faculties, the Professors 
and Associate Professors, and other members, not exceeding ten in 
number, of the teaching staff of the University, have been consti- 
tuted, under the statutes, the Academic Board of the University, 
with the duty of considering such matters as pertain to the interests” 
of the University as a whole and making recommendations con- 
cerning the same. 


@omimittees. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE OF THE GOVERNORS. 
(Meeting on the second Thursday of each month at 4 p.m.) 


Sir Wm. C. MACDONALD. SAMUEL FINLEY, Esq. 
E. B. GREENSHIELDS, Esq. C. J. FLEET, Esq. 


GEORGE HAGUE, Esq. R. B. ANGus, Esq. 


PRINCIPAL PETERSON. 
PETER REDPATH MUSEUM COMMITTEE. 


(Meeting on the Menday before each Regular Meeting of Cor- 
poration, at 4.30 p.m.) 
PRINCIPAL PETERSON, Chairman. Dr. B. J. HARRINGTON. 


GEORGE HAGUE, ESQ. PROF. D. P. PENHALLOW. 
Cc. J. FLEET, Esa. Dr. FEF. D. ADAMS, 
J. R. DovGcaLyn, Esa. Pror. ERNEST W. MACBRIDE. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
(Meeting on the Monday before each Regwar Meeting of 
Corporation at 5 p.m.) 
PRINCIPAL PETERSON, Chairman. Dr. H. T. BOVEY. 


C. J. FLEET, Esa: Dr. B. J. HARRINGTON. 
JAMES Ross, Esa. PROF. C. E. MOYSBE. 

J. R,. DOUGALL, ESQ. C. H. Gouup, Esq. 

Dr, ALEX. JOHNSON. Pror, D. P. PENHALLOW. 
Rev. Dr. J. CLARK MURRAY. Pror. F. P.. WALTON. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE MACDONALD 
PHYSICS BUILDING. 

(Meeting on the Thursday before each Regular Meeting of 
Corporation at 5 p.m.) 


PRINCIPAL PBTERSON. Dr. ALEX. JOHNSON. 
CHas. S. CAMPBELL, ESQ. Dr. H. T. BOVEY. 


Pror. JOHN Cox. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE MACDONALD 
ENGINEERING BUILDING. 


(Meeting on the third Monday of each month at 4 p.m.) 


Cc. J. FLEET, Esa. Dr. H. T. BOVEY. 
PRINCIPAL PETERSON. ProF. C. H. MCLEOD. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE MACDONALD 
CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING. 


(Meeting on the third Monday of each month at 5 p.m.) 


Cc. J. FLeet, Esq. Dr. H. T. BOVEY. 
PRINCIPAL PETERSON. Dr. B. J. HARRINGTON. 


Dr. J. B..PORTSR: 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE 


GROUNDS , 
(Meeting on the third Tuesday of each month at 5 p.m.) 
Cc, J. Furpt, Esa. Dr. C. MCEACHRAN. 
PRINCIPAL PETERSON. PRor. C. H. McLEop (Sec. of Com.) 
Pror. FRANK CARTER. Pror. F. P. WALTON. 


Dr. R. F. RUTTAN. 
And Representatives of the Graduates and of the University 
Athletic Clubs. 





Ofticers of Gustruction. 


ARTS. 
W. PETERSON, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon), LL.D. (St. Andrews). 
Principal and Professor of Classics. 889 Sherbrooke Street. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON, M.A., LL.D. (Dublin), D.C.L. (Bishops), 
F.R.S.C., Senior Moderator (Math. and Phys.), and late 
Classical Scholar Trin. Coll., Dub. 
Vice-Principal and Dean of the Faculty of Arts, and 
Peter Redpath Professor of Pure Mathematics. 895 Sherbrooke Street. 
REv. J. CLARK MURRAY, LL.D. (Glasgow), F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Logic, and John Frothingham Professor of Mental 
i and Moral Philosophy. | 20 McTavish Street. 
BERNARD J. FLTARRINGTON, M.A., Ph.D. (Yale), LL.D., F.G.S., F.R.8.¢c. 


; Macdonald Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Lecturer 
im Assaying, and Director of Chemistry and Mining 
Building. 295 University Street. 
CHARLES ‘E. MoyYSE, B.A. (London). 
Molson Professor of English Language and Literature. 
802 Sherbrooke Street. 
D. P. PENHALLOW, B.Sc. (Boston Univ.), M.Se., F.R.S.C., F.R.M.S: 
Macdonald Professor of Botany. McGill College, 
REV. DANIEL COUSSIRAT, B.A., B.D. (Université de France), D.D. 
(Queen’s), Officier d’Instruction Publique, 
Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature. 171 Hutchison Street. 
As JUDSON EATON, (M.A. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipsic). 
; Associate Professor of Classies. 34 Arlington Ave., Westmount. 
J@HN Cox, M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.S.C., late Fellow Trin Coll., Cambridge 
Macdonald Professor of Physics and Director of 
Physics Building. 241 University Street, 
BRANK D. ADAMS, M.A.Sc., Ph.D. (Heidelberg), F.G.S.A. FR.B.C. 
Logan Professor of Geology and Paleontology. 243 Mountain Street. 
A? COLBY, M.A. and Ph.D. (Harvard). 
Kingsford Professor of History. 127 Bishop Street. 
FRANK CARTER, M.A. (Oxon), 
Mills Professor of Classics. McGill College. 
ERNEST W. McBrips, M.A. (Cantab.),: D.Sc. (Lond.), late 
_ Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Strathcona Professor of Zoology. 76a Crescent Street. 
iN ERNEST, RUTHERFORD, B.A. (Cantab.), M.A. (Univ. N.Z:), M.Sc., 
F.E.S:C. 
Macdonald Professor of Physics. 157 St. Famille Street. 
J. "WALLACE WALKER, M.A. (St. Andrews), Ph.D. (Leipsic). 
Macdonald Professor of Chemistry. McGill College. 
PavuL T. LAFLEUR, M.A. . 
David J. Greenshields Associate Professor of English. 68 University St. 
HERMANN WALTER, M.A. (Edin.), Ph.D, (Munich), 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. McGill College. 
LEIGH R. GREGOR, B.A., Ph.D. (Heidelberg), 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. 139 Bayle Street. 
(The above Professors and Lecturers, along with the “William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy,” to be appointed shortly, constitute 
; the Faculty of Arts.) 
‘ 
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OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 


NEVIL NORTON Evans, M.A.Sc. 


Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 217 Milton Street. 
H. M.: Tory, M.A. 
Lecturer in Mathematics. 197 Mance Street. 


CARRIE M. Derick, M.A. 
Lecturer in Botany and Demonstrator im the Botanical 


Laboratory. McGill College. 

Rev. J. L. MORIN, M.A. 

Sessional Lecturer in French. 65 Hutchison Street. 
S. B. Suack, M.A. (Oxon). 

Lecturer in Classics. McGill College. 
BE. T. LAMBERT, B.A. (Lond.). 

Lecturer in Modern Languages. 130 Crescent Street. 
H. N. SANDERS, B.A. 

Lecturer in Classics and Sanskrit. 329 Prince Arthur Street. 


HILDA DJANA OAKELEY, M.A., Warden, Royal Victoria College. 
Lecturer in Philosophy and Ancient History. Royal Victoria College. 
JOHN W. CUNLIFFE, M.A. & D.Litt. (Lond.). 
Lecturer in English Language and Lvxterature. 


The Marlborough, 210 Milton Street. 
HOwARp ,T. BARNES, D.Sc. 


Lecturer in Physics. 14 Lorne Avenue. 
J. STAFFORD, B.A, (Toronto), Ph.D. (Leipsic). 

Lecturer in Zoology. McGill College. 
SusAN E. CAMBRON, M.A. 

Resident Tutor in English. Royal Victoria College. 
HARRIET Brooks, B.A. 

Non-Resident Tutor in Mathematics. 460 Argyle Ave., Westmount. 
MARI5-LOUISB MILHAU, 

Resident T'utor in French and German. Royal Victoria College. 
S. B. Leacock, B.A. (Toronto). 

Special Lecturer in Political Science. McGill College. 
J. W. A. Hickson, M.A., Ph.D. (Halle). 

Tutor in Philosophy. 272 Mountain Street. 


R. Tair McKenzi1n, B.A., M.D. 
Medical Examiner and Instructor in Physical Culture. 
913 Dorchester Street. 
JOHN P. STEPHEN. : 
Instructor in Elocution. 875 Dorchester Street. 
‘CLARA LICHTENSTEIN. 
(Diplomée of the Conservatory of Buda-Pesth), Resident 
Instructor in Music. Royal Victoria College. 


Demonstrator in Physics. 
O. E. Leroy, B.A. 


Demonstrator in Geology. McGill College. 
R. K. McCuune, B.A. . 

Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College. 
W. Scorr HutcHinson, M.Sc. 

Demonstrator in Chemistry. 81 Arlington Ave., ‘Westmount, 
JAMES HENDERSON, B.Sc. (St. Andrews), Ph.D. CMunich). 

Senior Demonstrator in Chemistry. 3314 Metcalfe Street. 


G. Rupert DuNcAN, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College. 
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M. VIOLETTE LOVER, E.A., M.Se. 
Demonstrator im Chemistry. 67% Victoria Street, 
VENDLA M. HoumstrRom. 
lnstructor in Gymnastics. Royal Victoria College, 
FE’. Soppy, B.A. (Oxon). 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. MeGill College, 
A. DovGLas McINtTOoOsH, B.Sc. (Dalhousie), A.M. (Cornell). 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. MeGill College. 
CHARLES F, LINDSAY, B.A. (Dalhousie), 
DVemonstrator in Chemistry. McGill College. 
A. G. GRIER, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College. 
EDGAR BROWNING, M.A. & M.D. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Lecture-Assistant in Chemistry. 49 McGill College Avenue. 
Louis C, GRATON, B.Sc. (Cornell), 
Lecture-Assistant in Chemistry. McGill College. 
‘ = ™ 
With the foregoing are associated : 
FE’; P. WALTON, B.A. (Oxon), LL.B. (Edin.). 
Gale Professor of Roman Law and Lecturer on Constitutional 
Law, 852 Pine Avenue. 
©. H. McLeop, Ma.E.. FRSC. 
Supermtendent of /etcorological Observatory. McGill College. 
STEWART HENBEST CAPPER, M.A. (Edin.). ASRLBAA., ARCS 
._ Macdonald Professor of Architecture and Lecturer on Art and 
Archeology. 131 Stanley Street. 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 


H@eNRY T. Bovey, M.A. (Cantab.), M. Inst. CE. Lede D:C.L. 
(Bishop’s), F.R.S.C.. late Fellow Queen's College, Cambridge. 
Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science, and William Scott 
Professor of Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics. 
Sunnandene, Ontario Avenue, 
BERNARD J. FLARRINGTON, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D. (Yale), F’.G.S., F:R.S.e. 
Macdonald Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy, Lecturer wm 
Assaying, and Director of Chemistry and Mining Buwildina. 
295 University Street 
C. H. McLrop, Ma.E., F.R.S.C. 
Professor of Surveying and Geodesy, and Lecturer on Descriptive 
Geometry, Supt. of Meteorological Observatory. 
Observatory, McGill College. 
G. H. CHANDLER, M.A. 
Professor of Applied Mathematics. 82 Lorne Avenue. 
JOHN Cox, M.A. (Cantab.), late Fellow Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Macdonald Professor of Physics and Director of Physies 
Building. 241 University Street. 
FRANK D. ApAms, M.A.Sc., Ph.D: (Heidelberg), M.G.S.A., F.R.S.¢c. 
Logan Professor of Geolcgy and Paleontology. 243 Mountain Street. 
STEWART HENBEST CAPPER, M.A. (Edin.), A.R.I.B.A,, A.R.C.A. 


Macdonald Professor of Architecture. 131 Stanley Street. 
J. Bonssti Porter, E.M. & Ph.D. (Columbia), M. inst. CR: 
F'.G.S.A, 
Macdonald Professor of Mining and Metallurgy. 392 Pine Avenue. 
ERNEST RUTHERFORD, B.A. (Cantab.), M.A. (Univ. N.Z.), M.Se. 
Macdonald Professor of Physics. 157 St. Famille Street. 
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J. WALLACE WALKER, M.A. (St. Andrews), Ph.D. 


: beth. (Leipsic). 
Macdonald Professor of Chemistry. 


McGill College. 
R. B. OwEnNs, E.E. (Columbia), M.Sc., M.A.LE.E., Tyndall 
of Columbia University. 
Macdonald Professor of Electrical Engineering. 210 Milton Street. 
kR.. J. DURLEY, B.Sc. (London), Ma.E., A.M. Inst. C.E., M. Am. 
soc. M.E. 
Thomas Workman Professor of Mechanical Engineering and 
Lecturer on Thermodynamics. 131 Stanley Street. 


Fellow 


(The above Professors constitute the Faculty of Applied. Science.) 


OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 
RICHARD S. LEA, Ma.E. 
Assistant Professor of Cwil Engineering and Lecturer in 
Mathematies. 913 Dorchester Street. 
HENRY FF’. ARMSTRONG. 
Assistant Professor of Freehand Drawing and Descriptive 
Geomelry. 345 Prince Arthur Street. 
E. G. Coker, B.A. (Cantab.), D.Se. (Edin.), A.M. Inst. C.E 


‘he 


Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 823 Pine Avenue. 
NEVIL NORTON EVANS, -M.A.8¢c. 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 217 Milton Street. 


HOMER M. Jaquays, B.A., M.Sc., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E., A.M. Am. 
Soc. M.B., A.M.A.I.E.E. 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineermg. 862 Sherbrooke Street. 
F. W. DRAPER, S.B. (Mass. Inst. Tech.). 
Assisiant Professor of metallurgy. 294 Pine Avenue. 
Zz. G. G. Kerry, Ma.E., A.M. Can. Soc. C.E. 
Lecturer in Surveying and Descrvuplave Geometry. 149 Durocher Street. 
Louris Herpt, Ma.E., E.E. (Elec. Inst. Montefiore, Belgium), 
A.M.1.B.E., A.M. Can. Soc. C.K. 


Lecturer in Electrical Engineerwg. 23 Montée du Zouave. 
Howarp T. BARNES, D.Sc. 
Lecturer in Physics. 14 Lorne Avenue. 
7 
E. S. S. Matrices, B.A.Sc. 
Special Lecturer on Building Construction. 4278 Western Avenue. 
M. Cc. J. Bevutwuac, B.Se. (Univ. of France). 
Special Lecturer on Building Construction. 172 Logan Park West. 
JAMES W. FRASER, B.S&c. : : 
Demonstrator in Electrical Engmeering. McGill College. 
R;> K. McCuuna, B.A. 
Demonstrator in Physves. McGill College. 
“OO. BE. LERoy, B.A. See 
Demonstrator in Geology. MeGill College. 
JAMES HENDERSON, B.Sc. (St. Andrews), Ph.D. (Munich). 
Senior Bemonstrator in Chemistry. 331%4 Metcalfe Street. 
W. Scorr HUTCHINSON, M.Sc. : 
Demonstrator in Chemsiry. 81 Arlington Ave., Westmount. 
G. RupERT DUNCAN, B.Sc. 
Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College. 
E. ANDREWES,.B.Sc. ; 
Demonstrator in Mining. 29 McTavish Street. 
ie CAPA, Ede 6 5 
Demonstrator in Civil Lngimeering. McGill College. 
F. Soppy, B.A. (Oxon). 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. McGill College. 
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A. DOUGLAS MCINTOSH, B.Sc. (Dalhousie), AJM. (Cornell). 


Demonstrator in Chemistry. McGill College, 


CHARLES F. (LiNDSAy, B.A. (Dalhousie). 


Demonstrator in Chemistry. McGill College. 


H. P. ARCHIBALD, B.A.Sc. 


Demonstrator in Mechanical Engineering. McGill College, 


ARTHUR G. GRIER, B.Sc. 


Demonstrator in Physics. McGill College, 


EDGAR BROWNING, M.A. & M.D. (Canta(b), (M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


Lecture-Assistant in Chemistry. 49 McGill College Avenue. 


L. O. Howarp, B.Sc. 


Demonstrator in Metallurgy. McGill College. 


Louis C. GRaTON, B.Sc. (Cornell). 


Lecture-Assistant in Chemistry. McGill College, 


With the foregoing are associated : 





CHARLES E. Moysn, B.A. (Lond.). 
Molson Professor of English Language and Literature. 


802 Sherbrooke Street. 


JOHN W. CUNLIFFE, M.A. & D.Litt. (Lond.). 
Lecturer in English Language and Liter ature. 


The Marlborough, 210 Milton Street. 


LAW. 
(Macdonald Foundation.) 


BE. P. WALtTon, B.A. (Oxon), LL.B. (Edin.). 
Dean of the Faculty of Law and Gale Professor of Roman 


Law. 552 Pine Avenue. 


ARCHIBALD McGooun, Ms icy Eek ee 


Professor of Civil Law. Dunavon, Westmount & 181 St. James St. 


THOMAS ForTIN, D.C.L. 


Professor of Civil Law. 97 St. James Street. 


W. DEM. MARLER, B:A., D.C.L. 


Professor of: Civil Law. 288 Peel Street. 


HON. CHARLES J. DoHPRTY, D.C.L. 


Professor of Civil Law. 282 Stanley Street. 


~ 


EUGENE LAFLEUR, B.A PCT... FEC. 


Professor of International Law. N.Y. Life Building, Place d’Armes. 


HON. CHARLES PEERS DAVIDSON, M.A., D.C.L,. 


Professor of Criminal Law. Place Viger Hotel. 


R. C. SmirH, B.C.L., K.C. 


Professor of Commercial Law. 185 St. James Street. 


(The above constitute the Faculty of Law.) 
OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 


PERCY C. RYAN, B.C.L. 


Lecturer on Civil Procedure. Canada Life Building, St. James St. 


AIME GEOFFRION, B.C.L. 


Lecturer on Obligations. 20 Bayle Street. 


GORDON W. MacDoucatu, B.A., B.C.L. 


Lecturer on Civil Procedure. N.Y. Life Building, Place d’Armes. 


Wratt G. JOHNSTON, M.D. 


Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 74 Shuter Street. 


: 
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MEDICINE. 


ROBERT CRAIK, M.D., LL.D. 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, and Strathcona Professor of 


Hygiene and Public Health. 887 Sherbrooke Street. 
CHLBERT P. Girpwoop, M.D., F.R.S.C., F.R.C.S. (Lond.). 
Professor of Chemisiry, Faculty of Medicine. 111 Unive:sity Street. 
THOMAS G. Roppick, M.D., LL.D. (Edin.). 
Professor of Surgery. 80 Union Avenue. 


WILLIAM GARDNER, M.D. 
Professor of Gynecology. 
FRANCIS J. SHEPHERD, M.D. 


899 Sherbrooke Street. 


Professor of Anatomy. 152 Mansfield Street. 
FRANK BULLER, M.D. 

Professor-of Ophthalmology and Otology. 123 Stanley Street. 
JAMES STEWART, M.D. 

Professor of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 285 Mountain Street. 


GEORGE WILKINS, M.D. 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Lecturer in Histology. 


898 Dorchester Street. 
D. P. PENHALLOW, B.Sc. (Boston Univ.), M.Sc., E'.R.S.C., F.R.M.S. 


Professor of Botany. McGill College. 
T. WESLEY MILis, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.C. 

Joseph Morley Drake Professor of Physiology. McGill College. 
J. CHALMERS CAMERON, M.D. 

Professor of Midwifery and Diseases of Infancy. 941 Dorchester St. 


ALEX. D. BLACKADER, B.A., M.D. 
Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics, and Lecturer 
on Diseases of Children. 236 Mountain Street. 
R. F. RvuTtTan, B.A. (Toronto), M.D., F.R.S. Can. 
Professor of Practical Chemistry, and Registrar Medical Faculty. 


1018 Sherbrooke Street. 
JAMES BELL, M.D. 


Professor of Clinical Surgery. 873 Dorchester Street. 
J. Grorae ADAmtI, M.A., M.D. (Cantab. and McGill), F.R.S.E., late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Strathcona Professor of Pathology and Director of Medical 


Museum. 831: Peel Street. 
H. S. Birkett, M.D. 
Professor of Laryngology. 123 Stanley Street. 


F..G. Frntey, M.B. (London), M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Associate Professor of 
Clinical Medicine. 1018 Dorchester Street. 
H. A. Larueur, B.A., M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Associate Professor of 


Clinical Medicine. 58 University Street. 
Gno. E. ARMSTRONG, M.D. 
Associate Professor of Clinical Surgery. 320 Mountain Street. 


(The above Professors constitute the Faculty of Medicime.) 
OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 
T. J. W. Burcgss, M.D., F.R.SX. 
Professor of Mental Diseases. Medical Superintendent 
Protestant Hospital for Insane. Drawer 2381, Montreal. 
Wratt G. Jounston, M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Lecturer on Medical : 
Jurisprudence in the Faculty of Law. 74 Shuter Street. 
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RSs Je. MARTIN, B.A., M.D. ip 
Assistant Professor of Medicine and Clinical Medicine. 
33 Durocher Street. 
W..S, Morrow, M.D 
Lecturer in Physiology. 82 Union Avenue. 
JOHN M. Exper, B.A. M.D. : 
Lecturer in Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 
4201 Sherbrooke Street, Westmount. 
J. J. GARDNER, M.D. 
Lecturer in Ophthalmology. 211 Peel Street. 
SS ee SPRINGLE, B.A., M.D. 
Lecturer in Anatomy. 1237 Dorchester Street. 
AES". Se LOCKHART, M.B. (HMdin.). 
Lecturer in Gynecology. “8 Bishop Street. 
A. E. Garrow, M.D. 
Lecturer in Surgery and Clinical Surgery. 2726 St. Catherine Street. 
W. F. HamItton, M.D. 
Lecturer in Clinical Medicine. 287 Mountain Street. 
G. GORDON CAMPBELL, B.Sc. (Dalhousie), M.D. 
Lecturer in Clinical Medicine, 117 Metcalfe Street. 
J. G. McCartTuHy, M.D. 
Lecturer in A natomy. 61 Drummond Street. 
D. J. Evans, M.D. 
Lecturer in Obstetrics. 939 Dorchester Street. 
N. D. GuNN, M.D. . 
Lecturer in Histology, Faculty of Medicine, and Lecturer on 
Materia Medica in ihe Faculty of Compar. Med. and 
Vet. Se. 49 Union Avenue. 
bie J. W. STIRLING, M.B. (Edin.)., F.R.G.s 
‘ Lecturer in Ophthalmology. 28 Durocher Street. 
! A. G. NICHOLLs. M.A., M.D. 
Lecturer in Pathology. 2736 St. Catherine Street. 
J. ALEX, HUTCHISON, M.D. 
Lecturer in Clinical Surgery. 70 Mackay Street: 
W. W. Forp, B.A. (Adelbert Coll.), M.D. Johns Hopkins). 
Fellow in Pathology. McGill College. 
JOHN McCrea, B.A. & M.D. (Toronto), 
Fellow in Pathology. McGill College. 
R.. Tair McKBEnzip, B.A., M.D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 913 Dorchester Street. 
de As ENDERSON, M.D. 
io Demonstrator of Anatomy. 34 Park Avenue. 
J. W. Scang, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Physiology. 4469 St. Catherine Street. 
KENNETH CAMERON. B.A., M.D. 
Demonstrator cf Clinical Surgery. J03 Dorchester Street. 
KE. J..SEMPLE, B.A. (St. Mary’s College), M.D. 
Demonstrator of Surgical Pathology. 375 St. Antoine Street. 
R. A. KERRY, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Pharmacy. 164 Peel Street. 
J. J: Ross. B.A., M.D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 679 Wellington Street. 
A. E. ORR, M.D. 
Demonstrator of Anatomy. 900 Dorchester Street, 


H. B. YATES, B.A. (Cantab.), M.D. 
Demonstrator of Bacteriology. 257 Peel Street. 
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A. A. ROBERTSON, B.A., M.D. 

Demonstrator of Physiology. 79 St. Matthew Street. 
J. D. CAMERON, M.D. 

Demonstrator of Gynecology. 2068 St. Catherine Street. 
D. D. MACTAGGART, B.A.£c., M.D. 

Demonstrator of Pathology. 80 Park Avenue. 
D. P. ANDERSON, B.A., M.D. 

Demonstrator of Pathology. 35 Park Avenue. 
S. RIDLEY MACKENZIE, M.D. 

Demonstrator of Medicine. 130 Peel Street. 
H. D. HAMILTON, M.D. 

Demonstrator cf Laryngology. 141 Crescent Street. 
W. G. M. Byers, M.D. 

Demonstrator of Ophthalmology. 192 Peel Street. 
J. Ts HALSEY, M.D. (Columbia). 

Demonstrator of Pharmacology. 4274 St. Catherine Street. 
W. W. CHIPMAN, B.A. (Acadia), M.D. (Edin.), F.R.C.S. (#din.’ 

Demonstrator of Gynecology. 287 Mountain Street. 
TIT. P. SHaw, M.D. 

Assistant, Demonstrator of Obstetrics. 1260 Dorchester Street. 
JAMES BARCLAY, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Obstetrics. 59 Metcalfe Street. 
J. A. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Bacteriology. 385 St. Antoine Street. 
A. T. Bazin, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 49 Richmond Square. 
H. M. CHurRcH, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 354 Greene Avenue. 
W. G. REILLY, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 51 Park Avenue. 
R. A: Westiey, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy. 228 Bishop Street. 
H. B. FRASER, B.A., M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Histology. , 1171 St. Denis Street. 
W. M. Fisk, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Histology. 49 Prince Arthur Street. 
BE. R. Brown, B.A., M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Histology. 54 Drummond Street. 
D. PATRICK, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Histology. 4186 St. Catherine Street. 
A. D. IRVINE, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Clinical Chemistry. 356 St. Catherine St. 
W. K. Brown, M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Clinical Chemistry. 99 University St. 
E. A. ARCHIBALD, B.A., M.D. 

Assistant Demonstrator of Pathology. 913 Dorchester Street. 


COMPARATIVE MEDICINE AND VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


DUNCAN MCEACHRAN, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S. ; a 
Dean of the Faculty and Professor of Veterinary Medicine 


and Surgery. 6 Union Avenue. 
Matcotm C. BAKER, D.V.S. 
Professor of Veterinary Anatomy. 6 Union Avenue. 


CHARLES McEACHRAN, D.V.S. ; ; 
Professor of Veterinary Obstetrics and Diseases of Cattle. 
; § Union Avenue. 
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G. P. Girpwocp, M.D. 

Associate Piofessor of Chemistry. 111 Universty Street. 
GEORGE WILKENS, M.D. 

Associate Piofessor of Histology. 898 Dorchester Street. 
D. P. PENHALIOW, B.Sc. (Boston Univ.), M.Sc., F.R.S.Cc.; FE. R.MS, 

Associate Piofessor of Botany. McGill College. 
WHSLEY Mitus, M.D., D.V.S. 

Associate Piofessor of Physiology. McGill College. 
J. G ADAMI, I.A., M.D. (Cantab. and McGill), F.R.S.E. 

Associate Piofessor of Pathology. o31 Peel Street, 


(The above ?rofessors constitute the Faculty of Comparative Medicine 
and Veterinary Science.) 


OTHER OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 


C. EF. MarRTIN, M.D. 


Lecturer in Wedicine. 33 Durocher Street. 
B. ARNOLD Su¢DEN, D.V.S. 

Lecturer in Jateria Medica and Therapeutics. 6 Union Avenue. 
CHARLES H. Hacins, B.S. (Boston), D.V.S. 

Assistant to Professor of Pathology. 6 Union Avenue. 

LIBRARY, 

CHAS. H. Gourp, B.A. 

Unwersity Librarian. 862 Sherbrooke Street. 
H. Morr, 

Assistant Livrarian. 47 St. Famille Street. 


Cc 


Protessors Lmevriti, 


[Retainng their Rank and Titles, but retired from work.] 


WM. WRIGHT, V.D. 


Emeritus Prifessor in the Faculty of Medicine. 84 St. Famile St. 
D. C. MacCatium, M.D. 
Emeritus Prifessor in the Faculty of Medicine. 45 Union Ave. 


MATTHEW HUTIHINSON, D.C.L. 
Emeritus Prfessor in the Faculty of Law. 
434 Elm Ave., Westmount. 
Hon. J. EMERY Roprpoux, D.C.L. 


Emeritus Prifessor in the Faculty of Law. 396 St. Denis St. 
Fion. J. S. C. WurTELE, J.K.B., D.C.L. (Officier d’Instruction 
Publiqus). 
Emeritus Professor in the Faculty of Law. 78 Union Ave. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


Normal School opens. Meeting of Faculty of Appliel Science. Field work 
in Surveying (Supplemental examination in Surveying, Aug. 31st). 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Meeting of Examiners. 

Matriculation, Exhibition, Scholarship and Supplenental Examinations. 
Examinations continued. Finance Committee, 

Kxaminations continued, 


Hugineering 
Committee. 


Examinations cmtinued. 


Introductory Lecture in Law. 
Minin; Building 


suilding Committee; Chemistry and 
Register opens for students in Medicine. : 
Lectures in Law begin, Examinations continued, College Grounds Com- 
mittee. 
Examinations continued. 


Meeting of Governors, 
Matriculation in Veterinary Science. 


Introductory Lecture in Medicine. Meeting of Facilty of Arts. 
Lectures in Arts, Applied Science, Medicineand Vetirinary Medicine begin, 
Summer Essays in Applied Science to be sent in. 
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OCTOBER, 1901. 


Exhibition and Supplemental Examinations, Appled Science. 

Normal School Committee. Meeting of Academic Joard, 

Physics Building Committee. 

Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 

Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 

Founder’s Birthday. 

Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 
Committee. 


Museun Committee: Library 


Annual Report b Visitor. 


Regular Meeting of Corporation. 
Finance fommittee. 


The William Molson Hall opened, 1862. 
Sports Day, 


College Grounds Committee. 


Meeting of Governors. Meeting of Faculty of Arts 
Register closes for Students in Medicine. 


Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 
mittee. 


New Library opened, 1893. 


‘aculty of Arts are held at 5 P_M. unless othervise specified. 
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NOVEMBER, 1901. 


Me+ting of Faculty of Arts. 
Mesting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Merting of Faculty of Applied Science. 


Edvard VII born 1841. 


Finance Committee. 
Mecting of Governors, Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


mittee. 
College Grounds Committee. 


Fugineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Gon 


Mee:ing of Faculty of Arts. 
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DECEMBER, 1901. 
ay 


Meeiing of Faculty of Applied Science. 


Mee‘ing of Academic Board. 
Phyiics Building Committee. 


Mee‘ing of Faculty of Medicine. 


Sessonal Examinations in Medicine begin. Museum Committee: Librar 
Committee, 


Regilar Meeting of Corporation, 
Finance Committee 
Lastday of Lectures in Arts. 


Christmas Examinations in Arts and Medicine begin. Engineering Build 
ng Committee; Chemistry and Mining Building Committee, 
College Grounds Committee. 


~ 


Meeing of Governors. Autumn term of Faculty of Medicine ends. Las 
cay of Lectures in Law. 
Christmas Vacation begins. 


Christmas-Day. 
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JANUARY, 1902. 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. Meeting of Faculty of Arts. (4 p.m.) 


Lectures in Arts, Law and Applied Science resumed, Winter term Faculty 
of Medicine begins. Meeting of Faculty 0’ Applied Science. 


Normal School Committee. 
Finance Committee. 
Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Meeting of Governors. 


Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 
mittee. 
College (;rounds Committee. 


Queen Victoria died, 1901. 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Theses for M.A. and LL.D, to be sent in. 
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FEBRUARY. 1902. 


Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 


Meeting of Academic Board. 
Physics Building Committee, 
Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Museum Committee: Library Committee. 
Regular Meeting of Corporation. 

Ash Wednesday. No lectures. 

Finance Committee. 


Engineering Building Committee: Chemistryand Mining Building Com- 
mittee. . 
College Grounds Committee. 


Meeting of Governors. Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Physics and Engineering Buildings opened Fe), 24th, 1893. 
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MARCH, 1902. 


a 
Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 
Meeting of Academic Board. 


Meeting of Faculty of Arts, 


Finance Committee. 


Engineering Building Committee : 
mittee. 
College Grounds Commitiee. 


Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 


Meeting of Governors. Meeting of Faculty of Arts. 


Reports of Att endance- 
on Lectures, 


Winter term ends Faculty of Medicine. 


Convocation for Degrees in Veterinary Science. 
Arts and Applied Science. 
Good Friday. 


Last day of Lectures in 


Easter Sunday, 
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APRIL, 1902. 


Examinations in Arts begin. 
Normal School Committee. 
Physics Building Committee. 
Last day of Lectures in Law. 
Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 


Museum Comnrittee: Library Committee. 


Meeting of Faculty of Applied 
Science, 


Spring term begins, Faculty of Medicine. 


Regular Meeting of Corporation. 
Vinance Committee. 


College Grounds Committee. 


Meeting of Governors. 


Engineering Building Committee: 


Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 
mittee. 


Graduate Course in Medicine begins, 


Convocation for Degrees in Arts, Law, and Applied Science. 




















MAY, 1902. 
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, 1 Thursday Summer Classes in Arts begin. Meeting of Examiners for School Ex- | 
aminations. 
2 Friday 
8 Saturday Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 
4 SUNDAY | | 
5 Monday Meeting of Faculty of Applied Science. 
6 Tuesday 
7 Wednesday 
8 Thursday | Finance Committee. 
) 9 Friday 
10 Saturday 
| 
ll SUNDAY | | 
12 Monday 
13 Tuesday 
14 Wednesday “ 
15 Thursday 
16 Friday Meeting of Governors, 
17 Saturday ; 
18 SUNDAY Whit Sunday, 
19 Monday | Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Com- | 
mittee . 
20 Tuesday | College Grounds Committee. 
21 Wednesday 
22 Thursday 
23. Friday | Lectures end, Faculty of Medicine. 
24 Saturday 
25 SUNDAY Trinity Sunday. 
26 Monday ’ Examinations begin, Faculty of Medicine. 
27 Tuesday | ) 
28 Wednesday 
29 Thursday 
80 Friday | Normal School closes. r 
81 Saturday | 
ee 
JUNE, 1902. 
| | SUNDAY | | 
2 Monday 
3 Tuesday 
4 Wednesday Normal School Committee. 
5 Thursday Physics Building Committee, 
6 Friday 
7 Saturday | Graduate course in Medicine ends. Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. ) 
8 SUNDAY 
9 Monday Examinations begin for Matriculation and Associate in Arts, Museum 
; - : 
Committee: Library Committec 
10 Tuesday 
11 Wednesday Regular Meeting of Corporation. 
Le Thursday | Finance Committee. rie ok 
13 Friday Spring Term ends, Faculty of Medicine. Convocation for degrecs in 
- Medicine. 
14 Saturday 
156 SUNDAY 
16 Monday Engineering Building Committee: Chemistry and Mining Building Com- 
7 7 i mittee. 
Ad uesday College Grounds Committee. 
18 Wednesday > 
19 Thursday 
20 Friday Meeti > Onavar . 
Meeting of Governors. 
21 Saturday oF 
22 SUNDAY 
23 _ Monday \ 
“24 Tuesday / 
_ 25 Wednesday 
26 Thursday 
27 Friday | 
| 28 Saturday | Summer Classes in Arts end. 
29 SUNDAY | , 


Monday 
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JULY, 1902. 
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Meeting of Faculty of Medicine. 
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31 SUNDAY 


AUGUST, 1902. 


Peter Redpath Museum opened 1882. 
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McGill ACuiversity. 


Foundation and Early History. 


Almost alone in this respect among Canadian colleges and univer- 
sities, McGill University owes its origin to a private\endowment. Its 
founder, the Hon. James McGill, from whom the University takes its 
name, was born on the 6th October, 1744, in Glasgow, Scotland, 
where he received his early education and training. Emigrating to 
Canada before the American Revolution, he engaged in the North- 
West fur trade, then one of the leading branches of business in 
Canada. Subsequently he settled in Montreal, and, in partnership 
with his brother, Andrew MeGill,- became one of its leading mer- 
chants, distinguished for his public spirit and his exertions for the 
advancement of the city. He was lieutenant-colonel and subse- 
quently colonel of the Montreal City Militia; and, in his’old' age, on 
the breaking out of the American war of 1812, he became brigadier- 
general, and was prepared to take the field in defence of his country. 
He also represented the West Ward of Montreal in the Provincial 
Legislature, and was afterwards a member of the Legislative and 
Executive Councils. Cultivating and enjoying the society of the few 
men of learning then in the colony, he took a special interest in the 
establishment of an educational system in the Province of Quebec. 
By his will, bearing date the 8th January, 1811, more than two years 
before his death, which happened on the 19th December, 1815, he 
bequeathed his property of Burnside and a sum of £10,000 in money, 
to found a college in a provincial university, the erection of which had 
already keen provided for by the generosity of the British Govern- 
ment. Three leading citizens of Montreal were among the trustees 
appointed under his will, who were directed to convey the subject 
property of the bequest to the Royal Institution for the Advance- 
ment of Learning, a body which, in 1802, had been incorporated by 
the Legislature ‘“‘for the establishment of Free Schools and the 
advancement of Learning” in the Province of Quebec. The condi- 
tidns upon which the property was to be transferred to the Royal 
Institution for the Advancement of Learning were, mainly, that that 
Institution should, within ten years after the testator’s decease, 
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erect and establish on his Burnside estate ‘‘an University or College, 
for the purposes of education and the advancement of learning in 
this Province,” and that the college, or one of the colleges, in the 
University, if established, should ‘‘ be named and perpetually be 
known and distinguished by the appellation of McGill College.” 
Owing to persistent opposition by the leaders of one section of the 
people to any system of governmental education and to the refusal 
by the Legislature to make the grants of land and money which had 
been promised, the proposed establishment of the provincial univer- 
sity by the British Government was abandoned. 

In so far as the McGill College was concerned, however, the Royal 
Institution at once took action by applying for a Royal Charter. 
Such a charter was granted in 1821, and the Royal Institution pre- 
pared to take possession of the estate. But, owing to protracted 
litigation, this was not surrendered to them till 1829. Commencing 
then the work of teaching with two faculties, Arts and Medicine, the 
record of the first thirty years of the University’s existence is an 
unbroken tale of financial embarrassment and administrative diffi- 
eulties. The charter was cumbrous and unwieldy, and unsuited to 
a small college in the circumstances of this country, and the Uni- 
versity, with the exception of its medical faculty, became almost 
extinct. But after thirty years the citizens of Montreal awoke to 
the value of the institution which was struggling in its midst. 
Several gentlemen undertook the responsibility of its renovation, 
and, in 1852, an amended charter was secured. The Governor- 
General of Canada for the time being, Sir Edmund Head, became 
interested in its fortunes, and in 1855, with the advent of a new 
Principal, an era of progress and prosperity began. 


Constitution of the University. 


By the amended Charter “the Governors, Principal, and 
Fellows ” of the University are constituted a body politic and 
corporate, with all the usual rights and privileges of corporate 
bodies. The supreme authority of the University, however, 
is vested in the Crown, and is exercised by His Excellency the 
Governor-General of Canada for the time being.as Visitor. 
This is a special and important feature of the constitution, 
for, while it gives the University an imperial character and 
removes it at once from any merely local or party influence, 
it secures the patronage of the head of the political system of 
the country. 
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The Governors of the University are the members of the 
Royal Institution for the Advancement of Learning, above 
mentioned, and in them are vested the management of 
finances, the passing of University statutes and ordinances, 
the appointment of professors, and other important duties. 
Their number is limited to fifteen, and vacancies are filled by 
the nomination of the remaining members, with the approval 
of the Visitor. The President of the Board of Governors is, 
ex-officio, Chancellor of the University. 

The Principal is the academic head and chief administrative 
officer. He is appointed by the Board of Governors, and is, 
ex-officio, Vice-Chancellor of the University. 

The Fellows are limited to 43 in number, and are selected 
with reference to the representation of all the faculties and 
departments of the University, of affiliated colleges, and of 
other bodies. 

The Governors, Principal, and Fellows, together constitute 
the Corporation, the highest academical body. Its powers are 
fixed by statute, and include the framing of all regulations 
touching courses of study, matriculation and graduation, and 
the granting of degrees. 

The Principal, the Deans of the several Faculties, the Pro- 
fessors and Associate Professors, and other members, not 
exceeding ten in number, of the teaching staff, constitute the 
Academic Board of the University, with the duty of consider- 
ing such matters as pertain to the interests of the University as 
a whole, and of making recommendations concerning the 
same. 

The Statutes and Regulations of the University have been 
framed on the most liberal principles, with the view to afford- 
ing to all classes of persons the greatest possible facilities for 
the attainment of mental culture and professional training. 
In its religious character the University is Protestant, but not 
denominational, and while all possible attention is given to 
the character and conduct of students, no interference with 
their individual views is sanctioned. 
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Faculties and Courses. 
The educational work of the University is carried on in 
McGill College, the Royal Victoria College for Women, and 
other University buildings in Montreal, and in affiliated 
) ~ eolleges. ; 
Lhe Faculties are five in number : 
The Faculty of Arts—The undergraduate courses of study 
extend over four sessions of eight months each. In the third 


and fourth years extensive options are provided, and certain 
) exemptions also are allowed to professional sttidents. The 


courses of study lead to the Degrees of B.A., M.A., B.Se., 
M.Se., D.Se., and D.Litt. The Degree of B.A. from this 
University admits the holder to the study of the learned pro- 
fessions without preliminary examination in the Provinces of 
Cenada and in Great Britain and Ireland, and elsewhere. 


The undergraduate course in Arts can be taken along with 
the undergraduate course in Medicine or Applied Science in 
six years, or with the undergraduate course in Law in five 
years. This is effected by avoiding the duplication of courses 
in the same subjects or in those which give the same educa- 
tional training, and by a proper adaptation of the time tables. 
Alternatively, a certificate of Literate in Arts is given along 
with the Degree in Medicine, Applied Science, or Law, to 
candidates who have completed two years in Arts before enter- 
ing the professional] Faculty. 


The curriculum in Arts provides for the education of 
women, mainly in separate classes, with courses of study, 
exemptions, degrees, and honours identical with those for men. 


The Faculty of Applied Science.—The undergraduate courses 
of study extend over four Sessions of eight months each, and 
provide a thorough professional training in Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Mining Engireering and Assaying, 
Electrical Engineering, Practical Chemistry, and Architec- 
ture. I'he courses of study lead to the Degrees of B.Sc., M.Sc. 
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and D.Sc. The undergraduate course in Arts can be taken 
along with the undergraduate course in Applied Science in 
six years. | 

The Faculty of Law.—The undergraduate course extends 
over three Sessions of eight months each, and leads to the 
Degrees of B.C.L. and D.C.L. The undergraduate course in 
Arts can be taken along with the undergraduate course in 
Law in five years. 

The Faculty of Medicine—The undergraduate course of 
study extends over four Sessions of nine months each, and 
leads to the Degree of M.D., C.M. The undergraduate course 
in Arts can be taken along with the undergraduate course in 
Medicine in six years. 

The Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Science—The undergraduate course of study extends over 
three Sessions of six months each, and leads to the Degree of 
D.V.S. 

Affiliated Colleges. 


Students of Affiliated Colleges are matriculated in the Uni- 
versity, and may pursue their course of study in the Affiliated 
College, or in part in the Affiliated College, and in part in 
McGill College, as the case may be, and mey come up to the 
University Examinations on the same. terms as the students of 
MeGill College. 

The Stanstead Wesleyan Colleqe, Stanstead, P.Q.—Is affiliated 
in so far as regards the work of the first two years and the Inter- 


mediate examination in Arts. Detailed information may be 
obtained from the Rev. C. R. Flanders, B.A., D.D., Principal. 


Vancouver College, Vancouver, 8.C.—Is affiliated in so far as 
regards the work of the First Year in Arts, Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained from J. C. Shaw, Esq., M.A., Principal. 


Affiliated Theological Colleges. 
Students of the following Affiliated Theological Colleges may 
attend the courses of study in Arts, either as undergraduates or 
partial students, with such facilities in regard to exemptions as may 


be agreed on: 
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The*:Congregational College of Canada, Montreal. Principal, 
Rev. J. Henry George, D.D., Ph.D., 58 McTavish St. 


The Presbyterian College, Montreal, in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. Principal, Rev. D. H. MacVicar, 
D.D., LL.D., 69 McTavish St. 


The Wesleyan College of Montreal. Principal, Rev. J. T. L. 
Mages, B.A., B.D. 


The Diocesan College of Montreal. Principal, Rev. Henry M. 
Hackett, M.A., B.D., 201 University St. 
Calendars of the above Colleges and all necessary information may 
be obtained on application to their Principals. 


McGill Normal School. 


The McGill Normal School provides the training requisite for 
Teachers of Elementary and Model Schools and Academies. 
Teachers trained in this School are entitled to Provincial Diplo- 
mas, and may, on certain conditions, enter the classes in the 
Faculty of Arts for Academy Diplomas and for the Degree of 
B.A. Principal, S. P. Robins, LL.D., 32 Belmont St., Montreal, 
from whom copies of the School announcement may be obtained. 


Affiliated High Schools, Ete: 


The following schools are affiliated in the sense of preparing can- 
didates for matriculation : 

The Trafalgar Institute for the higher education of women, Simpson 
St., Montreal, Principal, Miss Grace Fairley. The High School 
of Montreal, and the Girls’ High School of Montreal, Metcalfe 
St., Principal, Rev. Elson I. Rexford, B.A. 

Schools which have prepared successful candidates for the University 

School Examinations or for matriculation (June, 1900) : 

High School, Montreal; Girls’ High School, Montreal; Abingdon 
School, Montreal; St. John’s School, Montreal; Miss Symmers’ and 
Miss Smith’s School, Montreal; Westmount Acad.; St. Andrew’s 
School, Annapolis Royal, N.S.: Bishop’s Coll. School, Lennox- 
ville ; Coaticook Academy ; Compton Ladies’ Coll. ; Cookshire 
Acad.; Cowansville Academy; Danville Acad.; Dunham Ladies’ 
Coll.; Dufferin Gram. School; Gault Institute, Valleyfield; Granby 
High School; Huntingdon Acad.: Inverness Acad. ; Knowlton 
Acad.; Lachute Acad.; Lennoxville Mod. School: Magog Mod. 
School; Mansonville Mod. School: New Westminster H. S:; 
Orangeville High Sch.; Ormstown Acad.: Ottawa Coll. Inst.; 
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Boys’ H. S., Quebec; Girls’ H. S., Quebec; Ridley Coll., St. Cath- 
arines; School for Girls, St. John, N.B.; Sherbrooke Acad.; Sher- 
burne Acad.; Stanstead Wesleyan Coll.; Sutton Acad.; St. Albans 
School, Berthier ; St. Bonaventure Coll., St. John’s, Nfid.; St. 
Lambert Mod. School; St. Francis Coll. School; High School, 
St. John, N.B.; St. John’s H. S.; Upper Canada Coll.; Vancouver 
Coll., Vancouver, B.C.; High School, Victoria, B.C.; Waterloo 
Acad.; Williamstown H. S&S. 


Affiliation to other Universities. 

The University is affiliated to the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, under conditions which allow an 
undergraduate who has taken two years work, and has passed 
the University Intermediate Examination in Arts, to pursue 
his studies and take his Degree at any of those universities on 
a reduced period of residence. 


The Session: 


The University Year or Session is divided into two terms, 
the first extending to the Christmas vacation, and the second 
from the expiry of the Christmas vacation to the date 
appointed for the meeting of Convocation for the conferring 
of degrees. 

For 1901-1902 the Session of the Faculty of Arts com- 
mences on 11th September, 1901, and ends on 30th April, 
1902. Lectures commence on 24th September. Summer 
classes in English, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, French, Ger- 
man, and Logie will be he]d during the months of May and 
June. 

The Session of the Faculty of Applied Science commences 
on 11th September, 1901, and extends to 30th April, 1902. 
Lectures commence on 24th September. Field work in Sur- 
veying commences on 2nd September, 1901. The Summer 
School in Mining commences at the end of the Session, and 
continues to about the end of the second week in June. 

The Session of the Faculty of Law commences on 11th Sep- 
tember, 1901, and ends on 30th April, 1902. Lectures com- 
mence on 24th September. | 
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the Session of the Faculty of Medicine commences on 11th 
Sepember, 1901, and ends on 15th June, 1902. | Lectures 
commence on 24th September. 

the Session of the Faculty of Comparative Medicine and 
Vetainary Science commences on 21st September, 1901, and 
end: on 27th March, 1902. Lectures commence on 24th 
Sepiember. 

dhe Session is divided into two terms, the first extending to 
the Shristmas vacation, and the second from the expiry of ‘the 
Chrstmas vacation to the date appointed for the meeting of 
Convocation for the conferring of degrees. 


Board and Residence. 


No residential accommodation has as yet been provided in 
the Jollege for men students. Women students may board 
and reside either in private houses or in the Royal Victoria 
Colbge, which provides, in addition to separate lecture rooms, 
resicential accommodation for the women students of the 
University. 

Gjod board and lodgings can be obtained in private houses 
in tle vicinity of the U niversity buildings at a cost of from 
$15 to $25 per month; or, separately, board at $12 to $15 per 
mon:h, rooms at $4 to $10 per month. 

A list of suitable boarding and Lodging houses, the s sanitary 
condtions of which are required to be properly certified, is 
prepired annually, and may be obtained upon application to 
the Registrar of the University or the Janitor of the Medical 
builcdng. 

Full particulars of the Royal Victoria College for Women 
and the terms of residence therein ‘are given on p. 144. 

The erection of suitable U niversity residential halls for men 
is coitemplated in the near future. . 

The MeGill Y.M.C.A, will arrange to meet any stranger at 
the station, and aid him to secure lodgings, etc., if sufficient 
notice of time of arrival and station is sent to the secretary of 
the McGill Y.M.C.A., 844 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, 


Exhibitions, Scholarships, Prizes, Etc. 


Bursaries, Exhibitions, and Scholarships, particular of 
which are given in the announcements of the several Faculties 
(see post), are offered fowcompetition to students entering the 
Unversity. In addition to a number of valuable exhibiions 
and scholarships offered for competition to Second and Third 

Year students, First Year Entrance Exhibitions, ranging ‘rom 
$90 to $200 each, will be offered for competition to stucents 
entering the First Yéar in Arts in September, 1901. For 
details of the examination, which may serve also as an exam- 
ination for matriculation, see pp. 46-51. 

Gold Medals, Honours, and Prizes are awarded for advanced 
courses of study. 


Classification of Students. 


Except under special circumstances, no student under the 
age of sixteen is admitted to the First Year courses, or under 
the age of seventeen to the Second Year courses in Arts, 
Applied Science, or Medicine, and no student under the age 
of seventeen is admitted ‘to the courses in Law or Compantive 
Medicine and Veterinary Science. 

_ Students are classified as Graduate Students (see p. 27), 
Undergraduates, Conditioned Students, and Partial Students. 

Undergraduates are matriculated students who are pursing 
‘a full undergraduate course of study leading to a degree. 

Conditioned Students are those who, not having competed 
their matriculation examination, are pursuing a full wmder- 
eraduate course of study leading to a degree, and are enttled, 
under the regulations of the Faculty, to obtain undergracuate 
standing upon completing their metriculation ; credit leing 
given for their work as Conditioned Students. 

Partial Students are those who, not belonging to one of the 
above classes of students, are pursuing a course of study i the 
University. 

Women are admitted to the courses in Arts (on idertical 
terms with men, but mainly in separate classes), end alo to 
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the Architectural, Freehand Drawing, and Modelling Classes 
in Applied Science. 

All students are required to attend lectures at the Univer 
sity buildings in Montreal, or at one of the affiliated colleges. 


Undergraduates. 


In order to obtain undergraduate standing, a candidate 
must have passed the Matriculation Examination of the Uni- 
versity, or some other examination accepted in lieu thereof 
(see p. 21), and have registered as a Matriculated Under- 
graduate. | 

Conditioned Students. 


Candidates who fail to pass the September Matriculation 
Examination may, if so recommended by the Board of Matri- 
culation Examiners, enter the First Year Undergraduate 
Course as Conditioned Students with the view of subsequently 
obtaining full undergraduate standing, by passing an examina- 
tion prescribed by the Board of Matriculation Examiners. 
Credit will be given, in the undergraduate course, for the work 
done by such Undergraduates while attending as Conditioned 
Students. 

No student can enter the Second Year of his course of study 
until all his matriculation conditions have been removed. T he. 
Examinations for this purpose are to be taken at the June or 
September Matriculation Examination unless the contrary is 
specially authorised by the Board of Matriculation Examiners. 


Partial Students. 


Partial Students may, subject to the approval of the Pro- 
fessor, attend any class without previous examination. 

Partial Students who subsequently obtain undergraduate 
standing by passing the Matriculation Examination may, as 
Undergraduates, be exempted, at the discretion of the Faculty, 

: from a particular course or courses of lectures which they 
have attended as Partial Students. | 
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Partial Students who pass the First Year Sessional Ex- 
aminations are not, ipso facto, qualified for undergraduate 
standing in the Second Year. 


Matriculation. 


All inquiries relating to the Matriculation Examination 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Board of Matricu- 
lation Examiners. 


The Subjects of the Matriculation Examination required by 
the respective Faculties are as follows: 


Faculty of Arts. 


For candidates intending to take the B.A. course :— 


1. English and History. 
2. Mathematics, Part I. 
3. Latin ov Greek. 
4. Greek or Latin, (If not already chosen.) 
or two Modern Languages: 
or one Modern Language with Mathematics, Part il. 
5. One of the following: 
Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, a Language not 
already chosen. 


For candidates intending to take the B.Sc. course in Arts: 


In 1901 : 


1. English and History. 

2. Mathematics, Part |. 

3. Two of the following: 

Latin, Greek, French, German. 

4. One of the following: 

Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, 
Part I1, a Language not already chosen. 

Candidates intending to take the B.Sc. course are requested 
to note that after admission, both “rench and German are 
required; and that, although there is, for the present, a begin- 
ners’ class in German, there is no beginners’ class in French. 

Candidates who intend ultimately to proceed to the study 
of Medicine are reminded that for Medical Registration it 


will be necessary to take Latin. 
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In 1902 and subsequently the requirements for candidates 
intending to take the B.Sc. course in Arts will be as follows: 


English and History. 

Mathematics, Part |. 

French. 

German. 

One of the following : 

Poysiography, Botany, Chemistry,:Physics, Mathematics, 
Part II, Latin, Greek. 


QAON = 


Faculty of Applied Science. 


English and History. 

Mathematics, Part I. 

Mathematics, Part I]. 

French or German. 

One of the following : 

Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, a Language 
not already chosen. 


ree 


In addition to those who qualify on certificates mentioned 
on p. 20, par. 9, students who have completed one or more 
years of the Arts Course may enter this Faculty on passing 
an examination in Mathematics, Part II., if any, required for 
Matriculation into the Faculty of Applied Science. 


Faculty of Law. 

Bachelors of Arts, Science, or Letters of any Canadian or 
British University (see R.S.Q. 3503a) are admitted without 
examination. 

Candidates who intend to practise law or to be admitted to 
the notarial profession in the Province of Quebec are referred 
to the statutory requirements given on pp. 239 wfra. 
If they are not graduates they should pass the examination 
for admission to study required by the Council of the Bar or 
by the Board of Notaries, as the case may be, before seeking 
to matriculate. In that case they will be matriculated with- 
out examination. For other candidates the subjects required 
for matriculation are as follows : 

1. English and History. 


‘2. Mathematics, Part |. 
3. Latin. 


\> rn 


4. French. 
5. One of the following : 
: Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, 2 Language 


not already chosen. 


QGandidates must reach a high standard in Latin and 
French. The certificates mentioned on p. 21, are aecepted 
pro tanto. 

Faculty of Medicine. 

In 1901 :— 


1. English and History. 
2. Mathematics, Part |. 
3. Latin. 
4. One of the following: 
French, German, Greek, Chemistry, Physics. 


In 1902 and subsequently :— 


English and History. 

Mathematics, Part I. 

Latin. ; ; 
Chemistry and Physics: 

One of the following : 


Greek, French, German. 


ap wn = 


In addition to the certificates mentioned on p. 20, par. 9, 
the following are accepted in lieu of the Matriculation 
Examination : 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts obtained from any recog- 
nized university. 

A certificate of having passed the Examination of a Pro- 
vineial Medical Council. 

In the case of candidates from the United States, a certi- 
ficate of having passed a State or University Examination 
fully equivalent to the Matriculation Examination required 
for entrance in this University. 

All certificates must cover Latin. 

The examination requirements for those who intend to 
practise medicine in any of the Provinces of Canada, or in | 
Great Britain and Ireland and the British Colonies will be 


found on pp. 25] et seqq. 
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Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science. 


The Matriculation Examination for the Faculty of Com- 
parative Medicine and Veterinary Science is held separately. 
Details of this Examination will be found on p. 306. 


Details of the Subjects of the Matriculation Examination. 
English. 


Dictation. 

Grammar.—A paper on English G rammar, including 
| Analysis. The candidate will be expected to show a good 
knowledge of Accidence, as treated in any grammar prepared 
for the higher forms of schools. A similar statement applies 
to grammatical Analysis. Candidates are required to state 
the class to which any subordinate sentence belongs, and to 
arrange and define the various members of all sentences set. 
Failure in Analysis and Parsing will cause the rejection of 
the paper. West’s English Grammar for Beginners is recom- 
mended as a text-book. 

H int British History.—Candidates will be required to give the 
ehief details of leading events. While any text-book written 
for the upper forms of schools may be used in preparation 
for the examination, Gardiner’s Outline of English History 

(Longmans) is recommended, 

Composttion.—Candidates will write a short essay on a 

subject given at the time of the examination. 

LInterature.—1901—(a) Scorr’s Lady of the Lake (ed. 

Stuart, Macmillan), or selections from Tennyson, Part I. (ed. 
Rowe and Webb, Macmillan) ; (b) Suaxsprrr’s Richard 
IT. (ed. Deighton, Macmillan.) 
) ~ 1902 and 1903—As in 1901. 

The contemporaneous requirements for the Junior Leav- 

ing Enelish (*+) of the Province of Ontario will be accepted 


*1901—TENNYSON: Elaine, Lady of Shalott, St, Agnes’ Eve, Sir Galahad Lotos 
Eaters, Ulysses. Crossing the Bar, Early Spring, “You Ask Me Why.” “Of Old Sat 
Freedom,” ‘‘ Love Thou Thy Land,’ the six interlude songs. and “Tears, Idle Tears,” 
in “The Princegs.’’ ; i 


7 1902—-Scorr: Lay of the Last Minstrel . 
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in place of any one of the texts specified above for 1901 and 
1902. 

Mathematics, Part I. 

Arithmetic.—Elementary Rules, Vulgar and Decimal Frac 
tions, Proportion, Percentage, Simple Interest, etc., Square 
Root, and a knowledge of the Metric System. 

Geometry.—Euclid’s Elements, Books I, Il, Ill, with 
easy deductions; or an equivalent. 

Algebra.—Elementary Rules, Involution, Evolution, Frac- 
tions, Indices, Surds, Simple and Quadratic Equations of one 
or more unknown quantities, as in Hall and Knight’s Ele- 
mentary Algebra to end of Surds (omitting portions marked 
with an asterisk), or in similar text-books. 

Mathematics, Part II. 

Geometry.—Euclid’s Elements, Books IV and VI, with 
definitions of Book V, and easy deductions; or an equivalent. 

Algebra.—The three Progressions, Ratio, Proportion, 
Variation, Permutations and Combinations, Binomial 
Theorem, Logarithms, Interest and Annuities, as in remainder 
of Hall and Knight’s Elementary Algebra, omitting chaps. 
36. 40, 41, 42, or in similar text-books. 

Trigonometry.—Measurement of angles, Trigonometrical 
ratios or functions of one angle, of two angles, and of a mul- 
tiple angle, as in Hamblin Smith, pp. 1-105, or as in Lock’s 
Elementary Trigonometry, Chap. I-XI1, or in similar text- 
books. 

' Greek. 

Grammar. 

Texts.—(Translation and orammatical study) :— 

1901—Xenophon, Anabasis I or EE, 

1902—-Xenophon, Anabasis I or II. 

1903—-Xenophon, Anabasis I (as in White’s Beginners’ 

Greek Book, pp. 304-328), or Xenophon, Anabasis 
IL. 

Translation at Sight, and Prose Composition (sentences 

or easy narrative based upon the prescribed texts.) _ 
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The requirements for the Junior aes Greek of the 
Province of Ontario will be accepted in place of the texts 
specified above. At the BERG a Pxainiieton other texts 
equivalent to those specified may be accepted if application 
be made to the Secretary of the Board of Matriculation 
Examiners, at least one month before the date of the e€xam- 
ination. 
Latin. 
Grammar. 
Lexts.—(Translation and grammatical study) :— 
| 1901—Caesar, De Bello Gallico, any two of the follow- 
ing books: I, II, IIT. 
Virg i Aeneid IL. 
1902—Caesar, De Bellico Gallico IV and V. 
Virgil, Aeneid IT. 
1903—C lortielivis Nepos, Lives of Miltiades and Epamin- 
ondas (G. H. Nall in Macmillan’s Elementary 
( ‘lassics), 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico, I and IT. 7 
Ovid, Stories from the Metamorphoses (as in 
Gleason’s “A Term of Ovid,” American Book 
Company). 

Translation at Sight, and Prose Composition (sentences 
and easy narrative | based upon the prescribed texts.) 

The requirements for the Junior Leaving Latin of the 
Province of Ontario will be acce pted in place of the texts 
specified above. At the September Examination other texts 
in Latin equivalent to those specified may be accepted, if 
aplication be made to the Se retary of the Board of Matricu- 
lation Examiners at least a month before the day of the 
examination. 


French. 

Grammar.—Accidence and Syntax. Candidates will be 
required to possess an exact knowledge of the common ele- 
ments : ties shaw’s French Grammar is recommended as 
containing the amount required for the examination. 
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Translation at Sight from French into E nglish. Trans- 
lation into French of easy Englis sh passages. Brief reproduc- 
tion in French of a story read by the examiner in English. 


German. 

Grammar.—aA thorough knowledge of German accidence. 

L'ranslation.—Candidates must be able to translate into 

German with tolerable correctness exercises approxunately 

equal in difficulty to those contained in the First Part of Van 
der Smissen’s High School German Grammar, or in the First 
and Second coe of the Joynes-Meissner German Grammar 
(Heath & Co ) 

Lexts.—(Translation and grammatical study) :— 
1901—Leander, Triumereien (Copp, Clark Co.) 
-1902—Leander, Triiumereien (Copp, Clark Co.) 

The requirements for the Junior Leaving German of the 

Province of Ontario will be accepted in place of the texts 
specified above. At the September examination other texts 


equivalent to those specified may be accepted, if application 


be made to the Secretary of the Board of Matriculation 
Examiners, at least one month before the date of examination. 


Physiography. 


The elements of the Science, as in Tarr’s First Book of 
Physical Geography, or Hinman’s Eclectic Physical Geo- 
graphy, or other text-books covering the same ground. 


Botany 


Asin Groom’s Elementary Botany, with Penhallow’s Guide 
to the Collection of Plants and blanks for Plant Description. 

Credit will be given for plant collections. These must 
be forwarded to Montreal for examination. The collections 
will be returned, if desired, at the expense of the school or 
individuals to whom they belong. 

Any plant of the same family may be substituted for any 
one of those specified in Part II. of Groom’s Elementary 
Botany, according to requirements of the locality. 





Chemistry. 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, comprising the prepara- 
tion and properties of the chief non-metallic 2lements and 
their more important compounds; the laws of ch»mical action, 
combining weight, etc. (The ground is simply and effectively 
covered by Remsen’s “ Elements of Chemisty,” pp. 1 to 
160.) 


Physics. 


Properties of Matter ; Elementary Mechanics of Solids and 
Fluids, including the Laws of Motion, Simple Machines, 
Work, Energy; Fluid Pressure and Specific Gravity; Ther- 
mometry, The effects and modes of transmission of Heat. 
(See, for instance, Gage’s Introduction to Physical Science, 


ch. L.-V.) 


Matriculation Examination Regulatons: 


1. Matriculation Examinations (for entrance in all Facul 
ties except the Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veter } 
inary Science) are held only in June and Sepember. The 
examinations are held in June at McGill Colleze, the Royal | 
Victoria College, and at local centres; in September at McGill 
College, the Royal Victoria College, and affiliated colleges 
only. 

2. The examinations in 1901 will commenceon 10th June 
and 11th September. Special arrangements may be made for} 
the examination of candidates who are prevented by severe} 
illness or domestic affliction from presenting ;hemselves on 
these dates. 


The time-table for the June Examination wil be as under: 


Mon. 10th, 9 a.m.—English Grammar. 
10.30 a.m.—English Dictation ind Compost 
tion. 


2 p.m.—Mathematies, Part I. (Algebra). 
3.30 p.m.—F rench 
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Tues. 11th, 9 a.m.—dArithmetic. 
, 10.30 a.m.—History. 
2  p.m.—Mathematics, Part I. (Geometry), 
4  p.m.—Mathematiecs, Part LI. (Trigono- 
metry ). 
a.m.—Latin. 


es 


Wed. 12th, § 


2 p.m.—Chemistry. 
3.30 p.m.—Physies. 


—_ 


Thur. 138th, § a.m.—Mathematies, Part HL. (Algebra 
and Geometry). 
11 a.m.—Engl'sh Literature. 
2 p.m.—German. 
4  p.m.—Physiography. 
Fri. 14th, 9 a.m.—Greek. 
Mon. 17th, 9 a.m.—Botany. 
The time-table for the September Examination will be as 
under :— 
Wed. 11th, 9 a.m.—Letin Books and Sight Translation. 
2 p.m.—Latin Grammar and Composition. 
Thur. 12th, 9 a.m.—Mathematies, Part I. (Geometry). 
2 p.m.—Mathematics, Part I. (Arithmetic and 
Algebra). 
a.m.—Knelish Grammar and History. 


— 


erm. 13th, £ 


2 p.m.—English Literature, Dictation, Com- 
position. . 
Mon. 16th, 9 a.m.—French. 
2 p.m.—German. 
Tues. 17th, 9 a.m.—Mathematies, Part II. 
2 p.m.—Physiography, Botany, Chemistry, 


Physics. 
Wed. 18th, 9 a.m.—Greek Books and Sight Translation. 
2 p.m.—Greek Grammar and Composition. 

3. The fee for the examination is payable, except in the 
case of examination at a local centre (see below), to the Regis- 
trar of the University, or the Secretary of the Board of Matri- 
eulation Examiners. | 
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4. In order to obtain an examination at a local centre, any 
Head Master or other person must, before May 10th, submit 
to the Secretary of the Board of Matriculation Examiners, 
the name of some suitable person, preferably a University 
Graduate, who is willing to ect as Deputy Examiner, 12, 
receive the questions, hold the examinations, and forward the 
answers to Montreal. | 

The fee for this locel examination must be paid to the 
Deputy Examiner before the commencement of the examina- 
tion. The University will not be responsible for local 
expenses. 

5. Candidates may take Arithmetic, and all the English 
subiects except Literature at the Matriculation Examination 
of one year, and the remainder at the Matriculation Exam- 
‘ination of the following year. 

6. Candidates who fail in one or more subjects at the June 
Examination, or who have taken part only of the examina-. 
tion, and present themselves again in the following September, 
will be re-exemined in all subjects except those subjects mm 
which they have passed. 

7. Candidates who fail to pass at the September Examina- 
tion may, if so recommended by the Board of Matriculation 
Examiners, enter the First Year Undergraduate Course as 
Conditioned Students, with, the view of subsequently obtain- 
ing full undergraduate standing by passing an examination 
prescribed by the Board of Matriculation Examiners. 

8. Candidates who have passed Academy Grade II. of the 
Province of Quebec, or the Preliminary subjects of the 
University School (A.A.) Examinations, are exempt from 
examination in Arithmetic, English Grammar, Dictation, and 
English History. 

9. The following examinations are accepted pro tanto in 
lieu of the Matriculation Examination, 7.e., in so far as the’ 
subjects and standard are, to the satisfaction of the Board of 
Matriculation Examiners, the same as and equivalent to those 
required for the Matriculation Examination of the University; 
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but candidates offering certificates of having passed such 
examinations will be required to make good their standing 
by passing the Matriculation Examination in such of the re- 


quired su Fests, if any, as are not covered by their certificates: 


Province of Quebec. 

Academy Grade IT (in the following English subjects, 
viz.: Dictation, Grammar, History, Composition; and also in 
Arithmetic). 

McGill Normal School, Montreal: The Model School 
Diploma, under certain conditions. 

The University School (A.A.) Examinations. 


Province of Ontario. 
The Leaving Examinations, Parts I. and II. 


Province of Nova Scotia. 


The Leaving Exeminations, Grades XT. and XII. 


Province of Prince Edward Island. 


The Leaving Examination of Prince of Wales College. 


A candidate’s application for exemption from the Matricu- 
lation Examination based upon certificates of his having 
passed examinations other than those above mentioned, will 
be considered as occasion may require by the Board of 
Matriculation Examiners. | Every such application must 
be accompanied by certificates and full particulars, and 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Board. 


Matriculation Fees: 


. For the Matriculation Examination... .......... $5 00 

For candidates who take the examination in part or 
who, through failure or other cause, do not complete 
it—for the first examination 

For any subsequent examination 

For examination of certificates, other dain x < Corti 
ficates, in respect of which candidates are exempted 
from the whole of the Matriculation Examination. 1 00 


00 
00 


bo or 
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Candidates who have passed the University School (A.A.) 
Examination in the required matriculation subjects, and 
desire to enter the University, are required to pay the same 
fee as that for the Matriculation Examination, viz., $5.00, 
less any sum already paid in connection with the University 
School (A.A.) Examination. 

Candidates for First Year Entrance Exhibitions who have 
| paid the matriculation fee as above provided, may compete 
| in the Exhibition Examinations free of charge. Other candi 

| dates for the Exhibitions will pay the same fee as that for the 
Matriculation Examination, viz., $5.00 ; the First Year En- 
trance Exhibition Examination being in that case regarded 
as a matriculation examination. 

Certificates will be issued to candidates successful in the 
matriculation examinations without additional fee. Dupl- 
eate certificates will not be granted unless satisfactory proof 
be given of the loss or destruction of the original. The fee 
for a duplicate certificate is One Dollar. 








Admission to Second Year: 





Admission to the Second Year is open, as a rule, only to 
Undergraduates who have passed the First Year Sessional 
Exemination in regular course, but in exceptional cases, to 
be dealt with by the Faculty in which they desire to register, 
candidates may be admitted directly to the Second Year with- 
out having passed through the curriculum of the First Year. 










Students of Other Universities Applying For Equivalent 
Standing: 






Any student of another University desirous to be admitted 
to this University with equivalent standing is requested to 
send with his application :— 

1st.—A Calendar of the University in which he has studied, 
giving a full statement of the courses of study. 

2nd.—A complete statement of the course he has followed. 
3rd.—A certificate of the standing gained, and of conduct. 
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These will be submitted to the Faculty in which he desires 
to register. 

The Faculty, if otherwise satisfied, will decide what exam- 
ination, if any, or what conditions, may be necessary before 
admitting the candidate. 


Registration: 


1. Candidates for entrance (Undergraduates, Conditioned 
Students and Partial Students), are required to attend at the 
office of the Registrar of the University for the purpose of 
giving their addresses and other particulars, and of signing 
the following declaration in the’ Matricula or Register: 

“T hereby declare that I will faithfully observe the Sta- 
tutes, rules, and ordinances of this University of McGill 
College to the best of my ability.” 

2. Every Undergraduate or Conditioned Student must 
produce to the Registrar of the University* his Matriculation 
Certificate or other certificate accepted as qualifying the can- 
didate for entrance. ‘The candidate is then entitled to enter 
as an undergraduate or conditioned student, as the case may 
be, in the Faculty in which he desires to register. 

3. After registration and payment of the required fees, the 
student will be given tickets of admission to the classes which 
he is entitled to attend. The tickets of admission must be 
shown at the commencement of the session to the Dean of 
the Faculty+ in which the student is registered, and also to the 
Professor or Lecturer in charge of any class attended by him. 

4. After the lapse of a fortnight from the commencement 
of lectures, Professors and Lecturers in charge of classes will 
require every attending student to produce his ticket of ad- 
mission, and will report to the Dean+ the name of any student 
failing to produce it; and if, thereafter, upon notice by the 
Deen to the Professor or Lecturer, the student is not able to 





* Tn the case of students in Medicine, to the Registrar of the Faculty of Medicine. 
In the case of students in Comparative Medicine, to the Registrar of the Faculty of 
Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science. 


+ In the case of the Faculty of Medicine to the Registrar of that Faculty. 
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produce his ticket of admission, the Professor or Lecturer will 
prohibit him from further attendance, and will report to the 
Deant accordingly; and similarly in the case of students jom- 
ing the class during the course of the session. 


Degrees: 


In order to obtain the degrees of B.A., B.Sc, B.C.L, 

M.D., C.M., and D.V.S., students of this Unive1 sity are 

| required to attend the lectures and to pass the examinations 
of the undergraduate courses. 


Regulations for the Degree of B.A. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Arts, shall have passed the prescribed 
examinations during the Course, and also the special ex 
aminations for graduation, and shall have performed such 
exercises as may be prescribed to that end, shall be entitled 
to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 







Regulations for the Degree of B.Sc. 





Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the pre- 
‘ scribed Course of Study in the Faculty of Arts for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Science, or the Course of Study in the Faculty 
of Applied Science, shall have passed the prescribed examina- 
tions during the Course, and also the special examinations for 
‘iets Graduation, and shall have performed such exercises as may 
be prescribed to that end, shall be entitled to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 











’ Regulations tor the Degree of B.C.L. 





Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Law, shall have passed the prescribed 
examinations during the Course and also the special examina- 
tions for Graduation, shall be entitled to the Degree of Bach- 
elor of Civil Law. A Bachelor or Master of Arts, or an 
Articled Student with a practising Member of the Bar of the 
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Province of Quebee, who shall have matriculated in the third 
year of his Clerkship under such articles, shall be entitled to 
such Degree after two years’ attendance on the said Course 
of Study, if he shall satisfactorily pass all requisite examina- 
tions, and perform all required exercises. 

Regulations for the Degree of M.A. 

Bachelors of Arts of at least one year’s standing who (a) 
shall have taken for one year a graduate course of study in 
Arts in the University, previously submitted to and approved 
hy the Faculty, and (b) shall have passed an examination at 
the end of the course, and (c) shall have presented, if required, 
a satisfactory thesis, shall be entitled to the Degree of Master 
of Arts. Bachelors of Arts of at least two years’ standing who 
shall have presented a satisfactory thesis and passed a special 
examination, shall be entitled to the Degree of Master of Arts. 

Any Bachelor of Arts who graduated prior to May 1st, 
1899, or any Undergraduate in Arts registered at that date, 
and proceeding thereafter to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
shall at- his option be entitled to the Degree of Master of 
Arts on the following conditions : 

1. A candidate must be a Bachelor of Arts of at least three 
years’ standing. 

2. He is required to prepare and submit to the Faculty a 
thesis on some literary or scientific subject, under the follow- 
ing rules :— 

(a) The subject of the thesis must be submitted to the 
Faculty before the thesis is presented. 

(b) A paper read previously to any association, or pub- 
lished in any way, cannot be accepted as a thesis. 

(c) The thesis submitted becomes the property of the 
University, and cannot be published without the consent of 
the Faculty of Arts. 

- (d), The thesis must be submitted before some date to be 
fixed annually by the Faculty, which date must not be less 
than two months before the candidate proceeds to the 


Degree. 
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ae ses hep M. £ wut ii Te 31st, 1902, 

All candidates, except those who have taken First or 
mee Rank B.A. Pious. or have passed First Class in 
the Ordinary Examinations for the Degree of B.A., are re- 
quired to pass an examination also, either in Literature or 
in Science, as each candidate may select. 

(a) The subjects of the Examination in Literature are 
divided into two divisions as follows:— 

Group A.—Latin, Greek, Hebrew. 

Group b.—Frenea, German, English. 

(b) The subjects of the Examination in Science are divided 
into three divisions:— 

Group A.—Pure Mathematics (advanced or ordinary), 
Mechanics (including Hydrostatics), Astronomy, Opties. 

Group B.—Geology and Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, 
Chemistry. 


Group C. ce Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logie, 
History of Philosophy. 

(c) Every candidete in Literature is required to select for 
Examination two subjects out of one group in the Literature 
section, and one out of the other group in the same section. 
Every candidate in Science is required to select two out of 
the three groups in the Science section; and in one of the 
groups so chosen. to select for Examination two subjects, and 
in the other group one subject. 

(d) One of the subjects selected as above will be considered 
the principal subject (being so denoted by the candidate at 
the time of application), and the other two as subordinate 
subjects. 

(e) ‘The whole examination may be taken in one year, or 
distributed over two or three years, provided the examina- 
tion inj any one subject be not divided. 


For further details of the examination, application must 
be made to the Factlty before the above date. 
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The fee for the degree is $20; in absenua, $40. (In case 
of failure, the candidate may present himself in a subsequent 
year without further payment of fees.) The examination 
will be held in April in McGill College only. A candidate 
after fulfilling all the conditions ought to notify the Faculty 
of his desire to proceed to the degree at the next convocation. ( 

Candidates who obtained the degree of B.A. before 1884 
may proceed to the degree of M.A. under the regulations um 
force previous to 1884. 

Lectures are open to Bachelors.of Arts who are candidates 
for M.A., the sessional examinations corrssponding to these 
lectures being reckoned as parts of the M.A. examination. 
The subjects are Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 

_ History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Chemistry, Experi- 
“ mental Physics, Botany, Zoology; Geology and Mineralogy. 
Certificates of standing will be given. 


Regulations for the Degree of M.Sc. 


Bachelors of Arts or Bachelors of Scieace of at least one 
year’s standing who shall have taken for one year a Graduate 
Course of Study in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
Applied Science of the University previously submitted to 
and approved by the Faculty, shall have passed an examina- 
tion at the end of the year, and shall, if required, have pre- 
sented a satisfactory thesis; or Bachelors o: Arts or Bachelors 
of Science of at least two years’ standing who shall have 
presented a satisfactory thesis, and shall have passed a special 
examination for the degree, shall be enti:led to the Degree 
of Master of Science. 

The fee for the degree is $20; in absentia, $40. 


Regulations for the Degree of M.D. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Medicine, shall have passed the pre- 
scribed examinations during the course, and also the special 

» examinations for Graduation, shall be ent:tled to the Degree 
of Doctor of Medicine and Master of Surgery. 
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Regulations for the Degree of D.V.S. 


Students who shall have satisfactorily completed the Regu- 
lar Course of Study in Comparative Medicine and V eterinary 
Science, shall have passed the prescribed examinations during 
the course, and also the special examinations for Graduation, 
shall be entitled to the Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Sur- 
gery. 

Regulations for the Degree of D.Litt. 

Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Literature must be 
Masters of Arts, who, being graduates at least of five years’ 
standing, shall have dist tinguished themselves by special re- 
search and learning in the domain of Literature or Philo- 
site They are required to present a satisfactory thesis or 
published work. 

The fee for the degree is $80. 


Regulations for the Degree of D.Sc. 

Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Science must be 
Masters of Arts.or Masters of Science, or Doctors of Medi- 
cine, who, being graduates of at least five years’ standing, 
shall have distinguished themselves by special research and 
learning in the domain of Science. They are required to 
present a-satisfactory thesis or published work. 

The fee for the degree is eat 

Regulations for the Degree of 0.0.1: 

Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law must be 
Bachelors of Civil Law of at least twelve vears’ standing. 
They are-required to pass a special examination for the 
degree and to present a satisfactory thesis or published work 
on some subject selected or approv ed by the Faculty of Law. 


For details of the examination, ete., see e pp. 236-7. 
The fee for the degree is $80. 


Regulations for the Degree of LL.D. 


Except as hereinafter mentioned, the Degree of Doctor of 
Laws is given only as an honorary degree. 
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Any person who matriculated and attended lectures in the 
Faculty of Arts before the 31st January, 1899, may proceed 
to the Degree of Doctor of Laws in course upon the following 
conditions: | 

Candidates for the Degree of LL.D. in course must be 
Masters of Arts of at least twelve years’ standing, and are 
required to prepare and submit to the Faculty of Arts, not 
less than three months before proceeding to the degree, 
twenty-five printed copies of a thesis on some Literary or 
Scientific subject which has been previously approved by the 
Faculty. The thesis must exhibit such a degree of literary 
or scientific merit, and give evidence of such originality of 
thought or extent of research as shall, in the opinion of the 
Faculty, justify recommendation for the degree. 

Candidates are also required to submit, with their thesis, a 
list of books treating of some one branch of Literature or of 
Science satisfactory to the Feeulty in which they are pre- 
pared to submit to examination, and in which they shall be 
examined, unless otherwise ordered by the Faculty. 

The fee for the degree in course is $80. 


Admission “Ad Eundem Gradum.”’ 


The following are the regulations applicable to admission 
“ad eundem gradum” :— 
Extract from the Statutes, Chap. VIII. 


“Graduates of other Universities, desirous of admission 
“to the like Degree in this University, may be so admitted 
“by the Corporation ; due enquiry being first made as to 
“their moral character and sound learning, and opportunity 
“civen to the several Faculties to make such representation 
“in the premises as they may see fit. Provided always, that, 
“unless by unanimous consent, such admission shall not 
“be put to vote until after three months’ notice, and shall 
“not ke ordered, if as many as five Members of the Cor- 
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Extract from the Regulations of the Corporation. 


‘In all cases in which anyone is proposed for any ‘ Ad 
“Eundem’ degree, it shall be necessary for the Member or 
“Members of the Corporation making such proposal, to state 
‘in writing therewith the grounds upon which the granting 
“of such degree is advocated, and when the case shall be re- 
“ferred to the Faculties, under Chap. VIII. of the Statutes, 
“copies of such proposal and grounds shall be transmitted to 
“the Faculties by the Secretary for their consideration.” 


Note.—In considering applications under the above regu- 
lations, the Faculties will require as “ grounds” the pursutt 
of a course of study or research in this University; associa- 
tion with the academic work of the University ; or similar 
qualtfications. 

Admission “ad eundem gradum” is not granted merely 
as a titular distonction. 


Academic Dress. 


Professors, Lecturers, and Students are required to wear 
academic dress in attending lectures, except in those eases in 
which a dispensation shall have been granted by the Faculty. 


Attendance and Conduct. 


1, Punctual attendance on all his classes is required of each 
student. 


2. A record shall be kept by each Professor or Lecturer, 
in which the presence or absence of Students shall be care- 
fully noted. The record shall be submitted to the Faculty at 
all their ordinary meetings during the Session. 

3. Credit for attendance on any lecture or class may be 
refused on the grounds of lateness, inattention, neglect of 
study, or disorderly conduct in the class-room or laboratory. 
In the case last mentioned, the student may, at the discretion 
of the Professor, be required to leave the room. Persistence 
in any of the above offences against discipline shall, after 
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admonition by the Professor, be reported to the Dean of 

! Faculty. The Dean may, at his discretion, reprimand the 
student, or refer the matter to the Faculty at its next meeting, 
and may in the interval suspend from classes. 

4. Absence from lectures can only be excused by neces- 
sity or duty, of which proof must be given, when called for, 
to the Faculty. The number of times of absence, from neces- 
sity or duty, that shall disqualify from the keeping of a session 
shall in each case be determined by the Faculty. 

: 5. Any student found guilty of dishonest practices at an 

' examination shall be liable to expulsion from the University, 
or to be suspended for a term of vears. 

6. While in college, or going to or from it, Students are 
expected to conduct themselves in the same orderly manner 
as in the class-rooms. Smoking is prohibited in the College 
buildings, except in such rooms, if any, as may be set apart — 
for that purpose. Any Professor observing improper con- 

~ duct in the College buildings or grounds may admonish the 
student, and, if necessary, report him to the Dean. Without 
as well as within the walls of the College, every student is 
required to maintain a good moral character. 

7. When students are brought before the Faculty under the 
above rules, the Faculty may reprimand, report to parents” 
or guardians, impose fines, disqualify from competing for 
prizes or honours, suspend from classes, or report to the Cor- 
poration for expulsion. 


ve 


8. Any student damaging the furniture or buildings will 
be required to bear the expense of repairing or making good 
the same, and will, in addition, be subject to such other penalty 
as the Faculty may see fit to inflict. If individual responsi- 
bility for damage cannot be traced, a pro rata assessment may 
be made on all the students more directly concerned. 

‘9. All eases of discipline involving the interests of more 
» than one Faculty, or of the University in general, shall be 
» immediately reported to the Principal, or, in his absence, to 
» the Vice-Principal. 
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, 10. Petitions from the students to a1 y Univers sity body on 


any subject can, in general, be taken into consideration only 
at the regular meetings appointed in the Calendar. 


Conduct of Examinations. 


1, ‘The supervision of the examinations of the University is 
entrusted largely to officers specially appointed from year to 
year In sufficient numbers for the purpose. An attendant is 
present in the Examination Hall throughout each examine 
cam 

. Examination papers are provided in the form of books, 
with covers in special colours. Each book contains a state- 
ment of the duties of candidates, and to each is attached a 
small.envelope containing a card or slip for the name of the 
candidate. 

3. Each colour has a number, and only one colour is em- 
ployed at a given examination. A certain scheme of colours 
is arranged beforehand for the whole period of the examina- 
ae 

he seating of the students is arranged in advance, and 
is posted at the entrance of the Hall fifteen minutes before 
the commencement of the examination. 

5. The Faculty or a Committee of the Faculty concerned, 
will arrange for at least one examiner and such other ald 
examiners as are deemed nec ‘essary to be present in the He ill 
for each examination ; and will also arrange the scheme of 
seating and books to be used. 

6. All examiners are expected to attend strictly to the 
supeivision of the examinations while they are in the Hall. 

7. They shall instruct each candidate to write the number 
of his table on the outside of his book ; to write his name 
plainly upon the card provided in the enve elope on the book; 
to replace it and seal the env elope. 

After this has been done, the éxamination paee are dis- 
tributed. Any candidate entering late will be required to 


sign his card and close the envelope before receiving the ex 
amination paper. 


Oo 
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The examiners shall also call the-attention of the candidates 
to the rules printed upon the envelope. 

8. During the course of the examinations the examiner 
shall verify the position of each candidate 1a the examination 


hall according to a plan. 


9. For the convenience of candidates, the examiners may 
announce the time when half of the periol allowed for the 
examination has expired; and also at thirty minutes and five 
minutes before the close. : 

10. Before beginning to write on the examination, candi- 
dates should write their names plainly on the slip provided 
in the envelope, and enclose it, fastening she envelope, and 
write the number of their desk or table pleinly on the cover 
of the examination book. 

11. No candidate shall be permitted to enter the examina- 
tion room after the expiry of one-half hour, or leave it before 
the expiry of one-half hour, from the commencement of the 
examination. Any candidate leaving the examination room 
after the issue of the examination papers in any subject, shall 
not be permitted to return during the course of that examina- 
tion. 

12. Candidates guilty of any of the following or similar 
dishonest practices shall be immediately dismissed from the 
examination, and shall be liable to permanent disqualification 
for membership in McGill University :— 

A. Making use of any books, papers, or memoranda, other 
than those provided by the examiners. 

B. Speaking or communicating with other candidates un- 
der any circumstances whatever. 

C. Exposing written papers to the view of other candi- 
dates. 

The plea of accident or forgetfulness shall not be rece ved. 

13. Candidates shall write their answers on the right hand 
pages of the Regulation Answer Book provided for the pur- 
pose by the University, entering on the mergin nothing but 
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the number or letter of the question they are about to answer. 
The left-hand page may be used for rough drafts or for serib- 
bling puposes. No other paper than the regulation answer 
book above mentioned shall be used by the candidates, and no 
pages removed from the books. 

14. Candidates are not permitted to leave their places. 
Should they desire anything, they may signify it by standing 
up. 

15. When the examiner announces that the examination 
is over, all candidates must leave the hall. On leaving the 
hall, the examination books must be deposited by the eandi- 
dates as directed by the examiners. 

Regulations Concerning the Management of the College 
Grounds and Athletics: 

All matters relating to the management of the College 
Grounds and of Out-Door Athletics and Sports are under the 
eontrol of a Committee consisting of :— 

One Governor. 

The Principal. 

-One Member of the Faculty of Arts. 

One Member of the Faculty of Applied Science. 

One Member of the Faculty of Law. 

One Member of the Faculty of Medicine. 

One Graduate. 

One Member of the Faculty of Comparative Medicine. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Football Club. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Tennis Club. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Cricket Club. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Hockey Club. 

One Undergraduate, member of the Skating Club. 

The President of the Athletic Association. 

The several Members of the Committee are elected annually 
by their respective bodies ; and the Committee meets for 
organization on the third Tuesday in September in each 
year. The Undergraduate Members of the Committee are 
entitled to vote only on matters relating to Athletics. 
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The following extracts are made from the rules and regula- 
tions of the Committee, for the guidance of Members of the 
University and the several Athletic Clubs and Associations 
which are from time to time permitted to use the grounds: 

The University and McTavish Street gates shall be closed 
between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. on week days and the whole day 
on Sunday. 

The Sherbrooke Street gates shall be closed between 10 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. 

Such persons as are entitled to use the Grounds shall be 
provided with tickets renewable each year. 

Those entitled to tickets are the Members of the University 
and prominent Benefactors, and the families of Governors 
and Professors. 

The several Clubs shall be permitted to issue special 
tickets, entitling the holders to admission to the Grounds for 
the purpose of viewing matches, or for other special occasions 
of public interest. 

All Students desirous of taking part in football matches, or 
otherwise engaging in violent athletic contests, must pass a 
medical examination, to be held under the direction of the 
Superintendent of the Gymnasium. A complete record of all 
such examinations shall be kept by the Superintendent or 
other officer appointed to this duty. The Managers and 
Captains of Clubs or other responsible executive officers are 
required to insist upon the strict observance of the rule in 
regard to Medical Examination, and all the rules and regula- 
tions of the Committee which concern them. 

All Clubs must submit their Regulations, Rules, and By- 
Laws, and any changes in the same, for the approval of the 
Committee. They must make application for the use of such 
portions of the Grounds as they require, and for any special 
privileges. 

Clubs must not engage in matches with outside clubs except 
with the approval of the Committee. 
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The Athletic Association must submit its programme for 
each year for the approval of the Committee. 

All Students of the University are required to pay a fee of 
three dollars ($3.00) for the use of the Grounds. The 
amount so paid is handed over to the Committee, and is by it 
expended in the interest of College Athletics and in the per- 
manent improvement of the portions of the grounds used for 
Athletics. 


University Buildings. 
The Centre Building. 


This building, the first and oldest building of McGill College, 
contains the lecture-rooms of the Faculty of Arts and the Botanical 
Laboratories in the centre. The East Wing contains the newly 
equipped Zoological Laboratories, the offices of the Administration, 
and the lecture-rooms of the Faculty of Law. The West Wing com- 
prises the Molson Convocation and Examination Hall and the Cor- 
poration Meeting-room. 

The Botanical Laboratories are described in detail on p. 133, the 
Zoological Laboratories on pp. 133-4. 


The Macdonald Engineering Building. 


The Engineering Building, erected, equipped and endowed by Sir 
William C. Macdonald, represents, in architectural effect, a severe 
treatment of the Italian renaissance. Besides numerous lecture- 
rooms, students’ rooms, a departmental library, and a large techni- 
cal museum, which holds the Reuleaux collection of Kinematic 
models—hbelieved to be the most complete in America, the building 
contains large and thoroughly equipped electrical and magnetic 
laboratories; dynamo rooms; lighting Station; accumulator room; 
laboratories of Mathematics, Dynamics, Mechanics, Geodesy, Model- 
ling, Testing, and Thermodynamics: workshops (in the annex erected 
under the bequest of the late Thomas Workman) for Carpentry, 
Wood-turning, and Pattern-making; Machine Shops; Smithy; Foun- 
dry; etc. 

The whole of one floor is given up to Drawing-rooms, and the 
Museum of the building contains a large collection of casts illustra- 
tive of the historical development of the various styles of architecture 
and of casts of architectural and figure sculpture, 

A detailed description of the laboratories and workshops and their 
equipment is given on pp. 205 et seqq. 
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Macdonald Chemistry and Mining Building. 


Admirable facilities are afforded in the Macdonald Chemistry and 
Mining Building for study and research in the various departments 
of Chemistry. The building, also erected, equipped and endowed by 
sir William C. Macdonald, is spacious, admirably lighted, heated 
by hot water, and ventilated by means of electric fans, one placed 
in the basement and two in the attic. In addition to the main 
lecture-room, which seats about 250 students, the building contains 
three large general Chemical Laboratories, and a number of smaller 
laboratories and rooms for special purposes, including research work 
in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry and.in Mineralogy and Petro- 
graphy. Among the special laboratories may be mentioned those 
for Organic Chemistry, Physical Chemistry, Electrolytic Analysis, 
Gas Analysis, Iron and Steel Analysis, Water Analysis, Photography, 
Determinative Mineralogy, ete. 

A detailed description of the laboratories and workshops and their 
equipment is given on pp. 181 et segq. 

The Mining and Metallurgical Laboratories are in the Chemistry 
and Mining building, and comprise Mining and Ore-dressing, Mill- 
ing, Metallurgical Assay and wet assaying laboratories ; Lecture- 
rooms ; Library; Drawing-room ; etc. The machinery of these labor- 
atories is of full size, and all investigations can be carried out in 
all respects under working conditions. 

A detailed description of the laboratories and their equipment is 
Ziven on pp. 211-213. 

The Macdonald Physics Building. 


The Macdonald Physical Laboratory, another of Sir William C. 
Macdonald’s gifts to the University, contains five storeys, each of 
$,000 square feet area. Besides a lecture theatre and its apparatus 
rooms, the Building includes an elementary laboratory nearly 60 feet 
Square; large special laboratories arranged for higher work by ad- 
vanced students in Heat and Electricity; a range of rooms for 
optical work and photography; separate rooms for private thesis 
work by students; and two large laboratories arranged for research, 
provided with solid piers and the usual standard instruments. There 
are also a lecture room, with apparatus room attached, for Mathe- 
matical Physics, a special physical library, and convenient work- 
shops. The equipment is on a corresponding scale, and comprises : 
(1) apparatus for illustrating lectures; (2) simple forms of the prin- 
cipal instruments for use by the students in practical work; (3) the 
most recent types of all important instruments for exact measure- 
ment, to be used in connection with special work and research. 

_A detailed description of the laboratories and their equipment is 


given on pp. 129-13 
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Medical Buildings. 

The present main building of the Faculty of Medicine was erected 
in 1873. In 1885, and again in 1893. large additions and alterations. 
were made to the buildings. These again, however, have .-proved 
inadequate, and a thorough reconstruction and enlargement of the 
buildings is now being undertaken, a subscription of One Hundred 
Thousand Dollars having been generously made to this end by the 
Chancellor of the University in the name of Lady Strathcona and 
Hon. Mrs. Howard. The present buildings comprise several large 
lecture theatres, a large reading-room, managed by the students 
themselves; a fine medical library: dissecting-rooms; and a large 
humber of completely equipped laboratories for Physiology, His- 
tology, Pharmacology, Chemistry, and Pathology, in addition to 
numerous museums, preparation rooms, and offices. Clinical teach- 
ing is conducted in the theatres. wards. out-patient rooms, and labor- 
atories of the Montreal General Hospital, the Royal Victoria Hospi- 
tal, and the Montreal Maternity Hospital. 

A detailed description of the laboratories and museums is given 
on pp. 247 et seqq. 

The Royal Victoria College for Women. 

This residential college for the Women Students of McGill Uni- 
versity, erected and endowed by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
is situate on Sherbrooke Street, in close proximity to the University 
buildings and laboratories. The Professors and Lecturers of the 
University are thereby enabled to give their services in the conduct 

of the College classes. 

/ Full particulars of the College, terms of residence, etc., are given 

on pp 141 et seqq. 
Veterinary College. 


The lecture-rooms, laboratories and pharmacy of the Faculty of 
Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Science are situate in Union 
Avenue, where hospital and daily clinics are held. An extensive 
out-door practice in the largest stables of the city and numerous. 
farms also afford opportunities for clinica] observation. 
A detailed description of the laboratories and museums is given 
on pp. 308 et seqg. 


The University Library. 
Librarian :—Charles H. Gould, B.A. © 
Assistant Librarian :—Henry Mott. 


In the autumn of 1893, the general library was moved to the 
noble building erected by the late Mr. Peter Redpath. The building 
affords ample accommodation for two hundred readers. the reading 
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rvom being exceptionally spacious and convenient. The latter is 
open in the evening, and contains a reference library and leading 
English and Foreign periodicals. 

Mrs. Peter Redpath, of the Manor House, Chislehurst, Kent, has, 
with great munificence, erected an important extension to the Library 
building, which will further improve the facilities already offered 
in this department. 

Mrs. Redpath’s gift provides not merely a large new book stack, 
but also additional seminary rooms and commodious quarters for 
a special Law Library. 

The various Libraries of the University now contain upwards of 
83,000 volumes, and a large number of pamphlets. 

The books have been selected with a view to illustrating the 
several courses of University study. They are, therefore, to a con- 
siderable extent, general in character; and the Committee endeav- 
ours to provide for the symmetrical growth of the entire library. 

There are, however, several large special collections, besides the 
departmental libraries. The late Mr. Peter Redpath was, for years 
before his death, engaged in forming the REDPATH HISTORICAL CoL- 
LECTION. This is still being added to by Mrs. Peter Redpath, is 
now of great value, and affords unusual opportunities for the study 
of English History. An important feature of the collection is a 
series of 3,500 political and religious tracts, which date from 1601 to 
about the middle of the last reign. 

Abundant materials, bearing upon the History of Canada, have 
been gathered together. Of these the nucleus is formed by the entire 
library of the late Mr. Frederick Griffin, whose choice books were, 
some years ago, bequeathed to the University. This branch of the 
library is being steadily augmented. 

The Medical Library, directly controlled by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, is the largest of the departmental libraries, and is one of the 
most complete collections of its kind in the Dominion. 

About 220 current pericdicals, literary and scientific, are sub- 
seribed for through the various departments of the University. Be- 
sides these, the library regularly receives Serials, Transactions and 
Proceedings of Societies. The list of both periodicals and serials is 
being extended yearly. 

Although the library is maintained primarily for members of the 
University, the Corporation has provided for the admission, upon 
certain conditions, of such persons aS may be approved by the 
Library Committee. It is the desire of the Committee to make the 
library as useful to the entire community as is consistent with the 
safety of the books and the general interests of the University. 
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Extract from the Library Regulations. 


1. During the College Session the Library is open daily (except 
Sundays and general public holidays), from 9 a.m. till 5 p.m.; ang 
the Reading Room from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m., and also from 7.30 til} 
10.30 p.m. On Saturdays, both Library and Reading Room close 
at 5 p.m. During vacations. both Library and Reading Room close 
at 5 p.m., and on Saturdays at 1 p.m. 

) 
are entitled to read in the Library, and may borrow books (subjeet 
to the regulations) to the number of three volumes at one time. 


3. Students in the Faculties of Medicine or Comparative Medicine, 


Who have paid the Library fee to the Bursar, may read in thes 
Library, and on depositing the sum of $5 with the Bursar, may bor-~ 


row books on the same conditions as Students in other Faculties. 
They are required to present their Matriculation Tickets to the 
Bursar and to the Librarian. 


4. Graduates in any of the Faculties, on making a deposit of $5, 
are entitled to the use of the Library, subject to the same rules and 
conditions as Students in Arts, Law, or Applied Science. 

9. Books may be taken from the Library only after they have been 
charged at the Delivery Desk; borrowers who cannot attend person- 
ally must sign and date an order, giving the titles of the books 
desired. 


6. Books in the Reference Library must not be taken from the 
reading Room: and, after they have been used, they must be re- 
turned promptly by readers to their proper places upon, the shelves. 

7. Before leaving the Library, readers must return the books they 
have obtained to the attendant at the Delivery Desk. 


~ 


8. All persons using books remain responsible for them so long © 


as the books are charged to them, and borrowers returning books 
must see that their rec eipt is properly canacelled, 

Writing or making any mark upon any book belonging to the 
Library is unconditionally forbidden. Any person found guilty of 
wilfully damaging any book in any way Shall be excluded from the 
Library: and shall be debarred from the use thereof for such time 
as the Library Committee may determine. 


10. Damage to cr loss of books, maps, or Plates, and injury of 


Library fixtures, must be made gccd to the satisfaction of the 


Librarian end of the Library Committee. 


Damage, loss, or injury when the responsibility cannot be traced — 
will be made good out of the caution money deposited by students. 


with the Bursar. 


¢. Students in the Faculty of Arts, of Law, and of Applied Science © 
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University Library.—Main Reading Room, 


Redpath Museum.—Interior View. 
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11. Should any borrower fail to return a book upon the date when 
its return is due, he may be notified by postal card of his default. 
and be requested to return the book. If the loan is not renewed, or 
the book returned, after a further delay of at least three days, it 
may be sent for by special messenger, at the borrower’s expense. 

12. Before the close of the Session, Students in their final year must 
return uninjured, or replace to the satisfaction of the Librarian, all 
books which they have borrowed. 

3. Silence must be strictly observed in the Library. 

14. Infringement of any of the rules of the Library will subject 
the offender to a suspension of his privileges, or to such other penalty 
as the nature of the case may require. 


The Peter Redpath Museum. 


Senior Curator—Prof. B. J. Harrington, M.A., LL.D. 


This building was erected in 1882 by the liberal benefactor whose 
name it bears. It occupies a commanding position at the upper end 
of the campus, and besides its central hall and other rooms devoted 
to the collections, contains a large lecture theatre, class-rooms, and 
work-rooms. 

The general arrangement of the collections is as follows :— 

1. The Botanical Room on the ground floor contains the Herba- 
rium, consisting of 30,000 specimens of Canadian and exotic plants 
and collections illustrating structural and economic botany. 

2. On the first floor is a room over the entrance hall, in which are 
cases containing archaeological and ethnological objects with large 
Slabs of fossil foot-prints on the walls. 

3. This room opens into the great Museum Hall, on each side of 
which are alcoves with upright and table cases containing the collec- 
tions in Palaeontology, arranged primarily to illustrate the succes- 
sive geological systems, and subordinately to this, in the order of 
zoological and botanical classification, so as to enable the student to 
see the general order of life in successive periods, and to trace any 
particular group through its geological history. 

4. At the extreme end of the Hall are placed the collections of 
minerals and rocks, arranged in such manner as to facilitate their 
systematic study. In the centre of the Hall are economic collections 
and large casts and models. 

5. In the upper story or gallery of the great Hall are placed the 
zoological collections; the invertebrate animals in table cases in 
regular series, beginning with the lower forms; the vertebrate 


. 
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animals in upright cases, in similar order. The PHILIP CARPENTER 
COLLECTION of shells is especially noteworthy for its arrangement 
and completeness. 

Details as to the several departments of the Museum are given in 
the ‘‘ Museum Guide,” and papers or memoirs relating to type speci- 
mens in the collections can be obtained from the Museum Assistant, 
Tickets are issued to students by the Professors in charge of the 
several departments, and classes of pupils from schools can be ad- 
mitted on certain days, under regulations which may be learned from 
the Professors or from the Registrar of the University. 


Observatory. 
Latitude, N. 45° 30’ 17”. Longitude, 45° 54m 188° 67. 


Height above sea level, 187 feet. 
Superintendent—C. H. McLeod, Ma.E. 


The Observatory in which courses of instruction are given in the 
use of meteorological instruments and in astronomical work, is situ- 
ated at the head of the University campus. . 

Meteorological observations.—Records of temperature, atmospheric 
pressure, wind velocity and direction, and sunshine are obtained by 
self-recording instruments. Check observations are made at 7.40 
a.m., 3 p.m., and 7.40 p.m. on standard instruments. 

The principal instruments employed are two standard mercurial 
barometers; one Richard barograph; one Richard thermograph, one 
Callendar thermograph; one K.ew standard themometer; two Pas- 
torelli thermometers ; one maximum thermometer; one minimum 
thermometer; one set of six self-recording thermometers, with con- — 
trolling clock, battery, etc.; two anemometers; one wind vane; one 
anemograph with battery, etc.; one sunshine recorder; one rain- 
band spectroscope and one rain guage. 

The Anemometer and Vane are on the summit of Mount Royal, 
at a point about three-quarters of a mile north-west of the Observ- 
atory. They are 57 feet above the surface of the ground and 810 
feet above sea level. 

Soil temperatures are observed, in co-operation with the Physical 
Laboratory, by means of platinum thermometers at depths ranging 
from one inch to nine feet. 

The astronomical equipment consist of :—The Blackman Tele- 
scope (6144 in.); a photoheliograph (4% in.); a 34% in. transit with strid- 
ing level, etc.; a prismatic (8cm.) transit instrument also arranged as 
a zenith telescope; a 2 in. transit in the prime vertical; two collimat- 
ing telescopes; one sidereal clock; one mean time clock; one sidereal 
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chronometer ; one mean time chronometer ; one chronograph ; bat- 
teries, telegraph lines, and sundry minor instruments. 

Observations for clock errors are made on nearly every clear 
night. Time exchanges are regularly made with the,Toronto observ- 
atory. Time signals are distributed throughout the city by means 
of the noon time-ball, continuous clock-signals, and the fire-alarm 
bells; and to the country, through the telegraph lines. 

The longitude of the Observatory was determined in 1892 by direct 
telegraph connection with Greenwich, with exchange of observers 
and instruments. The position is believed to be the most accurately 
determined in America. 


Gymnasiums. 
The University Gymnasium. 


Medical Examiner and Instructor:—R. Tait McKenzie, B.A., M.D. 


The classes, which are open to men Students of all the Faculties, 
will meet at the University Gymnasium at hours to suit, as far as 
possible, the convenience of Students, and to be announced at the 
commencement of the Session. 

The recent addition of some special apparatus enables the in- 
structor to devote some attention to the application of exercise in 
treating special cases of weakness or deformity, which should be 
reported to him before the regular class work is undertaken. 

THE WICKSTEED SILVER AND BRONZE MEDALS FOR PHYSICAL 
CULTURE (the gift of Dr. R. J. Wicksteed) are offered for competition 
to Students of the graduating class and to Students who have had 
instruction in the Gymnasium for two sessions; the silver medal 
to the former, the bronze medal to the latter. 

The award of these medals is made by Judges, appointed by the 
Corporation of the University. 

Every competitor for the silver medal is required to lodge with 
the Judges, before the examination, a certificate of good standing 
in the graduating class signed by the Dean or Registrar of the 
Faculty to which he belongs, and the Medal will not be awarded to 
any Student who may fail in his examination for the degree. 


The Royal Victoria College Gymnasium, 


Instructor :—Miss Vendla M. Holmstrom. 


Classes for Women Students are conducted in the newly equipped 
Gymnasium of the Royal Victoria College, see page 143. 
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THE First Day or LecturEs, SEssrIon 1901-1902, WILL BE TUESDAY, 


SEPTEMBER 241TH, 


l. Regulations for Entrance. 


See pp. 11-22. 


Il. Scholarships and Exhibitions.” 


General Regulations. 


1, A Scholarship is tenable for two years; an Exhibition 
for one year. 

2. Scholarships are open for competition to Students who: 
have passed the University Intermediate Examination, pro- 
vided that not more than three sessions have elapsed since 
their Matriculation ; and also to Candidates who have obtained 
what the Faculty may deem equivalent standing in some 
other University, provided that appheation be made before 
the end of the Session preceding the examination. 

8. Scholarships are divided into two classes -—(1) Science 
Scholarships; (2) Classical and Modern Language Scholar- 
ships. The subjects of examination for each are as follows : 
~ Sevence Scholarsh ips.—Mathematies—Differential and 
Integral Calculus; Analytic Geometry; Plain and Spherical 
Trigonometry; Higher Algebra and Theory of Equations. 
Natural Science—Botany ; Chemistry ; Logie. (For details, 
see p. 53), 





* In Session 1991-1902 the Scholarship 


: and Iixhibition Examinations will begin 
Wednesday, September 1ith. : 
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Classical and Modern Language Scholarships.—Greek, 
ive and Litera- 
ture 5 | reneh or German. | Kor details, see p. 54 Pe 


Latin, Englsh Compositions ; ‘English Langu: 


4, Exhibitions are assigned to the First and Second Years. 

First Year Exhibitions are open for competition to candi- 
dates for entrance into the First Year. 

Second Year Exhibitions are open for competition to Stu- 
dents who have passed the First Year Sessional Examina- 
tions, provided that not more than two sessions have elapsed 
since their Matriculation ; and also for candidates for entrance 
into the Second Year. 

The subjects for examination are as follows: 

First Year Exhibitions.—Classics, Mathematics, Mnglish 
Language and Literature, French, or German. 

Second Year Exhibitions—Classics, Mathematics, English 
and Modern History, French or German. 


~ 


5. The First and Second Year Exhibition Examinations 
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will, for Candidates who have not previously entered the 
University, be regarded as Matriculation Examinations. 

6. No student can hold more than one Exhibition or 
Scholarship at the same time. 

7. Exhibitions and Scholarships will not necessarily be 
awarded to the candidates who have obtained the highest 
marks. An adequate standard of merit will be required. 

8. If in any College Year there be not a sufficient number 
of candidates showing adequate merit, any one or more of the 
Exhibitions or Scholarships offered for competition may be 
given to more deserving candidates in another year. 

9 A sueeessful candidate must, in order to retain his 
Scholarship or Exhibition, proceed regularly with his College 
Course to the satisfaction of the Faculty. 

10. The annual income of the Scholarships or Exhibitions 
will be paid in four instalments, viz.:—In October, Decem- 
ber, February and April, about the 20th day of each month. 

11. The Examinations will be held at the begmning of 


every session. 
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For the session of 1901-1902 there are twenty-seven 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, including the following :-— 
Lhe Jane Redpath Exhibition, founded by Mrs. Redpath, of 

Terrace Bank, Montreal :—value, about $90 yearly, open 
to both men and women.* 

Len Macdonald Scholarships and Exhibitions, founded by 
sir W. C. Macdonald, Montreal :—value $125 each, 
yearly. 

The Charles Alexander Scholarship (for men students), 
founded by Charles Alexander, Esq., Montreal, for the 
encouragement of the study of Classics and other sub- 
jects :—value $90 yearly. 

The George Hague Exhibition, given by George Hague, Ksq., 
Montreal, for the encouragement of the study of Classics: 
—value $125 yearly. 

The Major H. Mills Scholarship, founded by bequest of the 

| | late Major Hiram Mills:—value $100 yearly. 

iy Ihe Barbara Scott Scholarship, founded by the late Miss 
| Barbara Scott, Montreal, for the encouragement of the 

eee study of the Classical languages and literature :—value, 
$100 to $120 yearly. 

Seven Exhibitions in the Royal Victoria College, open to 
women only :—ranging in value from $90 to $200. 

One Royal Victoria College Scholarship, for women :—value 
$125 yearly. 

Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society Exhibition, awarded on 
the results of the June Examination. 

The Sir William Dawson Exhib itton, given by the New York 
Graduates’ Society :—value $60. 


First Year Exhibitions. 

Firstivear Lhe First Year Exhibition Examinations will be held at 
_ Exhibi- McGill College, Montreal, beginning Wednesday, 11th Sep- 
tions. . ee is we ‘ 

tember; and also at any of the following centres, provided 





* It is intended to put in operation as soon as possible recent resolutions throwing all 

Exhibitions and Scholarships open without restriction of sex, ‘except in cases where the 

t deeds of gift or the ascertained wishes of the donor expressly preclude such a course; it 

being understood that in the event of the establishment of any large number of Exhibi- 

’ tions and Scholarships specially appropriated to either of the sexes by the terms of the 

foundation. the Board of Governors may again restrict some of those now existing in 
favour of the other sex.’’ 


4% 


that application in writing be made to the Secretary of the 
Board of Matriculation Examiners by intending candidates 
not later than 20th August, viz.— 

Toronto, Kingston and Ottawa, Ont. ; Halifax, N.S. ; 
St. John, N.B.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Victoria and Vancouver, B.C.; St. John’s, Nfld. 

No application received after 20th August will be con- 
sidered. 

All the other Entrance, Exhibition and Scholarship Exam- 
inations of September, 1901, will be held at McGill College 
only. 

The following exhibitions will be offered for competition 
in September, 1901 :— 


Four of $125 open to men only. 


One ior 115 7 pet teat 
Gia of ~100-o 0% ee a 
One of « 90°" pie tee j 
Bos oe 1Or both men and women. 
One of): (90 women only (R.V.C.) 
*One of 200 “ women only, and conditional on 
residence in the R.V.C. 
*Three of 100 “ women only, and conditional on 


residence in the R.V.C. 
The following are the requirements in the various subjects 
of examination :— 
Latin. 


A paper on Latin Grammar; Translation at sight from easy 
Latin authors; easy Latin Prose Composition ; Translation 
from the following prescribed books :— 

1901 (a) Cesar, De Bello Gallico, any two of the follow- 

ing books, i, 11, 111. 
(b) Virgil, Aeneid, I or I. | 
(c) Horace, Odes I, or Cicero, in Gat, Tih 





* One or more of these exhibitions may be given to candidates entering the’ Second 
Year A modern Langua ge may be substituted for Greek. 
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*1902 (a) Ceesar, De Bello Gallico, [V and V. 
(0) Virgil, Aeneid TI. 
(c) Horace, Odes I, or Cicero, in Cat. III, IV. 
+1903 (a) Cornelius Nepos, Lives of Miltiades and Epam- 
inondas (G. H. Nall, in Macmillan’s Ele- 
mentary Classics). 
(b) Cesar, De Bello Gallico, I and II. 
(c) Ovid, Stories from the Metamorphoses, as in 
Gleason’s “A Term of Ovid” (American 
Book Company). 
(da) Horace, Odes III. 

Candidates may substitute an equivalent amount from 
the works pre scribed for the Honour Matriculation Haeamina- 
tion of the University of Toronto. 

Greek. 

A paper on Greek:Grammar; Translation. at sight from 
easy Greek authors; easy Greek Prose Composition; Trans- 
lation from the following prescribed books :— 

| 71901 (a) Xenophon, Anabasis I, or IT. 
Aa (6) Homer, Odyssey XV. 
(c) Euripides, Hecuba (Sidgwick’s Scenes), or 
Homer, Iliad I, or VI. 
+1902 (a) Xenophon, Anabasis, I or IT. 
(b) Homer, 'Odyssey XVII. 
(c) Euripides, Heeuba (Sidgwick’s Scenes), 
Homer, Iliad I or VT. 
+1903 (@) Xenophon, Anabasis I, the portions contained — 
. | in White’s Beginner’s Greek Book, pp. 304- 
| 428, or Xonophon Anabasis IT. 
(b) Homer, Odyssey VII. 
(c) Euripides, Heeuba (Sidgwick’s Scenes). 


or 


* In 1902 candidates may substitute, for (a) and (6) together. the following Ontario 
subjects :—Cornelius Nepos, Lives of hemistocles and Aristides - Cxsar,~ De Bello 
Gallico IV (omitting c. 17) and V, 1-23; Virgil, Aeneid IT. 1-505, 
7 In 1901 and 1902 candidates may substitute for (a) the corresponding Ontaric 
subjects, viz :—Xenophon, Anabasis I, the portions contained in White’s Beginner’s 
Greek Book, pp, 304-428. 
{ The announcement of subjects for 1903 is made subject to the proviso that some 
modifications may be introduced in the event of the Examinations for Exhibitions being 
changed from September to June. 
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Candidates may substitute an equivalent amount from 
the works prescribed for the Honour Matriculation Hxamina- 
tion of the University of Toronto. 


In both Latin and Greek, candidates who do not offer the 
books prescribed above will have the option of an additional 
paper in Composition and Translation at Sight. 


Lext-books.—Sonnenschein’s or Rutherford’s Greek Gram- 
mar, or Burnet’s Greek Rudiments, or White’s First Greek 
Book; Abbott’s Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition ; Sonnen- 
schein’s or Allen and Greenough’s Latin G rammar; Arnold’s 
Latin Prose Composition by Bradley, or Collar’s Latin Com- 
position, Pts. IIT and LV. 


Mathematics. 


1901.— HL uelid, Bks, ie Lf, ITI, IV, with easy deductions ; 
* Algebra, as in Mathematics, Part I (p. 13), with the addition 
of the three Progressions; Arithmetic. 

1902.— Fuclid, Bks. I, II, III, IV and VI; Definitions of 
Bk. V; and easy deductions. 

Algebra :—Elementary rules; Involution ; Evolution ; Frac- 
tions; Indices; Surds; Simple and Quadratic Equations of one 
or more unknown quantities. 

L'rigonometry :—Measurement of angles; T rigonometrical 
ratios or functions of one angle, of two angles, and of a mul- 
tiple angle, as in Lock’s Elements of Trig mometry, chaps. 
_I-XII, or similar text-kooks. 


English. 


Grammar.—An advanced knowledge of this subject will 
be required, and, in addition, some acquaintance with the 
‘historical development of English, as illustrated in com- 
‘Mon and important words. The candidate is recommended 
to read Mason’s or West’s Elements of English Grammar and 
expected to supplement Mason or West by using Morris’s + 
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Historical Outlines of English Accidence (Macmillan), as a 
hook of reference. Literature.—The works to be read are 
those selected for the Matriculation Examination with the 
addition of Milton’s L’Allegro and other short poems, ed. 
Bell (Macmillan), and the following essays of Macaulay:— 
Ranke’s History of the Popes; Frederick the Great.* 
Composition.—The Candidate will be required to write an 
essay on some subject connect ed with the — literature 
prescribed. Gree 


French. 


(a) Grammar, including Syntax; (b) Translation at sight 
of French into English; (c) Translation at sight of easy 
English prose passages into French; (d) Translation from 
the following texts :— 

For 1901 and 1902, Sarcey, Le Siége de Paris (Heath & 
Co.): Sandeau, Mademoiselle de la Seigliére (Heath & Co.); 
About. Le Roi des Montagnes (Heath & Co.); or, if one 
month’s notice be given to the Secretary of the Board ot 
Matriculation Examiners, candidates may substitute for the 
foregoing texts those prescribed for the Senior Matriculation 
Rxamination of the University of Toronto or of Dalhousie 
University, and for the Leaving Examinations of Nova 
Scotia. 

Or, instead of French :— 


German. 


(a) Grammar, Accidence and Syntax (as much as i 
contained in Joynes-Meissner or Van der Smissen; (0, 
Translation at sight from German into English; (c) Trans 
lation at sight into German of an easy passage of Englisl 
prose; (d) Translation and erammatical study of the fol 
lowing texts :— 

For 1901 and 1902 : Sudermann, Der Katzensteg (Heatl 


& Co.); Schiller, Wilhelm Tell (Macmillan & Co.), or Lean 





* For 1903:—Bacon, Addison, Warren Hastings, 
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der, Traumerien es Clark Co.); Gerstaecker, Germels- 
hausen (Heath & Co.); or, if one month’s notice be given to 
the Secretary of the Mra of Matriculation Bachinans can- 
didates may substitute for the foregoing texts those snesdvibed 
for the Senior Matriculation Examination of the University 
of Toronto or of Dalhousie University, and for the Leaving 
Examinations of Nova Scotia. 

The First Year Exhibitions will be awarded to the best 
candidates in the above subjects, provided there be absolute 
merit. 

But in subsequently distributing the Exhibitions of higher 
value among the successful candidates, work in the followi ing 
subjects will be taken into account also :— 

1. Latin and Greek. Higher! Composition, and Translation at 

Sight. 

| 2. Mathematics —l he remainder of Mathematics (Part IT) ; 
see p. 15. 

3. English.— Henry Morley’s First Sketch of English 
Literature, chaps VII and VIIL. 


i 


NOTH.—The First Year Exhibition Examination wil] 3 


be regarded as an Entrance Examination. 


Second Year Exhibitions. 


San eo eine ec 


Five of $125 open to men only. Seconda 
¢ <4 <4 Y 
One of 110 : Anni 
Two of 100 “ women only (R. V. C.) tions. 
Greek. 


Lucian, Charon and Somnium (Heitland, Pitt Press) ; 
Demosthenes, Olynthiacs I and II; Euripides, Medea. 


Latin. 


Quintilian, X, c. 1 (Peterson, Clarendon Press, smaller 
edition); Cicero, De Senectute (Howson, Longmans) ; 
Horace, Odes, Bk. IV. | 
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Greek and Latin Prose Composition, and Translation at 
sight. 

A paper on Grammar and History. 

LT'ext-books.—Oman’s History of Greece, chaps. I-X XV (to 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War) ; and How and 
Leigh’s History of Rome, chaps. X VII-XLIV (from the First 
Punie War to the Death of Sulla); Abbott’s Arnold’s Greek 
Prose Composition, or Sidgwick’s First Greek Writer; Ram- 
say's Latin Prose, Vol. I or similar manual. 


Viathematics. 


Euclid (six books); Casey’s Sequel to Euclid; Algebra 
(Hall and Knight’s Advanced); Theory of Equations (in 
part) ; Trigonometry (as in ordinary course of First Year). 


English and Modern History. 


Language.—Trench, Study of Words. Literature.— 
Spenser, Faerie Queene, Bk. 1, ed. Percival (Maemillan) ; 
. Tennyson, Selections from Tennyson, ed. Rowe and Webb 
(Maemillan). istory.—Church, The Beginning of the 
Middle Ages (Epochs of Modern History, Longmans). 
Composition.—The candidate will be required to write an 
essay on some subject connected with the literature or his- 

tory prescribed. 

French. 


(a) Grammar; (b) Translation at sight of an English 
passage into French; (c) French composition on a pre 
scribed subject; (d) a critical study of the following texts, 
tested by questions in the French language, to be answered 
in French :— 

For 1901, Balzac, Eugénie Grandet; Michelet, Pages 
choisies (chez A. Colin, Paris) ; Daudet, Jack. 


Or, instead of French :— 
German. 


(a) Grammar; (6) Translation at sight from German 
into English, and from English into German; (c¢) a critical 
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study of Die Braut von Messina. and of the lives of Schiller 
and Goethe; (d) Translation from the following texts :— 

For 1901, Schiller, Die ig aut von Messina, Der Neffe als 
Onkel; Hauff, Der Zwe ore Nase (Heath & Co. ); Riehl, Der 
Fluch der Schénheit (Heath & G 0.) 3 Benedix , Die Hoch- 
zeitsreise (Heath & Co.): Schiller, dy Neffe als Onkel: 
Baumbach, Die Nonna (He ath & Co. 

No Candidate who has been Mari in the Third Class in 
more than one subject can be awarded a Se ‘cond Year Exhi- 
bition. 

Third Year Scholarships. 

One of $125 for Mathematics and Logic, open to men and 
women. 

One of $125 for Mathematics and Logic, open to women 
only (R. V. C.) 

One of 8195 for Natural Science and Logic, open to men 
and women. 


Mathematics. 


Differential Caleulus (Wilhamson, chaps. 1, 2, 3. 4, T, 
9; Chap. 12, Arts. 168-183 inclusive: Chap. 17, Arts. 225- 
242 inclusive). Integral Calculus (Williamson), Chaps. 
t, 2, a4, 6s Chaps. 7, «Arts. 126-140 inelusive: Chap. 
8, Arts. 150-156 inclusive: Chap. 9, Arts. 168-176 inclusive. 
Analytic Geometry (Salmon), Conic Sections, subjects of 
chaps.. 1-13 (omitting ( ‘hap. 8), with part of Chap. 14. Lock, 
Higher Trigonometry; MeLelland and Preston, Spherical 
Trigonometry, Part. I. Salmon, Modern Higher Algebra 
(first four ch Bac). Lodhunter or Burnside and Panton, 
Theory of Equations (selected course). 


Logic. 
As in Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic. 
Biology. 


Sach’s History of Botany, 1890. Verworn, General His- 
tory of Physiology; translated by F. S. Lee, 1899. 


Scholar- 
ships 
Science 








Classics 
and 
Modern 
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The two remaining Scholarships, open to men and women 
(viz., one of $100 and one of $90) are offered in Classics 


Languages: and Modern Languages :— 


Greek. 

Plato, Purves, Selections, pp. 1-21, 55-112 (Claren 
don Press); Thucydides, Book VI (Marchant, Maemillan) ; 
Sophocles, Antigone (Jebb, Pitt Press; or Campbell and 
Abbott, Clarendon Press). 

Prose Composition and Translation at Sight. 

Latin. 

Horace, Epistles, Book I (Wilkins, Maemillan) ; Cicero, 
Pro Plancio (Auden, Macmillan) ; Virgil, Aeneid, Bk. VI 
(Sidgwick, Pitt Press); Sallust, Catiline. 

Prose Composition and’ Translation at Sight. 

Ancient History. 

Text-books.—Bury, History of Greece (Macmillan) ; The 
Peloponnesian War; How and Leigh, History of Rome to 
the Death of Cesar (Longmans). 

English and History. 

Literature.—Shakspere, Tempest, ed. Deighton (Maemil- 
lan) ; Milton, Paradise Lost, Books I and II, ed. Macmillan 
(Macmillan) ; Lamb, Essays of Elia, ed. Hallward and Hill 
(Macmillan). History.—Myers, Mediaeval and Modern 
History (Ginn), Part I. Composition.—The candidate will 
be required to write an essay on some subject connected with 
the literature or history prescribed. High marks will be 





given for this subject. 
French. 

Candidates will be questioned on the subject matter of the 
following texts, the lives of their authors, and the literary 
schools which they represent, The entire examination will 
be held in the French language :— 

For 1901, Moliére, Tartuffe; Racine, Iphigénie; De 
Vigny, Servitude et Grandeur militaires; De Musset, Les 
Nuits, Pierre et Camille. 

















Or, instead of French :— 


German. 

(a) Grammar; (6) Translation at sight from English 
into German; (c) Critical study of the lives of Goethe and 
Schiller and of those of their works which are mentioned 
below; (d) Translations from the following texts :— 

For 1901, Schiller, Don Carlos; Goethe, Dichtung and 
Wahrheit (Heath & Co.) ; Immermann. Der Oberhof (Wag: 
ner, Pitt Press) ; Meyer, Gustav Adolf’s Page (Heath & Co.) 


lll. Regulations for Degrees in Arts. 
Regulations for the Degree of B.A. 


After passing the First Year Matriculation Examination, 
an Undergraduate, in order to obtain the Degree of B.A. or 
B.Se., is required to attend regularly the appointed courses 
of lectures for four years, and to pass the required Examina- 
tions in each year. He cannot take more than the number of 
subjects specified for each year without the special permis- 
sion of the Faculty; nor can he proceed with his course unless 
he passes each Examination in its assigned order. Failure in 
the First or Second Year in more than two subjects, and in 
the Third Year in more than one, will entail the passing at 
the beginning of the following session, of a Supplemental 
Examination, which shall inelude all the subjects of the 
previous Sessional Examination. Failure in one subject at 
this Supplemental shall necessarily cause the loss of the ses- 
sion. Undergraduates are arranged in Years, from First to 
Fourth, according to their academic standing. 


1. Ordinary Course for the Degree of BA. 


N.B—The Arabic numerals refer to the numbering of the 
courses on pp. 75-129; for example, Greek, 2, refers to the 


second course given under the head of Classical Literature 
and History, p. 76. 
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First First Year. 


Year 
Greek, 1. or Latin, 1. 


English, 1A, 1B, 1C. 

History, 1. 

Mathematics 1. 

Latin, 1, or Greek, 1, ov French, 1, 2, 07 German, 2. 


Physics, 2. 


French cannot be taken as a qualifying option in the First 
Year, except by students who have passed the Matriculation 
Examination in French. 


A second Modern Language may be taken as an extra sub- 
ject in the first two years. Credit will be given for it on 
application to the Faculty. 

Advanced With a view to the encouragement of higher work, Ad- 
Sections. vanced Sections will be formed in all subjects as far as prac- 


ticable, and in these Honours may be awarded. Permission 






ap to take an advanced section is granted by the professor. 






Students taking the work of advanced sections may be ex- 
cused from the work of the corresponding ordinary sections on 
the recommendation of the professor. No exemptions from 
other subjects will be granted to students in advanced sections. 










Second Year. 






English, 2. 
Latin, 2, or Greek, 2. 
(Greek, 2, or Latin, 2, ov French, 3, 4, or Ger- 








man, 3. 
Mathematics, 3A, including Dynamics, 3B, or 
Any Three. - Elementary Biology, 1. 






Chemistry, 1, Laboratory work in addition. 
Logic and Psychology, 1A, 1B. 
‘Hebrew, 1, or German, 3. 








_. Advanced Advanced Sections will be formed in the Second Year, as 
peerons: in the First. 
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Third and Fourth Years. 
The subjects of the Third and Fourth Years are arranged 
in the following divisions :— 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 
English, 3A and 3B; 

or 3C; 4. 
Latin, 3,4. 
Greek, 3, 4. 
Sanskrit, 1A,1B. 
French, 5, 6. 
German, 4,5. 
Semitic Languages, 


Comparative Fhilo- 


logy (half course’, 
1A, 1B. 


History, PHILosopHy 


AXD J.aw. 


History, 2. 

Logicand Metaphy- 
sics, 2, 5. 

Moral Philosophy, 
3,6. 

Political Science, 2. 

Economics, 1. 

Roman Law, 1. 

Constitutional 
and History. 

Art ‘history of) and 
Archzology, (2 
half courses 
in Successive 
years) 

History of Philoso- 


phy (half course), 
4. 


Law 


SCIENCE. 


Mathematics, 4. 


(Mechanics, Geo-) 
metrical, 6A, 6B. ! 


| Optics, ‘and ’Astro- | 


| nomy, 5A, 5B. 


Physics: 

Sound, Light, Heat 
(full course), 7A, 
TB, TC. 


Electricity and 
Magnetism (full 
course),.8. 

Chemistry, 2, 3, 4; 

S, 6, or 7, &. 

Zoology 2. 

Botany, 2, 3. 
Geology, 1. 

| In the Fa- 


culty of 
Medicine, 


Physiology 
Anatomy 


From the above divisions six courses are to be selected by 
each student in the Third and Fourth Years, three in each 
year. ach will be studied in lecture courses extending over 
not more than four hours per week, with collateral reading, 
and, in the case of the science subjects, laboratory work. 
One subject chosen in the Third Year must be continued by 
every student in his Fourth Year; two subjects may be con- 
tinued if application to that effect be granted by the Faculty 
or the Advisory Coommittee of the Faculty. Of the whole 
six courses, one must be chosen by all candidates from the 
list of subjects (other than Mathematics) included under the 
head of Science, except in cases where Chemistry or Biology 
has been selected as an option in the Second Year. 

Every Undergraduate in the Third and Fourth Years is 
required to submit to the Faculty, for their approval, at the 


Two Half 
Courses. 








Profes- 
Le 
_ sional 
Students. 


~ 


Honours 
Courses. 
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beginning of the session, a written statement of the subjects 
he proposes to study during the session. He will not be 
allowed to discontinue any of these, if approved, or begin any 
other, without the special permission of the Faculty. 

The Advisory Committee will meet not later than Oet. Ist 
in each session, and report on the selections of subjects to 
the Faculty. It may also report on the subjects chosen by | 
the First and Second Years. 

In order to differentiate the B.A. curriculum from that 
laid down for the B.Sc. (Arts), candidates for B.A. are de 
barred from selecting more than three out of their six courses 
from the Science Division. Free options are allowed in all” 
other cases (except as far as regards the selecting of at least 
one subject from the Science Division), subject to approval 
by the Faculty, or the Advisory Committee of the Faculty. 

In addition to the six courses, a course of one hour a week 
in English Composition (8D, 4C) must be taken by every can- 
didate for the ordinary B.A. in the Third and Fourth Years. 

For details of each subject, see Courses of Lectures, p. 74. 
et SCE. 

A Candidate who seeks to obtain an Ordinary B.A. Degree 
of the First Class must fulfil the following conditions: he 
must not only obtain the required aggregate of marks (viZ., 
three-fourths of the maximum), but he must also obtain First 
Olass standing in three of the departments, and not les than 
Second Class in the remainder. 

For arrangements enabling Students in Medicine or 
Applied Science to take the course in Arts also, and obtain 
B.A., with B.Se. (Apphed Science), or M.D., in six years, 
see pp. 65-68. 


2. Honour Courses for the De~ree of B.A. 


Honours of First, Second, or Third Rank will be awarded 
to successful candidates in any Honour Course established by 
the Faculty, provided they have passed creditably the ordin- 
ary I‘xaminations in all the subjects proper to their vear. 


i 


a9 


No Undergraduate is permitted to attend the Honour lec- 
tures unless (a) he has been placed in the First Class in the 
subject at the preceding Sessional Examination, if there be 
one; (b) has satisfied the Professor that he is otherwise quali- 
fied; and (c) while attending lectures makes progress satis- 
factory to the Professor. In case his progress is not satis- 
factorv, he may be notified by the Faculty to discontinue 
attendance. 

A candidate for Honours must take the Ordinary Course in 
the subject in which he is reading for Honours. 

Honour lectures are open to all Partial Students who can 
satisfy the Professor of their fitness to proceed with the work 
of the course. Such students will not be ranked with Under- 
graduates in the Examination lists. 

No student is allowed to attend two Honour Courses with- 
out the special permission of the Faculty. 

A candidate for Honours in the Third Year, in order to 
obtain exemptions, must have taken a First-Class at the 
Ordinary Sessional Examinations in the subject in which he 
proposes to compete for Honours, or a First or Second Class 
in the Advanced Section of that subject; must stand higher 
than Third Class in not less than half of the remaining sub- 
jects, and have no failure in any subject. In addition to 
the Ordinary subject specified aboves he is required to take 
a second Ordinary subject, to be chosen from any division. 

A student who has taken First or’ Second Rank Honours 
in the Third Year, and desires to be a Candidate for B.A. 
Honours, shall be required to take only one subject in the 
Ordinary Course, viz., that in which he is reading for Hon- 
ours. A Candidate, however, who at the B.A. Examinations 
obtains Third Rank Honours, will not be allowed credit for 
these exemptions at the end of the Session, unless the exam- 
iners certify that his knowledge of the whole Honour Course 
is sufficient to justify it. 


Note.—For subjects of Ordinary Course, see Pp. Bt: 


Third. Year 
and B.A. 
Honours. 
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The following are the departments in which Honour 
Courses are at present offered. Students who desire to 
graduate with Honours in any of them are strongly recom- 
mended to take the Advanced Sections of the Department 
in the First and Second Years, where such are provided. 

(N.B.—The numbers which stand after the Academie 
years refer to the corresponding number of the Courses given 
on pp. 

1. Classical Literature and History. 

Third Year Honours. Greek, 5, 6. 

Latin, 5; 6. 
Fourth Year Honours. Greek, 5, 7. 
Latins 58. 


2. English Language and Literature. 
Third Year Honours, 5, 6. 
Pourth Year Honours, 7, 8,-9; or 10, 11, 12,18. 
3. History. 
ae Third Year Honours, 2, 5, 7, 9 (see p. 106). 


Fourth Year Honours, 5, 7, 9 (see p. 106). 


4. Modern Languages. 


Third Year Honours, French, 7 or 8; 9. 
German, 6 or 7; 8. 

Fourth Year Honours, French, 7 or 8; 9. 
German, 6 or 7; 8. 


5. Semitic Languages. 
Third Year Honours, 4a and 40. 
Third Year Additional, 4b without Literature. 
Fourth Year Honours, 5a and 5b. 
Fourth Year Additional, 5) without Literature. 


6. Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
Third Year Honours. 
Fourth Year Honours. 


Cf) - I 


{) 
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7. Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 


Third Year Honours, 11, 12. 
Fourth Year Honours, 8, 13, 14. | 


8. Experimental Physics. 


— 


Third Year Honours, 7, 8, 15. 
Fourth Year Honours, 16. 


9. Geology and Mineralogy, 


Third Year Honours, Mineralogy, 1, 3. 
Fourth Year Honours, Mineralogy, 2. 
fourth Year Honours, Geology, 2, 3A, 3B, 4, 5, 6. 


10, Chemistry, 


Third Year Honours, 2, 3, 4. 
Fourth Year Honours, 5, 6, 7, 8; or 7, 8, 9. 


11. Biology. 
( Botany, 4. 


m1: a 
Vhird Year Honours ag ame 
; | Zoology, 2, 3. 


7 bee 
botany, 5. 


Fourth Year Honours, a 
| Zoology, 4. 


Students proceeding to Honours Biology in the Third and 
Fourth Years will take Chemistry and Biology in the Second 
Year, one half course of Organic Chemistry in the Third 
Year, and one half course of Geology in the Fourth Year. 


3, Ordinary Course for the Degree of B.Sc. (Arts. 


First Year. 


The English, French, German, Mathematics and Physics 
of the ordinary B.A. Course. 


Second Year. 


English of the B.A. course in Second Year. 
French, German, Chemistry. 
Mathematics 07 Elementary Biology. 
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After passing the Intermediate examination, the candi- 
date for a B.Sc. degree will specialize in the subjects ent- 
merated under the “ Science” group of options in the B.A. 
curriculum. His choice of subjects will be determined 
according as he may intend to follow mainly the line of 
mathematico-physical studies or physico-chemical or biologr 
cal, or geological. 

IV. Examinations. 


(A) College Examinations. 


For Students of McGill College only. 

1. There are two examinations in each year, viz., at Christ- 
mas and at the end of the Session. Successful students are 
arranged in three classes at the Sessional examinations. 

Christmas Examinations will be held in all the subjects of 
the First and Second Year, and are obligatory on all Under 
graduates, and also on all Partial Students intending to gain 
undergraduate standing. At the Sessional Examinations, 
twenty-five per cent of the marks will be assigned for the 
results of the Christmas Examinations. Candidates who fail 
in courses of the First and Second Years, terminating at 
Christmas, will be required to pass at the Sessional Examina- 
tions on an extra paper in the subject in which they have 
failed. 

Christmas Examinations in the Third’ or Fourth Years 
may be held at the option of the Professors. 

In the Fourth Year only, there is no Sessional Examina- 

tion; the University Examination for B.A. or B.Se. takes 
its place. 

2. Undergraduates who fail in one subject at the Sessional 
Examinations of the First or of the Second Year are required 
to pass a Supplemental Examination therein the following 
September. Should they fail in this Examination, they must 
in the following Session attend the Lectures and pass the 
Examination in the same subject, in addition to the regular 
course, or pass the Examination only, without attending Lee 
tures, at the discretion of the Faculty. 
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8. Failure in two or more subjects at the Sessional Ex- 
aminations of the First or of the Second Year, or in one 
subject at the Third Year Sessional Examinations, involves 
the loss of the Session. The Faculty may permit the student 
to recover his standing by passing a Supplemental Examina- 
tion at the beginning of the following Session. 

4. Examinations Supplemental to the Sessional Examina- 
tions will be held in September, simultaneously with the 
Matriculation Examinations. 

5. A list of those to whom the Faculty may grant Supple- 
mental Examinations in the following September will be pub- 
lished after the Sessional examination. The time for the 
Supplemental Examination will be fixed by the Faculty ; the 
examination will not be granted at any other time, except by 
special permission of the Faculty, and on payment of a fee 
of $5. 

'B) University Examinations. 


For the Degree of B.A. 


After passing the Matriculation Examination at entrance, 
candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts must pass each 
of the four Sessional Examinations, including the Intermedi- 
ate Examination at the end of the Second Year. Under the 
provisions of the new curriculum, the Third and Fourth Year 
Sessional Examinations constitute the Final. 

Matriculation Examination, 

1. The subjects are stated on pp. 11-22. 


intermediate Examination. 


9. The subjects are as follows :— 

fa) English ; 

(b) Greek or Latin, 

(c) Latin o7 Greek or a Modern Language. 


(d) Mathematics,including Dynamics, ov Elemen 


tary Biology. - Any Three. 
(e Chemistry. i 
{f) Logic and Psychology. 
(g) Hebrew ov German. | 
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English. 
“Sse The course for the second year. See p. 87. 
Greek. 


Thucydides, Selections from Book III (Spratt, Pitt 
Press) ; Homer, Odyssey [X (Edwards, Pitt Press); 
Sophocles, Electra (Jebb, Longmans, or Campbell 
and Abbott, Clarendon Press); Prose Compost 
tion and Translation at sight of Greek (easy narra- 
tive) into English. General questions will also be 
set,—in History, on the Period of Athenian 
Supremacy, Cox’s Athenian Empire (Longmans 
Epochs of Ancient History), with Abbott’s Peri 
cles (Putnams), and in Literature on the outlines, 
as contained in Jebb’s Primer of Greek Literature 
(pp. 1 to 100), (Macmillan). 


A paper will also be set early in October on the Summer 
Readings, Lucian, Charon and Somnium (Heut- 
land, Pitt Press.) See p. (6. 


Latin. 


Cicero, King’s Select Orations (Clarendon Press) ; 

Virgil, Aeneid IX (Haigh, Clarendon Press); 

: Horace, Historical and Political Odes (Chureh, 
Blackie); Latin Prose Composition and Translation 

at sight of Latin into English. History: The last 


‘ 3 ‘c 9 ° 2) ms 
century of the Republic, B.C. 133-3 L; as in Bees 
ley’ s “The Graecchi, Marius and Sull ” (Longmans 


Kpoch Series), wid “The Roman rium irates ” 
(Merivale, Longmans’ Epoch Series). Literature: 
Wilkins’ Primer (Macmillan). 


A paper will also be set early in October on the Summer 
3 | Readings, Quintilian, X ,c. I. See p. 80. 
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Or 


Mathematics. 


Arithmetic, Euclid, Books, I, IT, III, 1V, VI and defs. of 
Bk. V.—Algebra, including Quadratie equations ; 
the three Pr OTeSS1ONs ; Ratio, Proportion and Var- 
lation; Permutations and Combinations; Seales of 
Notation; Logarithms; Interest and Annuities; 
Elements of Determinants ; Geometrical Conie Sec- 
tions.—Solid Geometry. (Euchd; Bk. XI, and 

first two Props. of Bk. XII or equivalent) ; Spheri- 


i 
7 


IPONnOMeLrY. 
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Dynamics. 
Projectiles; Impact; Simple Harmonie Motion; Simple 
and Compound Pendulum; Energy of Rotation. 
Chemistry. 
The course for the second year. See pp. 116-7. 
Logic and Psychology. 
The course for the second year. See Pp. 108-9. 
Hebrew. 
The course for the second year. See Pp. 102. 
3. Final Examination. 
The qualifying subjects for the B.A. Degree will under 
the New Curriculum, consist of the six subjects taken up in 


course in the Third and Fourth Years (p. 57). 


V. Regulations for Courses in Arts Leading into the 
Professional Faculties. 
Arts and Applied Science. 

1. Any student intending to claim the privileges offered 
below, is required, at the beginning of the session, to present 
to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts a certificate of registra- 
tion in the Professional, Faculty, and to produce at the end 
certificates of attendance and examination in the professional 
classes specified. 


a 
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2. Undergraduates beginning the Third Year in Arts who 
have taken all the Ordinary Mathematics of the first two 
years, and the Chemistry of the Second Year, and who wish 
to pursue their professional studies in the Faculty of Applied 
: Science so as to obtain the Degrees of B.A. and B.Se. (App. 
Sc.) within the following four years, may be exempted by 
the Faculty of Applied Science from the Mathematics of the 
first year in “Applied Science and from Chemistry of the 
Second Year. 
3. They are allowed to distribute the course of the Third 
and Fourth Years in Arts over three years. 
4.. They may complete the Arts curriculum by taking the - 
following courses :— 


I. In the Third ¥ ear :— 
(a) Physics of Third Year. 
(b) Either one or two of the courses which are not 
placed under the heading ~ Science” in the 
Arts curriculum. 
Hii (c) Either one or two hours weekly in English Compo- 
| sition.* | 
Il. In the Fourth ¥ ear :— 
(a) Physics of Fourth Year. 
Bh (b) One of the courses which are not placed under the 
| heading “ Science” if only one has been taken 
in the Third Year. 
(c) One hour weekly in English Composition, if only 
Ne one has been taken in the Third Year. 


me (a) The Mathematics of the Second Year Applied 
ie Science (6 hours weekly as 14 courses). 
\ II. In the Fifth Year:— 


The Mathematics of the Third, Year Applied Science 
(2 hours weekly as a half course), or another 
course under the heading “ Science ” in the Arts 
curriculum, 


h 


¥NoTE.—Students are recommended to distribute their English work over two 





years. 


6% 
Arts and Medicine. 


1. Undergraduates beginning the Third Year, who have 
taken the Chemistry and Biology of the Second Year, and 
who wish to pursue their professional studies in the Faculty 
of Medicine so as to obtain the Degrees of B.A. and M.D. 
within the following four years, may be exempted by the 
Faculty of Medicine from the subjects of Chemistry and 
Physics, and Biology in the First Year of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 


2. They may complete the Arts curriculum by taking the 
following courses :— 


I. In the Third Year :-— 

(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology and 
Physiology, of First Year Medicine. 

(b) Either one or two of the courses which are not 
placed under the heading “ Science ” in the. Arts 
curriculum. 

(c) Either one or two hours weekly in, English Compo- 
sition.* 

II. In the Fourth Year :— 

(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, .of Second Year Medicine. 

(b) One of the courses which are not placed under the 
heading “Science” if only one has been taken 
in the Third Year. 

(c) One hour weekly in English Composition, if only 
one has been taken in the Third Year.* 

8. The Faculty strongly ,recommends intending students 
of Medicine who do not take the combined six years’ course 
to spend a preliminary year in the study of the non-profes- 
sional subjects, 7.¢., Biology, Chemistry, and Physics, before 
entering on the curriculum in the Faculty of Medicine. 


*Norr,—Students are recommended to distribute their English work over two 
years. 








~ 


Affiliated 
Theologi- 
cal 

Colleges. 
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Arts and Law. 

Students intending to go forward to the Faculty of Law 
are recommended to include in their Third and Fourth Years 
Arts, such subjects as Constitutional Law and History, Econ- 
omics, Political Science, and Roman Law. 


Literate in Arts. 


j 


A certificate of “ Literate in Arts” will be given along 
with the professional degree in Medicine or Applied Science, 
to those who have completed two years’ study in the Faculty 
of Arts, and have passed the prescribed examinations. 


Students of the University Attending Affiliated Theological 
Colleges, 


1. These students are subject to the regulations of the 
Faculty of Arts in the same manner as other students. 

2. ‘The Faculty will make formal reports to the governing 
body of the Theological College which such students may 
attend as to :—(1) their conduct and attendance on the classes 
oi the Faculty; and (2) their standing in the several exam- 
inations ; such reports to be furnished after the Examinations, 
if called for. 

3. Students of affiliated Theological Colleges who are pur- 
suing a double course in Arts and Divinity (six years at least) 
will take in the Third and Fourth Years the courses which 
constitute the ordinary curriculum in Arts, less a half course 
in each of these Years, or a whole course in either. 


VI. Medals, Prizes, Classing, and Certificates. 

1. Gold Medals will be awarded in the B.A. Honour Ex- 
aminations to Students who take the highest Honours of the 
First Rank in the subjects stated below, and who shall have 
passed ereditably the Ordinary Examinations for the Degree 
of B.A., provided they have been recommended therefor to 
the Corporation by the Faculty on the report of the Exam- 
iners :— 

The Henry Chapman Gold Medal.for Classical Languages 
and Literature. 


fe 
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The Prince of Wales Gold Medal for Mental and Moral 
Philosophy. 

The Anne Molson Gold Medal for Mathematies and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Lhe Shakspere Gold Medal for the Enghsh Language and 
Literature. ru, 

The Logan Gold Medal for Geology, Mineralogy and Paleon- 
tology. : 

he Major Hiram Mills Gold Medal for a subject to be chosen 
by the Faculty from year to year. 

In addition to the above, certain medals are offered annu- 
ally by the Alliance Franeaise, at the discretion of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

If there be no candidate for any Medal, or if none of the 


eandidates fulfil the required conditions, the Medal will be 


withheld, and the proceeds of its endowment for the year may 
be devoted to prizes in the subject for which the Medal was 
intended. For details, see announcement of the several sub- 
jects below. 

2. Special Certificates will be given to those Candidates for 
B.A. who have been placed in the First Class at the ordinary 
B.A. Examination; have obtained three-fourths of the maxi- 
mum marks in the aggregate of the studies proper to their 
year; are in the First Class in not less than half the subjects, 
and have no Third Class. At this examination, no Candidate 
who has taken exemptions (see pp. 66-7) can be placed in 
the First Class unless he has obtained First Class in four of 
the departments in which he has been examined, and has no 
Third Class. 

3. Certificates of High General Standing will be granted to 
those Undergraduates of the first two years who have obtained 
three-fourths of the maximum marks in the aggregate of the 
studies proper to their year, are placed in the First Class in 
not less than half the subjects, and have not more than one 
Third Class. In the Third Year the conditions are the same 
as for the Special Certificate for B.A. 
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4, Prizes or Certificates will be given to those Under= 


graduates who have distinguished themselves in the studies of 5 


a particular class, and have attended all the other classes pro= 
per to their year. 

5. Graduates who attend lectures in any subject, and pass 
the corresponding Examinations therein, may obtain certifi- 
cates of their standing, whether the course in question be 


Ordinary, Advanced or Honour. 


6. His Excellency the Earl of Minto has been pleased 10 


offer annually during his term of office a Gold Medal for the™ 


study of Modern Languages and Literature. 


The Regulations for the Gold Medal are as follows :— 


(1) The subjects for competition shall be the French and German » 


languages and literatures. 

(2) The course of study shall extend over two years, VizZ., the 
Third and Fourth Years. 

(3) The successful Candidate must be capable of speaking and 
writing both languages correctly. 

(4) There shall be examinations in the subjects of the course in 
both the Third and Fourth Years, at which Honours may be awarded 
to deserving Candidates. 

(5) The general conditions of competition and the privileges a8 
regards exemptions shall be the same as for the other Gold Medals) 
in the Faculty of Arts. 


ty 


>! 


(6) Students from other Faculties shall be allowed to compete, _ 


provided they pass the examinations of the Third and Fourth Years® 
in the above subjects. 

(7) Candidates desiring to enter the Third Year of the Course), 
who have not obtained first-class standing at the Intermediate OF 
Sessional Examinations of the Second Year in Arts, are required t@ 
pass an examination in the work of the first two years of the Course 
in Modern Languages, if called on to do so by the Professors. 


a 


= 


(8) The subjects of examination shall be those of the Hong 


Course in. Modern Languages. 


6. The Neil Stewart Prize of $15 is open to all Under- 
graduates and Graduates of this University, and also to Grad= 


uates of any other University, who are students of Theology 
in some College affiliated to this University. The rules which 
govern the award of this prize are as follows :— 


(1) The Candidate must pass, in the First Class, a thorough” 


examination upon the following subjects: Hebrew Grammar; reading 
and translation at sight from the Pentateuch, and from such poets 
portions of the Scriptures as may be determined. 


(2) There will be two Examinations of three hours each—one if 
Grammar and the other in Translation and Analysis. 
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(Course for the present year: Hebrew Grammar (Gesenius ; 
Translation and Analysis of Exodus; Isaiah XL. to the end of the 
book.) 

(3) In case competitors should fail to attain the above standard, 
the prize will be withheld, and a prize of $30 will be offered in the 
following year for the same. 


This Prize, founded by the late Rev. C. C. Stewart, M.A., 
and terminated by his death, was re-established by the liberal- 
ity of the late Neil Stewart, Esq., of Vankleek Hill. 

7. Early English Text Society’s Prize—This prize, the 
annual gift of the Early English Text Society, will be awarded 
for proficiency in the subjects of the language group in the 
English Honour curriculum of the Third and Fourth Years, 

8. New Shakspere Society’s Prize—This Prize, the annual 
gvift of the New Shakspere Society, open to Graduates and 
Undergraduates, will be awarded for a critical knowledge of 
the following plays of Shakspere :—Hamlet; Macbeth ; 
Othello; King Lear. 


9. Charles G. Coster Memorial Prize.—This Prize, intended 
as a tribute to the memory of the late Rev. Chas. G. Coster, 
M.A., Ph.D., Principal of the Grammar School, St. John, 
N.B., is offered by Colin H. Livingstone, B.A., to Under- 
graduates (men or women) from the Maritime Provinces, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
In April, 1901, it will be awarded to that U ndergraduate of 
the First, Second or Third Year, from the above Provinces, 
who, in the opinion of the Faculty, has passed the most satis- 
factory Sessional Examinations, under certain conditions laid 


down by the donor. 


10. Annie McIntosh Prize.—The income of the sum of $425, 
subseribed by the pupils and friends of the late Miss Annie 
M. McIntosh, will be offered as a prize to students of the 
Royal Victoria College in such subject or for such work as 
the Faculty may determine. 

11. Science Scholarships Granted by Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sion for the Exhibition of 1851.—These scholarships of the 
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value of £150 a year are tenable for two or, in rare instances, 
three years. ‘I'hey are limited, according to the Report of 
the Commission, ‘ to those branches of Science (such as Phy- 
sics, Mechanics and Chemistry) the extension of which is 
specially important for our national industries.” ‘Their object 
is not to facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, but “ to enable 
students to continue the prosecution of science with the view 
of aiding in its advance or in its application to the industries 
of the country.” 

Six nominations to these scholarships have already been 
placed by the Commissioners in 1891, 1893, 1895, 1897, 
1899 and 1901, at the disposal of McGill University, and 
have been awarded. 

When nominations are offered, they are open to Students 
of not less than three years standing in the Faculty of Arts 
or of Applied Science, and are tenable at any University or 
at any other Institution approved by the Commission. 

12. The names of those who have taken Honours, Certi- 
ficates or Prizes will be published in order of merit, with 
mention, in the case of Students of the First and Second 
Years, of the schools in which their preliminary education has 
been received. 

Vit. Summer Classes. 


During the months of May and June, a series of SumMER 
Crasses will be conducted, intended mainly in the first im 
stance, to meet the requirements of students in the first two 
years of their course. The subjects offered are English, Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics, Logic, French, and German. <A fee of 
eight dollars will be exigible for any one class, and of four 
dollars for each additional class. 


Vill. Fees. 
All fees and fines are payable to the Bursar. 
The fees must be paid to the Bursar, and the receipts shown 
to the Dean within a fortnight after the commencement of 
attendance in each session. In case of default, the student’s 
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name will be removed from the College Books, and can be 
replaced thereon only by permission of the Faculty, and on 
payment of a fine of $2. 

Undergraduates matriculated: before May, 1898, and Par- 
tial Students who have entered the affiliated Theological Col- 
leges before May, 1898, and are pursuing the curricula of 
such Colleges, are subject to the old scale of fees. 

1. Undergraduates and Conditioned Students—$61 per ses- 
sion. ‘This will include the fee for Laboratory work, Library, 
Gymnasium and Athletics, and Graduation. In the Third and 
Fourth Years, it will cover the normal amount of practical 
instruction given in each subject having a Laboratory Course. 

Matriculation fee for entrance into the Second Year, $10, 
in addition to the sessional fee. 

2. Partial Students.—(First and Second Years.)—$16 per 
session for one course of lectures, including the use of the 
Library ; $12 per session for each additional course; $8 per 
session for each half-course. In addition there will be a fee 
of $3 for Athletics. 

3. Partial Students—(Third and Fourth Years.) 
session for one course of le ctures, including the use of the 
Library and Athletics; $20 per session for each additional 
course; $11 per session for each half: course. In addition 
there will be a fee of $3 for Athletics. 

Lhe lectures (and laboratory work, if any) in one subject 
in any one of the four College vears constitute a ‘* Course,” 
if occupying three hours per week, a “ Half-Course ” if oceu- 





22 per 


pying less than three hours per week. 
Partial Students taking the full curriculum in any one year 
pay the same fees as Undergraduates in that vear. 
4, Graduates in Arts of this University are allowed, on pay- 
ment of one-half of the usual fees, to attend all lectures, 
except those for which a special fee is exigible. For Bachelors if 
of Arts proceeding to M.A. by taking for one year a graduate 
course of study, the fee is $40. This will cover Laboratory 


work. 
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5. Caution Money.—Every student is required to deposit. 


with the Bursar the sum of $5 as caution money for damage 
done to furniture, apparatus, Mecca: ete. 


t Special Fees. . 
PEOOUTION (Optional ee ais os soa es wr ae $5 00 
Gymnasium (for partial students)... .. .. 2 50 
SUPPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION, at the ae ‘data fixed 
by the Faculty ius os rr 


SupPLEMENTAL EXAMINATION, when granted .at any 
other time than the regular date fixed by the 
Faculty .. Pisias Av gts HEN Sa ig 

CERTIFICATE OF STANDING, $ resuitgtl't to a tide on 
RPLICALION Leia dw oC ES 

CERTIFICATE OF STANDING, if accompanied by a state- 


00 


Or 


ment of classification in the several subjects of 
GRAMINATION Se eis ee se a we a ee ee 

All applications for certificates must be addressed to the 
Registrar of the Unwersity, accompanied by the required fee. 

No certificates are given for attendance on lectures unless 
the corresponding « xaminations have been passed. 

All fees for Supplemental Examinations must be paid to 
the Bursar, and the receipts shown to the Dean before the 
examination. 

All fines are applied to the purchase of books for the 
Library. 


VI. COURSES OF LECTURES. 


Classical Literature and History. 


PROFESSORS:—W. PETERSON, M.A., LL.D. 
FRANK CARTER, M.A. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR:—A. J. Eaton, M.A., PH.D. 
LECTURERS:—S. B. Suack, M.A.; H. N. SaAnpErs, M.A. 


In this department, the work of the first two years is 
divided mainly between exercise in |Grammar and /Composi- 
tion and the reading of selected authors. The attention of 


the student is at the same time directed to the collateral sub- 
jects of History, Literature, Antiquities, and Geography, in 
connection with which various text-books are recommended, 
as specified below. 

In the Third and Fourth Years (as.also in the Honour 
Courses) the instruction takes more of the lecture form, and 
an attempt is made to give a connected ;view of the leading 
branches of ancient literature, and the most important phases 
of ancient life and thought. 

Students may,be examined on the whole of the work pre- 
scribed for each class, even though it may not have been over- 
taken in lecture. 

Subjects are suggested for Summer Readings in ;the vari- 
ous branches of class work. Students are strongly recom- 
mended to undertake these subjects during their long vaca- 
tion, and credit will be given for them at an examination 
held in the first week of October . 

Students are also recommended to devote some part of the 
vacation to the subjects set down under the head of History 
and Literature, which will form part of the Sessional Exam- 
inations. 


Greek. 


1. In this class, besides a review of grammatical prinei- 
ples (Rutherford’s Greek Grammar, Accidence), portions of 
some Greek authors—e.g., Xenophon, Homer, Herodotus, 
Lucian, and Euripides—are read and explained. 

For 190102, the work will be Plato, Crito (Adam, Pitt 
Press) ; Homer, Iliad, XXII (E dwards, Pitt Pre ss) ; Euri- 
pides, Aigceths (Blakeney, Bell & €o.) For € omposition, 
the manual used will be North & Hillard’s Greek Prose 
Composition ( Rivingtons) ; for Translation at Sight, 
written and oral, Turner’s Latin and Greek Passages (Long- 
mans). 

History.—From B.C. 560 to 479, Cox’s “ Greeks and Per- 
sians ” (Longmans’ Epoch Series). 

Four hours a week. 


Ordinary 
First Year. 








Second 
Year. 


Third 
Year. 


— 
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The work of the Second Year will be selected mainly 
from the Greek Dramatists, and from Thucydides, Plato or 
Demosthenes. 

Subjects for 1901-02 :— 

SUMMER ReEApInes.—Lucian’s Charon and Somnium 
(Heitland, Pitt Press). Students are also recommended to 
work Beciah some portion of burnet’s Greek Rudiments 
(Longmans). 

SEssionaL Lecturrs.—Thucydides, Selections from Book 
Iil (Spratt, Pitt Press); Homer, Odyssey IX (Edwards, 
Pitt Press) ; Sophocles, Electra (Jebb, Longmans, or Camp- 
bell & Abbott , Clarendon Press). The practice of Composi- 
tion and Pieemaiaitinn at Sight will be continued as before ; 
North & Hillard’s Greek Prose Composition (Rivingtons), 
and Jerram’s Anglice Reddenda ( First Series). 

Mistory.—The Athenian Supremacy; Cox’s “ Athenian 
Empire ” (Longmans’ Epoch Series), with Abbott’s ‘“ Peri- 
cles” (Putnam). 

LireraturE.—Outlines as contained in Jebb’s Primer of 
Greek Literature, pp. 1-100. 

Four hours a week. 

The following books are recommended for general use dur- 
ing the first two years of the course:—Jebb’s Introduction 
to Homer (Maclehose) ; Jebb’s Primer of Greek Literature, 
supplemented by readings in Murray, Jevons or Mahaffy; 
Gow’s Companion to School C lassies (in part) ; Oman’s His- 





tory of Greece (Longmans), or Bury’s (Macmillan) ; 
Mahaffy’s Primer of Greek Antiquities; and Tozer’s Primer 
of Classical Geography (Macmillan); Rutherford’s Greek 
Grammar (Accidence and Syntax) ; or Sonnenschein’s (Par- 
allel Grammar Series), or. Burnet’s Greek Rudiments. 

Students should prov ide themselves also with Kiepert’s 
Atlas Antiquus. 


Under the provisions of the new curriculum Greek is 
one of the subjects which may be offered as one of the six 


~] 
~~ 


courses during the Third and Fourth Years together. The 
increased time which will thus be given to it will make it 
possible tO add to the reading ot selected authors anc the 
practice of Composition and Translation at Sight short 
courses of lectures on subjects of general interest in the 
departments of History, Philosophy, Literature, Art and 

Antiquities. One fourth of the whole time of the Class (2.e., 

one hour a week) will be devoted to such lecture-courses. 

For the Session 1901-02, the course will be as follows :— 
@. SUMMER Reapines.—Sophocles, Antigone (Jebb, Pitt 

Press, or Campbell & Abbott, Clarendon Press). 

6. History, Lireraturn, Art anp ANTIQUITIES.—Courses 
will be delivered on two of the following three :— 

(1) Development of the Greek Drama—12 Lectures. 

(2) An outline sketch of Greek Philosophy—12 Lec- 
tures. 

(8) History of Greece from the accession of Alexan- 
der the Great—12 Lectures. 

These lectures will be illustrated, where possible, by lantern 
slides or photographs, while many of the best works on classi- 
cal antiquities will also be accessible to the student in the 
College Library. 

c. AurHors.—Kynaston’s Greek Elegiac Poetry (Maemil- 
lan); Aristophanes, The Knights (Merry, Clarendon 
Press); Plato, Laches, Charmides and Lysis (Newhall, 
The American Book Company). 

d. For practice in Composition, Sidgwick’s Introduction to 
Greek Prose will be used ; for Translation at Sight, 
Tod and Longworth, Passages for Unseen Translation 
(Longmans). 

Four hours a week. 

4. Subjects for 1901-02 :— 

ScuarerR Reapinas.—Merriam’s ‘f The Phaeactans of 
Homer ” (Harpers). 

The remainder of the course will be the same as for the 


Third Year. 


Fourth. 
Year. 








Honcurs. 
Third and 
Fourth 
Years. 
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The following books are recommended for general use: 
Gow’s Companion to School Classics (Macmillan); Bury’s 
History of Greece (Macmillan); Jebb’s Growth and Influ 
ence of Classical Greek Poetry (Macmillan); Campbell’s 
Guide to Greek Tragedy (Percival) ; Abbott’s Pericles ( Put- 
nam); Haigh’s The Attic Theatre (Clarendon Press) ; Oor- 
nish’s Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(Murray); Jevons’ or Mahaify’s or Murray’s History of 
Greek Literature; Kiepert’s Manual of Ancient Geography 
(Maemillan); Greenidge’s Constitutional History; King & 
Cookson’s Comparative Grammar (Clarendon Press). 


Students taking Comparative Philology as a half course m 
either the Third or Fourth Year may in that year omit from 
the prescribed courses in Greek, or Latin, or Greek and 
Latin together, one author and two of the short courses under 
the head of History, Literature, Art and Antiquities. 


5. The work of the Honours Classes in Greek has been so 
arranged as to admit of separate courses of lectures being 
given, with illustrative readings, along certain main lines of 
literary study, in addition to supplementary work as pro- 
vided for below. In 1901-1902 the Lecture ‘courses will be 
as under, the books selected for class reading being specified 
under each separate head :— 

A. Epic Poetry: The Composition of the Iliad, with a 
special study of Books I, XI, XVIII, XXIII. Editions 
recommended: I]. I-XII (Leaf, Macmillan), with Il. XIII 
XXIV (Leaf & Bayfield, Macmillan). 

B. History: Thucydides VII (Marchant, Macmillan). 

C. Drama: Aeschylus, Agamemnon (Sidgwick, Clarendon 
Press). 

Three hours a week. 

Translation at Sight. 
eises (Clarendon Press). 


Prose Composition.—Sidgwick, and from Dictation. 





F'ox & Bromley’s Models and Exer- 
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Seminary Work.—Essays and Lectures on History, Lit- 
erature, Comparative Philology and Ancient Philosophy. 


6. Private Reading.—Plato, Purves’s Selections, pp. 1-21, 
and 55 to 112 (Clarendon Press); Thucydides VI (Mar- 
chant, Macmillan) ; Sophocles, Antigone (Jebb, Pitt Press; 
or Campbell & Abbott, Clarendon Press). 


In History the examination will be directed to testing a 
general knowledge of the course of Greek History to the 
death of Alexander, and a more minute knowledge of the 
development of the Athenian Constitution and the period 
of Athenian Supremacy. In Juterature, a general know- 
ledge will be expected of the course of Greek literature, 


and a more minute knowledge of the lives and writings of , 


the authors prescribed. 


". Private Reading.—Sophocles, Trachiniae (Jebb, Cam- 


bridge Press) ; Herodotus, Book VII (Butler, Maemillan) ; 
Be ischishes. Frogs (Merry, Clarendon Press); Attie Ora- 
tors (Jebb’s le des Maemillan); Aristétle, Ethies I, I, 
and X (Bywater, Oxford) ; Theocritus, I, II, IV, XI, XV 
(Kynaston, Clarendon Press). 

History, Literature and Antiquitves—Oman, Bury, 
Symonds, Murray; Jebb’s Growth and Influence of Classi- 
cal Greek Poetry; Leaf’s Companion to the Iliad; Butcher’s 
Aspects of the Greek Genius; Mahaffy’s Social Life in 
Greece; Jebb’s Attic Orators. 

Grammar and Philology.—Goodwin’s Greek Moods and 
Tenses, and Giles’s Short Manual of Philology (Maemil- 
lan) ; Monre 3 Homeric Grammar (Clarendon Press). 


British School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


This University 1s a contributor to the support of this 
School, which affords fac ‘ilities for archzological and classi- 
cal investigation, and study in Greece. Graduates in Arts 
of MeGill_ University are accordingly entitled to ‘special 


‘privileges and advantages as regar ds tuition in the School. 


Third 
Year. 








Ordinary 


First 
ear. 


Second 
Year. 


ce 


Latin. 


1. In this class, besides a general review of grammatical 
principles (Sonnenschein’s Latin Grammar; Parallel Gram- 
mar Series), portions of some Latin author,—such as 
Ovid, Tibullus, Livy, Sallust, Virgil, Horace or Cicero— 
are read and explained. 

For 1901-02, the subjects will be Nepos, Lives of Mil- 


tiades, Themistocles, and Aristides (Shuckburgh, Cambridge 


Press); Ovid, Selections from Tristia (Simpson, Pitt 
Press); Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse, by Peck & 
Arrowsmith (The American. Book Company). For prac 
tice in Composition, both written and oral. the text-book in 
use during the first two years will be North and Hillard’s 
Latin Prose Composition (Rivineton’s) ; and for J’ranslation 
at Sight, Turner’s Latin and Greek Passages (Longmans). 
fHistory.—Carthaginian Wars, B.C., 263-146: Shuckburgh’s 
History of Rome, or “Rome and Carthage ” ( Longmans’ 
Epoch Series). , 

Four hours a week. 

2. For 1901-02, the subjeets will be:— 

SUMMER Rerapines.—Quintilian, X, ¢. 1, being Quin- 
tilian’s review of Ancient Literature ( Peterson, Clarendon 


Press, smaller edition). 

Students are also recommended to continue the practice 
of Prose Composition (North and Hillard re 

SEssionat Lecturrs.—Cicero, Select Orations (King, 
Clarendon Press); Horace, Historical and Political Odes 
(Church, Blackie); Virgil, Aeneid IX (Haigh, Clarendon 
Press). Composition and Translation at Sight, North & 
Hillard’s Latin Prose Composition (Rivingtons); and 
Ritchie’s Easy Passages (Longmans). 

History.—The last Century of the Republic, B.C. 138- 
31; as in Beesly’s “ The Gracchi, Marius and Sulla ” ( Long- 
mans’ Epoch Series), and “The Roman Triumvirates ” 
(Merivale, Longmans’ Epoch Series). 


hs 
war | 


CO 
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Lirerature.—The subject matter of Quintilian X. chap 
1, $§ 37-13 

Four hours a week. 

Ihe following books are recommended for general use 
during the first two years of the course: How and Leigh’s 
History of Rome ( Longmans’ ) : Strachan-Davidson’s Cicero; 
Warde-Fowler’s Cesar | Putnam ); Wilkins’? Primer of 
Roman Literature; Wilkins’ Primer of Roman Antiquities ; 
Latin Grammar, Gildersleeve and Lodge. 

Students should provide themselves also with Kiepert’s 


Atlas Antiquus. 


3. Under the provisions of the new Curriculum, Latin is 
one of the subjects which may be offered as one of six courses, 
during the Third and Fourth Years together. The increased 
tame which will thus be given to it will make it possible to 
add to the reading of selected authors and the practice of 
Composition and Translation at Sight short courses of lec- 
tures on subjects of general interest in the departments of 
History, Philosophy, ee ria and Antiquities One- 
fourth of the whole time of the Class (%.e., one hour a week) 
will be devoted to such +0 ure-courses. 

For the Session 1900-1901, the course will be as follows: 


a. SUMMER Reapines.—Virgil, Aeneid VI (Sidgwick, Pitt 
Press). 

b. History, LireraTuRE AND ANTIQUITIES.—Courses’ will 
be delivered on at least two of the following three sub- 
jects :— 

(1) Roman Life and Character—12 Lectures. 
(2) The Last Century of the Republic—12 Lectures. 
(3) History of Roman Literature from the end of the 
Republic—12 Lectures. 
These lectures will be illustrated, where possible, by lantern 
slides or photographs, while many of the best works on.classi- 
cal antiquities will also. be accessible to the student in the 


College Library. 


Third 
Year. 








Fourth 
Year. 


Honours. 
Third and 
Fourth 
Years. 
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c. AutHors.—Cicero, Letters to Atticus IL (Pretor, Pitt 
Press), with the Speeches Pro Marcello, Pro Ligario, 
and Pro Rege Deiotaro (Fausset, Clarendon Press) ; 
Juvenal, Selections (Duff, Pitt Press); Plautus, Cap- 
tivi (Lindsay, Clarendon Press). 

d. For practice in Composition, Sargent’s Easy Latin Prose 
Exercises (Clarendon Press), and from dictation; and 
for Translation at Sight, Tod and Longworth, Passages 
for Unseen Translation (Longmans). 

Four hours a week. 

4. Subjects for 1901-02 :— 

SumMER Reapines.—Horace, De Arte Poetica ( Wilkins, 
Maemillan ). 2 

The remainder of the course. will be the same as for the 
Third Year. 

Norr.—The following books are recommended for general 
use: Gow’s Companion to School Classies (Macmillan) ; 
Mackail’s Latin Literature (Murray); How & Leigh’s His- 
tory of Rome (Longmans); Pelham’s Outlines of Roman 
History (Percival) ; Capes’ Early Roman Empire (Long- 
\mans’ Epoch Series) ; Cornish’s Concise Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities (Murray); Kiepert’s Manual of 
Ancient Geography (Macmillan); Bennett’s Appendix to 
Latin Grammar. 


Students taking Comparatiwe Philology as a half course 
in either the Third or Fourth Year may in that year omat 
from the prescribed courses in Latin, or Greek, or Latin and 
Greek together, one author and two of the short courses under 
the head of History, Interature, Art and Antiquities. 


5. As in Greek, the work of the Honours Classes in Latin 
has been so arranged as to admit of separate courses of lee- 
tures being given, with illustrative readings, along certain 
main lines of literary study, in addition to supplementary 
work as provided for below. In 1901-1902, the Lecture 
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Courses will be as under, the books selected for class reading 
being specified under each separate head :— 

A, Epic Poetry: Virgil, Aeneid VII, VIII, IX (Sidg- 
wick, Pitt Press) ; Lucan, Pharsalia, VI (Heitland & Has- 
kins, Pitt Press) ; Statius, Thebais XI. 

B. History: Livy, Book I (Seeley, Clarendon Press) ; 
Tacitus, Annals, XIJI-X VI (Furneaux, Clarendon Press). 

C. Lyric and EKlegiae Poetry: Horace, Odes i and iii (Gow, 
Pitt Press); Catullus (Macnaghten & Ramsay, Duckworth 
& Co.) 3 

Three hours a week. 

Translation at Sight.—Fox & Bromley’s Models and Exer- 
cises ( Clarendon Press). Prose Composition. Selected 

ae 


passages. 





Senunary Work.—LEssays and Lectures on History, Liter- 
ature, Comparative Philology and Ancient Philosophy. 


6. Privale Neading.—Horace, Epistles I (Wilkins, Mac- 
millan) ; Cicero, Pro Plancio (Auden, Meamillan) ; Virgil, 
Aeneid VI (Sidgwick, Pitt Press) ; Sallust, Catiline (Cook, 
Maemillan). 

History.—A general knowledge of Roman History to the 
end of the First Century A.D., and a more minute know- 
ledge of the period from B.C. 146 to the Death of Augustus. 

Interature.—A general knowledge will be expected of the 
course of Roman Literature, and a more minute knowledge 
of the lives and writings of the authors prescribed. 


7. Private Reading.—Plautus, Rudens (Sonnenschein, 
Clarendon Press) ; Cicero, Tusculan Disputations I, I, and 
pro Milone (Clark, Clarendon Press); Terence, Hauton 
Timorumencos (Gray, Pitt Press); Merry’s Fragments of 
Early Latin Poetry (Clarendon Press); Quintilian, Book 
X (Peterson, Clarendon Press). 

History, Literature and Antiquities.—How & Leigh’s His- 
tory of Rome (Longmans) ; Tyrrel’s Latin Poetry ; Students’ 
Companion to Latin Authors (Middleton & Mills, Mac- 
millan). 


Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 
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Grammar and Phdology.—Lindsay’s Short Historical 
Latin. Grammar (Chrendon Press) and Giles’s Short 
Manual of . Philology (Macmillan) ; Lindsay’s Textual 
Kmendation (Macmillan). 

Sanskrit. 


LECTURER :—HENRY NEVILL SANDERS, M.A. 


The two courses in Sanskrit are primarily intended for 
students who have passed the Intermediate examination, but 
permission may in certain other cases be obtained to attend 
the elementary course. 

|. A. For beginners, ihe work mainly consisting in the mas 
tering of the elements of Sanskrit Grammar with such eom- 
position as tends to fix in the mind the knowledge thus 
acquired. Etymologicil references will be frequently made 
and comparisons suggested in order at once to familiarize 
the language and give it an educational value in spite of the 
elementary nature of ihe course. ‘This course counts as a 
halt-course qualifying for the degree, and it is especially 
recommended to studerts attending the half-course in Com- 
parative Philology. 

Two hours a week. 

Aes i. B. For those studeats who have already passed through 
Course A or its equivalent in Sanskrit preparation; one hour 
per week is devoted to Lectures on Indian Literature, com- 
meneing (1901-2) withthe Post Vedie Period. Two hours 
are devoted to reading :elections; one hour to grammar and 
composition bearing especially on ‘the texts read. Course 
B counts as one full course to the Final; courses A and B 
together, one and one-half, the student taking up Course B 
not being debarred thereby from repeating a course in an- 
other department. 

Four hours a week. 

Books required: Perry, Sanskrit Primer; Whitney’s San- 
skrit Grammar; Lanmin’s Sanskrit Reader (Ginn & Co.) 
For reference: Sanskrit Literature, A. A. Macdonell (Heine- 
mann). 
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Summer Leadings.—A course of Summer Readings will 
be suggested according to individual needs. During the 
months of May and June Mr. Sanders will be glad to give 


his personal supervision to students of Sanskrit and is pre- 


pared tO o1ve lectures it die notice i8 olven. 


Comparative Philology. 


; Dr. EATON 
LECTURERS :— Jf ~! BAT ane 
| Mr. SLACK. 


1. A.—Intrropuctory Coursrt.—25 Lectures. 

This course will deal with the following subjects: the 
history of the Seience of (‘omparative Philology ; the Indo- 
Gemanie languages and their classification and relation to 
one another; the origin of the so-called Aryan people’ and 
their primitive home and culture; the nature of compounds; 


Ablatit and its importance in explaining 


oO 


the phenomenon of 
apparent irregularities of declension and conjugation; the 


- existence of external Sandhi in the Indo-Germanic lan- 


guages; and the influence of Analogy and Contamination in 
the formation of words. The lectures will then go on to 
consider the Phonology cf the Indo-Germanie languages in 


detail. 


1. B. ComparativE GRAMMAR OF GREEK anD LatiIn.— 
25: lectures. 

This course will deal more exclusively with the history and 
structure of these languages and their relation to the other 
members of the group. 

It is primarily intended for Honour Students in the Class- 
ics, and for such others as may be found to be qualified. 


Certain exemptions in the Classical Courses see pp. (78, 82) 
are allowed to students taking the lectures in Comparative 
Philology, enabling them to make a full course by combin- 
ing it with either Greek or Latin, or two full courses by com- 
bining it with both. 








Ordinary 
First Year. 
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English Language and Literature. 


PROFESSOR :—CHAS. E. Moyss, B.A. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR :—P. T. LAFLEUR, M.A. 
LECTURER :—J. W. CUNLIFFE, D. LITT. 


TutrorR (ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE) :—SUSAN KE, CAMERON, M.A. 


1. A. Enetish Composirion.—A._ course of lectures, 
chiefly synthetical, on the principles of English composi- 
tion, with special reference to the use of words and the con- 
struction of sentences and paragraphs. Jegular essays are 
required of all students. Text-Book:—Nichol’s Manual (or 
an equivalent). One hour a week. 


1. B. Enetisn Laneuace.—Lectures will be given on the 
origin of English and its relation to other languages. While 
the method of treatment will be historical rather than philo- 
logical, the course will aim at making the student acquainted 
with the leading features of English at the main stages of its 
development. Toller’s “ Outlines of the History of the 
English Language” (Cambridge Series) will be used for 
reference, and the illustrative extracts irom English authors 
will be studied. One hour a week. 


1. C. Ewnerisn Lireraturn.—Studies of authors and mas- 
terpieces of English literature in a course of about twenty- 
five lectures. For’'1901-1902, the subject will be the leading 
prose Essayists of England from Bacon to Goldsmith. The 
treatment is critical rather than biographical, the intention 
being to explain the origin and growth of essay writing as 
a characteristic form of modern literary expression, together 
with the causes which have assisted in permanently estab- 
lishing its popularity. Incidentally, this course proves an- 
eillary to (1. A) through the opportunity which it offers of 
discussing analytically the style of the authors under exam- 
ination. Students will study Craik’s Prose Specimens and 
other special selections from the authors discussed. Two 
hours a week during the first term. 
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1. D. Evrorran History.—See page 103. 


2. KnetisH Lirrraturre.—The course will present ‘an out- 


line of English Literature from the Anglo-Saxon Period to 
the present day, and will be illustrated by printed syllabuses 
and lantern slides. The general subject will be divided into 
four periods (Pre-Chaucerian, Italian, French, Popular), 
and be approached for the most part through literary types. 
eae are recommended to use Morley’s Charts of Eng- 
lish Literature. Three hours a week. 

Bostaichtly Essays will be required on subjects set in 
connection with the lectures and will be taken into account 
in determining the standing of students at the end of the 
session. 


A. Enetisn Lirrerature.—Shakspere and the Later 
Elizabethan Dramatists —The aim of this course is to ex- 
tend and deepen the student’s knowledge of the Klizabethan 
drama. Shakspere’s growth in tragic power and intensity 
will be illustrated by a comparative study of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” “ Hamlet,” “Macbeth” and “ King Lear”; the 
relation of these plays to their sources will also be considered. 
The question of Shakpere’s collaboration with Fletcher will 
be discussed in connection with “ Henry VIII.” and “ The 
Two Noble’ Kinsmen,” and attention will be directed \to 
some of the other plays ascribed to Shakspere. Students 
are expected to make themselves familiar with the text of 
all the es named above, and further suggestions as to 
reading will be given along with the lectures on Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger and Ford. ‘Two hours 
a week. 


B. A course on Poetry and the Drama in England 
ins 1660 to 1789, with special and detailed reference to 
changes in literary ideals and expression during the period 
discussed. The lectures will include poets, from Dryden to 
Crabbe: dramatists, from the writers of Heroic plays to 
Sheridan. Students will be called upon to pay special atten- 


Second 
Year. 


Third and 
Fourth 
Years. 








Third‘and 
Fourth 
Years. 
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tion to the following works: Dryden, Absolom and Achito- 
phel; Pope, The Duneiad and The Rape of the L ock; Thom- 
son, Lhe Seasons (one book) ; Cowper, The Task (one book k) ; 
Crabbe, The Borough (four divisions) : peeet Kssay of 
Dramatic Poesy; Addiso1 a Cato; Goldsmith, She Stoops to 
Conquer; Sheridan, The School for Scandal. Two hours 
a week. 

3. C. Enerish Lancuace.—The course will consist mainly 
of the translation and examination of the English Language 
in its earliest distinctive stages, and may be taken instead of 
any two courses in English Literature. From time to time 
the relation of Ex iglish to other Teutonic languages will be 
illustrated. A few Early English texts will be studied with 
the view of elucidating the later history of English. There 
will be a series of illust rated | lectures in which various details 
of literature and aspects of life in the period under investiga- 
tion will be exhibited. 

Lext-Books:—Sweet, Anglo-Saxon Primer; Anglo-Saxon 
Reader (the whole). Morris, Specimens of Early English, 
Part IT, Extt. I, 1, VI, VII; TX. Four hours a week. 

D. Eyexish Composrrronn—An advanced course ov 
English Composition, including style, methods and principles 
of literary criticism treated from the historical point of view, 
and an introduction to the comparative study of literature in 
accordance with the most recent results of contemporary 
thought and research. In connection with this course 
students will be examined in a course of prescribed readings. 
Essays at stated periods are required of all. 

Books of reference and authorities: y’s History 
of Criticism; Lessing, Sainte-Beuve, Brunetiére, Arnold, 
oe Worsfold. One hour a week. 

A. Eneuisu Lireraturr.—A course on the Leading 
.. of the Nineteenth Century. The chief aspects of the 
French Revolution will be considered, and Republican feeling 
in England illustrated, chiefly from the works of Words 








worth, Coleridge and Southey. The indirect revolutionary 


89 
poets Byron and Shelley will then be considered, and their 
typical poems, together with those of the poets al ready men- 
tioned, critically examined. The remainder of the course 
will be given to Scott, Keats, Tennyson, Browning and Swin- 
burne. ‘Two hours a week. 


The following poems have been selected for private read- 


} 
| 
ing. A paper will be set on them at the sessional examina- 
tion of the lourth Year: 
W ordsworth:—The Sch olars of the Village School of —— 5 


Two April Mornings; The Fountain; The Peak of Weather- 
lam, in the Prelude—(‘‘ One Summer evening (led by her) 
I found,” Book I); ,Luey Poems; *“ Earth has not any- 
thine—;” Hart-leap Well; Tables Turned; Lines written in 
early spring; To my Sister; Excursion—The Vision in the 
Skies, (‘So was he lifted gently from the ground,” Book 
Il); The Child and the Shell, (‘‘I have seen a curious 
Child,” Book IV); Laodamia; ‘‘ It is a beauteous ghrenn 
“ The world is too much with us”; “ Scorn not the Sonnet” 

“ Milton, thou shouldst be living ”; Daffodils; The Yarrow 
Poems. Coleridge :—Dejection; Ode to France; Lines to a 
Gentleman, composed on the Night after his Recitation of a 
Poem on the Growth of an Individual Mind; Love; Youth 
and Age; Fancy in Nubibus; Christabel; Hymn before sun- 





rise in Vale of CHEM ONE Scott :—Lady of the Lake; 
Wild Huntsman; Fire King. Byron:—A Distant View of 


Harrow on the Hill: (‘hi dish Reeollee ions: Manfred ; 
Childe Harold. Canto I. JKeais:—Isabella ; Qde to a 


Grecian Urn: leet eae Homer. Shelley :— Ode to the 
West Wind: The Cloud; The Skylark; Alastor; Ozymandias; 
Adonais. ni n:-—-The Princess; In Memoriam. 


Browning ‘—Christmes Eve and Easter Day; Saul - Johannes 
Acricola; Pictor Ignotus; Fra Lippo Lippi; Radeas, del Sarto; 
The Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint Prexed’s Church; 
Bishop Pahcgsina’s A pology. 


4B. A general course on the history of English Prose . 
Fiction from Richardson to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 








Honours. 
Third Year. 
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tury, treating of the various forms successively given to Eng- 
lish novels during the period, and the influences that. stimu- 
lated or otherwise affected such productions. While students 
are expected to show particular knowledge of English master- 
pieces in this kind, frequent reference to cognate works by 
continental writers will also demand some familiarity with 
contemporary European literature. Portions of the follow- 
ing works will be selected for detailed study and discussion: 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe; Fielding, Amelia; Gold- 
smith, The Vicar of Wakefield; Godwin, Caleb Williams; 
Walpole, The Castle of Otranto; Thackeray, Henry Esmond. 
Books of Reference: Raleigh, The English Novel; Dunlop, 
History of Fiction; Tuckerman, Jeaffreson. Two hours a 
week. 

4. C. Enerisn Composirion.—The statement respecting 3 
D (p. 88), indicates the method and character of this course. 
which is regarded as a continuation of the course in the Third 
Year. 

ijonour students of the Third Year will take courses 5 
and 6 in addition to the ordinary English requirements of 
the Third year in language and literature. 

5. CHavcrer, SPENSER AND Miuton.—Chauceer will be con- 
sidered with reference to the social life of his time, which 
will be illustrated from his works, chiefly from the Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales. He will then be discussed with 
the view of bringing out not only his intrinsic merits, but 
his connection with French and Italian literature and _ his 
relations to his predecessors and successors in English poetry. 

Students will read the following works for examination: 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The Knightes Tale; The 
Parlement of Foules; The Hous of Fame. 

‘Two hours a week up to Christmas. 


After Christmas, Spenser and Milton will be studied, first 
in relation to the political and religious life of their times, 
and afterwards as to their poetic development and influence. 
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Students will read the following works for examination: 
Mother Hubberds Tale; Colin Clouts Come Home Again; 
Epithalamium; Faerie Queene, Bk. 1; Milton’s English 
Poems of the First Period (to 16387); Paradise Lost, Bks. 


I and II. 


Two hours a week. 

6. Prose writers before Dryden.—The main object, of the 
course will be to discuss the chief literary influences visible 
in the Pre-Restoration writers of English prose and to ex- 
amine characteristics, of style. The subject will be treated 
chronologically. As the course is largely interpretative 
and critical, facts of biography will be used only when they 
illustrate pomts of moment. 

Students will read the following works for examination: 
More, Utopia; Sidney, An Apologie for Poetry (Cook); 
Lodge, Rosalynd (Collier’s Shakespeare’s Library) ; Bacon, 
New Atlantis: Earle, Microcosmographie (Arber); Milton, 
Areopagitica (Hales). 

Two hours a week. 

Honour students of the Fourth year will select Language 
or Literature. 

Laneuacr.—The main subjects of study will be Anglo- 
Saxon, Middle English and Meeso-Gothic. Elementary 
courses may be eiven in Icelandic and Old Saxon if thought 
desirable. 

7. Anglo-Saxon.—The whole of Béowulf will be read in 
class and illustrated by notes on origins, philology and 
textual emendations. Z'ext-Book: Harrison and Sharp’s 
Béowulf (Ginn). Students will read selected portions of 
other poems for examination. Anglo-Saxon prose will be 
studied mainly in the tr:aslation of Gregory’s Pastoral Care 
and A¢lfrie’s Homilies. Students will be guided in the ex- 
amination of dialectal texts and referred to important articles 


in periodical literature dealing with that subject and also with | 


the field of Anglo-Saxon generally. 
Three hours a week. 


Honours. 
Fourth © 
Year. 
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8. Middle English.—The course is intended to give a 
knowledge of dialectal English and to, illustrate the changes 
the janguage has undergone. The texts given in Morris’s 
Specimens of Karly English, Part I, and Morris and Skeat’s 
Specimens of Karly English, Part II, may be regarded as the 
chief material for study. A list of books of reference and of 
important monographs will be given at the commencement 
of the course. 

Iwo hours a week. 

9. Meeso-Gothic.—The course on Meeso-Gothie is intended 
to open the way to the comparative study of ‘allied Teutonic 
languages. Particular attention will be given to the phono- 
logical relations of Mceso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon. Tezt- 
Books: Wright, Primer of the Gothic language; Ulfilas 
(Heyne). 

LITERATURE.—The courses in Literature deal mainly with 
the post-Restoration period. Two of them are of general 
character and two are limited to individual authors. The 
latter may be supplemented by courses on Wordsworth and 
Tennyson. 





1), Moprern Prosr Writrrers.—<After a short sketch of the 
earlier history of English prose, attention will be directed to 
the development of periodical literature and the rise of jour- 
nalism. The influence of leading essayists upon their con- 
temporaries and successors will be analysed, with special 
reference to the works of Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. Some account will be given 
of modern newspaper organization and its relation to present- 
day literature. 

Students will read the following works for examination: 
Carlyle, Heroes and Hero Worship; Ruskin, Crown of Wild 
Olives; Arnold, Essays in Criticism, Second Series (Maemil- 
lan); Stevenson, Virginibus Puerisque. 

Two hours a week.. 

11. Comparative Lirerature.—A course of lectures on 
the influence of English literature upon the continent of 


a=) h3 


Sardi: 
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Europe, chiefly during the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The treatment discusses mainly the historical de- 
velopment of ideas, but examines also corresponding modli- 
fications regarding literary method and form. 

Voltaire, Letters concerning the English Nation; Elton, 
The Augustan Age; Texte, Jean Jacques Rousseau and the 
Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature (tr. Matthews); Brune- 
tiére, L’ Evolution des 3 genres. 

Two hours a week. 

12. SuHaxsprre.—The history of Shaksperean criticism, 
textual and esthetic, will be traced from its beginnings 1m 
England and Germany to the present time. Students will 
be directed to:make themselves acquainted by private read- 
ing with the most important problems and results of modern 
research. 

Two hours a week before Christmas. 

13. Brownrve.—After Christmas there will be a course 
on Browning. The lectures will aim at explaining the char- 
acter of the poet’s genius, his view of the poetic art, and his 
outlook on the life and thought of his time. Several of the 
shorter poems will be selected for study in elass, chiefly from 
the ‘** Dramatic Lyrics,” and a detailed list for private read- 
ing will be given at the opening lecture. 

Two hours a week. 

Department of Modern Languages. 
(HERMANN WALTER, M.A., PH.D. 
LECTURERS : LEIGH R. GreGor, B.A., PH D. 
E. T. LAMBERT, B.A. 


SESSIONAL LECTURER:—J. L. MORIN, M.A. 
TuTOR (ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE): -MLLE. MILHAU, Lic. UNIV. FR. 


A .—French. 


Owing to the position which this University occupies in the 
midst of a very large French-speeking pi ypulation, there is a 
permanent demand for courses of a practical, conversational 
character: for the same reason, the Department profits by the 








Ordinary. 
First Year. 
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co-operation of French church services, French family life, 
French newspapers, French literary clubs, public lecture 
courses in the French language. 

The following dual courses (extending through the first 
two years) are the outcome of a gradual process of adaptation 
of the work of the Department to its circumstances. In draw- 
ing them up, the Staff has endeavoured to meet the special 


needs of the professional men of the Province of Quebee™ 


(every student being given the opportunity to learn to speak 
French), and also to provide for the maintenance of scientific 
methods. In Course 1 the study of Grammar and Literature 
is carried.on in accordance with the usual academic traditions, 
the French language being however largely used in class im 
struction. 1n Course 2, the same subjects are taught solely 
in the French language, and more in accordance with the seo 
called Natural method. In the Third and Fourth years all 
lectures are given and all studies carried on in French. 

Students will take as part of their Honour Course in 
Modern Languages the Third and Fourth Year Ordinary 
Course in History and that part of Section 1. A of the Course 
on Comparative Philology (p. 85), which deals with the 
general principles of linguistic development. 


1. French Composition.—Bertenshaw and Janau’s Manual 
(Longmans), including the prose passages for translation into 
French appended thereto. The following texts will be read 
and studied: Sandeau, Mademoiselle de la Seigliére (Heath 
& Co.); La Fontaine, Fables (Holt & Co.); Mérimée, Colomba 
(Macmillan) ; Moliére, L’Avare (Maemillan); Daudet, 
Trois Contes (Heath & Co.). | 

2. This Course includes: 





(a) the oral reproduction of 
stories by French authors; (b) biographical sketches of lead- 
ing writers, illustrated by typical selections from their works, 
which in some cases will be committed to memory; (ce) points 
of grammar treated incidentally; (d) notes on the great 
events of French history; (e) the following texts, which will 
be made the subject of conversation, analysis, réswmés, ete.: 
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Macdonald Chemistry Building.—A Lecture Theatre. 


RT 


Macdonald Chemistry Building.—A Laboratory. 
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Pages Choisies d’Alexandre Dumas (ed. Colin); Pailleron, 
Le Monde oii |’on s’ennuie (Jenkins); Guizot, Récits. 

Students are recommended to use Le Dictionnaire Larousse. 

There will be regular written exercises. 

The examination for the students of affiliated colleges will 
include the whole of Course 1 and the whole of the texts pre- 
scribed in Course 2. Equivalents for the remainder of Course 
2 will be stated on application. 

Four hours weekly, two for each Course. 

3. Summer Reaprnes.—George. Sand, La petite Fadette 
(Holt & Co.). 

French Composition.—Bertenshaw and Janau’s Manual, 
including the prose passages for translation into French ap- 
pended thereto. Dumas, La Question d’Argent (Allyn and 
Bacon); Racine, Britannicus (Masson, Hachette); V. Hugo, 
Les Misérables (Ginn & Co.) ; Loti, Pécheur d’Islande ( Riv- 
ington, Percival & Co.); notes on a few of the great names 
and on the principal schools of French Literature. 

There will be regular written exercises in composition and 
translation. 

4. This Course resembles Course 2 in its main features. 

The texts are:—Moliére, Les Femmes Savantes (Roche, 
Hachette); Victor Hugo, Ruy Blas (Heath & Co.); Michelet, 
Pages Choisies (ed. Colin). 

The examination for the students of affiliated colleges will 
include the whole of Course 3 and the whole of the texts in 
Course 4. Equivalents for the remainder of Course 4 will 
be stated on application. 

Four hours weekly, two for each Course. 


Second 
Year. 


These courses will consist mainly in the study of French third and 


Literature, which as far as possible will be compared with that 
of other European countries. Typical selections from the 
works of great writers of every period, and the whole of the 
subjoined lists of texts, will be read and studied. There will 
be regular oral and written French compositions on literary 
subjects. 


Fourth 
ears. 














1901-1902. 


1902-1903 


Honours. 
Third and 
Fourth 
Years. 


‘Philology. 
1901-1902. 
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SUMMER Reapincs.—Sarcey, Le Siége de Paris (Heath & 
Co. ). | 

0. Literature of the 18th and 19th Centuries. 

Voltaire, Prose (Heath & Co.); Rousseau, Lettre & d’Alem- 
bert sur les spectacles (Hachette); Beaumarchais, (Le Barbier 
de Séville (Clarendon Press); Victor Hugo, Hernani (Heath 
& Co.); De Musset, Poésies et Comédies (Ginn & Co.); 
Renan, Pages choisies (Colin); Flaubert, Trois Contes, 

6. Literature up to the end of the 17th Century. 

Corneille, Horace (Brette, Hachette), Cinna, (Clarendon 
Press); Racine, Britannicus (Masson, Hachette); Moliére, Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Hachette); Boileau, L’ Art poétique 
(Hachette); Bossuet, Oraison funébre sur le Prince de Condé; 
Mine de la Fayette, La Princesse de Cléves. 

N.B.—In order to be admitted to the above classes a 
student must understand French well enough to take lectures 
delivered in that language. 

Four hours weekly. | 

The work of the Honours Classes in French is divided into 
three Sections. The First includes the Historical study of 
the French Language, the Second, the History of French 
Literature, the Third, French Composition and the Reading 
and Study of French Texts. The First and Second Sections 
are taken up in alternate years, the Third annually. 
Students of the Third and Fourth Years take lectures to- 
gether. The texts prescribed in Course 9 are divided be 
tween the two years es may appear advisable. In order to 
obtain Honours, candidates must be able to speak French 
finently, 

7. This course will deal with the Historical development 
of the French language from its origin to the present day. 
The Old French Period will receive special attention, and im 
this connection the oldest texts, Serments de Strasbourg, 
Cantiléne de Sainte Eulalie, short portions of the Passio 
Christi, Vie de Saint Léger, Vie de Saint Alexis (Koschwitz, 
Les plus anciens monuments de la langue francaise, and Gas 
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ton Paris, Vie de Saint Alexis), and longer extracts from 
the Chanson de Roland (Gaston Paris), will be read and in- 
terpreted. Students will receive assistance in acquiring a fair 
reading knowledge of Old French subsequent to the Roland. 
Provencal grammar will necessarily be referred to and it may 
be possible to overtake the reading of Proveneal texts 
( Bariseh, (Chrestomathie ). Peculiarities of Canadian Spt ech 
will also be noticed. Students will make constant use of 
Schwan’s Alttranzésische Grammatik (revised by Behrens), 
Darmesteter’s Cours de Grammaire Historique, Nyrop’s 
Grammaire Historique and Horning’s Grammar prefixed to 
Bartsch’s Chrestomathie. A large and carefully chosen 
Romance library is placed at their disposal. 

Vhree hours weekly. 

8. Inasmuch as the Ordinary Course provides a compre- History of 
hensive survey of French Literature, Honour Students will suometeees 
be required to make a special study of certain men, move- 
ments and periods; to write résumés in the French language 
of Chapters of the larger Literary Histories dealing with 
limited periods, of Biographies, Articles in the Critical Re- 
views, ‘Monographs, etc. 

A special course will be delivered on the history of French 
Fiction. 

Three hours weekly. 

9. Composttrion.—Students will receive special instruction Texts and 
in the Art of Composition. They will be required to write Facer 
a number of French papers on literary and other subjects. 

Texts.—Students will find it necessary to read a consider- 
able number of the following texts during their summer holi- 





days, and are strongly recommended to make a beginning in 
the summer which precedes their Third Year Course. A 
critical knowledge of the contents is required. 

Pascal, Lettres provinciales I, 1V, XIII (Brunetiére, ed. 
Hachette): Mme de Sévigné, Lettres choisies (Régnier, ed. 
Hachette): Corneille, Le Menteur, Polyeucte; Moliére, Le 

| 
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Malade Imaginaire, Le Misanthrope; Racine, Les Plaideurs, 
Athalie; Boileau, Ocuvres poétiques (Brunetiére, ed. 
Hachette); Bossuet, Oraisons funeébres (Rébelliau, ed. 
Hachette); La Bruyére, Caractéres (Servois et Rébelliads ed. 
Hachette); Fénelon, Lettre a Academie francaise; Vol- 
taire, Brutus, Tancréde; Rousseau, Extraits en prose (Brunel, 
ed. Hae shette); Selections from Diderot, Extraits (Hachette); 
Beaumarchais, Le Mariage de Figaro; Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, Paul et Virginie ; Chénier (Selections) ; Chateau- 
briand, Génie du Christianisme (Selections); Mme de Staél, 
De l’Allemagne (Selections); Victor Hugo, Hernani, Ruy 
Blas, Notre Dame de Paris (Warren, ed. Holt); Lamartine 
(Selections); De Vigny, Sel. from Posies antiques et bar- 
bares; Chatterton, Cing-Mars (Sankey, ed. Heath); George 
Sand, Le Marquis de Villemer, La Mare au Diable; Balzac, 
Le curé de Tours (Holt & Co.); Augier, Maitre Guérin; 
Leconte de Lisle (Selections) ; Sully-Prudhomme (Selections); | 
Taine, Origines de la France conteniporaine (Holt & Co.); 
E. nd J. de Goncourt, Pages choisies (Colin); Zola (Selec 
tions; Maupassant, Contes choisis; Rostand, L’ Aiglon. 

Two hours weekly. . 

B. German. 

The ordinary Courses mainly kee p practical ends in view. 
As far as possible they enable the student to study the 
language from within. In the first two years special atten- 
tion is given to Grammar, in the Third and Fourth to Litera- 
ture. ‘Texts are « carefully studied, from the aesthetic and 
eritical as well as from the faevoniedt and linguistic points of 
view. A considerable amount of translation is done in class, 
English-German exercises in the prescribed text-book on 
Grammar being supplemented by the translation into Ger 
man of easy prose passages and the “ re-translation ” of texts. 
Importance is attached to correct and expressive reading 
aloud. 

1. The Joynes-Meissner German Grammar, including all 


Reginners’ English German exercises and appended prose passages fo? 
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translation into German (Heath & Oo.); Huss, German 
Reader (Heath & Co.); Leander, Traumereien (Heath &Co.); 
Uhland, Ballads (Macmillan); Freytag, Die Journalisten 
(Holt & Co.); Schiller, Maria Stuart (Heath & Co.); Storm, 
Immensee (Heath & Co.). 

Tutorial classes conducted during May and June enable 
students to overtake work not completed by the close of the 
Winter Session. 

Four hours weekly. 

2. The Joynes-Meissner German Grammar (Heath & Co.); 
Wildenbruch, Das edle Blut (Heath & Cc.); Uhland, Ballads 
and Romances (Maemillan & Co.); Freytag, Die Journalisten 
(Holt & Co.); Schiller, Maria Stuart (Heath & Co.); Storm, 
Immensee (Heath & Co.); Horning’s German Composition; 
a few well-known German poems will be committed to mem- 
ory; dictation; colloquial exercises. Prominence is given 
to written work. 

Four hours weekly. 

8. Summer Reraprinas.—BavumpBaou, Der Schwiegersohn 
(Heath & Co.). 

The Joynes-Meissner German Grammar; _ Schiller, 
Wilhelm Tell (Heath & Co.); Das Lied von der Glocke 
(Holt & Co.); Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea (Heath & 
Co.); Scheffel, Der Trompeter von Sakkingen (Heath & Co.); 
Keller, Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorie (Heath & Co.); 
Freytag, Aus dem Staate Friedrichs des Groszen (Heath & 
Co.); notes on a few of the great names of German Litera- 
ture, such as Otfried von Weissenburg, Das Nibelungenlied, 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Martin Lutaer, Martin Opitz, 
Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Heine. Prom- 
inence is given to written exercises, which include prose pas- 
sages for translation into German from Horning’s German 
Composition. 

Four hours weekly. 

4. Summer ReEapInes. 


(Heath & Co.). 
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Goethe, Iphigenie (Heath & Co.); Lessing, Nathan der 
Weise (Heath & Co.); Schiller, Don Carlos; Heine, Die 
Harzreise, Hichendorff, Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts 
(Heath & Co.); Tr 
into German; History of German Literature from the 
middle of the 18th Century to our own day een 

5. Goethe, Egmont (Ginn & Co.); Se hiller, Wallenstein’s 
Lager and Wallenstein’s Tod (Holt & © a5 ‘Heine, White's 
selections from his poems (Heath & Co.); Sudermann, Der 
Katzensteg (Heath wU 0.); Grillp yarZer, © Sapp 10 (Macmillan). 
Translation of prose passages from English into German ; 
History of German Literature up to the middle of the 18th 
Century (Kluge). 

our hours weekly in each year. 

The work of the Honours Classes in German 1s divided 
into three Sections. ‘The First includes, broadly speaking, 
the Historical study of the German Language; the Second, 
the History of German Literature; the Third, German Com- 
position and the Reading and ¢ ‘ritical study of German Texts. 
The First and Second sections are taken up in alternate years, 
the ated annually. Students of the Third and Fourth 
years take lectures together. Language in German is taken 
up im the same Session as Literature in French, and vice 


anslation of prose passages from English 


versa. The texts prescribed in Course 8 are tides between 
the two years as may seem advisable. The German 
laneuage alone is used in class instruction. 

In order. to obtein Honours, candidates must be capable of 
speaking German fluently. 

6. This course ineludes:— 

(a) a-general outline of the development of the German 
language from its origin to the present day, in the course of 
which the operation of the principal laws exemplified in the 
erowth of the language will be traced. 

(b) an introductory course in Old High German, regarded 
chiefly in its relation to the evolution of the German 


language. 
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(c) a special study of the Middl + High German period; 
its language and literature, with selected texts. Philological 
relations between thea Middle High German and the modern 
idiom will be pointed out. 

The following books will be eee ae inn, Mittel- 
hochdeutsches Lesebuch (Fasi & Beer, Ziirich); Behaghel, 
Deutsche Sprache; Wright, Middle High Cerna Pine: 
(Clarendon Press); Wright, Old High German Primer 
(Clarendon Press). 

Three hours weekly. 

Inasmuch as the Ordinary Course provides a compre- History of 
; Pate yo Literature. 

hensive survey of German Literature, Honour Students will 1901-1902. 
be required to make a special study of certain men, move- 
ments and periods, to write réswmés in the German Language 
of Chapters of the larger Literary Histories dealing with 
limited periods, of Biographies, Articles in the Critical Re 
views, Monographs, ete. 

Goethe’s Faust (more- especially the First Part) will be in- 
terpreted, and lectures given on its inception and composi- 
tion, as well as on the history of the Faust legend. 
_ Three hours weekly. 
8. Texrs anp Composirion.—Students are required tc Textsana 
vead the following texts, and make a critical study of their Somnere 
style and contents. It will be found necessary to begin the | 
reading of these texts in se summer holidays which precede 
the Third Year’s course. 

Students are required to write German essays on literary 
and other subjects. 

Klopstock, Messias, Cantos, I, IL and III, Odes (Selec- 
tions); Lessing, Emilia Galotti, Litteraturbriefe (Selections), 
Laokoon (Selections); Schiller, Kabale und Liebe, Die Braut 
von Messina; Goethe, Leiden des Jungen Werther, Dichtung 
und Wahrheit (Heath & Co.), Torquato Tasso; Wieland, 
Oberon (Selections); Herder, Volkslieder (Selections); 
Kleist, Kitchen von Heilbronn; Fouqué, Undine; Chamisso, 
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Peter Schlemihl; Heine, Prose (Clarendon Press); Grill- 
parzer, Konig Ottokar’s Gliick and Ende. Freytag, Bilder 
aus der deutschen Vergangenheit (Selections); Heyse, L’Ar- 
rabbiata; Sudermann, Johannes; Hauptmann, Die Versun- 
kene Glocke, Einsame Menschen; Maria von Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, Das Gemeindekind; Anzengruber, Der Pfarrer vob 
Kirehfeld. 


Two hours weekly. 


Semitic Languages. 


PROFESSOR :—D. CousstRAt, B.A.,/B.D., D.D., OFFICIER DE 


L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE. 


The course comprises lectures on the above languages and 
their literature, their genius and peculiarities. Comparative 
philology, affinity of roots, etc., also receive due attention, 
while the portions selected for translation will be illustrated 
and explained by reference to Oriental manners, customs, 
history, etc. 


Ordinary 1. Hebrew grammar and translation. English rendered into 
i Hebrew. Masoretic notes explained. The Hebrew 
text compared with the Septuagint and Vulgate 
Versions. 
Four hours a week. 
This course may also be taken as a course in either the 
Third or Fourth Years, by students who have not taken 
it in the Second Year. 


| Third Year 9. Hebrew Syntax. ‘Translation of difficult passages of the 
| Old Testament. Notes on the Massora and the Talmud 
(Mishna and Gemera). 
Two hours a week. 


Fourth 3. Translation continued. Characteristics of the Semitic 
Year. 1? 
aanguages, particularly of Aramaic, Syraic, Samaritan, 
Rabbinic, Arabic, Assyrian, Semitic Inscriptions. 
Two hours a week. 





4a. Hresrew.—Genesis. Isaiah, 40-66. Ecclesiastes. Liter- 
ature.—l, Lenormant, The Beginnings of History. 

Hesrew.—The course for the Second Year. 

“Hesrew.—The course for the Fourth Year. 

4b. Aramatc.—Daniel. Ezra. Selections from the Targums. 

Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth 





Interature. 
of Religion. 
Two hours a week. 

5a. Hesrew.— Malachi, Psalms, 1-72; Job, 26-42. ILvtera- 
ture.—lienan. A general History of the Semitic 
Languages. 

5b. Syrrac.—Selections from the Peshito, and from the 
Chronicles of Bar Hebreeus. Interature.—W. Wright, 
Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 





Two hours a week. 
4b and 5b (literature excepted) are the Additional Courses. 
History 


PROFESSOR :—CHARLES W. CoLBy, M.A., PH.D. 
LECTURER :—STEPHEN LEACOCK, B.A. 

1. The Main Epochs of European History. 

Twenty-four lectures will be given on as many subjects, 
taken from Ancient, Medizeval and Modern History. ‘The 
design of the course is less to present a mass of facts than to 
illustrate the chief features of racial, political and social pro- 
gress. When the class first meets each student will receive a 
syllabus containing a list of topical readings. The sessional 
examination will be based mainly on these and on tle follow- 
ing text-book :—‘‘ European History,” by G. B. Adams 
(Maemillan). The results of the examination will be counted 
under the head of English. Students will be required to pre- 
sent short essays on historical subjects at regular intervals. <A 
few illustrated lectures may also be given if suitable hours 
ean be found. 

Two hours a week during the second term. 


Honours. 
Third and 
Fourth 
Years 


Ordinary 
First Year 





i 


Third or 
Fourth 
Year. 


Honours. 
Third and 
Fourth 
Years. 
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9. The Medieval and Modern History of Europe, 
159. 

This is a general course dealing with the historical devel- 
opment of European nations from the German Inroads to the 
beginning of the French Revolution. Special attention will 
be devoted to institutions and movements. Topics for mves- 
tigation will be frequently assigned, and students will write at 
least one thesis during the year. Apart from topical readings, 
the following books are prescribed :— 

Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (Macmillan) ; Symonds, 
The Renaissance in Italy, abridged by Pearson (Holt); See- 
bohm, The Era of the Protestant Revolution (Longmans); 
Gardiner, The Thirty Years’ War (Longmans) ; Hassall, The 
Balance of Power (Macmillan). Four hours a week. 


\ ° 
3 The Renaissance. Three hours a week. (Omitted im 
1901-1902). 


4, The Reformation. ‘Three hours a week. (Omitted in 
1901-1902). 


5. The Seventeenth Century. 

This course embraces almost the whole of the Seventeenth 
and the first years of the Eighteenth Century, ending at 1713 
with the conclusion of the wars waged by Louis XIV. . Its 
salient features are the disorganization of Germany and the 
central position of France in Europe from the age of Richeliew 
to the Peace of Utrecht. Among subordinate topics may be 
mentioned the status and relations of the principal religious 
parties on the eve of the Thirty Years’ War, the decline of 
Spain, the diplomacy of Richelieu, the acme of Dutch power, 
the administration of Colbert, the social condition of France 
at the end of the Seventeenth Century, and the military 
operations which attended the War of the Spanish Succession. 
An attempt will be made to set forth the personal character 
of leading men, and to point the direction of the most striking 
intellectual tendencies which emerge during the period. One 
thesis will be required. Three hours a week. 
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6. Canadian History, 1608-1791. (Session 1902-1903. ) 

Lhe aim of this course will be to describe the institutions 
of the Old Régime, and the establishment of British power 
in Canada. Its scope may be partly seen from the following 
list ot topics : the nature of the French settlement. the social 
and political life of the colony (including seigniorial tenure). 
the ecclesiastical system, the relations of New France and 
New England, the Seven Years’ War, the Quebec Act, the 
part of Canada in the War of the American Revolution. the 
Constitutional Act. Two hours a week. 


Y 


7. Historical Seminary. 

Under this head lectures will be given on such technical 
subjects as historical method. bibliography, chronology, and 
historical geography. One hour a week. 

8. English Constitutional History,—1307. (This course 
may be omitted in Session 1902-1903. ) 

The lectures of this course will follow the organic develop- 
ment of the English constitution from the earliest period to 
the death of Edward I. The later constitutional history of 
England will be among the subjects treated under Political 
Seience. See p. 127. .Two hours a week. 


9. Lhe Political and Constitutional History of Europe 
since 1789. 

In this course narrative history will be subordinated to a 
description of the leading types of government which have 
been established in Europe since the beginning of the French 
Revolution. The constitutional changes of France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland and Austria-Hungary will be rendered 


most prominent. Four hours a week. 


L'exts—Honour students in History will be examined at 
the end of the Third Year on the following texts :- 

Herodotus, VI-VIII, Macaulay’s trans. ; Thucydides, I, I, 
1-65, VI, VII, Jowett’s trans. ; Plato, The Republic, Jowett’s 
trans.; Plutarch, The Lives of Aristides, Themistocles, Peri- 


cles and Timoleon, Clough’s trans. ; Polybius, I, II, V, Shuek- 


Honours. 
Third 
Year. 


Fourth 
Year. 
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burgh’s trans.; Livy, XXI-X XII, Church and Brodribb’s 
trans. ; Tacitus, Annals Il, Germania, Vita Agricolae, 
Chureh and Brodribb’s trans. 

Honour students in History will be examined at the end 
of the Fourth Year on the following texts :— 

Clarendon, History of the Rel yellion, Book XI; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, chaps. XLIV, L, LI, LXV1; Bucket Re- 
flections on the French Revolution ; Mace, History of 
England, chap. III ; Bagehot, The English Constitution ; 
Stubbs, ene Charte rs, Introduction; Lord Acton, German 
Schools of History, E ‘nglish Historical Review, Vol. 1; Mat- 
thew Arnold, Pagan and Mediaeval Religious Sentiment, in 
Essays in Criticism (First Series); Captain Mahan, The In- 
fence of Sea Power on History; Langlois et Seignobos, In- 
troduction aux Etudes Historiques, trans. G. G. Berry ; Bryce, 
The American Commonwealth. 

Summer Readings.—Students who intend to take History 
¥ are advised to read the books prescribed under that course, 
during the summer vacation. 

In connection with History 5, Honour students of the 
Third and: Fourth Years are advised to read the following 
books during the summer vacation: 

Wakeman, The Ascendancy of France (Macmillan) ; Kat 
chin, History of France, Vol. IL] ; Gindely, The Thirty 
Years’ War (Bentley) ; Fletcher, Gustavus Adolphus 
(Unwin) ; Lodge, Richelieu ( (Macmillan) ; Perkins, Richelieu 
and Mazarin ; Tuttle, History of Prussia, Vol. Ll. 

Honour Courses.—Students of the Third Year who are 
eandidates for Honours 24 History will take the following 
courses: History 2, 5, 7, 9; Political Science and Econom: 
ics; and one other full course, or two half-courses, to be 
chosen from anv diets Students of the Fourth Year 
who are candidates for Honours in History will take the fol- 
lowing courses: History 5, ye OS Economies, see p. 126; 
and one other full course, or two half-courses, to be chosen 
from any division. A special thesis of Seo tiuet character 
will also be required. 
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Constitutional Law. 
PROFESSOR :—DEAN WALTON (FACULTY OF LAW). 


he Constitutional Law of Canada will be treated in the 
following order:—1. Canadian Constitutional History prior 
to Confederation. 2. The British North America Act, and 
the leading cases under it which illustrate the respective 
powers of the Dominion and the Provinces. 3. The funda- 
mentals of English Constitutional Government which form 
the basis of the Canadian Constitution. 4. The Cabinet Sys- 
tem. 5. The difference between English and French prac- 
tice as to responsibility of officials. 

Two hours a week. 


Mental and Moral Philosophy. 


PROFESSOR :—J. CLARK Murray. LL.D. 
LECTURER :— 
HitpA D. OAKELEY, M.A. 


1. A. A course of lectures on Elementary Psychology. 
While discussing fully the phenomena of Sensation, as well as 
the primary processes of Attention, Association, and Com- 
parison in connection with their bearing on mental develop- 
ments in individuals and species, the lecturer also seeks to 
present to the student the chief fundamental problems, prin- 
ciples and methods involved in the study of more advanced 
philosophical subjects. In addition to Murray’s Handbook 
of Psychology, the following authors should be consulted :— 

James, Psychology (briefer course); Ladd, Psychology, 
Descriptive and Explanatory; Spencer, Psychology (selec- 
tions); Wundt, Human and Animal Psychology. 


1. B. A course of lectures in Formal Logic, as in such text- 
books as Hyslop’s Logic and Argument, or Lotze’s Outlines 
of Logic, Part I. The lectures endeavour to show the appli- 
eation of logical processes to actual. discussion, with special 
attention to common fallacies exemplified in literature and 


daily life. 


Second 
Year. 





Third or 
Fourth 
Year 


Honours 
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Students are further required to read specified chapters. 
from the following works :— 

« Sidewick, Fallacies; Lafleur, Illustrations of Logie. 

Three hours a week. 

2. In the first term an advanced course on the Logie of 
Induction, including an examination of the fundamental con- 
cepts of theoretical science. Students are referred, in addi- 
tion, to Mill’s System of Logic, Book III, IV and VI, to 
Sigvart’s Logic, Vol. II, Jevons’ Principles of Science, Venn’s 
Empirical Logic. 

3. In the tirst term also a course on Moral Philosophy 
discussing the problems of Ethical Theory on the lines indi- 
cated in Murray’s Introduction to Kthies, pp. 1-254. 

4. In the first term also a course on the History of 
Philosophy. 

5. In the second term an advanced course on the Psyeh- 
ology of Cognition, tracing the principal stages in the evolu- 
tion of intelligence. The general problem, also, of the nature 
of knowledge is discussed, in view of the light which it throws. 
on the ultimate nature of reality. Students are referred, 
among other works, to Murray, Handbook of Psychology,. 
Book Ii, Part 1. 

6. In the second term also a course on Applied Ethics, on 
the lines indicated in Murray’s Introduction to Ethics, pp- 
235-404. 

N.B.—In all the classes of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
students are required to write essays on Philosophical subjects, 
or to perform exercises in Logie. 

All these classes in the Third and Fourth Years meet four 
hours a week. 

Candidates for Honours in Philosophy are in general re- 
quired to take all the Ordinary Courses in Logic and Meta- 
physics, in Moral Philosophy, in Political Science and Econo- 
mics, as well as the following Honour Courses :— 

7. This course is devoted mainly to the history of Greek 
Philosophy. It begins with the colonial period, during which 
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ie yhical activity was most energetic among the colonies 
of the Greeks in Asia Minor and Italy, It then passes on to 
the Athenian period, beginning about the middle of the fifth 
century, b.C., when Philosophy found a home in the greatest 
centre of atelians ual life in the ancient world. <A third 
period is then seamed during which Philosophy extends its 
culture over ancient life by the spread of the great schools, 
especially the Stoical and the Epicurean, which arose towards 
the end of the fourth century, B.C. Finally, some account is 
given of the movement, of which Alexandria was the centre, 
and by which Greek Philosophy was brought into contact with 
Oriental thought. The history is earried down to the closing 
of the Pagan Schools in Athens by the Emperor Justiman. 
Occasional lectures are also given on the other special studies 
of the Third Year Honour Course. Students are expected 
to make an independent study of the fragments of one of the 
early philosophers, and to write an essay embodying the 
results of their study. 

The subjects of examination will be, in addition to the 
lectures, the following: 


Plato’s Thestetus ; Locke’s Essay coneerning Human 
pee ending, Books II and LV; Fraser’s Selections from 
Berke i Hume’s Inquiry concerning Human Understand- 
ing (Se by- bigge’s edition); James’ P rinciples of Psychology, 


.. 10 to 16, inclusive ; Seth’s Scottish Philosophers; 


Lotze’s Logic; Hobhouse’s Theory of Knowledge. 


8. The lectures of this Year form two courses. One is 
devoted to the earlier period of Modern Philosophy. <Adtter 
sketching the transition from Medizval to Modern thought, 
the course gives some account of the Empirical movement 
started in England by Bacon and Hobbes, and developed by 
Locke and his school. The Idealistic tendency of specula- 
tion during this period is sketched mainly in three move- 
ments :—that which began in England with the Cambridge 
Platonists, and culminated in Berkeley; the German move- 
ment ipiginated by Leibnitz, and formulated by Wolf; the 


Fourth 
Year. 
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Cartesian movement, which culminated in Spinoza. The 
course closes with a lengthy exposition of Kant’s three 
Critiques. 


9. The other course is on the History of English Phil 
osophy from Hartley to Herbert Spencer. The lectures dis- 
cuss the chief characteristics of English thought during the 
last one hundred and fifty years, more particularly as shewn 
in the works of English psychologists and political writers 
during that time. The writers to whom special attention is 
given are: in Psychology—Priestley, Hartley, Erasmus Dar- 
win, the two Mills, Bain, and Herbert Spencer; in Political 
and Social Science—Burke, Paine, Godwin, Paley, Bentham, 
Malthus. References are also made to minor writers, whose 
work may be deemed to be of sufficient importance in the 
general movement and development of philosophy. No text- 
book is specially recommended ; but the student is expected to 
read appointed selections from the writers under discussion, 
as well as to consult Leslie Stephen’s History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, and a few chapters in 
Lewes’ History of Philosophy. 

The principal points emphasized in the lectures are the 
empirical character of the Enlish school in psychology and 
metaphysics, and the practical, utilitarian view of English 
political writers. 

The subjects of examination, in addition to the lectures, 
will be :—Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics; Spinoza’s Ethics; 
Watson’s Selections from Kant; Schopenhauer’s Freedom of 
the Will and Principle of Sufficient Reason; Spencer’s First 
Principles; Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Part II.; James’ 
Principles of Psychology, Vol. II. ; Watson’s Outline of 
Philosophy. 

Students are also expected to write an Essay on Leibnitz’s 
critique of Locke in the Nouveaux Essais. 


The Honour lectures are in general four a week in each 
year. 
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Mathematical and Physical Sciences. 


PROFESSORS :—A. JOHNSON, M.A., LL.D. (MATHEMATICS AND ASTRON- 
OMY). 
JOHN Cox, M.A., (PHyYSICs). 
EK. RUTHERFORD, M.A., (PHySICcs). 
LHCTURERS :—ReEv. H. M. Tory, M.A., (MATHEMATICS), 
HowarRpD T. BAarNzss, D.Sc.,-(PHystcs). 
DEMONSTRATORS IN Puysics:—R. K. McCuiune, B.A., G. R. Duncan, 
B. Sc. 

1. Marurmatics—Arithmetic.—Euclid, Books .1, 2, 3, 4, 6 Ordinary 
(omitting propositions 27, 28, 29), with definitions of First Year. 
book 5, Todhunter’s edition, or Hall and Stevens: the 
latter is recommended to students in advanced sec- 
tions especially.—Colenso’s Algebra (Part I) to end 
of Quadratic Equations, or Hall and Knight’s Ele- 
mentary Algebra.—Hall and Kmight’s or Locke’s 
Elementary Trigonometry. Nature and use of Logar- 
ithms. 

Four hours a week. 

2. Puystos.—This course has two objects: (1) to give the Ordinary. 
minimum acquaintance with Physical Science requisite for a Flgat rome 
liberal education to those whose studies will be mainly lter- 
ary; (2) to be introductory to the courses in Chemistry and 
other branches of Natural Science, and to the more detailed 
courses in Physics in the Third and Fourth Years. Only 
the most important principles in each branch of the subject 
will be treated, as far as possible. with reference to their his- 
torical development and mutual relations; and they will 
receive concrete illustration in the study of the principal in- 
struments in daily use in the laboratory. Two illustrated 
lectures will be given per week. During the session each 
student will be required to attend in the laboratory eight 
times, and make measurements involving the use of the fol- 
lowing instruments :—Balance, Pendulum, Barometer, Ther- 
mometer, Sonometer, Telescope or Microscope, Tangent Gal- 
vanometer, Wheatstone’s Bridge. 
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Outline of Syllabus. The scope «..d method of Science, 
Primary Phenomena (‘‘ States and Properties of Matter”), 
Motion, Velocity, Acceleration, Laws of Motion, Momentum, 
Energy, Work. The Parallelogram Law for Velocities and 
Forces, Equilibrium and the Simple Machines. Uniform cir- 
cular motion, Vibration, the Pendulum, Fluid Pressure, the 
Barometer, Specific Gravity. Summary of Mechanes, indi- 


cating the principle of the Conservation of Energy. 

The missing Energy traced in (1) Sound. Nature of wave 
Motion. Intensity, Pitch and Quality of Musica Notes. 
The stretched String and Organ Pipe. esonance. 

(2) Heat. Temperature and the Thermometer. The 
Calorimeter, Fusion and Vaporisation. Laws of Boyle and 
Gay-Lussac. The Mechanical Equivalent. Application. of 
Conduction, Convection and Radiation to common problems 
of Climate, Ventilation, etc. 

(3) Light. Reflection, Refraction, the Spherical Murror, 
Prism, Lens, Misecroscope, Leleseope, spectroscope, Polari- 
scope. Principle of Interference and sketch of the Undula- 
tory The ry. 

4) Electricity and Magnetism. The Electrophorus, the 
Modern Induction Machine, the Condenser. Coulomh’s Law 
of Foree. The idea of Potential. The Quadrant Hlectro- 
meter. Atmospheric Electrici Magnetic Pole, Moment, 
Field and Law of Force. The Compass and Terrestrial Mag- 
netism., Effects of Current. sh Voltameter and Storage 
Cell. The Galvanometer. Heating Effects. Simple Bat 
teries. Ohm’s Law. Units and Measurement of Current 
Resistance, Electromotive Force. Mutual Mechanical Effects 
of Conductors and Magnetic Fields. Principle of the Elec 
tric Motor. The Electro-magnet. Induction of Currents, 
and Principle of the Dynamo. Applications to Telegraph, 
Telephone, Lighting, and supply of Power. 

Conclusion.—Restatement of Principle of Conservation of 
Energy in complete form. Dissipation of Energy. 

Two hours a week. | 
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3, A. Maruremarics.—Algebra—The Three Progressions 
Ratio, Proportion and Variation; Permutations and 
Combinations; Seales of Notation; Logarithms ; Inter- 
est and Annuities; Elements of Determinants; Geo- 
metrical Conic Sections—Solid Geometry (Euclid, 
Bk. XI and first two props of Bk. XII, or equivalent) : 

Spherical Trigonometry (Solution of Spherical Tri- 
angles with proofs of the necessary preliminary pro- 
positions and formulae). 

T eaxt-books :—Hall and Knight’s Higher Algebra ; 
Wilson’s Solid Geometry and Conic Sections. 

Two hours a week 
8 B. Dywnamics.—This course is chiefly experimental, and 


deals with :—Range and Time of Fhght of Projee 
tiles: Morin’s Machine; Laws of direct Impact of Elas- 
tic Bodies ; Simple Harmonie Motion; Simple and 
Compound Pendulum ; Determination of Gravity ; 


Moments of Inertia, and their Experimental Deter- 
mination 3 Moment of Momentum, and Energy of a 
Rotating Body. 


One hour a week. 


4, Marurmatics.—Elementary parts of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus; Elementary Analytical Geometry. 
Four hours a week. 


Astronomy AND Optics.—T'wo hours a week. Half course. 
5. A. Asrronomy.—Galbraith and Haughton’s Astronomy 
or Brinkley by Stubbs and Brunnow. Lockyer’s Ele- 
mentary Astronomy (English edition), and Gall’s 
“ Easy Guide to the Constellations ” are recommended 
as introductory.—The subject is taken with Optics as 
a half course. The lectures will be given before 
Christmas. First term; two hours a week. 
5 B. Oprics.—Two hours a week, from January to end of 
Session.. Teart-book:—Galbraith and Haughton. 


Second 
Year. 


Third or 
Fourth 
Year. 


Third or 
Fourth 
Year. 
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Third 6. A. Mucuantcs anp Hyprosratics.—Test-book, Loney, 
Year. : 
Mechanics. Half course. 
6. B. Oprtes as above. 
EXPERIMENTAL Puysics—(First Course.)—Laws of 
Energy, Sound, Light and Heat. Tesxt-book:— 
(sanot or Jones. 
Lectures fully illustrated; two hours a week, with 
Laboratory Course, three hours a week. 
Laboratory Manual—Pitcher and Tory. 


A. Sounp.—Velocity of Sound; Determination of Rates 
of vibration of Tuning Forks; Resonance; Laws of 
vibration of strings. 

B. Ligur.—Photometry; Laws of Reflection and Refrac- 
tion ; Indices of Refraction; Focal Lengths and Mag- 
nifying Powers of Mirrors, Lenses, Telescopes and 
Microscopes ; the Sextant, Spectroscope, Spectrometer, 
Diffraction Grating, Optical Bench and Polariscopes. 


J. Hear.—Construction and Calibration of Thermo- 
meters; Melting and Boiling Points; Air Thermo- 
meter; Expansion of solids, liquids and gases; Calori- 
metry; Specific and Latent Heats; Laws of Vapour 
Pressure; Radiation; the Mechanical Equivalent of 
Heat. 


EXPERIMENTAL Puystcs.—(Second Course.)—Electricity 
and Magnetism. Text-book:—Ganot or S. P. Thomp- 
son. 

Lectures fully illustrated; two hours a week, with 
Laboratory Course, three hours a week. 
Laboratory Manual—Pitcher and Tory. 


Fourth Macnertism.— Measurement of Pole Strength and Moment 
Year. of a Magnet; the Magnetic Field; Methods of Deflec- 
tion and Oscillations; Comparison of moments and 
determination of elements of Earth’s magnetism. 
Frictional Electricity. |Current Electricity.—Com- 
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plete course of measurements of Current Strength, 
Resistance and Electromotive Force; Calibration of 
Galvanometers ; the Electrometer ; Comparison of 
Galvanometers; the Electroceter ; Comparison of Con- 
densers; Electromagnetic Induction. 
N.B.—F or advanced Courses intended for Electrical En- 
gineering Students and Graduates pursuing the study of 
Physics, see Calendar, Faculty of Applied Science. | 


(a) Mathematics, Advanced 


: _ e : Sections. 
9. Maturematios.—Hall and Stevens, Euclid; Casey, Sequel First Year. 


to Euclid; Hall and Knight, Advanced Algebra; Tod- 


hunter or Burnside and Panton, Theory of Equations 
(selected course). Two or three hours each week. 


10. Marnematics.—Lock, Higher Trigonometry, with Second 
McClelland and Preston, Spherical Trigonometry, °°" 
Part 1; Salmon, Conic Sections, chapters 1, 2, 3, 5, 
6, 7, and 10 to 13 inclusive; Williamson, Differential 
and Integral Calculus (selected course). 
Three hours a week. 


(b) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. Honour 


yes rx Courses. 
11. Maruematios.— Williamson, Differential and Integral Thira and | 


Calculus; and Boole or Forsyth, Differential Equa- veda 
tions, or Salmon, Geometry of Three Dimensions (al- 
ternate years). 

Astronomy.—Godfray. 

Two hours a week. 


12. Marnematican Puysitcs.—Minchin, Statics, Vol. I Mang 
(selected chapters); Williamson and Tarleton, Dyna- 
mics, Chaps. 1 to 8, inclusive; Besant, Vol. I, Hydro- 
Mechanics, Part I, chaps. 1, 2, 3, 7; Parkinson, 
Optics. 

Two hours a week. 
ExpERIMENTAL Puysics.—Course 7. 
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13. Puystcan Astronomy.—Godfray, Lunar Theory; | 
Eee Planetary Eheory:s New ton, a Lib. Le 


Bone. 

Maruematicat Puysics.—Minchin, Statics, Vol. I 
selected chapters; Williamson and ‘Tarleton, Dyna- 
mics; Routh, Dynamics of a Rigid Body (for refer- 
ence); Besant, Hydro-Mechanics; Preston, Theory of 
Light; Cumming, Theory of Electricity. 





EXPERIMENTAL Puystcs.—Course 8, 

A special course for Graduates and eae | Students will 
be delivered during the Session 1901-2, by Professor Cox, at 
hours to be arranged. sae he Relations between 
Optics and Electricity. 


Honour (c) Experimental Physics. 

Courses. 15. Courses 7, 8, (10 hours a week). Elements of thé 
Caleulus; Simple Differential Equations; Elements of Analy- 
tical Geometry, Elementary Dyas of a Particle ; Ele- 


Third 
Year. 


mentary Rigid Dynamics. 
Fourth 16. Advanced Courses in Heat, Optics and Electreity. A 
Year. short course in Physical Chemistry. 
Chemistry. 


Proressors :—B. J. Harrtneton, M.A., Pa.D., LL.D. 
J. WALLACE WALKER, M.A., PH.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR :—NeviLt NortToN Evans, M.A.S. 
DEMONSTRATORS :—J AMES HENDERSON, B.Sc., PH.D. 
FE. Soppy, B.A. 
A. DouaciaAs McIntosH, M.A. 
CHARLES D. LINDSAY, B.SC. 
LECTURE- ASSISTANTS :—EDGAR BROWNING, M.A., M.D. 
Lovis C. GRATON,. B.Sc. 


1. Generat Curemistry.—A Course of lectures on Element 
ary Chemical Theory, and on the principal elements 
and their compounds. The lectures are fully illus 
trated by means of experiments. 3 

T ext-book :—Newth’s Text-book of Inorganic Chem- 
istry. 
Three hours a week. 








‘ Macdonald Chemistry Building.—A Research Laborator 


Macdonald 


< ty «os 


ta 7, | 
r= 


a 
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Erementary Practican Curemistry.—This course is com- 
puls ory for all undergraduates taking the above course 
of lectures. The work includes experiments illustra- 
tive of the Laws of Chemical Combination, the Pre- 
paration of Pure Chemical Compounds, and element- 
ary Qualitative Analysis. 

Six hours a week. 

Inorganic Cuemistry:—An elementary course on special Third 
departments of Inorganic Chemistry. 5a 
Two hours a week during the first term 

Evemwentary Organic Curemistry.—An elementary course 
of lectures on Organic Chemistry open to Biological 
Students and compulsory for students intending to 
take the advanced course—Organie Chemistry in the 
Fourth Year. 


Two hours a week during the second term. 


4. Apvancep PrRacticaL CHuEMIstry.—Laboratory practice 
in methods of gravimetric, YOMune and electroly- 

; | 

tie AcE ay lysis, during the first term, and 


preparation of simple organic substances in the second 
term. 

Note.—Extra reading and laboratory work will be 
required from Honours Students. 

The Organic Laboratory will be open during the Seeond 
Term for Biological Students who desire to obtain an 
elementary knowledge of the methods employed in prepar- 
ing organic substances. 


Orcanic Curmistry.—A systematic course of lectures ON Fourth 
Organic Chemistry, ine luding the Analysis of Organic Year. 
Substances, Cale ulation of Formulae, Determination 
of ic aiag Weights, Polymerism, Tsomerism, etc., 
followed by a discussion of the more important deri- 
vatives of “the Fatty and Aromatic Series of Com- 
pounds. Students intending to enter the Medical 
Faculty would find this course of great advantage. 

Two hours a week. 
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6. Practica Organic CuEmistry.—A complete course on 
the preparation and analysis of Organie Substances, 
with determinations of Molecular Weights, ete. 

¢. Paystcan Curmisrry.—The lectures on Physical Chemis- 
try are divided into two parts. In the first term they 
include a study of such physical properties of gases, 
liquids, and solids as are known to depend upon their 
Chemical Constitution, Thermo-Chemistry and the 
Law of Mass Action. The second term is devoted to 
Electro-chemistry. The lectures will be based upon 
the application of the gaseous laws to solutions. 

8. Practican Puystca, Curmisrry.—Laboratory work will 
include the various methods of determining the Mole- 
cular Weights of gases and of substances in solution, 
accurate measurements of densities, refractive indices, 
surface tensions and specific rotations; also examples 
of chemical statics and kinetics, and electro-chemical 
measurements. 

9. Minrrat Anatysis—A course of laboratory work com- 
prising advanced quantitative analysis and investiga- 
tion of the constitution of mineral species. 

Honour (1) Chemistry, 2, 8, 4; (2) Experimental Physics ; 
Courses. (Course 7); (3) Mechanics (Course 4); (4) Differential 
Third é , aie Ke ‘ 
Year. 2nd Integral Calculus (4 hours a week for the first half of 
second term or:2 hours a week for whole term), with Bio- 
logy, or Geology, or Mineralogy. 
(1) Chemistry, 5, 6, 7, 8; or 7, 8, 9; (2) Experimental 
Physics (Course 8). 


Mineralogy. 


PROFESSOR :—B,. J. HARRINGTON. M.A., PH.D. 


DEMONSTRATOR :— 


Honours. 1. Minrratoagy.—Lectures and demonstrations illustrated by 
Third Year. models\and specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum 
and the Macdonald Chemistry and Mining Building. 
Among the subjects discussed are: Crystallography; 
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physical properties of minerals dependent upon light, 
electricity, state of aggregation, etc.; chemical com- 
position, calculation of mineral farmule, quantivalent 

l ratios, etc.; principles of classification, lescriition of 

| species. 

Two hours a week. 

{| 2. Miyeratoay (In continuation of No. 1)..—Description of 
species, particular attention being paid to those 
which are important as rock constituents and to the 
economic minerals of Canada. 

First term, two hours a week. 

DererMINATIVE Mineratogy.—Laboratory practice im 
blowpipe analysis and its application to the determina- 
tion of mineral species. This work is carried on in 
the new laboratory provided for the purpose in the 
Chemistry and Mining Building. 

Thursday, 2 to 5 p.m. 


Elementary Biology. 


PROFESSORS :—D. P. PENHALLOW, M.Sc. 
E. W. MacBripDrE, M.A., D.Sc. 


This course is designed for those who may wish an in- 
troduction to the principles of general biology, but who can- 
not carry such work beyond the lmits of an elementary 
course: for students in Arts proceeding to Medicine, and also 
for those who may wish to take the more advanced work of 
the Third and Fourth Years to which it will be introductory. 

A. Zootocy —First half session. This course will com- 
prise the study of a selected number of types, leading up to 
and including the rudiments of vertebrate anatomy and form- 
ing an introduction to the more s stematie work of the Third 
and Fourth Years. ‘The types selected are Amceba, Paramce- 
cium, Hydra, Lumbricus, Seyllium, and Rana. 

B. Borany.—Second half-session. A course in the gen- 
eral morphology of plants embracing a discussion of the gen- 
eral principles of morphology and classification, respiration, 


Fourth 
Year. 


Third Year 


Second 
Year. 


Elemen- 
tary 
Biology: 


‘ 





Ordinary 
Third Year. 


photosynthesis, nutrition, reproduction, symbiosis and adaptas 


tions, as also the relations of plants in ceological time. These) 
studies will be illustrated by means of special types taken 
from the principal groups, and emphasis will be given tog 


study of the flowering plants, including herbarium work, 
determination of species and geographical distribution. 
his course is designed with special reference to those wha 


may not be able to carry such work beyond the limits of ana 


elementary course, while it will form the basis for more 
specialized work in the Third and Fourth Years. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 


Botany. 


PROFESSOR :—D. P. PENHALLOW. M.Sc. 
LECTURER :—C. M: Derick. M.A. 


1. Plant Biology. (See page 119). This course is intro> 


I 


ductory to the more specialized work of the Third and Fourth 
-Years, and will be represented by a number of types, inelud- 


ing the flowering plants and a determination of species. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 

2. Special Morphology. This course is designed to give 
a comprehensive knowledge of plant structures and relation- 
ships. The principles of development will be illustrated by 
type studies which may also serve as the basis of more special 
work in Bacteriology, Physiology, Ecology, or Paleobotany. 
It comprises :— 

(a) Microscopy, including determination of amplifications, 
micrometry, drawings, section cutting, the preparation of 
microscopie objects. | 

Lhis work presupposes familiarity with the optics of the 
microscope as given in Physics (3) of the Second Year. 

(b) Critieal studies of the Thallophyta, Bryophyta and 
Pteridophyta as illustrated by selected types. 

T'wo lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 

3. This course embraces a critical study of the seed plants 





in continuation of the work of the Third Year, and is open 





Th 





In the Botanical Laboratories. 





In the Zoological Laboratories. 
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to undergraduate students only after having satisfactorily 
completed the latter. Partial students m: ay take this course 
provided they show suitable qualifications. 

The work will be based upon selected types of seed plants 
and will embrace a study of the anatomy, cell products ae 
with special reference to adaptations and rela- 





embryology 
tionships—and exercises in practical morphology, field. and 
herbarium work. 

Two lectures and two laboratory periods each week. 


Honovr Course in Bronoey. 


1q- Honours. 


4. Candidates for Honours in the Third Year will, im aac 
bs ak sa F Third Year. 


tion to the ordinary work of that year, take a special course of 
reading under the direction of the professor, who will hold a 
colloquium once each week for the purpose of giving advice ; 
and directions in such work. 
For 1901-1902, the special igi will include :—Pfef- 

fer’s Physiology of Plants, Vol. I; Campbell, Evolution of 
Plants, together with Snen special monographs as may be 
selected. 

5. Candidates for honours in the Fourth Year will follow Fourth 
a course in experimental plant |] SAY ELONEY based upon Pfef- Veen 
fer’s Plant Physiology, Vols. 1 and 2, and McDougal l’s Ex- 
perimental Plant Physiology. <A ntiedetaee will be arranged 
for advice and direction. 

Laboratory six hours per week. 


Zoology. 


PROFESSOR :—ERNEST WILLIAM MAcBrip#, M.A., D.Sc. 


LECTURER :—J. STAFFORD, B.Sc. 


1. Animal Biology. (See Biology, p. 119.) This course Ordinary 
: ] 1 leadi Second 
includes a careful study of certain selected types leading UP Year 
to and including a knowledge of the outlines of vertebrate 
structure. It forms part of the course on General Biology. 
Two lectures and two demonstrations a week during the 


autumn term. 





Ordinary 
Third Year 


Honours 
Third Year. 


Honours. 
Fourth 
Year. 
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2. Klementary Zoology. This course consists of a gen- 
eral survey of all the principal types of structure met with 
in the animal kingdom. Special attention will be paid to |! 
those groups of animals which include numerous fossil repre- |: 
sentatives, so that the stitdent is prepared for an intelligent 
study of Paleontology. Duri ng the winter term (New Year}! 
till Easter) a number of vertebrate types will be dissected, | 
and the outlines of vertebrate osteology studied. | 

Lwo lectures and two demonstrations a week throughout |' 
the session. 


Except under special circumstance this course is only open 
to students who have already taken (1). 

Text-book recommended for (1) and (2) :—Shipley & Mace- 
Bride, Manual of Zoology. 


Honour Course in Brotoey. 
| For the Botanical portion of this course, see p. 121. ] 


3. During the Third Year students pursuing the Honours 
Course in Biology will take the ordinary work, and will im 
addition pursue a course of reading under the direction of the 
Professor. The Professor will once a week hold a Colle 
quium in order to supervise the studies of honours students. 

The books to be studied during the session 1901-1902 will 
be as follows :—Darwin, Origin of Species; Verwom, Gen- 
eral Physiology (English translation). 

4. A Special Honours course will be given during the 
Fourth Year. 

This will include :— 

(a) A study of those groups of invertubrates not dealt 
with in (3), especially of those which are of interest on 
account of their relation to disease. 

(0) A study of the larval forms and main outlines of devel- 
opment of the principal groups of vertebrata. 

(c) A systematic study of Vertebrate Osteology with 
special reference to the types exhibited both in the Zoologi- 
cal and the Geological sections of the Redpath Museum. 

(dq) A study of the outlines of vertebrate embryology. 
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In addition the following course of extra reading will be 
required, viz.: Wallace, Island Life; Woodward, Vertebrate 
Paleontology. 

_ A short weekly essay on some selected  oint will also be 
) required. 

Two lectures and two demonstrations a week throughout 
the term. 4 (d) will commence about March 1. Only a 
, knowledge of Animal Biology will be assumed for it, and 
hence it can be taken as a partial course by students who 
have attended either (3) or (4). 


N.B.—No student is permitted to attend the lectures with- 
out taking the practical work. Under the regulations of the 
new curriculum the special fee for the use of the laboratory 
is abolished, but the sum of $2.50 is exacted from each student 
to cover the cost of the class-book and other necessaries, which 
are supplied to him and become his property. This sum 
need only be paid once ; if the student attends a second course 
in the department, it is not requored. 


Geology. 


PROFESSOR :—F RANK D. ADAMS, M.A.Sc., PH.D. 


DEMONSTRATOR :—OsmonpD E. Leroy, B.A. 


1. General Geology.—The lectures will embrace a general 
survey of the whole field of Geology, and will be in- 
troduced by a short course on Mineralogy. Especial 
attention will be devoted to Dynamical Geology and 
to Historical Geology including a description of the 
fauna and flora of the earth during the successive 
periods of its past history. 

The lectures will be illustrated by the extensive 
collections in the Peter Redpath Museum, as well as 
by models, maps, sections and lantern views. ‘There 
will be an excursion every Saturday until the snow 
falls, after which the excursion will be replaced by a 
demonstration in the Museum. 


Ordinary 
Third 
Year 
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L'ext-book :—An Introduction to Geology. 
Books of feference :—Dawson, Hand-Book of Geo- 
logy; Dana, Manual of Geology. 
Three hours a week throughout the year, with additional 
excursions and demonstrations as above stated. 
Honours Course in Geology and Mineralogy, 


De 


| For Mineralogical portion of this course see p. 118.] 


In the Third Year, students pursuing the Honours Course 
will take the Ordinary work (General G eology, 1). 

In the Fourth Year they will take following courses (2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6). 


2. Petrography.—The modern methods of study employed in” 


Petrography are first described, and the classification 
and description of rocks is then taken up. 

One lecture a week during the first term. — One 
afternoon a week throughout the year will be devoted 
to special microscopical work in the Petrographieal 


Laboratory. 


Honours. 
Fourth 
Year. 


L'eat-book :—Harker, Petrology for Students. | 
Books of Reference :——Rosenbuseh, Mikroskopische 
Physiographie, and Rutley, Rock-forming Minerals. 


A. Palzontology.—An extension of the Paleontology of | 
Course 1, with special studies of some of the more 
important groups of fossils. 


One lecture a week during the second term and one 
demonstration a week, with special studies in the Peter 
Redpath Museum. 

Books of Reference:—Nicholson and Lydekker, 
Manual of Paleontology; Zittel, Text-Book of Pale- 
ontology. 

or, 

B. Physiography.—A description of Land Forms with 
reference to classification, drainage development and 
climatic control. 





Special) attention will be paid to the influence of 
Geographical factors in the history of man. Lhe 
physical features will be taken up during the latter 
half of the course. 

One lecture and one demonstration a week during 
the second term. 

In the session of 1901-2, course 3 B., but not 3 A., 
will be given. 

4. Practical Geology and Ore Deposits.—A description of 
the methods employed in carrying out Geological Sur- 
veys, and in preparing Geological Sections. Special 
studies in folding, faulting, ete., concluding with a 
eeneral treatment of the nature and mode of oceur- 
rence of Ore Deposits. 

One lecture or demonstration a week throughout 
the year. 

Teat-books :—Geikie, Outlines of Field Geology ; 

Kemp, Ore Deposits of the United States. Phillips and 

Louis, A Treatise on Ore Deposits. 





5. Canadian Geology.—A general description of the Geology 
and Mineral Resources of the Dominion. 

One lecture a week during the second term. 

Teaxrt-book :— -Dawson, Hand-book ot Geology. 

Books of Reference :—The Reports of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Canada. 

6. Geological Colloquium.—A discussion each week of some 
Geological topic, references to the literature of which 
have been given by the Professor in the week pre- 
ceding. The course 1s intended to give students some 
acquaintance with Geological literature, as well as a 
wider knowledge of the great principles which under- 
lie the Science. 

One hour a week in second term. 
N.B.—A large amount of additional private reading will 


also be required of Candidates for Honours. 





T hird or 
Fourth 
Year. 
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Students taking any of these courses are entitled to tickets 
of admission to the Museum of the Natural History Society 
of Montreal. 

Course for B.A. Honours in Geology and Mineralogy. 
Third Y ear.—Geology (ordinary of Third Year), 
Mineralogy. 
Zoology (ordinary of Third Year). 
Chemistry (of Second or Third Year). 
Fourth Y ear.— Geology (Advanced)—(Lectures, Lab. work,. 
Colloquium, Reading.) 
_ Mineralogy (Advanced). 
Botany (ordinary of Second Year). 
Surveying. 


Economics and Political Science. 
PROFESSOR :-— 


LECTURER :—STEPHEN LEAcocK, B.A. 


During the session 1901-2 at least one full course will be: 
given in the above department, counting as an option in the 
Third or Fourth Year of the undergraduate curriculum for 
the degree of B.A. The course will be open also to Partial 
Students and others, 

Details of the teaching programme will not be announced 
till later, when the appointment of a new Professor may call 
for some modifi¢ations of what is stated below. Meanwhile, 
the following syllabus will suffice to indicate the scope and 
character of the teaching offered :— 

1. Economics.—Scope and method of Economie Science ; 
history of economic theory; public and private wealth; con- 
sumption, production and distribution of wealth; theory of 
value ; theory of rent; interest and profits; wages, money and 
credit ; combinations of employers and of labourers; specu- 
lation ; transportation; commercial development and gener- 
ally the industrial organization of society. 

Text-books and Books of Reference :—Hadley’s Economics 
and Ingram’s History of Political Economy; Bullock’s In- 
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troduction to Political Economy ; Gide’s Principles of Politi- 
eal Economy; Marshall’s Principles of Kconomics; Mac- 
leod’s Elements of Economics; Macfarlane’s Value, Price 
and Distribution; Cohn’s History of Political Economy. 

9, Poxitican Scrency.—The introductory part of the 
course will deal with the general principles of political 
science, its province and its problems. In this connection 
an examination will be made of the nature of the State and 
the different theories of its purpose and origin. The vari- 
ous forms of government will be discussed, together with the 
composition of legislative bodies and the relation between 
legislature and executive. 

The main work of the year will comprise a study of com- 
parative national government. ‘The constitutions, -govern- 
ments and political parties of Great Britain and the United 
States will be treated in detail. The governmental systems 
of continental Europe will also be examined. The special 
features presented by each country will be made the basis of 
appropriate studies in political science. Some time will be 
devoted to the study of local and colonial government. 

Teat-Book:—The State (Woodrow Wilson). 

For further reference :—Sidgwick, Elements of Politics; 
Burgess, Political Science and Constitutional Law; Anson, 
Law and Custom of the Constitution; Bryce, American 
Commonwealth; Bodley, France; Lovell, Governments and 
Parties in Continental Europe. 





Roman Law. 
LECTURER :—PROFESSOR F, P. WALTON, B.A., LL.B. 

1. A Course is offered in Roman Law, open to Third and 
Fourth Year students in Arts, and qualifying as an option 
for the B.A. degree. For details, see p. 229. | 

Art (History of) and Archzeology. 


LECTURER :—PROFESSOR S. HenBEST CAPPER, M.A. 


The course comprises two sessions’ work, a half-course (of 
fifty lectures) being given each session. The lectures, which 
are illustrated by photographs and casts, lantern-slides and 
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diagrams, are delivered in the Architecture Class-room, En- 





gineering Building, on Monday and Thursday, at 4 p.m. 
The fee for the full course (see page 73) 1s $25.00; for 
each halt-course, if taken separately, $14.00 (ineluding 
Grounds and Athletics). 

For Session 1900-1901 the subjects overtaken were prin- 
cipally the historical and critical survey of the arts of the 
ancient world (Egypt, Assyria, Greece and Rome), chiefly 
architecture and sculpture, with special reference throughout 
to materials and technical processes and the limitations these 
impose. 

in Session 1901-1902 part of the course will be devoted to 
certain subjects of Classical Archeology ; an introductory 
study of Greek Vases and Greek Coins, with lectures in am- 
plification of the preceding session’s topographical and arche:- 
ological notes on existing Greek and Roman remains. The 
historical survey of Art will be continued for the Middle Ages 
in a study of Gothic architecture and the accessory arts; for 
the Renaissance and Modern times in the study of the revival 
of classical architecture and sculpture and the rise of the 
Itahan and subsequent schools of painting. At the conelu- 
sion of the course some lectures will be devoted to a discus 
sion of the origin of art and the sources of artistic expression. 

ln addition to the class lectures, candidates are expected 
to show a knowledge of the text-books prescribed and of por- 
tions of the books of reference, as indicated in connection 
with the lectures. A certain number of class essays are 
prescribed during the session. 

Lext-books:—Baldwin Brown, “The Fine Arts ” (Mur- 
ray; Scribner); Hamlin, ‘“‘ History of Architecture ” ( Long- 
mans); any good manual of the history of Paintin 


« 


o, such as 
Poynter’s (Sampson Low ) or Van Dyke’s ( Longmans). 
Meteorology. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF OBSERVATORY —C. H. McLxop, MA.E. 
Instruction in Meteorological Observations will be given 
in the Observatory at hours to suit the convenience of the 
senior students, 
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Certificates will be granted to those students who pass a 
satisfactory examination on the construction jand use of 


meteorological instruments and on the general facts of 
Meteorology. 


Pedagogy. 


LECTURER :—PRINCIPAL S., P. RoBins, M.A..° LL.D. 


Lectures on this subject will be given in the Normal School 
to undergraduates of the Third and Fourth Years, who wish 
to obtain the Provincial Academy Diploma. 


) 


Lecture hours, Tuesdays and Fridays, 2 to 3. 


Physical Culture. 


MEDICAL EXAMINER AND INSTRUCTOR :—R. Tait McKEnziIRK. B.A.: M.D. 


The classes will meet at the University Gymnasium at 
hours to be announced at the commencement of the Session. 
The Wicksteed Silver and Bronze Medals (the gift of Dr. R. 
J. Wicksteed) are offered for competition to students of the 
Graduating Class and to students who have had instruction 
in the Gymnasium for two sessions,—the silver medal to the 
former, the bronze medal to the latter. (See p. 43.) 


Vill. Laboratories. 
The Macdonald Physical Laboratories. 


The equipment of the Macdonald Physical Building Laboratories 
comprises: (1) apparatus for illustrating lectures; (2) simple forms 
of the principal instruments for use by the Students in practical 
work; (3) the most recent typ2s of all important instruments for 
exact measurement, to be used in connection with special work and 


research. 

The basement contains the cellars, furnaces, and janitor’s depart- 
ment at the west end of the building. The machine room—contain- 
ing a small gas engine and dynamo, which are fitted for testing, but 
can also be used for light and power, a motor-alternator and @ 
motor-dynamo—is situated at the extreme western corner of the 
basement so as to be as far removed as possible from the delicate 


magnetic and electrical instruments. Here is also the switch board 
for controlling the various circuits for supplying direct or alternat- 


ing current to different parts of the building. The Accumulator 


9 
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Room contains a few large storage cells, charged by the motor- 7 
dynamo, which are fitted with a suitable series-parallel arrangement | 
and with rheostats for obtaining and controlling large currents Up | 
to 4,000 amperes for testing ammeters and low resistances, etc. 4 

The Magnetic Laboratory contains magnetic instruments andy 
variometers of different patterns, and also a duplicate of the B. Av? 
Electro-dynamometer, which has been completely remodelled and] 
set up with great care for absolute measurements of current. They 
‘Laboratory, on the opposite side of the basement, contains a very 
fine Lorenz apparatus for the absolute measurement of resistance, 
constructed under the supervision of Prof. Viriamu Jones. It* also 
eontains a set of Ewing Seismographs and a pair of Darwin Record-_ 
ing Mirrors for measuring small movements of the soil. at 

There is a Constant Temperature Room, surrounded by double 
walls, which contains a Standard Rieffiler Clock, and is fitted for 4 
comparator work. 

The ground floor contains at the western corner a small machine 
shop, fitted with a milling machine and suitable lathes and tools; 
driven by electric motors, and such appliances as are required for” 
the making and repairing of the instruments, for which the services 
of a mechanical assistant are retained. There is also a Store rooms 
for glass, chemicals and cleaning materials, and extensive lockers” 
and lavatories for the use of the students. 

The Main Electrical Laboratory is a room 60 feet by 40, and is 
fitted with a number of brick piers, which come up through the 
floor, and rest on independent foundations, in addition to the usual 
slate shelves round the walls. This room contains a large number 
of electrometers, galvanometers, potentiometers and other testing — 
instruments of various patterns, and adapted for different uses. Its 
connects with a smaller room at the side, in which are Kept the — 
resistance boxes and standards, and also the capacity standards. A® 
small research laboratory, adjoining the electrical laboratory, is fitted 4 
up for the study of electrical discharge in high vacua, and for work ® 
with Réntgen and uranium radiation, and with ultra-violet light. a 

The First Floor contains the Main Lecture Theatre, with seats — 
for about 250 students. The lecture table is supported on separate © 
piers, which are independent of the floor. Complete arrangements | 
are provided for optical projections and illustration. The Prepara-~ 
tion Room in the rear contains many of the larger pieces of lecture ~ 
apparatus, but the majority of the instruments, when not in use, 
are kept in suitable cases in the adjoining apparatus room. On the 
same floor there is the Heat Laboratory, devoted to advanced work 
in Thermonietry, Pyrometry and Calorimetry, and also to such elec 4 
trical work as involves the use of thermostats and the measurement) 
of the effects of temperature. There are also two smaller rooms for 
Professors and Demonstrators. 

The Second Floor is partly occupied by the upper half of the Lec- | 
ture Theatre. There is also an Examination Room for paper work, 
a Mathematical Lecture Room, with a special apparatus room dé= 
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Macdonald Physics Building.—Departmental Library. 


Macdonald Physics Building.—An Electrical Laboratory. 
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voted to apparatus for illustrating Mathematical Physics, and a 
special Physical Library chiefly devoted to reference books and 
periodicals relating to Physics. A store room, lavatories and Pro- 
fessors’ Room occupy the remainder of the flat. 

The Third Floor contains the Elementary Laboratory, a room 60 
feet square, devoted to elementary practical work in Heat. Sound and 
Electricity and Magnetism. There is a Demonstrator’s room adjoin- 
ing, and an optical annex devoted to experiments with lenses, gal- 
vanometers, etc., which require a darkened room. On the other side 
of the building there is a spectroscopic room containing a six-inch 
Rowland grating, with mountings by Brashear, and other large spec- 
trometers and polarimeters. Also a series of smaller optical rooms, 
including a photometric room, specially fitted for Are photometry, 
and a dark room for photographic work. Communication between 
the different flats is facilitated by means of a hydraulic elevator. 
The building is lighted throughout by electricity, and heated by hot 
water. The walls are of pressed brick, and the floors of hard maple. 
There is a ventilating system, consisting of Tobin tubes and suitable 
exit flues, assisted by a fan in the roof. 


The Macdonald Chemical Laboratories. 


The main lecture-theatre, extending through two stories, is entered 
from the ground floor, and seats nearly 250 students. The lecture- 
tabie is supplied with coal-gas, oxygen and hydrogen, electricity, 
water, vacuum, down-draught, ete., and can be well seen from all 
parts of the room. 

Besides the main lecture-theatre, there are three smaller class- 
rooms, accommodating from 40 to 60 students each. 

The three principal laboratories have each a floor-space of about 
2,400 square feet, and together have accommodation for*nearly two 
hundred students working at a time. ,They are lighted on three 
Sides, and have ample board space. One is intended for beginners, 
and the others for more advanced work, more particularly in quali- 
tative and quantitative analysis. In connection with each of the 


main laboratories is a balance-room, equipped with balances by 


Several of the best makers. 

Physical Chemistry is provided for in a special laboratory, nearly 
30 by 40 feet, lighted from the north, and supplied with electricity, 
steam, vacuum pumps, etc. The equipment of this department con- 
sists of the apparatus necessary for the determination of the specific 
gravities of solutions, of the depression of freezing point, and the rise 
of boiling point, of the densities of gases and vapours. There are 
constant temperature baths for accurate measurement of solubilities, 
Kohlrausch’s apparatus for determining the electrical conductivity 
of solutions, and the apparatus necessary for measuring the electro- 
motive forces generated between metals and their solutions, and in 
voltaic cells generally. There are also calorimeters for measuring the 
heat effects produced in chemical reactions. There is on the same 
floor an optical room furnished with refractometers for measuring 
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the refractive indices of solutions, goniometers, polariscopes and 
spectroscopes. Other forms of apparatus will be added as required 
for research work. 

Immediately adjoining the laboratory of Physical Chemistry is 
the Photographic department, supplied with two dark rooms, 
arranged on the maze system, and supplied with the necessary appli- 
ances for all ordinary photographic work, including an enlarging 
camera. Apparatus for micro-photography will shortly be added to 
the equipment. 

The laboratory for Gas Analysis has a northern exposure, and is 
fitted with a large tank, to contain water at the temperature of the 
room, for use in the measurement of gases. The tables are arranged 
for work with mercury, and the laboratory is supplied with the 
apparatus of Hempel, Dittmar, Orsat, Elliot, and others. It contains 
also Fleuss, Boltwood and Todpler pumps for providing high vacua. 

The laboratory for Electrolytic Analysis is supplied with accumu- 
lators, thermopile, platinum electrodes, rheostats, ammeters, volt- 
meters, etc 

Another room has lately been equipped with electric furnaces and 
other appliances for electro-chemical work. 

The Organic Department comprises a laboratory for preparations 
and research, a combustion room for analysis, a dark room for polori- 
stope and s harimeter work, and a lecture room. The laboratory 
is fitted with all the necessary apparatus for organic research— 
special hoods for work with poisonous gases, regulating ovens for 
digesting and drying at various temperatures, filter presses for the 
extraction of raw materials, and various forms of apparatus for dis- 
tiation in vacuo. The dark room is equipped with polariscopes and 
Ssaccharimeters for sugar work. There is a large quantity of the 
necessary organic chemicals, which are supplied free of charge to 
students engaged in routine or research work in this department. 

The laboratory for Determinative Mineralogy has places for 28 
students, and is supplied with abundant material for practical work. 
It adjoins the lecture-room, in which the lectures on advanced 
mineralogy are delivered. The mineralogical department is also pro- 
vided with suitable machinery, run by electricity, for cutting and 
polishing: minerals. | 

The Library contains a valuable collection of the most recent 
English, French and German books, and sets of various journals and 
transactions, including the Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Ge- 
selilschaft, Journal flir praktische Chemie, Chemisches Central-blatt, 
Fresenius’ Zeitschrift fiir Analytische Chemie, Annales de Chimie et 
de Physique, Journal of the Chemical Society, Chemical News, 
Mineralogical Magazine, Mineralogische und Petrographische Mit- 
theilungen, etc. The library is open to students under such restric- 
tions as are necessary to prevent damage or loss of books. 

The rooms for allied purposes have, as far as possible, been 
grouped together on the same floor, and there is a hydraulic lift run- 
ning from the basement to the attic. The offices and principal labora- 
tories and supply rooms are also connected by a system of telephones. 
The building is practically fire-proof, 
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Botanical Laboratories. 


The Botanical Laboratories occupy the upper floor of the central 
Arts building. 

The laboratory for genera] Morphology provides table accommo- 
dation for twenty students, and is equipped with all the necessary 
appliances fcr the prectical study of plants, either fresh or dry. 

In connection with this laboratory, a large collection of dried 
plants is maintained, from which material is drawn for practical 
work. 

The laboratories for special Morphology at present afford accom- 
modation for twelve students. Each table is provided with a com- 
plete cutfit of instruments end reagents. Provision is also made 
for accurate micrometric work, and for the production of accurate 
drawings by means of the camera lucida and Leitz’s drawing instru- 
ment, More special instruments, including polariscope, spectroscope 
and photographic apparatus, afford opportunity for detailed studies 
in these several directions. 

Ample provision for material of all kinds is found in the resources 
of the Botanic Garden, and in a large supply of stock preparations. 

An investigator’s table held by the University at the Biological 
Laboratory, Wood’s Hall, Massachusetts, is available for such stu- 


dents as may successfully complete the advanced course of the Third 


and Fourth Years. 
Botanic Garden. 


The Botanic Garden occupies a commanding situation at the sum- 
mit of the Cote des Neiges Hill, distant from the College about one 
and one-half miles, and comprises an area of about nine acres. 

The conservatories embrace a continuous series of houses having 
a total ground area of 4,600 square feet. They include a camellia ” 
house, 20 x 60 feet; a mixed stove, 20 x 80 feet: a greenhouse, 20 x 60 
feet; and an Australian house, 20 x 30 feet. 

The collection comprises an important and somewhat extensive 
representation of Australasian plants, and type-forms of vegetation 
from various parts of the world. 

During the winter material for practical study is provided in large 
quantity to meet the requirements of the College and of such of the 
City schools as may have acquired special privileges in this respect. 

Students are admitted.to the garden ad allowed the use of mate- 
rial for practical study, under special conditions. For this purpose, 
students’ tickets are issued at the opening of the session to all those 
taking the course in Botany. 

The public are admitted to the garden without charge, every day, 
except Sunday. 


Zoological Laboratories. 


The Zoological Department occupies the whole of the uppermost 
floor of the east wing of McGill College and the larger portion of 
the floor immediately below. 
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It consists of : 

(a). A large laboratory affording accommodation for a class of 90 
students. 

(b). A smaller laboratory capable of seating about 18 students. 

(c). Three smaller laboratories fitted up for purposes of research. 

(d). A room fitted up for the University Osteologist. 

Dissecting trays, simple and compound microscopes, reasonable 
quantities of the ordinary reagents and of glass are provided by the 
department, but students must provide themselves with dissecting 
instruments, and with razors. 

The Department is provided with four large tanks and a number 
of smaller ones in order to maintain a supply of fresh specimens 
throughout the winter. 

The subjects for practical work, are, so far as possible, selected 
from species inhabiting the vicinity of Montreal. . 

The laboratories are well provided with thermostats, microtomes, 
and other instruments required for advanced research. There is also 
a small library attached to the department. 


Petrographica! Laboratory. 


The Petrographical Laboratory, containing the chief rock collec- 
tions of the University, is situated in the Macdonald Chemistry and 


Mining Building, and is arranged for the use of Honour and Graduate 
students. It is provided with a number of petrographical microscopes 
by Seibert and Crouch, as well as with models, sets of thin sections, 
electro-magnets, heavy solutions, etc., for petrographical work. 

For purposes of study and comparison, in connection with ad- 
vanced work and petrographical investigation, Dr. Adams’ extensive 
private collection of rocks and thin sections is available. 
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TIME TABLES.—FACULTY OF ARTS. 
>| NIT rm TAT 
FIRST YRAR—MEN. 
|\Hours.| Monpay. | Tvugspay. W RDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY SATURDAY, 
g l.atin. Math, Math Greek. Math. 
10 Math. Greek. Latin. Frenen. Greek. 
ll French. German. German, German. English, 
12 Physics. French. | English, Latin. Physics, 
2 Greek. English. | French, English. Latin a 
—— a = | : ee chee 
3 English. German. 
4 
5 | 
, y a | T 
FIRST YEAR—WOMEN. 
Hours.| Monpay. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY. SATURDAY, 
oe a Sabre: 
9 Greek. Physics. French Greek, Greek. 
| 
. } | 
| 10 English, Euglish. Greek. | Math. 
/ P a | Qo 
ee Wee ae = — 
| 
| JJ | German. Math. Latin, English. French. 
12 | (atin. Latin. Math. German. Latin, 
2 Math. French, German. French, fyerman. 
3 English. Physics, English. 
4 1 
eh —— aan ee si he es 











| HOURS. | 


9 


Hat OS: hae We Fae 


MonvDay 


German. 
| Hebrew, 


Latin 


Math. 


English, 


Greek. 


Biol. Lab. 


/ 
| Biol. 


Lab. 


| French. 


MonpDAY. 


SES 


Greek. 





German. 


English 


Logic 


French. 


Biol. Lab. 


Biol. Lab. 





SECOND YEAR—MEN. 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY, 





Logic, Logic. 


Fripay. 


Math. 


SATURDAY 


Chem. Lab, 





(verman. 
Hebrew. 


(yerman. 


Latin. Hebrew, 


Chemistry. | French. French. 


Greek. Chemistry. English. 





Biology. Math. 


English 





Chem. Lab. Latin. Biol. Lab. 


Hebrew. 
German. 


Latin. 





Chemistry. 


Biology. 


French 





Chem. Lab. Logic. Biol. Lab. 


- DAD. 


Chem 





SECOND YEAR—WOMEN. 


Greek, 








’ 


TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY, 





Latin. French. Latin. 


Math. 


Math. : 
la Chem. Lab. | 


Math. 


FRIDAY. 


Chem, Lab, 


Chem. Lab. 


SATURDAY. 





Greek, 


German. 


Chem. Lab. 


Chem. Lab. 





= amet Greek. i! ; 
Chemistry. ) ae eT English. 


Ohemistry. Logic. 


Latin. German. 


Biology. Biol,’ Lab. 


ee <4 


Biology. German. Biol. Lab. 


Latin. 


Chemistry. 


| nglish. 


Trench. 


| Chem. Lab. 








| Chem. Lab. | 


Chem. Lab. 
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PRIMARY COURSES (THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS). 
























































i | ENA : 
Monpay. | TwEspay. WEDNESDAY. | THuRspay. FRIDAY. SATURDAY. 
Geology. Chem, Geology. Latin. Zoology. Chem.: Lab. 
— Sanskrit. | History. Sanscrit. Hebrew. Hebrew. Geol.: Lab. 
9g Hist.ofPhilos,| Greek, Astr.(a) Opt. (b)} German. German. 
Mechanics, 
Hist, of Philos | 
Thegcaraeataacettcaern Sa Se aeas Maa OLR 
Botany. | Eng. Comp. Latin. Botany. Geology. | Chem.: Lab. 
| English. | English, Sanskrit. Geol.: Lab, 
10 | Mathematies | Math. | Hist. of Phil. 
Physics (B). Phy sics ( B) Ast.(«) Opt. (5) 
| Mechanics. 
! 
—) | a | 
> OD Rama Re AO: RAS FH Ge es 
sar | Chemistry. Latin. Zoology. | Chemistry. History. Chem.: Lab. 
ll History, Hebrew. Hebrew | History. Greek. Geol.: Lab. 
Greek. | German. | German. Greek, 
| | | GFE mh 
Moral Philos, ; Physies (A) English. Physics (A) |Moral Philos! Geol.: Lab. 
12 French, ‘Moral Philos. Comp. | Moral Philos. French. 
French, French. 
Bot. Lab. Pedagogy, Chem. Lab. Bot. Lab, Pedagogy 
a 9 Physics Lab.| Zool. Lab. Latin. Physics Lab. | Zool. Lab. 
! Comp Philol} Hist. of Phil. Comp. Phil. 
/ | Chem. Lab. Sanskrit. 
| 
| Bot. Lab. Zool. Liab. Chem. Lab. Bot. Lab. Zool. Lab. 
| 3 Physics Lab. English. Physics Lab, English. 
“| | Chem. Lab. (Mathematics. Mathematics i 











| Art & Arch. | Logic & Met.) Roman Law. Art & Arch. (Logie & Met 














| 

: gk 

4 | —— . ems Roman Law. | Bot. Lab. Logic & Meta. Rom Law ())! 

| ae ta Chem. Lab. Roman Law. |Cons. Law (a)| 

’ . Ae . 

| PS ee ns | 

| ‘Political Eco. Political Eco! Bot. Lab. Pol. Eeon. Pol. Econ. 
| 5 Const. L.& H.|/Const. L. & H.| Const. L. & H. |Const. L. & H. 











1) Heat, Light and Sound. 
') Magnetism and Electricity, 
-) During First Term. (b) During Second Term. 


B.—The term Primary Course denotes the first course taken in the subjeet subsequent to the 
‘ediate Examination, whether in the Third or Fourth Year. 
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EXHIBITION, SCHOLARSHIP AND SuppLEMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, SepremMBeER, 1901. 


MATRICULATION, 

( ; : aA aE 

mp . ; First Year Supp. to First Second Year Supplemental Scholarships Supp. to Mhird 

DATE, | Hour, | Matriculation. Exhibitions. Year Sessional. | Exhibitions. | to Intermediate. (Third Yéar), Year Sessional. 

| | atin Books and | Latin Books and | ae ae ; | Latin Books and ah, Latin Books, Math.| ae 

: 2 : 7 4 ; atin Books. oa : ‘ Tatis ‘ks atin Books. 
Wed. 11 | Sight Translation. Sight Translation. 3 Pre | Sight Translation. | : Kath eit | (Anal. Geom. (1).) | iOS 


} 





catia © iti |Latin Composition, 
| Latin Composition | sight Translation, 





| Latin Gram., C Gigs IP, wy ASF 1 nic \ Latin Composition 
Latin G L, eS —c ashes Latin Composition,|Latin Composition,) giant T: et a8 
at Z ar rs) 4 gner ‘3 r : : ‘ pig * Sic on, 

| esin rrammal BOP: 10n,. tat Sight Translation Grammar and OTe. ‘ a and sane 

and Composition.) Composition and end History History History and Loi oht Translation History ant 

Sight Translation. ; ar I Literature. Kier rire : Literature. 

| - LTE ge AES | Math. (Anal 

| Mz »matics P Mé matics Pt. ‘ Mathematics, ; | VE. HULL. \ LAAN 

Thurs. 12 9 |Math¢ cis MACE Pt. M uth ” e c Mathematics. : Ste Se Mathematics. Geom, (2) ); Anc. Mathematics. 
| (Euclid.) (Euclid I-1V). (Bucl,, Alg., Trig-) ST iatowes Chem 

5 “ sm. 








] 


\M: smaties Pt. : maties Pt. a 

Mathemati<« s I t. I| Mathematics I I Mathematics. 

(Alg. and Arith.)| (Alg. and Arith.) (G 

evita Gram: V2 English Literature,| Knglish Literature|Knglish Language, English Literature 
glis ammar} ,, : = : ; ~ om ; : (ay, 

: ‘8 i frist . ne | English Grammar. History and (Spenser & Tenny- Literature and | (Shakespere and 
an istory. | Comrosition. son) & Composition. Composition. Logic. Milton), Logic. 


Mathematics, 
ometry.-) 


Mathematics. 








anes ———_| ———- as a 

English‘Liter- \Hnglish Literature. tnglish Literature 
ature, Dictation | (Scott, Shakespere | Biology. (Charles Lamb) and| 
and Composition. | and Milton). | Composition; Chem.| 








French; Botany. 





eck te Math, (Calculus) ; 


French. ; 
French; Chemistry 





French. | French. French. French, 











German, German. German. German. German. German. German. 


7 ~ Mathematics | Mathematics : Mathematics, Mathematics : : 
es ’ ) Physics. lie ta M: matics. : ole ES Mathematics. 
suas. 17 Pt. IL. pt. II. i eae ee (The. of Eq., Alg.) fathematics. | Higher Alg., Trig’) Eat qnntK 
| Blementary Nat. |Minglish Sater neue! Modern Eiistory | : 3 : | Modern History, 
a a ee (Macaulay) and English Lan- | Chemistry : a v7 
lor Phys. Science.| cuage (Trench) : Chemistry. 








—— 
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and Composition. 








| Greek Booksand| Greek Books and ° . 
Greek Books. 


} 


Sight Translation. | Sight Translation. | Sig 





Lwaal BR oO ¢ | | 
Peter teed | Greek Books. Greek Books. Greek Books. 
= Sy a bee PP : ss 
Greek Gram., ©om-| Greek Composi- jlaseor ( 54s | Greek Composi- | oi bce 
Greek Grammar | position, Higher | tion, Sight Trans- Gre ek Composition, | tion, Sight <Uselet Greek C omposition 
‘and Composition. Composition and | lation and Grammar and lation, History and | and Sight rrans- 
Sight Translation. | History. History: Literature. lation. 
\English Literature, QE TIE fe aes r cS eg Bee 
asta Ate Sentra eeavemnen abe 8-38. 
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Greek Composi- 
tion, Sight Trans- 
lation, History and 

Literature. 


—— 
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CHRISTMAS 





EXAMINATIONS, 


DECEMBER 


Day. DATE| Frrst Yar. | Seconp YEAR. THIRD YEAR. FouRTH YEAR. 
Monday. 16 Latin. Latin. Mechanics. Astronomy. 
ss 16 M’maties, P.M, German, German. 
Tuesday. 17 (reek. Greek. Greek. Greek. 
« 17 | Biology, P.M. | Zoology, P.M. Geology, P.M. 
Wednesday. ig | Mathematics. Psychology. Moral Phil. {Moral Philosophy. 
6 18 | French, P.M. | French, P.M. | Latin. Latin, P.M. 
18 Physics. Chemistry. Botany. Botany. 
Thursday. 19 | German. P.M. | German, ».M. French, P.M. French, P.M. 
6 19 | a Hebrew, P.M. Hist. of Phil. Hist. of Phil, 
Friday. 20) English. English. Logic. Logic. 











* The Christmas Examinations are obligatory on all Undergraduates, and on Partials 
desiring to be Undergraduates, and the standing gained therein will be taken into account 


by the Faculty atthe close of the session. The results will be made known after the 


Christmas vacation. 
The atseve time table 
Fourth Years. 


is subject to modification, especially in rerard to the Third and 
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SESSIONAL AND HONOUR EXAMINATIONS, APRIL, 1902. 
DATE. First YEAR, SEcoND YEAR. | TuHtRpD YEAR. FourtH YEAR. 
APRIL, A.M, P.M, A.M. P.M, A.M, P.M. A.M. P.M. 
2) Wed. -}Hebrew............ Hebrew .Chemistry.| Hebrew. ..Sanskrit.|Hebrew. . Sanskrit. 
3 Thurs. |Greek ....... Greek .|Greek........Greek,|Mechanics. ....... |Hthics...,..Ethics. 
4 Fri. Latin........Latin.|Latin,,,,.....Latin.|Latin ....,....Latin |Latin......+, Latin. 
7 Mon. (English...English |English,,.,English..Ex, Phys- English.J/Ex. Phy- English. 
sics, sics. 
SOB sh hy pink aes va be Se, PEOLOD Ve wees _.,.. |Botany.(omp. Phil.|Botany..,, English. 
9 Wed. Geometry 
and Arithmetic .|Mathematics........ Greek........Greek./Greek..,.....G@reek. 
10 Thurs. Trigonometry Mathematics. .... |Astronomy Astronomy 
and Algebra..... Upties....French.| Optics. .,. French. 
j 31, Fri: French ....French.|French, ,,,.French.|/Metaphysics..,....'Geology ...Geology. 
German. 
14 Mon. German. ...German.|German,...German |Zoology...-English |Mechanics. ........+ 
is Tues. |Phybics,... 6. ... 2s. JORIC. si. Premed German./French,, ,..German. 
Be Oe ieee WiC Mii pies co Mga saigt Sas .t ..ae...../ Honour Exam’tions|Zoology...Zoology- 
; 
PFA BUEB oa be-5 v0 's beg eas so ceeevaeessee s,.,/Honour Exam’tions/B. A. Honours, 
= ty : : om j . es 
18 Fri. Advanced Sections |Advanced Sections | Honour Exam’tions|B, A. Honours. 
; 91 Mon. Advanced Sections |Advanced Sections |Honour Hxam/’tions)....5++--++5 ++ «ee 
29 Tues. |Advanced Sections Advanced Sections |Honour Exam’tions/B. A. Honours. 
93 Wed. |Meeting of Examinjers and Faculty at/9.30 A.M. 
24 Thurs, |Meeting of Examiniers and Faculty at/9.30 A.M. 
25 Fri. Meeting of Corpora)tion P.M. | 
30 Wed. |Convocation for De)grees, | 
The days for Honour Examinations during April are arranged by the Examiners. 
- Days for subjects not mentioned in above table will be arranged during the session. 
Some readjustment of the days and hours above specified may be found necessary, 
especially in regard to the Third and Fourth Years. 
\ 
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Moyal Victoria College. 


The institution of the Royal Victoria College, in Septem- 
ber, 1899, was a direct continuation ot the week begun mn 
1883, during the Principalship of the late Sir William 
Dawson, when Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal placed a 
sum at the disposal of the U niversity of McGill, for the En- 
dowment of a College and classes for women. Pers many years 
previously it had been hoped by those interested in the edu- 
cation of women in Montreal that the University would ex- 
tend its benefits to women, but the means necessary for carry- 


/ ing out such an aim had not been available. The classes we re 


organized in 1884 as a Special Course in the Fac ulty of Arts, 
held at McGill College, se parate in the main from those for 


‘men, but under identical conditions. In some of the work of 


the Third and Fourth Years, and in the Honour and Addj- 
tional Courses, the classes were held jointly. 

The ultimate aim of Lord Strathcona had been the founda- 
tion of a place of residence, and: with this ob ject, he 
announced his intention of building and endow’ ing the Royal 
Victoria College. By the opening of this Ins stitution the 
opportunity of residence and college life is given to women- 
students of McGill University, working in accordance with 
the system previously organized in the Special Course in Arts, 
but under ea improved conditions. A share in the ad- 
vantages of college life is offered also to the non-resident 
women-students of the University, who are henceforth also 
students of the Royal Victoria College. Fresh elements are 
added in the organization of a Musical Department, and in 
the institution of Resident Women Tutors. These additions 
are in accordance with the general aim of the C ollege; viz., 
the higher education of women, and mainly to qualify them 
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to take degrees in Arts (including Pure Science), and to pro- 
vide them with instruction in those branches of a liberal 
education necessary thereto and in such other subjects as may 
from time to time be determined. 

The College being a residential College for the Women- 
Students of McGill University, its students, whether Under- 
graduates, Conditioned Students, or Partial, follow the courses 
1 Arts and Pure Science offered by the University, (see 14 
129). Lectures are given by the Professors and Lecturers 
of the University, either in the College or in the University 
buildings, and students attend the University Laboratories for 
practical instruction. In addition to the instruction given im 
lectures and laboratory practice, the students of the Royal 
Victoria College are assisted in their studies by the Resident 
Tutors. 


Exhibitions and Scholarships. 


For a statement of the Exhibitions and Scholarships open 
to Women Students of the University, see pp. 44 et seqq. 

In addition to these, and further to encourage residence 
within the College walls of students who might otherwise 
arrange to board in the city, the Warden and Faculty are 
empowered to make nominations in any of the four College 
years to not more than three additional Exhibitions of the 
value of $400 each. 


Music. 


Apart from the University Courses, instruction in Music 
is offered at the College, for which a separate fee is charged. 
The instruction includes the Pianoforte in all its branches 
(solo, ensemble playing, concertos, duos for two pianofortes) ; 
Singing (voice production, vocalization, sight-singing, eal- 
tests, solo and part singing); and Lectures on Theory (ele 
ments of music, harmony, counterpoint, and history of music). 
Attendance at certain of these Courses is expected of all 
students of music. 
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Gymnasium. 


The Gymnasium is in the charge of Miss Holmstrém, 
graduate of the Posse Gymnasium, Boston, and of the Har- 
vard Summer School, who teaches on Swedis h prineiples. 
— attention is devoted to the application of exercise in 
cases of physical weakness, Miss Holmstrém havi ing had eon- 
sideral i experience in the medical branch of her work. All 
students undergo a physical examination on entering 
“as the gymnastic course, under the superintendence of Dr. 
R. Tait Macke nzie, B.A., M.D., Assistant Lecturer in Ana- 
tomy at the University. Teams of Basket-Ball are formed, 
and, when weather pe rmits, this and other exercises are prac- 
tised on the lawn, at the bak of the College building. This 
ground is also provided with lawn-tennis courts. 


The College Building. 


I'he College is situated on Sherbrooke Street, at the head 
of Union Avenue, in close proximity to the University build- 
ings and to the slopes of Mount Royal. The building is fire- 
proot, and much thought and artistic care have been given 
to the furnishing and decoration. 

On the ground floor are the offices of the Administration, 
including the rooms of the Warden and Secretary, the Pro- 
fessors’ common room, lecture rooms (English, French, Ger- 
man, Mathematics) and a spacious dining hall. On the 
first floor are other lecture rooms (Latin, Greek, Logic, and 
Philosophy), the library, reading-room, Students’ common 
room, and a handsome assembly hall. On the second and 
third floors are the rooms of the resident students. These are 
of varying size and plan. Each student has a separate bed- 
room, and, as a rule, one sitting-room is shared by the oeeu- 
pants of the two or three bedrooms immediately adjoining. 
The entire use of a sitting-room can be obtained, and there 
are some rooms which may be used as study-bedrooms. The 
rooms are completely furnished, and no article of furniture 
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need be brought by the students. No pert need be taken by 
the students in the care of their rooms. 

In addition to the lawn at the back of the College, the 
students are entitled to use, subject to regulations, the grounds 
of McGill University, with its tennis-courts, skating-rink, ete. 

A nucleus of the College Library hes been formed in a 
set of books, comprising the stated books and others referred 
to in connection with the University curricula, the modern 
language course being especially well represented. There 
are also works of general literature. The Library is a reading- 
room, and the books are not taken away: the students having 
access also to the University Lending Library. 


Students of Music have the use of a hrge practising-room, 


and, at certain hours, of the piano in tle common room, as 
also of the Gymnasium piano. 

The Gymnasium, fully equipped in accordance with the 
requirements of the Swedish system, is in the basement. In 
connection with the Gymnasium there are bath-rooms and 
dressing-rooms. 

The health of the students is under the charge of a com- 
petent physician practising in Montreal, vho may be consulted 
free of charge. 

Students of the Royal Victoria College, as students of 
McGill University, are entitled to the ise of the University 
Library, containing about 70,000 volumes, and the Peter 
Redpath Museum containing large colle:tions in Mineralogy, 
Paleontology, Zoology, Botany, Archeology, and Ethno- 
logy, and to work in the Physical, Chenieal, Zoological, Bo- 
tanical and other laboratories and the Botanic Gardens of 
the University. (For particulars of laboratories, ete., see 
University Calendar for 1901-1902, pp. 129 et seqq.) 


Board and Residence. 


Residence in the College buildings is open to Undergradu- 
ates, Conditioned Students, or Partial Students, but the last 
are not received in residence unless they take courses of study 
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approved by the Faculty of the College. The expense of 
board and residence ranges from $290 to $440 in addition to 
the sessional fees for tuition (see pp. 72-4), according to the 
room or rooms occupied by the students; for a majority of 
the rooms the expense of board and residence is $290. These 
charges cover the University Session, 11th September—30th 
April, and the summer classes, 30th April—28th June. <A 
deduction of $50 is made in the case of Students who go out 
of residence at the end of the University Session. 
Applications for admission or further particulars should be 
addressed to the Warden, Royal Victoria College, Montreal. 





HOURS. 
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ROYAL VICTORIA COLLEGE. 


FIRST YEAR. 


rT 





Greek. 


English. 


(y,erman. 
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’ 
| Hours | Monpay. 
Greek. 
German. 


Enelish. 


French, 


Biol. Tab. 





Biol. Lab. 


Chemistry. 


Greek, 


[HURSDAY. 








FRIDAY. SATURDAY 





Greek. 


Math. 


English. 


Math. German. 


German. French, 


English. Physics, 








SECOND YEAR. 


TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY! THURSDAY. 


l"rench. 
Math : 


Chem. Lab. 


Math. 


Greels, 
Chem. 


Lab. 


’ English. 


Logic. Chemistry, Logie. 


Latin, German. 


—————$—_$ $$ 


Greek, Biology. Biol, Lab. 


Se 


Biology. German. siol, 


Lab. 





French. 


Latin, 


rerman, 


English. 


FRIDAY. 
(rreek. 


Chem. La 


German. Chem, La 


Latin, Chem. La 
Chemistry. 


English, 


French. 





Chem. Lab. 


| Chem. Lab. | 


—_—_—————— 





Faculty of Applied Science. 


Dates of Examinations and Commencement of 
Lectures. 


The supplemental examinations in Surveying will be held 
on Saturday, August 31st. 

The supplemental examinations in all other subjects will 
be held on Tuesday, October 1st, and following days. 

The examinations in English literature (Vacation Work, 
see p. 181), and the Exhibition Examinations will be held 
on Tuesday, October ist, and following days. 

Field Work in Surveying will commence on Monday, Sep- 
tember 2nd. 

Lectures in the First Year will commence on Tuesday, 
September 24th. 

Lectures in the Second, Third and Fourth Years, Electri- 
cal, Mechanical, and Practical Chemistry Courses, will com- 
mence on Tuesday, September 24th. 

Lectures in the Second, Third and Fourth Years, Archi- 
tectural, Civil and Mining Courses, will commence on Tues- 
day, October 1st. 
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Faculty of Applied Science. 





61. General Statement. 


The Instruction in this Faculty is designed to attord ; 


oe 
complete preliminary tr aining, of a practical as well as theo- 


retical nature, in the following Departments :— 


I.—ARCHITECTURRE. 

II.—Crvin ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING. 
ItI.—ELecrrican ENGINEERING. 
IV.—MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

V.—MINING ENGINEERING AND METALLURGY. 
IV.—PRactTicaL Cy EMISTRY. 


The Degrees conferred by the University upon such under- 
graduates of the Faculty as fulfil the conditions and pass the 


Examinations herein: ifter stated a 


are, in the first instance, 
‘* Bachelor of Science ” | B.Se.), mention bei ‘Ing made in the 
Diploma of the particular 


De ‘partment of study pursued, and, 
subsequently, the De grees of “Master of Science” (M.Se.), 
and “ Doctor of Science” (D.Sce.). 


211. Matriculation and Admission. 


For subjects of matriculation, 


conditions and fees, see pp. 
11-292. 


é 


ll. Examinations and Degrees. 
I. Faculty Examinations. 


There will be a Christmas ex xamination in such subjects as 
shall be determined by the Fac ‘ulty. Sessional examinations 
will be held at the end of the First and Seeond Years. 
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I). University Examinations. 
I, For the Degree of Bachelor of Science. 


(a) There will be a Primary examination at the end of the 
Third Year. Candidates must pass this Examination before 
entering the Final Year. 

(b) There will be a Final examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science at the end of the Fourth Year. 

Successful Students will be arranged in order of merit. 


Il. Higher Degrees: 


For regulations relating to the Degrees of “Master ot 
Science ” (M.Sc.), and ‘** Doctor of Science ” (D.Sc. ), see 
pp. 27-8. 

III, Special Provisions for Obtaining the two Degrees of ‘‘ Bachelor 
of Arts” (B.A.), and Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.), 
in Six Years. 


a Undergraduates of the Faculty of Arts, who have taken 
all the Ordinary Mathematics of the first two years; and the 
Chemistry of the Second Year, and who wish to pursue their 
professional studies in the Faculty of Applied Science so as 
to obtain the degrees of B.A.-and B.Sc. within the following 
four years, may be exempted by the Faculty of Apphed 
Science from the Mathematics of the First Year in Applied 
Science and the Chemistry of the Second Year. 

2. They are allowed to distribute the course of the Third 
and Fourth Years in Arts over three years. 

3. They may complete the Arts curriculum by taking the 
following courses: 

I. In the Third Year: 

(a) Physics of Third Year. 

(b) Either one or two of the courses which are not 
placed under the heading “ Science” in the 
Arts curriculum. 

(c) Either one or two hours weekly in English Com- 


position. 


ne ial 


ne th mth in tee 


tad emia 


~ 














Il. In the Fourth Year: 

(a) The Mathematics of ihe Second Year Applied 
Science (6 hours weekly as 14 courses), 

(6) Physics of Fourth Year. 

(c) One of the courses which are not placed under the 
heading “Science” if only one has been taken in 
the Third Year. 

(7d) One hour we ekly in Enelish Composition 
one has been taken in the Third Year. 

Ill. In the Fifth Year: 

The Mathematics of the Third Year Applied Science 
(2 hours weekly as a half course), or another 
course under the heeding “Science” in Arts 
curriculum. 


if only 


The degree of B.A. may thus be obtained at the end of the 
Fifth Year from Matriculation. 


@1V. Graduate Courses. 


Students who take the Bachelyr’s degree in one of the 
courses provided by the Faculty of Applied Science may 
graduate in any of the remaining courses by attending one or 
more subsequent sessions. 

Graduates may also take an advanced course in the branch 
in which they have received their degree. On passing an 
examination at the end of such advanced course, the Master's 
degree will be conferred without further examination, on pre- 
sentation at the end of one additional year, of a satisfactory 
thesis on approved work. 

Students are strongly recommended to take a Graduate 
‘Course, and special arrangements vill be made for advanced 
and research work in the following :— 

In Architecture—Advanced study in design. During Ses 
sion 1899-1900, the problems studied were the following, 
finished drawings being made of tke designs:—“A Students’ 








pt 
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Hall;” “A Gothic Memorial Church;” “A Public Library ;” 
“An Opera House.” In aldition, Sketch Problems (limited 
in time) were set as follovs:—‘‘An Entrance Gateway to a 
Naval Yard ;” “A Fountan in a Park.” | 

In Chemistry and Minealogy. (See § Al, 2, 9 and 13, 
and § XII, 4.) 

In the determination anl comparison of the errors and the 
eo-efficients of standards of length. (See § Xl, 4, and § 
ail, 6. 

In the determination o/ gravity. (See § ALI, 6. 

The aed and streagth of materials. (See § XI, 3, 
and § XII, 

In Mining g aid Metalluwzy—Advaneed study in metallurgy 
and ore dressing « can be carried on with great advantage in 
the new *.boratories. (Ste § XI, 18, and XII, 10.) 

The efficiency of punps and hydraulic motors. (See § 
XI, 3, and XII, 

The efficiency of powe transmission by air, water, gas, 
steam and electricity. (See § XI, 3, 5, Lt. ) 

The efficiency of steam, gas an 1d 5S ‘air engines and of 
air compressors. (See § XI, 11 and 15.) 

The efficiency of machines and machine tools, and the 
power absorbed by the several processes of mechanical work. 
(See § XI, 11.) 

The efficiency of dynanometers, belting and shafting, in- 
cluding investigations ino the relative merits of the sever: al 
uneuents. (See § XII, 9. 

The efficiency of the several types of boilers, including 
investigations on the het producing power of fuels. (See 
§ XI, 15.) 

On the efficiency of d7namos and electric motors. (See § 
XI, 5, and § XII, 5.) 

The flow of water through seh and pipes, and over 
weirs. (See § XI, 3, ad § XII, 

In Geodesy and practi tical as oe (See S XII, 6.) 

Tn street railway desizn and theory; and in alternating; 


apparatus. (See § XI, 5, aiid. 8° key: Oe 


SS. 





In Physics.—The Maedonald Physies Building has been 
equipped and arranged with special reference to Graduate 
Courses and original research work in various branches of 
pure Physics. Every facility will be afforded in the work- 
shops for the construction of special apparatus required for 
such investigations. (See & AIT, 0 193) 

In Mathematies.—Students taking Graduate Courses wil] 
receive guidance in any advanced Mathematics required in 
connection with their work. 


ee 


éV. Attendance and Conduct. 


see page 30. 


Vi. Library. 


Students in this Faculty are entitled to use the University 
Library under the regulations cited on p. 40. Students also 
have access to the various departmental libraries under the 
special regulations by which each is roverned. 


Vil. Fees and Registration. 


All fees and fines are payable to the Bursar. 

The fees must be paid to the Bursar and the tickets of ad- 
mission to classes shown to the Dean within a fortnight after 
the commencement of attendance in each session. In ease of 
default, the student’s name will be removed from the College 
books, and can be replaced thereon only by permission of the 
Faculty, and on payment of a fine of $2. 

Annual fee for the undergraduate course... .. .. $156.00 
The fees for Partial Students are :—$10.00 for 

Library, Athletics and Caution money ; and a fee 

at the rate of $5.00 for each hour of instruction 

per week, extending throughout the session. . 

Deposit for caution money for undergraduates and 

conditioned students. . 
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Fee for ordinary supplemental examination.. .. 2.00 
Fee for special supplemental examination... .. .. 5.00 
Fee for certificate of standing.. ..\.. .. .. .. ®.00 


Memeror (raduate Course.<':. cs ee Se 
Graduates of this Faculty will be required to pay only one- 
half of this amount. 


éVIIl. Medals, Exhibitions, Prizes and Honours. 

1. The British Association Medals and Exhibition, found- 
ed by the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
in commemoration of the meeting held in Montreal in the 
year 1884. 

A British Association Medal and Prize in Books are open 
for competition to students of the Graduating Class in each 
of the six Departments of the Faculty, and, if the examiners 
so recommend, will be awarded to the student taking the 
highest position in the final examinations. 

2. The Governor General’s Silver Medal (the gift of His 
Excellency The Right Honourable the Earl of Minto), 

This medal will be awarded for graduate Research Work. 

3d. Summer Work. (See § LX, 1.) The following prizes 
are offered for the best summer Theses :— 

To the students of the Civil Engineering Course a prize 
of $25 presented by E. B. Greenshields, Esq., B.A. 

To the students of the Electrice] Engineering Course, a 
prize of $25 presented by Robert Gardner, Esq. 

To the students of the Mechanical Eng?neering Course, a 
prize of $25 presented by The Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 
Co. 

To the students of the Mining Engineering Course, a prize 
of $25 presented by Geo. E. Drummond, Esq. 

To the students of the Architectural Course, a prize of $25 
presented by Yes 2 Taylor, Esq., E.R.LB.A., R.C.A.., Past 
President of Quebee Architects’ Association. 

Two prizes of $35 and $15 offered by the General Mining 
Association of the Province of Quebec will be open for 
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competition to students from McGill University, Toronto 
University and Queen’s University, anc will be awarded to 
the two students presenting the best Sunmer Theses on some 
subject connected with mining. Prefermece will be given to 
those Theses which show decided origin:lity. 


Uhe following Exhibitions and Prizes will be open for com- 
petition at the beginning of the Session. Students are re 
quired lo notify the Dean of their intntion to compete, at 
least one week before the commencement of the Examination. 

4. A British Association Exhibition of $50.00 and prize 
of $25.00 to students entering the Fourh Year, the subjects 
of examination being the Mathematics nd Theory of Strue- 
tures of the Ordinary Course. 

5. Three prizes of $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00, to students 
entering the Third Year, the subject o? Examination being 
the Mathematics of the Second Year Course. 

6. A Scott Exhibition of $50.00. foanded by the Cale 
donian Society of Montreal, in commenoration of the Cen- 
tenary of Sir Walter Scott, and two prizes of $25.00 and 
$15.00 to students entering the Second Year, the subjects of 
Examination being: 





(a) English Literature (Summer Vacation Work); (b) Mathematics 
of the First Year Course; (¢) Descriptive Geometry of the First 
Year Course. 

7. Two prizes, each of $10.00. presented by J. M. Me 
Carthy, Esq., B.A.Sc., to students entering the Third Year, 
for proficiency in Levelling or Transit Work. 

8. The sum of $150, presented by W. A. Carlyle, Esq., 
Ma.E., may be awarded in prizes to students of the Mining 
Course taking the highest positions in the degree examina 
tions of 1902. 

9. A prize of $50.00, presented by Jemes Tighe, B.A.Se. 
for research work in Hydraulics. 

10. A scholarship of the value of $100, for proficiency m 
Practical Chemistry, on the endowmen: of the late Dr. T. 
Sterry Hunt, to students entering the Second Year of the 
Chemical Course. For further conditiors apply to the Dean. 
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11. The Canadian General Electric Company, through Mr. 
F, Nicholls, of Loronto, has decided tO present annually CO 
“the Faculty four scholarships, each in the form of a three 
months’ course at ths Company’s works at Peterboro or 
Montreal, with the addition of a sum of $100.00. 

12. Messrs. Fraser & Chalmers, of Chicago and Londor 
(ing.), have decided to present annually to the Faculty a 
scholarship in the fom of a three or four months’ course at 
the Company’s works at Chicago, with the addition of a sum 
of $150.00. 

13. Prizes or Ceriificates of Merit are given to such stu- 
dents as take the highest place in the Sessional and Degree 
Examinations. 
~ 14, Honours.—On graduation, Honours will be awarded 
‘for advanced work in Professional subjects. 

15. Science Scholarships granted by The Royal Commis- 
sion for the Exhibition of 1851.—The Scholarships of £150 
sterling a year in vaue are tenable for two or, in rare in- 
stances, three years. They are limited, according to the Re- 
port of the Commission, ‘ to those branches of Science such 
as Physics, Mechanie and Chemistry, the extension of which 
Is specially important for our national industries.” Their 
object is, not to facilitate ordinary collegiate studies, but “‘to 
enable students tO ecntinue the prosecution of Science with 
the view of aiding ir its »dvance or in its application to the 
industries of the comtry.” 

A nomination to ore of these scholarships for the year 1901 
was placed by the Canmission at the disposal of MeGill Uni- 
versity, and another nay be granted in 1903. 

It is open to studeats of not less than three years’ standing 
in the Faculties of Arts or Applied Science, and is tenable at 
any University or at any other Institution approved by the 
Commission. | 

16. The Mason prize of $50.00 in Electrical Engineer’ 2g, 
given by Dr. A. F. Mason for original investigation in the 
practical application of Electricity. 
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17. Workshop Prizes.—A prize of $20.00, presented by 
C.J. Fleet, Esq., B.A., B.C.L., for bench and lathe work in 
the woodworking department, open to students of not more 
than two terms’ standing in workshop practice. 


¢ 1X. Special Provisions. 





1. Summer Work.—During the summer vacation follow- 
ing the close of each year, all students entering the Third and 
Fourth Year, are required to prepare a thesis on a subject 
specified by the Faculty. Any student may substitute for the 
specified subject a report on some practical work in course 
of construction. The marks given for these theses will he 
added to the results of the sessional examinations. The theses 
must be handed in to the Dean on or before September 26th, 

2. All Students in the Architectural, Civil, and Mining 
Engineering Courses, entering the Second and Third Years, 
and Students in the Civil engineering Course entering the 
Fourth Year are required to be in attendance at the Univer 
sity on the 2nd September, when the Field 
will commence. (See § XI. 14.) 

3. All Students in the Mining Course are required to at 
tend the Summer School in M-ning, held between the Third 
and Fourth Years (four to six weeks of field-work), and stu- 
dents between the Second and Third Years are advised to do 
the same. if practicable. The school is héld in May and June. 

4. Partial Students may be admitted to the professional 
classes upon payment of special fees. (§ VIL.) 

5. Students in Applied Science may, by permission of the 
Faculty, take the Honour Classes in the Faculty of Arts. 

6. Undergraduates in Arts of the Second and Third Years, 
or Graduates of any University, entering the Faculty of Ap 
plied Science, may, at the discretion of the Professors,. be ex 
empted from such lectures in that Faculty as they have pre 
viously attended as Students in Arts. 

7. Students who have fa‘led in a subject in the Christmas 
or Sessional Examinations may regain théir standing by pas® 


-work in Surveying 
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ing a supplemental examination at a time appointed by the 


Faculty. Unless such supplemental examination is passed, 
students will not be allowed to proceed to any subsequent ex- 


amination in the subject. A second supplemental examina- 
tion will not be granted unless under exceptional circum- 
stances, to be investigated in each case by the Faculty. 

8. Students may be required to answer satisfactorily a 
weekly paper on such subjects of the course as the Faculty 
may determine. 

9. Credit will be given in the Sessional Standing for Class 
Examinations held during the session, and for the Christmas 
Examinations. 

10. Students who fail to obtain their Session, and who in 
consequence repeat a Year, will not be exempted from exam- 
ination in any of those subjects in which tl ey may have pre- 
viously passed, except by the express permission of the 
Faculty. Application for such exemption must be made at 
the commencement of the Session. 

11. Partial Students are not eligible for prizes. 

12. Certificates may be given to Students who have pass- 
ed through any of the special courses attached to the ecurri- 
culum. 

13. The headquarters of the Canadian Society of Civil En- 
gineers are located in Montreal. The Society holds fort- 
nightly meetings, at which papers upon practical current en- 
gineering subjects are read and discussed. Undergraduates 
joining the Society as Students may take part in these meet- 
ings, and acquire knowledge of the utmost importance in 
relation to the practical part of the profession. 


X. Departments. 


1. Architecture. 


The Architectural Course begins in the second year, for 
which the first year is preparatory especially in the depart- 
ments of Mathematics and Drawing (Freehand, Lettering 
and Projections). 
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Lhe work of the second year is of a general character, and 
is planned to combine to some extent the work of the Archi- 
tectural and of the Civil Engineering students, 


Lhe third and fourth years are devoted to more specialized 
architectural study in various branches, and a fifth or graduate 


year has been organized for advanced study in design. For 
those students who desire to devote themselves mure especially 
to the engineering side of architecture, the course is modified 
to include additional mathematics in the third year, and the 
advanced course of Theory of Structures in the fourth year. 


Such students devote proportionately less time to architectural 
drawing and designing. 


In the second year the historical course embraces a rapid 
survey of Architectural History from ancient Egyptian to 
modern times. The great eras of European civilization are 
successively dealt with, and the evolution of styles is traced in 
their constructional and- ornamental forms and methods. 


In the third and fourth years the lectures are arranged in 
continuation and extension of this general course. Renais 
sance and Modern Architecture are studied in the third year; 
while a course covering both third and fourth years comprises 
more detailed study of Ecclesiastical, Domestic and Publie 
Architecture, and deals with the historie evolution of archi- 
tectural styles and with the problems and requirements of 
modern work. 


[Instruction in drawing is given during all four years— 
Freehand Drawing (ornament and figure) from the east and 
Architectural Drawing occupying much of the students’ time 
during three years of the course. Modelling in clay is im 


i | 


cluded in the third and fourth years. 


Problems in Architectural Design form the basis of work 
in the Architectural Drawing class from the earliest available 
period, being at first more especially combined with the study 
of the Classical Orders. 
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A course of lectures is included upon General Art History, 
so as to place the architectural student in touch, not only with 
the decorative details of the different architectural styles, but 
also with contemporary forms in other branches of art, espe- 
cially the decorative arts employed in building. 


For the scientific side of professional study the courses in 
Mathematics are very fully developed in the first and second 
| years, being continued in the third year also by those who 
elect to take the advanced course in Theory of Structures. 
Descriptive Geometry 1S studied, as well as elementary Shades 
and Shadows and Perspective. A course in Surveying, both 
practical and theoretical, is also included ; and a short course 
in Geology is given in the fourth year. 

Theory of Structures and Strength of materials form one 
of the chief subjects of study in the third year, the course 
also comprising instruction in Graphic Statics as well as sup- 
plementary work of a practical nature in the Testing Labora- 
tories. 

A full course on Building Construction and Architectural 
Engineering has been organized for the third and fourth 
years, common to both architectural and engineering stu- 
dents. It includes also Sanitation and Hygiene, Heating and 
Ventilation ; Specifications end Professional Practice. 

During the Session 1900-1901 a special course of lectures 
was arranged to be available for those who are engaged in of- 
fice work during the day ; it embraced the subject of Archi- 
tectural Styles, their Features, Mouldings and Ornament. 
This course was planned with a view to preparation for the 
examinations for Associateship now held in colonial centres 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects ; it comprised a 
detailed study of the three great divisions of historical archi- 
tecture, Classical, Mediaeval and Renaissance, in accordance 
with the examination-programme of the Royal Institute. 

The course will be repeated in session 1901-1902, if suf- 
ficient students come forward. 
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The subjects of'instruction and the number of hours per 
week devoted to each subject are as follows :— | 
FIRST YEAR, 

HRs. 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 178), 
LST) «apa a he eee .(p. 181), 


) 

Freehand Drawing...... . 185), 3 Physical Laboratory...(p. 182), 3 
> 
2 


aa epee ke eae . 185), Shopwork..... ee (p. 218), 7 
Mathematics. ...... ......(p. 188), 10 


Hrs, 
Mathematical Lab..... - 210), 3 (a) 


Physics....6< ee .(p.. 182), 2 


SECOND YEAR. 
Hks. 
Architecture(Elements of) (p. 169), 
Architecture (History)....(p. 168), : 
‘Chemistry 


Hrs, 
Mathematics........ .. (p. 189), 6 


PRysies. 6. sh ieee 182), 2 
RR an Ee Pere © | Meee wy (A ae Chemica] Lab............(p. 178), 3 
Descriptive Geometry)... .(p. 178), | Physical Lab............ . 182), 3 


Drawing and Design... ... ‘p. 170), Shopwork 3. (3025 (p. 218), 3 
Freehand Drawing.....:..(p. 170), 


THIRD YBAR. 


HRs, 
Architectural Engineering(p. 171), 2 Graphical Statics. ..(p. 
Architecture. ... 


HRs. 


oye Ds TGR). I 
Architecture (History)....(p. 169), 2 
Ait: Histery..<., =. ..(p. 169), 1 
Descriptive Geometry .(p. 179), 
Designing or Dra Wms... 


(p. 170), 13 (a), 10 (b) 
Freehand Drawing 


Mapping. 3.2 eicc . 200), 3 
Mathematics ...... . 189), 3 (opt.) 
Modelling .......... (p. 170), 3 (b) 
3(2) Municipal Engineer- 

eieeeea ‘p. 177), 1 (opt) 
Surveying .......... 199), 3 
oF aS Theory of Structures(p. 174), 3 
(p. 170), 5 (a), 7 (b) Testing Laboratory (p. 174), 3 (b) 
FOURTH YBRAR. 

HRs. Hrs; 
171), 2 Modelling ......... .(p. 170), 3 (b) 
at Rig - 169), 2 Municipal Engineering 
Nee hae 8 >. 169), 1 (p. 177), 1 (opt.) 
Biswas See eb (p. 170), 20 Theory of Structures. . 

Freehand Drawing and (p. 174), 4 (opt.) 
WaterColouring (p. 170) 6 (a), 9 (b) Testing Laboratory.... 


cvigheic: (4G EE. ee (p. 186), 3 (a) (p. 175), 4 (opts) 
Graphical Statics. .. .(p. 175), 3 (opt.) 


Architectural Engineer’gip. 
Architecture" 
Art History 
Designing 


11. Civil Engineering. 


The courses of study in this Department are designed to 
give to the student a sound theoretical and practical traiming 
in the sciences and principles which underlie the profession ot 
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a civil engineer. It is searcely possible for any one person to 
become proficient in all branches of civil engineering, so wide 
in its scope and so inelusive in its purpose. As generally de- 
fined it is the “ art of economically directing the great sources 
of power in nature to the use and convenience of man.” by the 
constructiou of roads, railways, bridges, aqueducts, viaducts, 
canals, docks, harbours, breakwaters, light-houses, by the con- 
struction and adaptation of machinery, by the lighting and 
drainage of cities and towns, and by the exploitation of mines. 
All these works are more or less governed by the same _prin- 
ciples, and in these principles the student is earetully instruct- 
ed, and by means of numerous problems occuring in every day 
practice, he is taught to apply his knowledge to the actual con- 
ditions of life. 

During the session arrangements are made for the delivery, 
by distinguished engineers, of special lectures or short courses 
of lectures on actual works of construction. 

Provision is made, by means of advanced classes, for grad- 
uates and special students to continue their studies and to en- 
gage in researches with a view to the solving of some of the 
numberless problems which confront the engineer in, every 
direction. Much valuable work of this character has been 
already accomplished, and especial reference may be made to 
the fact that for several years graduates of other Universities 
—some holding scholarships under the Royal Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851—have carried out investigations 
in the several laboratories. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per 


week devoted each subject are as follows :— 


FIrRstT YEAR. 


HRs. Hrs, 
Descriptive Geometry...(p. 178), 4 Physics......-....... (p. 210), * 2 
IS. Gti winged xe (p. 181), 2 Mathematical Lab.. .(p. 182), 5 (a) 
Freehand Drawing..... (p. 185), 3 Physical Laboratory.(p. 182), 3 
MOP 2. |. o.oo ws (p.- 185), 3. Shopwork . ..0-/).3-¢: (p. 218), ] 
Mathematics..... See cot (p. 188), 10 


6 
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SECOND YBHAR. 
HRs. 

Building Construction....(p. 171), 1 Physics | 
Chemistry .)..............(p. 172), 3 Surveying . 199), 8 
Descriptive Geometry.....(p. 178), 3 Chemical Laboratory... 173), 3 
Descriptive Mechanism...(p. 190), 1 Physizal Laboratory....(p. 182), 3 
Mapping ae . 199), 6  Shopwork (p. 218), 4 
Mathematics... ........... {(p. 189), 


THIRD YEAR. 
Hiks. Hiks. 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 179), 4 Railway Structures. .(p. 202), 3 (b) 
Geology . 186). 8 Roads and Canals...,,..(p. 202), 2 
Graphical Statics .(p. 175), ¥(a),3(b) Structural Engineering.(p. 178), 2 
Mapping (p. 199), 6 Surveying (p. 199); 2 
Mathematies........ . 189), 2 Theory of Structures...(p. 174), 3 
Mechanical Drawing.(p. 191), 3(opt.) Thermodynamies....... (p. 203), 1 
Municipal Engineering...(p. 177), 1 Festing Laboratory . 175), 3 
Museum Work in Geology, Thermodynamic Lab.(p. 203), 2 (b) 
(p. 186), 1 (b) 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HRs. 
Designing > FIB), 6 tailway Engineering. ..(p. 


Geodesy ». 199), : Structural Engineering. (p. 


) 
‘Graphical Statics (p. 175), 3. Theory of Structures. ..(p. 
Hydraulics.......... Part A: 3.) We. 


Geodetic Laboratory... .(p. 
Mechanical Engineering. 


Hydraulic Laboratory... 
(p. 190), 2 (a) (p. 177), 3 (a) 
Municipal Engineering...(p. 177), 1 Testing Laboratory (p. 175), 6 


ili. Electrical Engineering. 


The first two years of the Undergraduate course of instrue§ 
tion in Electrical Engineering are devoted mainly to preparar™ 
tion in mathematics, physics, chemistry, mechanics, draw: 
ing, shopwork and work in the physical and chemical labora§ 
tories. ‘The electrical studies of the Third Year consist of the 
principles of electro-magnetism and continuous current dyna 
mo electric machinery—two lectures per week; the principles 
of electrical measurement—one lecture per week; and fou 
periods of three hours each in the Physical and Electrical Ems 
gineering laboratories. The Fourth Year is devoted prin- 





Electrical Engineering Research Laboratory. 


Alternating Current Dynamo Laboratory. 
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eipally to electrical work. Lectures and recitations on alter- 
nating current phenomena, including the principles of action 
and design of alternating current machinery for lighting and 
power purposes—three lectures per week : electric lighting 
systems, including central station design and operation, street 
railways, electric power transmission, etc..—three lectures per 
week ; and three periods of three hours each in the electrical 
engineering laboratory. In the second term of the Fourth 
Year a choice may be made between the following options : 
electro-chemistry, edvanced thermodynamics, hydraulics (se- 
cond term). Each Fourth Year student is required to present 
a thesis giving the results of a suitable experimental investi- 
gation. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per 
week devoted to each subject are as follows :— 


First YEAR. 


HRS. Firs. 
Descriptive Geomet ry...(p. 178), 4 PE RYRIOS o 2, oss (p. 182), 2 
English ..... -+se08 . «--(p. 181), 2 Mathematical Laboratory, 
Freehand Drawing......(p. 185), 3 (p. 210), 3 (a) 
Sa ae .(p. 185), 3 Physical Laboratory....(p. 182), 3 
Mathematics ............ (p, 188), 10 . Shopwork..... 5. J...0.. (po. BEB) 7 


SECOND YEAR. 


HRs. HRs 
Og a a ar (p. 172), 3. Mechanical Drawing...(p. 191), 3 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 178), 3 Physics ................. (p. 182), 3 
Kinematies of Machines. . Chemical Laboratory. ..(p. 173), 3 
(p. 190), 3 Physical Laboratory....(p. 182), 3 
Mathematics........ .....(p. 189), 6 Shopwork.............. .(p. 218), 6 


THIRD YEAR. 


Hrs, HRs. 

RAOINIBETY 0). 2 cinco. (p. 172), 1 Theory of Structures...(p. 174), 3 
Direct Current Dynamo Thermodynamics........(p. 203), 2 

Machinery...... ....-(p. 179), 2. Chemical Laboratory....(p. 173), 3 
Dynamics of Machines....(p. 190), 2. Electrical Engineering 
Machine Design.......... (p. 191), 1 Laboratory.......... (p. 180), 6 
Mathematics ........ ....(p. 189), 3 Physical Laboratory....(p. 183), 6 
Mechanical Drawing......(p. 191), 3. Testing Laboratory. .(p. 175), 3 (b) 
Euysies..°. >. 2... (p. 182), 2(a),1(b) Thermodynamic Lab.(p. 203), 3 (b) 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
HRs. 
Aliernating currents and Hydraulics.... y, 175), 2 
Alternating current ma- Machine Design......(p. 191), 1 (a) 
PRAHOPY.. i005... -2s(ps 179), 2 Mechanical Engineer- 
Dynamics of Machines.(p. 190), : fe. .o¢4 Leeuw ...-(p. 191), 2 (a) 
Electro-Chemistry .....(p. 173), ‘ Thermodynamics .... (p. 203), 2 
Electrical Designing...(p. 179), Electro-ChemicalLab.(p. 174), 3 (b) 
Electric Lighting . 179), 3 fa Electrical Engineering 
Electric Railways......(p. 180), 3 (1 Lab . 180), 9 
Electrical Measurements. .(p. 150 Hydraulic Laboratory(p. 177), 3 (b) 


iV. Mechanical Engineering. 


The complete Undergraduate course in Mechanical En- 
neering extends over four years, and provision is made for 
afifth year or Graduate course in advanced experimental and 
osher work. 

The first two years of the Undergraduate course of instruc- 
tion are largely devoted to preparation in mathematics, phy- 
sies, chemistry, mechanics, drawing, and shopwork. During: 
the second year an elementary series of lectures on Deserip- 
tive Mechanism serves to introduce the subject of machine 
eynstruction and machinery in general, and one lecture and 
one éxercise class per week ere devoted to the Kinematies of 
Machines. 

While motion without regard to force is treated in the Kine- 
matic course, the action of external forces in producing oF 
changing motion in the links of mechanisms is considered in 
the third and fourth years, under the head of Dynamics of 
Machines. Two lectures per week are given in this subject 
in each year, and exercise classes are held for the purpose of 
working the problems necessary for illustration. 

The work in Machine Design is carried on during the third 


end fourth years in conjunction with the practical instruction 
in mechanical drawing and designing in the Drawing Rooms. 


A. course of two lectures per week is given, during the 
Fourth Year, on Mechanical Engineering as applied to ques 
tions connected with Power Installations and Prime Movers. 
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A large portion of the work of this course is supplementary tf), 
and follows, the instruction given in The rmodynamies, which 
extends over the Third and Fourth Years. (See page 203) 
Instruction in Workshop Practice (see page 218) is given 
in each of the four years. It is of a systematic nature, and s 
intended to prepare for, but by no means to replace, that prar- 
tical experience of workshop operations on a commercial bass 
which every mechanical engineer must obtain for himself. 
he work of the Lecture Rooms is illustrated throughout 
the course by experimental work carried out by the studen’, 
and by demonstrations in the laboratories of the department. 
Arrangements are made for occasional visits to power 
plants end manufactories of importance. 
Lhe subjects of instruction and the number of hours pe 


week, devoted to each subject are as follows :— 


FIRST YEAR. 


Hrs. Iiks. 
Descriptive Geometry... .(p. 178), 4  Physies.............. (p. 182), 2 
BE oS ey aay ..(p. 181), 2 Mathematics al Labor. 
Freehand Drawing .....(p. 185), 3 BOL A ieee (p. 210), 3 (a) 
Lettering ...... --+..-..(p. 185), 3 Physical Laboratory.(p. 182), 3 
Mathematics .... ...... (p. 188), 10 Shopwork .......... (p. 218), 7 


SECOND YEAR. 


HRs, Hs 
Cheniistry.. ....,.. ....(p. 172). 3 Mechanical Drawing...(p. 191), 6 
Descriptive Gaomaeey: .(p. 178), 3 Physies 5 oo... pani ps. 102), 2 
Descriptive Mec eter. .(p. 190), 1 Chemical Labdeators. (p. 173), 2 
Kinematics of Machines. .(p. 190), 3 Physical Laboratory... .(p. 182), 3 
Mathematics ............ (p.180),'6  Shopwork. ioc .12ae. (p. 218), 7 


THIRD YEAR. 


HRs HRs 
Dynamics of Mac CT siesiy . 190), 2 Theory of Structures...(p. 174), 3 
Graphical Statics.... .(p. 175), 2(a) Thermodynamics ...... (p. 203), 1 
Machine Design....... (p. 191), 2 Testing Laboratory....(p. 175), 3 (b) 
Mathematies........... (p. 189), 2 Thermodynamic Lab. .(p. 203), 3 (b) 
6 SHOP WOPrK.< ceca. 459502 (p. 218), 6 


Mechanical Drawing. .(p. 191), 
Metallurey’.. oko... kas (p. 195), 1 (a) 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


Hrs. 
Designing » 191), 6 Mechanical Engineer- 
Dynamics of Machines....(p. 190), 2 ING)... bce (p. 
Dynamics of Machines.... Thermodynamics..... (p. 
(exercises) .... . 190), 2 Hydraulic Laboratory(p. 
Hydraulics and Hydraulic Metallurgical Lab. ...(p. 
Machinery SEs: 2 Testing Laboratory. :(p. 
Machine Design ..... es ee | Thermodynamic Lab.(p. 
Machine Design(exercises)(p. Shopwork 
Metallurgy 


V. Mining and Metallurgy. 


I. The first two years of the undergraduate course in Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineering are mainly devoted to Ma- 
thematics, Mechanics, Physics, Elementary Chemistry, ete., 
as it is deemed desirable that the students should master the 
general principles underlying all scientifie work before they 
attack the somewhat complex and specialized subjects of the 
professional course. 

In the third year the department gives elementary courses 
in both Mining and Metallurgy, and a thorough course in Fire 
Assaying, but again the chief work of the year is in Applied 


Mechanics, Elementary Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Mineralogy and Chemistry. 


The fourth year on the other hand is very largely given up 
to special work in Mining and Metallurgy, and, in addition to 
the lectures and demonstrations, nearly two days per week are 
spent in the departmental laboratories and drawing room. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per 
week devoted to each subject areas follows :— 


FIRST YEAR. 
Hrs. Hrs. 
Descriptive Geometry...(p. 178), : PAY S68 ose ieee (p. 182), 2 
English  4Spo=s Mathematical Lab . 210), 3 (a 
Freehand Drawing . 185), 3 Physical Laboratory. .(p. 182), 3 
Lettering . 185), 3 Shopwork . 218), % 
Mathematics. . . 188), 10 7 
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SECOND YBRAR. 
HRs. Hrs. 
RPROMUSUFY . oon. oe dean. (p.. 172), 3 Physies °.. oes .(p.. 182), 2 
Descriptive Geometry....(p. 178), 3 Surveying 25) oo -(p. 199), 3 
Descriptive Mechanism. . .(p. 190), 1 Chemical Laboratory, .(p. 173,) 6 
TE eke hae (p. 199), 3 Physical Laboratory. ...(p. 182), 3 
Mathematics.............. (p. 189), 6 Shopwork'.............. .(p. 218), 4 


THIRD YEAR. 
HRs. 
L186). 4 (e) 


HRs. 
199). 3 


Geological Excursions..(p. 
174), 3 


Surveying ..... me 4338 
Geological 


Museum Theory of Structures. .(p. 


lo (oe i (p. 186),1(b) Thermodynamics .. ..(p. 203), J 
Se ae (p. 186), 3 Transportation. . (p. 202), 2 
Graphical Statics. .....(p. 175), 2 (a) Chemical Laboratory. .(p. 173), 8 
Machine Design .... .(p. 191), 2 Determinative Miner 
Mapping......... .-...(p. 199), 5 (a) alogy Laboratory. ...(p. 186), 3 
Mathematics...... .... (p. 189), 2 Fire Assaying Labor- 

Mechanical Drawing. ..(p. 191), 3 AUOPY. . wee eeu. en (ps 195), 4%b) 
Metallurgy ............(p. 194), 1 Ore-Dressing Lab. ....(p. 193), 2 (b) 
Mineralogy ........... .(p. 186), 2 Testing Laboratory. ..(p. 175), 3 
Ore-Dressing........... (p, 193), 1 Thermodynamics Lab.(p. 203), 2 (b) 
FOURTH YEAR. 
HRs. Fiks, 
Onemistry!........ (p. 173), 2 (b) opt. Mining Machinery.(p. 194), 2 (b) opt. 


Designing... ..(p. 194), 1, 3 (b) 


Geology and Ore Deposits... 


(p. 187), 1 (a), 2 (b) 
Geological Colloquium .(p. 187), 1 (b) 


Hydraulies...(p. 176), 2 (a), 1 (b) opt. 


Hydraulic Machinery..... (p. 177), 1 
Metallurgy...... (p. 195), 3, 1 (b) opt. 


Metallurgical Colloquium.... 


Mining Colloquium . .».(p. 194), 1] 
Ore-Dressing & Milling.(p. 194), 2 (a) 


Physiography..... (p. 187), 2 (b) opt. 
Petrography....... uv (Ps 187). <1 tap 


Mechanical Engineering... 

(p. 191), 2 (a) 
Chemical Lab....(p. 174), 9 (a), 6 (b) 
Hydraulic Laboratory.(p. 177), 3 (a) 


(p. 196), 1 (b) 
Mineralogy ............(p. 186)» 2 (a) 
Mining......... ..(p. 193), 2 (a), 3 (b) 


Metallurgical Lab.(p. 195), 4 (a), 5 (b) 
Ore-Dressing Lab.(p. 194), 6 (a), 6(b) 


Petrographical Lab... .(p. 187), 3 (b) 


Vi. Practical Chemistry. 

Lhe course in Practical Chemistry is arranged to give the 
student in the first two years a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of Chemistry and Physics, with suf- 
ficient Mathematics to enable him to understand the theore- 
tical parts of these subjects. 

In the two subsequent years Chemistry, analytical, organie 
and physical, is taught both in its purely scientific aspects and 
in its relation to all kinds of commercial work. Special facil- 
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ities are afforded for the prosecution of post-graduate research 
work in all the branches of Chemistry. 

The subjects of instruction and the number of hours per 
week devoted to each subject are as follows :— 


FIRST YEAR. 
HRs. HRs. 
Descriptive Geometry...(p. 178), 4 Phystes 4.9 sot (p. 182), 2 
English oy}. § 3} ae Mathematical Labor- ° 
Freehand Drawinez......(p. 185), : atory SNe 2 «oh Dy LO ee 
PRPETING oo. es he Sp. BS), * Physical Laboratory. .(p. 182), 3 
Mathematics ... .....(p. 188), 1 Shopwork (p. 218), 7 
SECOND YEAR, 
HRs. Hrs. 
Chemistry 9. 172), 3 Chemical Laboratory. .(p. 173), 17 
Mathematics . 189), 6 Physical Laboratory...(p. 182), 3 
Physics ates he. aes 
THIRD YEAR. 
HRs. HRs- 
Shemistry . 173), 3. Mineralogy (p 186.), 2 
Determinative Mineralogy(p. 186), Ore-Dressing ...(p. 194), 1 
SPOOTORY 5 565 ce. . ....(p. 186), 3. Chemical Laboratory. .(p. 186), 18 
Metallurgy . 194), 1 


FOURTH YEAR. 
IRs. Hrs. 


Chemistry . 178), Chemical Laboratory...(p. 174), 29 


4 
Mineralogy . 186), 2 (a) 


§ Xi. COURSES OF LECTURES. 


N.B.—The following courses are subject to such modifica- 
tions during the year as the Faculty may deem advisable. 


|. Architecture. 

PROFESSOR :—S. H. CAPPER. 

LECTURER :—H. F. ARMSTRONG. 
Lhe courses of study are as follows :— 
1. General Architectural History. Second Year. (ust 
Term), Ancient Egypt ; Greece ; Rome ; Byzantine 
and Early Christian Architecture. (Second Term), 
Romanesque ; the Monastie Orders ; Gothic ; Renais 
sance. T'ues., 12 ; Thurs., 11. Mr. Capper. 





> aa vo 
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Text Books :—Smith & Slater: « ‘Architecture, Classie 
& Early Christian ;’ Smit h & Poynter: “Archite cture, 
Grothie & Renaissance :” (S. Low, Marston & Co.); or 
Hamlin: “ Hi istory of  Asneludbateeaise fisier ee 
Green & Co.). | 

Reference Books :—Fereusson: “ History of Architee- 
ture ;” (Murray). R. Sturgis: “ Kuropean Architee- 
ture.” (Maemillan.) 


bo 


Renaissence anc Modern Architecture, Third Year. 
(First ee Italy; Spain. (Second Term), 
France; England:’ Colonial: Modern. Wed.., 
Uhurs., 9. Mr. Capper 

Text Book :—Anderson: “ Renaissance Architecture in 
Italy.” (Batsford. ) 

Reference Books:—Fereusson: “ flistory of Modern 
Architecture.” — (Murray). Blomfield: “ Renais- 

sance aren wetare in Kngland.” (Bell). 


. Domestic, Public and Ecclesiastical Architecture. Lhird 
and Pourth Years together. Historical Survey ; 


modern conditions and requirements. Mon., 9. Mr. 
Capper. 

Reference Books :—Statham: ‘“ Modern Architecture.” 
(Chapman & Hall). Stevenson: “House Architec- 
ture.” (Macmillan). 

4. Elements of Architecture. Second Year. The classical 

Orders; arcading, mouldings, ete., classical and 
gothic; composition; elements of architectural 


effect ; style. Wed., 11. Mr. Capper. 


Keference Books :—Baldwin Brown: “‘ The Fine Arts ” 
(Murray; Seribner). Statham: “ Architecture for 


General Readers ” (Chapman & Hall). 
5. Art History.. Third and Fourth Years together. Sculp- 
ture ; painting ; the industrial arts. Tues, 9. Mr. 


Capper. 


a 
ecg 
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Reference Books:—Balwin Brown: ~ The Fine Art” 
(Murray; Scribner). Upecott: ‘‘ Introduction to Grek 
Sculpture,’ (Clarendon Press), Gardner: “ Handbook 
of Greek Sculpture.” (Macmillan). 

6. Drawing and Modelhng. 

(a) Freehand Drawing from the cast (ornament and 

; Second Year, 4 hrs.; Third and Fouwth 
6 hrs.; extra time for Water Colour work. 
Armstrong. 

(b) Architectural Drawing and Design.—Mr. Capyer. 
Second Year, 7 hrs. Studies of the orders; render- 
ing with pen and brush. Order problems:—(ses 
sion 1899-1900): ‘A Pavilion in a Park ;” “A 
Museum Stairease.” 

Third Year (First term), 13 hrs.; (Second term), 10 Irs. 
Problems in design:—(Session 1899-19 00): “Be 
Loggia upon a Roman Dorie Areade;” “lhe Stur- 
ase e a Public Library;” “A Boat House md 
Landing Stage;” “A Provincial Museum; ” “A 
B “lh a Room.” Sketch Problem (limited m 
time): “A Covered Bridge in a Private Park.’ 


Fourth Year, 20 hrs.; Problems in design:—(Sesson 
1898-1899); “A City Club House;” “A Cottge 
Hospital;” “A College Chapel;” “A Small i 
Hall.” Sketch Problems (limited in time): ° 
Stone Bridge;” ““A Covered Portico and ae 


Advanced (Graduate) Course. Problems in design :— 
(Session 1899-1900): “ A Student’s Hall ;” “A 
Gothic Memorial € ee 7 “A Public Library; 
“An Opera House.” Sketch Problems: “An 
Entrance Gateway to a Naval Yard.;” “A Four 
tain in a Park.” 

(c) Modelling. Third and Fourth Years, 3 hrs. (second 
term). Architectural ornament modelled in day 
from the east. Mr. Armstrong. 
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Architectural Engineering. 

Messrs. E. E. S. Mattice, B.A.Se. (McGill) ), and M. ©. J. 
Beullac, B.Se. (Univ. of France), of the Dominion Bridge 
Vorks, will give spec ial courses of lectures on Mondays and 
Fidays, at 2 p.m., in the follow; ing’ :— 

1. Building riptonials ; the history, properties, tests and 

uses ‘of all materials of construction. 
Specifications and professional practice ; the different 
methods of preparing specifications for estimates, in- 
structions to bidders, and rules to be observed in writ- 
ing specifications, general clauses, law of contracts. 
8. Building Construction : 
(a) Carpentry ; frames, joints, framing of floors and 
roots, partitions, bridging, furring, ete. 
(6) Slow burning construction. 
(c) Masonry. 
t, Hygiene : 
(a) Plumbing. 
(6) Disposal of household refuse. : 
(c) Heating. 
(d) Ventilation. 

%» Steel frame buildings ; design, mill-work, steel and cast 
iron columns and connections, beams and girders, 
framing and wind bracing. 

special desions will be prepared i in the drawing-room illus- 
traing the several subjects of the lectures. 

R. 1. B. A. Examinations. 


-he Royal Institute of British Architects having decided t 
holl in the Colonies quali fying examinations For Associ trae 
shi), and Montreal ha ving been selected as the examination- 
cen:re for the Dominion, a special course of lectures in pre- 
partion for these examinations has been arranged and will be 
teprated during the winter of 1901-1902, provided a sufficient 
nhunber come forward to attend it. The course will embrace 
the subject of Architectural Styles, their Features, Mouldings 
and Ornament, comprising a study in detail of the three great 
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divisions of historical architecture, Classic, Medizeval and Re- 
naissance, in accordance with the programme of the Royal In- 
stitute. The lectures will be given on Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday from 5.30 to 6.50 p.m., unless other times prove _ 
more convenient to the majority of those attending. The 
Architectural Library will be available for reading and re- 
ference to those taking this course ; it is open in the evening 
from 7.30 to 10.30, as well as during the day. The fee for 
the course is fifteen dollars ($15.00). 
Architectural Equipment. 

The architectural equipment consists of a representative 
collection of casts of architectural detail and ornament and 
sculpture ; of photographs and illustrations ; an are-light elec- 
tric lantern ; a large collection of slides, diagrams and models; 
and a library for architectural study. (See § XII) 

Women Students. 

The Architectural, Freehand Drawing and Modelling 
Classes are open to Women Students. Information as to ad- 
mission may be obtained on application to the Dean of the 
Faculty or to the Professor of Architecture. 


2. Chemistry and Assaying. 


PROFESSORS :—B. J. HARRINGTON. 
J. WALLACE WALKER. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR :—N. N. EVANS. 
DEMONSTRATORS :—J. HENDERSON. 

W. S. HUTCHINSON. 

F. Soppy. 

D. MACINTOSH. 

C. F. LInpsAay. 
LECTURE ASSISTANT :—L. C. GRATON. 


Students in all the departments of Applied Science are eX 
pected to take up the study of Chemistry in the ssecond Year, 


having previously acquired a knowledge of some branches of 
Physics in the First Year of their course. They attend @ 
course of lectures, supplemented by tutorial classes, on the 
laws of Chemical Combination, Chemical Formule and quar 
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tions, the preparation and properties of the more important 
Elements and their Compounds, ete. hey must also devote 
at least one afternoon a week throughout the session to practi 
al work in the laboratory, where they learn the construction 
and use of ordinary apparatus, and perform a series ot experi- 
ments designe d to eultivate the powers ot observation anc de- 
duction. Many ot the experiments involve accurate weigh- 
ing, and for this purpose the elementary laboratory is well 


supplied with balances. During the second term considerable 





attention is also devoted to the subject of Qualitative Ana- 
lysis. 

The lectures in the Third Year comprise :— 

(a) A course dealing mainly with the methods and reac 
tions employed in chemical analysis, being explanatory of the 
work done in the laboratory. One lecture a week during the 
session. (b) A course on the Metals and some of their more 
important compounds, consisting of two lectures a week dur- 
ing the first term. (c) An elementary course on Organic 


Chemistry, consisting of two lectures a week during the se- 
cond term. (d) A course on the composition and analysis of 
Iron and Steel. One lecture a week during the second term. 

The laboratory work of the Third Year comprises an exten- 
sive course of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis, inelud- 
ing’ in the latter case gravimetric, volumetric and electrolytic 
methods. The analysis of Iron and Steel and Water Ana- 
lysis will be taken up during the second term. 

Lectures in the Fourth Year include a systematic course of 
Organic Chemistry, and a course on Physical Chemistry, each 
consisting of two lectures a week. In the lectures on ¢ IT Q% nic 
Chemistry special attention is paid to the commoner sub- 
stances which find an application in the Arts. The lectures 
on Physical Chemistry are divided into two parts. In the 
first term they include a study of such physical properties of 
gases, liquids and solids_as are known to depend upon their 
chemical constitution, Thermo-Chemistry, and the law of Mass 
Action. The second term is devoted to Electro-Chemistry, 
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theoretical and applied. The lectures will be based upon the> 
application of the gaseous laws to solutions. This will be fok 


< 


lowed by descriptions of the most recent applications of Hleé 
tricity to the production of Metals and Chemicals. A short 
course of lectures on gas analysis is given during the session ; 
also a course on analytical methods, designed more particular 
ly for Mining Students. 

Laboratory work in the Fourth Year will be arranged to 
suit the requirements of students. ‘Those intending to prose- 7 
cute organic work will take up a complete course of Orgamie 
Preparations and Analysis, but they must also spend some 
time on the essential Physico-Chemical methods; while stu 
dents of Physical Chemistry must spend enough time in the 
Organic Laboratory to become familiar with the chief methods 
of organic work. ‘Those intending to devote themselves to 
Mineral Chemistry will omit the Organic Chemistry, but must 
study the more important Physico-Chemical methods, and de 
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vote a large amount of time to advanced Mineral Analysis. 
All students in the Chemistry Course must take up Gas Ana- 
lysis. 

Laboratory courses will also be provided for students who 
wish to make a speciality of any particular branch of Indus- 
trial Chemistry, such as the Chemistry of Oils, Iron and Steel 
Analysis, Bleaching, Papermaking, and manufacture of Che 
micals, ete. 













3. Civil Engineering and Applied Mechanics. 






PROFESSOR :—HENRY T. BOVFyY. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSORS :—R. S. LEA. 
E. G. COKER. 

DEMONSTRATOR :—S. J. ALLEN. 








Theory of Structures. 





The lectures on this subject embrace :— 

(a) The analytical and graphical determination of the 
stresses in the several members of framed-structures, bot 
simple and complex, as, e.g., cranes, roof and bridge trusses) 
piers, ete. 
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Hydraulic Laboratory. 
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(0) The methods of asce rtaining and representing the shear- 
ing forces and bending moments to which the members of a 
structure are subjected. 

(c) A study of the strength, stiffness and resistance of 
materials, including a statement of the principles relating to 
work, inertia, energy, together with a discussion of the nature 
and effect ie the different ance of stress, and the resistance 
offered by a material to deformation and to blows. 

(d) The design and proper proportioning of beams, pillars, 
shafts, roofs, bridge piers and trusses, arches, arched ribs, 
Masonry dams, foundations, earth works and retaining walls. 

Graphics.- —A complete course of instruction is given in 
the graphical analysis of arches and of bridge, roof and other 
trusses, and in the graphical solution of mechanical problems. 
It is therefore possible for the student to apply both the ana- 
lytical and graphical methods of treatment, and thus to verity; 
the accuracy of his calculations. 

Lext Book :—Bovey’s Theory of Structures and Strength 
of Materials. 

The Laboratory Work (see § XII.) is as follows :— 

Fourth Year.—Durire the Fourth Year students are ex- 
pected to engage in a research upon the physical properties of 
a material of construction, with special reference to the form 
and position of such material in the structure ; or research 
work may be taken up on the flow of water, through orifices 
and pipes, over weirs, and on the efficiency of vanes, pumps 
and hydraulic motors. 

Third Year.—During the Third Year a systematised 
course of Laboratory Instruction is given in which students 
carry out for themselves a series of Tests upon Engineering 
Materials. The course comprises : 

I. Linear measurements by Whitworth Measuring Ma- 
chine, Dividing Engine, and Micrometer Gauges. 

II. Calibration of Extensometers, gauges and the like. 

IIT. Tension tests of long wires above and below the Elas- 


tie limit. 
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Tensile and compressive tests of cast iron, wrought 
iron, steel, brass, copper, timber, stone, bricks and 
cements. 

Transverse tests of beams under different conditions 
of loading and fixing. 

Shearing tests of iron, steel, timber, stone, and the 
like. 

Torsional tests of metals. 

Tests of materials under compound stress. 

Tests of chains, wire cables, spikes, screws and the like. 

Pillar tests under various conditions of loading and 
fixing. 

Determination of the various Moduli of materials by. 
Static and Dynamic Methods. 

Determinations of centres of Gravity, moments of 
Inertia, and moments of Resistance. 

The testing of concrete and cement in accordance with 
standard specifications. 

Bridge Construction. 

A course of lectures is given on practical bridge construc 
tion, including : 

(a) The reasons voverni g the selection of a particular type 
of bridge ; 

(b) A discussion of the loads to which the bridge will be 
subjected ; 

(c) The calculations of the stresses in the several members 


of the bridge ; 


. 


(d) The determination of the sectional areas and forms of 
the members ; 
(e) The design of the connections ; 


(f) The preparation of complete engineering drawings. 
Hydraulics. 

The student is instructed in the fundamental laws govern- 
ing the equilibrium of fluids, and in the laws of flow through 
orifices, mouthpieces, submerged (partially or wholly) open- 
ings, over weirs, through pipes and in open channels and 
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rivers. The impulsive action of a free jet of water upon vanes, 

both straight and curved, is carefully discussed, and is follow- 

ed by an investigation of the power and efficiency of the sev- 
eral hydraulic motors, as, e.g., Reaction Wheels, Pressure En- 
gines, Vertical Water Wheels, Turbines, Pumps, ete. 

Text Book :—Bovey’s H yd raulics. 

The laboratory work (see also § XI) will inelude the fol- 
lowing :— 

(a) Flow through orifices —The determination of the co- 
efficients of discharge, velocity, etc. 

(b) Flow over weirs.—Lhe determination ot the eo-etheient of 
discharge with and without side contraction. Also the 
measurement of the section of the stream. 

(c) Flow through pripes.—The determination of eritical 
velocities and of the effect upon the flow, of angles, 
bends and sudden changes in section. 

(d) Impact.—The determination of the co-efficient of impact. 

(e) Motors, etc—The determination of the efficiency of Pel- 
ton and other wheels, of vortex and other turbines, of 
centrifugal. and other pumps, etc. 


Hydraulic Machinery. 


The lectures in this Course apply the principles of hydrau- 
lies to explain the construction and action of hydraulic presses, 
Accumulators, Lifts, Rams, Riveting machinery, Pumps, 
Multi-cylinder Engines, Workshop Tools, Turbines, Centri- 
fugal Pumps, and the like. The design of one or two types 
is considered in detail. 

The hydraulic transmission of power and the design and 
construction of central stations is also included. 

As far as possible working drawings are used to illustrate 
the lectures. 

Municipal Engineering. 


The lectures on this subject will embrace :— 
(a) Water Supply.—The quantity and quality of water ; 
systems and sources of supply; rainfall and evaporation; 








storage as related to the supplying capacity of water-sheds ; 
natural and artificial purification ; distribution, including the 
location of mains, hydrants, stop-valves, etc., combined or se 
parate fire and domestic systems; details of construction, 
including dams, reservoirs, pumps, ete. ; preliminary surveys, 
estimates of cost, statistics, ete. 

(6) Sewerage of Cities and Towns.—The various systems — 
for the removal of sewage ; special methods in use for its 
treatment and ultimate disposal ; the proportioning and con- 
struction of main, branch and intercepting sewers ; manholes, 
flush-tanks, catch-basins, etc.; materials used in construction ; 
estimates of cost. 


Structural Engineering. 


A special course of lectures on this subject is given by, 
Messrs. E. 8. S. Mattice, B.A.Se. and M. 0: J. Beullac, B.Se, 
of the Dominion Bridge Company. For details of this course 
Bees Al. 1, Dp. BY & 

4. Descriptive Geometry. 
LECTURERS :—C. H. McLerop. 


H. F. ARMSTRONG. 


This course deals with the methods of representing objects. 
on one plane so that their true dimensions may be accurately 
scaled. It discusses the methods employed in the graphical 
solution of the various problems arising in engineering design, 
and deals generally with the principles underlying all con- 
structive drawing. The methods taught are illustrated by 
applications to practical problems. It is the aim of the work 
to develop the imagination in respect to the power of mentally 
picturing unseen objects, and, incidentally, precision in the 
use of the drawing instruments is attained. 

First Year.—Geometrical drawing, orthographic projec 
tions, including penetrations, developments, sections, ete. 
[sometrie projection. 

Second Year.—Problems on straight line and plane. Pro- 
Jections of plane and solid figures. Curved surfaces and tan- 
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{ gent planes. Intersections of curved surfaces. Axometric 
y projections. Shades and shadows. 
Third Year.—Mathematical perspective and perspective of 
shadows, etc. Spherical projection and the construction of 
maps. (This course, is given under Surveying and Geodes; 


see XI, 14). 


] 


5. Electrical Engineering. 


PROFESSOR :—R, B. OWENS. 
LECTURER :—L. A, HERDT. 


DEMONSTRATOR :—J. W. FRASER. 
Undergraduate Courses. 


1. Klectro-Magnetism and the Magnetic Circuit. The the- 
ory and application of the laws of electro-magnetism and the 
laws of the magnetic circuit. T., Th., at 9—Mr. Herdt. 
First term. 

2. Direct Current Dynamo-Electric machinery. The prin- 
ciples of action of commutating and rectifying machines are 
discussed, and their practical design considered upon the gen- 
eral lines developed by Hopkinson and Kapp, and used by our 
best makers. Each student is required to design and make 
complete drawings of a direct current machine. ‘T. Th., at 
9I—Professor Owens. Second term. 

8. Alternating Currents and Alternating Current machin- 
ery. Theoretical consideration of variable current flow in 
circuits containing resistance, inductance and capacity under 
different conditions. The principles of action of synchronous 
and induction apparatus. Complete designs of one or more 
types of alternating current machines are required. M., W., 
F., at 11—Professor Owens. First and Second terms. 

4. Electric Lighting and Systems of Electric Distribution. 
The location, desion and operation of central and isolated 
lighting plants. The design and construction of distributing 
lines. Are and incandescent lamps. The application of mo- ; 
tors for general power purposes. Each student 1s required to 
design a lighting or power plant, making drawings and estim- 
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ates for its construction, and to make a test of, ora report on 
a commercial plant. T., W., F., at 10—Mr. Herdt)” [jam 
term. 4 

5. Klectric Railways and Electricity in Engineering Opera: | 
tions. The location desion and operation of power plants for 
city and inter-urban service : line and track construction, car 
equipment. Klectric locomotives for special service, elec 
tricity in mining, ventilating, hoisting; ete. Station economies 
T., W., F., at 10—-Mr. Herdt. Second term. 

6. Klectrical Engineering Laboratory : 

(a) Includes such tests of direct current dynamos, motor 
boosters, motor-generators, dynamotors, converters, open and 
closed eoil constant current machines, and are and in candes-§ 
ccnt lamps as illustrate the principles of their action. “2m 
t'h., 2-5. First and Second terms. 

(6) Includes similar tests upon alternators ; synchronous | 
motors, compensators and converters ; transformers, potential 
regulators, reaction coils, frequeney and phase-changing appa- 
ratus, etc. M., W., F., 2-5. First and Second terms. 

7. Telegraphy and Telephony. Single duplex, quadruplex 
and multiplex telegraph systems, telephone systems, current 
generation for telegraph and telephone work, central telegraph Vf 
and telephone stations. Line construction and testing. Spem 
cial systems of signalling. One lecture per week, at time 10m} 
be arranged—Professor Owens. First term. | 


Graduate Courses. 


8. Special problems in the theory and practice of alternat™ 
ing current working. Two lectures per week at time to De 
arranged—Professor Owens. First and Second terms. j 

9. Special problems in Electric traction, One lecture pen 
week at time to be arranged—Mr. Herdt. First and Second 
terms. | a 

10. Advanced Laboratory Investigations. Special researei 
work by students having necessary previous training —Pro¥ 


fessor Owens. Mr. Herdt. | 


| 
: 
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11. Kleetrical Engineering Seminar. Weekly meetings 
are held, at which students present carefully prepared papers 
upon current engineering literature and special topics in con- 
nection with their studies or their laboratory work—Professor 


Owens, Mr. Herdt. 


6. English Language and Literature. 


PROFESSOR :—C. E, MOYSE. 
(Language and Literature). 


LECTURER :—J. W. CUNLIFFE. 


In view of the importance of accuracy of expression to those 
engaged im scientific or professional work, a course in English 
Composition is prescribed for all undergraduates of the First 
Year, and no student will be allowed to enter the Second Year 
until he has given satisfactory proof that he is able to write 


intelligently, clearly, and correctly. In order to make the in- 


struction as practical as possible, short essays on current events 


and simple literary ard historical subjects are required weekly, 
and will be commented upon in class in illustration of the 
points advanced in the lectures, which will aim at explaining 
the elementary principles of composition. (T’wo hours a 
week). Students who prove themselves competent may be 
excused further work in composition, and additional exercises 
will be required from those who are backward. Satisfactory 
results must be obtained in the regular essay work, as well as 
in the examinations, in order to pass in the,subject. A short 
eourse of lectures will be given introductory to the course of 
Summer Reeding. 





Summer Reading.—During the vaeation, students enter- 
ing the Second Year are expected to read certain standard 
works in literature and fiction, on which an examination will 
be held in the beginning of October. The marks obtained 
in this examination will be reckoned in determining the rela- 
tive standing at the sessional examinations at the end of the 
Second Year. 
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The works selected for the vacation of 1901 are :-— 
Shakspeare’s Richard II, ed. Deighton (Macmillan) ; 
Scott’s Waverley ; 
~Goldsmith’s Vicar of W akefield ; 

Selections from the Spectator, edit. by Deighton (Mae- 
millan), | 

French Students may substitute for the above the following: | 
Corneille—Le Cid, Horace. 

V. Hugo—Hernani, Ruy Blas. 


Balzac—Eugenie Grandet. 





Students will also be required to possess some knowledge of 
the lives of the above French authors. 


’. Experimental Physics. 


PROFESSORS :—JOHN Cox. 
E. RUTHERFORD, 
LECTURER AND SENIOR UDEMONSTRATOR :—H. T, BARNES. 
DEMONSTRATORS :—R. K. McCnLuna. 
G. Rupert DuUNUAN. 


A. G. GRIER. 


The instruction includes a fully illustrated course of Ex- 
perimental Lectures on the general Princi ples of Physies (em- 
bracing, in the First Year—The Laws of Hnergy—Heat, 
Light and Sound ; in the Second Year EHlectricity and Mag- 
netism), accompanied by courses of practical work in the La 
boratory, in which the students will perform for themselves 
experiments, chiefly quantitative, illustrating the subjects 
treated in the lectures. Opportunity will be given to acquire 
experience with all the prineipal instruments used in exact 
physical and practical measurements. 

LABORATORY COURSE. 

Three hours per week spent in practical measurements in. 
the Macdonald Physical Laboratory in conjunction with the 
lecture courses. 


Ke | 
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Sound.—Velocity of Sound ; determination of rates. of 
vibration of tuning forks ; Resonance; laws of vibration of 


strings. 

_ Lnght.—Photometry ; Laws of Reflection and Refraction ; 
focal lengths and magnifying powers of mirrors, lenses, tele- 
SCOPes and microscopes ; the sextant ; spectroscope, spectro- 
meter, diffraction grating, optical bench, polariscopes. 

Heat.—C onstruct tion and calibration of thermometers ; 
melting and boiling points ; air thermometer ; expansion of 
solids, liquids and gases ; calorimetry ; pyrometry. 

TEXT Books :— 

Jones, Sound, Light and Heat; Tory and Pitcher, Labora- 
tory Manual. 

Magnetism and LHlectricity.— Measurements of pole 
strength and moment of a magnet ; the magnetic field ; me- 
thods of deflection, and oscillation ; comparison of moments 
and determination of the elements of the earth’s magnetism ; 
frictional electricity. 

Current Electricityn~A complete course of measurements 
of current strength, resistance and electromotive force ; ealib- 
ation of galvanometers ; the electrometer ; comparison of con- 
densers ; electromagnetic induction. 

TEXT Books :— 

5. P. Thompson, Electricity and Magnetism ; Tory and 
Pitcher, Laboratory Manual. 

Second, Y ear.—Electrical Engineering Students are given 
an extra laboratory period of 3 hours per week, which allows 
of a more extended and complete course of expeeimade work. 

Third Year.—Students of Electrical Engineering will con- 
tinue their work in the Physical Laboratory in the Third Year. 
The following is a brief outline of the course :-— 

Magnetic elements and measurements. Use of Variometers. 
Testing magnetic qualities of iron. 

Theory and practice of absolute electrical measurements. 

Comparison and use of electrical standards of resistance, 
E.M.F., self-induction and capacity. 
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Principles of construction of electrical instruments. 

Testing and calibration of ammeters, voltmeters and watt 
meters. 

Insulation and capacity tests. Electrometers and Ballistic 
methods. 

Construction and treatment of storage cells, Testing for 
capacity and rate of discharge. 

Electric heht photometry. 

An additional course on telegraph and telephone work is 
under consideration. 

The following are some of the sections in which special 
provision has been made for advanced physical work :— 

Heat.—Thermometry. Comparison and verification of de- 
lieate thermometers., Air thermometry. Measurement of 
high temperatures. Electrical. resistance thermometers and 
pyrometers. hermo-electric pyrometers. 


Calorimetry. Mechanieal Equivalent of Heat. Variation 


of specific heat with temperature. Letent heat of fusion and 
vaporisation. Heat of solution and combustion. Electrical 
methods. 


Radiation and conduction of heat with special methods and 
apparatus. Dynamical theory of gases. 

Viscosity, Surface Tension. Variation of properties with 
temperature. 

Light.—Photometrie standards. Spectro-photometry. The 
ory of colour vision. Spectroscopy and spectrum photography. 
1 prism spectrometers. Six inch and 24 inch Row- 


Compoun 
land Gratings. Study of spectra of gases. Fluorescence and 
anomolous dispersion. Polarimetry.- Landolt and other po- 
larimeters. Form of wave surface. 

Sound.—Velocity in gases and’ various media. Absolute 
determinations of period. Harmonie analysis of sounds. Ef 
fects of resonance and interference. 

Electricity and Magnetism.—Magnetic properties. Influ- 
ence of stress and torsion. Influence of temperature. Effects 
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ot hysteresis. Magneto-optics. Other effects of Maenetisa- 
tion. Diamagnetism. 

Electrical standards and absolute measurements. Calibra- 
tion of electrical instruments. 

Insulation and capacity testing. Electrometer and Ballistic 
methods ‘emperature variation of resistance and E.M.F. 
Thermo-electric effects. Electrolysis. Chemist ry of primary 
and secondary batteries. Resistance of Electrolytes, Polarisa- 
tion. 

Electric discharge in gases and high vacua. Dielectric 
strength. Behaviour of insulators under electric stress. Spe- 
cific inductive capacity. Electro-magnetic opties. Alternat- 
ing currents of high frequency and voltage. Electrical waves 
and oscillations. Discharge of electrification by Réntgen 
rays, ultra-violet, uranium and thorium radiations. 

Professor Cox will give a special course of lectures to ad 
vanced and graduate students, on “ the relations between op- 
tics, electricity and magnetism,” following the course given 
by Prof. Rutherford on “ electric oscillations.” 

N.B.—Students taking a Graduate Course will receive g@uid- 
ance in any advanced Mathematics required in connection 
with their work. 


8. Freehand Drawing, Lettering, Etc. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR:—H. F.. ARMSTRONG. 


In the Freehand Course, the object is to train the hand and 
eye so that students may readily make sketches from parts of 
machinery, etc., either as perspective drawings in [ght and 
shade, o as preparatory dimensioned sketches from which to 
make scale drawings. 

In the Lettering Course, plain block alphabets, round writ- 
Ing and titles will be chiefly dealt with. In this course, also, 
tinting, tracing, blue printing and simple map drawing will 


be included. % 
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9. Geology and Mineralogy. 


PROFESSORS :—B. J. HARRINGTON. 
EF. D. ADAMS. 
DEMONSTRATOR :—O. E. Leroy. 


he courses are arranged as follows :— 
Third Year.— 


General Geology.- ~The lectures will embrace a general sur- 


vey ot the whole field of Geology, and will be introduced 
by a short course on Mineralogy. Especial attention will 
be devoted to Dynamical Geology and to Historical Geo- 
logy, including a description of the fauna anu flora of the 
earth during the successive periods of its past history, as 
well as to the economic aspects of the subject. 

Ihe lectures will be illustrated by the extensive collec- 
tions in the Peter Redpath Muse eum, as well as by models, 
maps, sections and lantern slides. There will be an ex 
cursion every Saturday until a snow falls, after which 
the excursion will be replaced by a demonstration in the 
Museum. 

Books of Reference :—Seott, An Introduction to Geo- 
logy; Dana, Manual of Geology. 

Mineralogy— Lectures and demonstrations illustrated by 
models and specimens in the Peter Redpath Museum. 
Among the subjects discussed are: Crystallography ; 
physical properties of minerals dependent upon light, 
electricity, state of ageregation, etc.; chemical composi 
tion, calculation of mineral formule, quantivalent ratios, 
etc.; principles of classification, descriphain of species. 

Dieinatios Mineralogy. TY ehotarees practice in blow- 
pipe analysis and its application to the determination of 
mineral species. 

Fourth Year :— 

Mineralogy (In continuation of the course in Third Year)— 
Description of s species, particular attention being paid to 
those which are important as rock constituents and to the 
economic minerals of Canada. 
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Petrography.—The modern methods of study employed in 
Petrography are first described, and the classification and 
description of rocks is then taken up. 

In addition to the lectures, one afternoon a week dur- 
ing the second term will be devoted to special microsco- 
pical work in the Petrographical Laboratory. 

Text Book :—Harker, Petrology for Students. 

Practical Geology and Ore Deposits —The methods of ob- 
serving and recording geological facts and carrying out 
geological surveys are explained and illustrated. Certain 
geological structures which are of especial importance 
from the standpéint of Applied Geology are’ then de- 
scribed in some detail, and the course concludes with a 
general treatment of the nature and mode of occurrence 
of Ore Deposits. The course will be illustrated by maps, 
models, specimens and lantern slides. 

Text Books :—Geikie, Outlines of Field Geology ; 
Kemp, Ore Deposits of the United States; Phillips and 
Louis, A Treatise on Ore Deposits. 

Canadian Geology.—A general description of the Geology 
and Mineral Resources of the Dominion. 

Petrographical Laboratory.—See § XII, 11. 

Geological Colloquium.—A. discussion each week during 
second term of some geological topic, references to the 
literature of which have been given by the Professor in 
the week preceding. The course is intended to give stu- 
dents some acquaintance with eeological literature, as 
well as a wider knowledge of the great principles which 
underlie the science. 

Physiography.—(Alternative with course on 
Machinery.)—The first part of the course will consist of 
a description of Land Forms, and their influence upon 
human development ; while the latter part will be de- 
voted to a studv of the physical features of Canada. The 
course will be illustrated by maps, models, and lantern 


slides. 


Mining 
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Norr.—Students of the Mining and ¢ ‘hemistry courses take 
all the 4 gnaw of the Third Year. Mining Students take 
all Courses of the Fourth Year. Chemistry Students take, in 
addition to the Geology of the Third Year, the Mineralogy of 
the Fourth Year. 

Lhe Petrographical Laboratory is open to Fourth Year 
Mining Students during the second term: 


10. Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 


PROFESSOR :—G. H. CHANDLER. 


LECTURER :—R. S. LEA. 


he work in this department is conducted from the outset 
with special reference to the needs of Students of Applied 
Science. Much time is given to practice in the use of mathe 
matical tables, particular attention being paid to the solution 
of triangles, the tracing of curves, graphical representation of 
functions, reduction of observations, etc. Areas, volumes, 


it ai | Paes. 6m 


a i masses, centres of gravity VY, Moments o inertia, etc., are deter- 





mined both by ecaleulation and by observation or experiment, 
and each method is made to cation or illustrate the other. 
In this connection, use will be made, in actual laboratory pra¢: 
tice, of a large amount of apparatus, such as balances, At 







wood’s machines, inclined planes, chronographs, rotation ap- 
paratus of various kinds, ete. The different methods of ap- 
proximation and the reduction of results of experiments and 
observations will also receive due attention. 







The courses of study are as follows :— 







First Year. 





Geometry.—Exercises on Euclid, including. Loci, Trans 
versals, ete. Elements of Solid Ge ometry : ind of Geometrical 
Conic Sections. 







Algebra.—Miscellaneous theorems and exercises. Com 
plex numbers. Elementary Determinants. 
Trigonometry.—Plane and Spherical. 
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Mechanies.—An elementary course in Kinematies, -Kine- 
ties, Statics, and Hydrostatics. 


Second Year. 


Analytic Geometry.—The Point, Straight Line, Cirele, 
Parabola, Ellipse, and Hyperbola. 

Differential and Integral Calculus.— Differentiation of 
functions of one or more variables. Successive Differentia- 
tion. ‘T'angents, ete. Multiple Points. Asymptotes. Cur- 
vature. Maxima and Minima. Integration, with applications 
to Areas, Volumes, Moments of Inertia, ete. 


Mechanics.—Kinematies. Kineties of a Particle. Staties. 


Third Year. 


Analytic Geometry.—Conjugate diameters. General Kqua- 
tion of the second degree. Elements of Geometry of three 
Dimensions. 

Caleulus.—V arious applications. 

Mechanics.—Friction. :Work and Energy. Dynamies of 
Rotation. Impact. Centres of Pressure, ete. 

Classes may also be held for advanced (optional) work in 
the above or: other subjects. Students taking Graduate 
Courses will receive guidance in any advanced Mathematics 
required in connection with their work. 

Text Books. First Year:—Wilson’s Solid Geometry and 
Conic Sections (Macmillan). Hall & Knight’s Elementary 
Algebra (Macmillan). Murray’s Plane and Spherical Trig- 
onometry (Longmans). Blaikie’s Dynamics (J. Thin, Edin- 
burgh. Bottomley’s Mathematical ‘Tables (Macmillan), 
Chambers’s Mathematical Tables. 

Text Books. Second and Third Years :—Wentworth’s 
Analytic Geometry (Ginn & Co.). Chandler’s Calculus (1. 
M. Renouf, Montreal). | Wright’s Mechanics (Van Nos- 
trand), 
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11. Mechanical Engineering. 


PROFESSOR :—R. J. DURLEY. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR :—H. M. J AQUAYS. 
DEMONSTRATOR :—H. P. ARCHIBALD. 


1.. Descriptive Mechanism. (Monday, 12;) 


Workshop processes in mechanical en gineering. Action 
of cutting tools and machine tools. Manufacture ‘and use of 
various parts and details of typical machines. ~Forms of staz | 
tionary, marine, and locomotive engines and boilers : ; types Ol 


pumping and ventilating machinery, gas and oil engines, aif 
compressors, and refrigerating machinery. 
Book OF REFERENCE :— . 
Lineham’s Mechanica] Engineering, (Chapman & Hall)q } 
2. Kinematics of Machines. (W ednesday, 11; Thursday, 10.) 
Definitions. Mechanisms and machines. Kinematic paig i 
ing. Velocity and accéleration in mechanisms. Oentrodé 
Restraint in mechanisms. Analysis of the quadric crank chain, 
the slider-crank chain, and the double-slider erank chain. 
Migher Pairing in mechanisms. Cams. Ratchet and click 
trains. Chamber-crank and chamber-wheel trains. Mecha-} 
nisms involving non-rigid links. Screw motion and spheri¢ 
motion in mechanisms. | 
Book- oF REFERENCE :— 


Kennedy’s Mechanics of Machiner y, (Macmillan). | 


3. Dynamics of Machines. 

Third Year.—Monday, 10., Wednesday, 9). Elementary 
dynamics of the steam engine. Diagrams of crank effort. | 
Fluctuation of energy and speed. Flywheels. Friction of \! 
Journals and pivots. Gvaglde treatment of friction in Mey} 
chanisms. Brakes, Dynamics of belt and rope driving” 
Transmission and absorption dynamometers. 

Fourth Year.—(Tuesday, 9, Wednesday, 10. ‘Thursday,)) 
12.) Balancing of double and single acting engines. Dyna | 
mics of the connecting rod. Gyrostatie action in machines. | 
Theory of governors. Graphic methods in dynamics. -Vibra= 
tion in machines. Knocking of steam engines. 
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4. Machine Design. 

Third Year.—(Thursday, 11). Principles of the Strength 
of Materials as applied to the design of the parts of machines. 
Fastenings used in machine construction, bolts, screws, keys, 
cotters, rivets and riveted joints. Journals and_ bearings. 
Shafts and couplings. 

Fourth Year.—(Monday, 9, Wednesday, 12).—Design of 
wheel gearing. Belts, ropes, and pulleys. Pipes and pipe 
joints. Cylinders. eccentrics, pistons and piston rods, con- 
necting rods, cross-heads and other engine details. Flywheels. 
Design of valves and valve gears. 

TExT Book :— 

Unwin’s Machine Design (Longmans, 2 Vols.). 

Book of Reference :—Low and Bevis’ Machine Drawing 
and Design. (Longmans). 

5S. Mechanical Drawing and Designing. 

Second Year.—(Monday and Thursday, 2).—Elementary 
principles of mechanical drawing and draftsmanship. Prepa- 
ration of working drawings of simple machine details. Mak- 
ing dimensioned sketches of machines and their parts. Di- 
Mensioning and conventional colouring of drawings. Prepa- 
ration of traci ngs. 

Third Year (Monday and Thursday, 2).—Designing of 
simple machine parts. More difficult exercises in mechanical 
drawing. Engine designing. 

Fourth Year (Monday and Thursday, 2).—The complete 
desion of a machine, such es a steam engine, a pump, or a 
machine tool, is worked out, and the requisite working draw- 
Ings and tracings are prepared. 


6. Mechanical Engineering. (Thursday, 10 ; Friday, 9). 


Steam boilers and steam production. Fuel and Combustion 
Corrosion and defects of boilers. Boiler Installations. 

The Steam Engine ; estimation of power developed under 
various conditions. The indicator anditsdiagrams Steam 
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distribution, and performance of pumping and air-compress 
ing machinery, as shown by the indicator. Economy of steam 
machinery. Gas and oil engines. Gas producers. Mecha- 
nical distribution of power, and losses of power, in power In- 
stallations and workshops. Air compressors. /’ans. Pump- 
ing Machinery. Steam engine valves and valve gears. Valve 
diagrams. Speed regulation in steam engines. Lubrication 
in steam engines. Steam turbines and engines for special 
services. Relation between weight and power in steam ma- 
chinery. Marine engines and ship propulsion. Elements of 
locomotive engineering. Tractive force in locomotives. Train 
resistance. Brakes. Refrigerating machinery. 

Books of Reference :—Ewing’s The Steam Engine (Camb. 
Univ. Press); Lineham’s Mechanical Engineering (Chapman 


& Hall); Hutton’s Mechanical Engineering of Power Plants 


(Wiley). 
7. Thermodynamics. See page 203, 
8. Laboratory Instruction. See pages 211, 216. 


9. Workshop Practice. See page 218. 


Graduate Courses. 


The Graduate Courses in Mechanical Engineermg com — 


: 
-—_— 


prise experimental research work of the following kinds : 


Tests of the economy and performance of steam engimes 


aud boilers, hot air and gas engines, and air compressors. kx- 
periments on the behaviour of superheated steam, on cy ‘linder 


condensation, on feed heating, and on the value of fuels. Ex-} 


periments on the properties and relative values of lubricants, 
on transmission and absorption dynamometers, on the efficl- 


ency of transmission machinery and of mac hine tools. Tests” 


of fans and blowers. Experiments on the flow of air and of 
steam. Researches on the tempering and welding of various 
materials, on the properties of alloys and on the action of cut 
ting tools. 


“oe 


12. Meteorology. 


| 


Instruction in Meteorological Observations will be OV nin 
the Observatory at hours to suit the convenience of the Senior 
Students. 

Ce. tificates will be oranted to tnose Stude nts wWno pass a 
“Satistactory examination on the construction end use of Me- 
teorological Instruments, and on the general facts of Meteo- 
‘rology. 


13. Mining and Metallurgical Engineering. 


PROFESSOR :—JOHN BONSALL PORTER. 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR :—F. W. DRAPER. 
VEMONSTRATOR IN MINING :—E. ANDREWEsS, (1900-1901). 
FELLOW :—P. W. K. Rospertson, (1900-1901). 


DEMONSTRATOR IN METALLURGY :—L. O. Howarpb, (1900-1901). 
I, The Undergraduate Courses in detail are as follows :— 
Mining. 


Third Year.—(1) Ore-Dressing. One lecture a week on the 
theory and ‘practice of ore decane and coal washing. ‘Lhe 
forms i in which ores occur and the ettect of mixture, impurity, 
ete., on values. The theoretical considerations affecting min- 
eral separations. ‘The general mechanical operations in- 
volved. 

Ore Dressing Machinery : breakers, rolls, screens, jigs, 
vanners, tables, washers, buddles, magnetic separators, ete. 
(25 lectures. This course is continued in the Fourth Year. 
See Mining 4). 

Laboratory, see (2). 

(2). Laboratory course for (1). Simple examinations and 
tests of ores, sands. and eravels, by means of pan, vanning 
shovel, hand jig, magnet, classifier, ete., giving experience in 
prospecting and testi ing without the aid of machinery, (40 
hours), F urther lal oratory in Fourth Year, see (5). 

Fourth Year.—(3). Two lectures a week in the First*term 
and three in the Second on the Principles and Practice of 
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Mining. Prospecting, sinking, ee developing, methods 
of mining, timbering, hauling, hoisting, drainage, lighting, 
ventilating, ete. Mine acc ‘dents and their prevention ; gen- 
eral arrangement of plant, administration, stores and dwell 
ings, ete. (65 lectures—see also t.) 

(4). Two lectures a aa in the First term on Ore Dress 
ing, concluded from Third Year, Gold and Silver Milling 
and Hydraulic Mining. (25 lectures, for laboratory’ see 
Mining 6 and 7). 

(5). Two lectures a week in Second term on Mining Ma- 
chinery. Power in Mining. Prime movers, power transmis 
sion, machinery for hoisting, pumping, ventilating, ete. (See 
also Mechanical Engineering, 6). (25 lectures and exercises 
and 60 hours in the drawing room). 

The lectures in this course may be made optional wil 
Physiography (See 9 Geology, p. 187.) . 

(6). One day a week in the First term in the Ore Dressimg 
Laboratory. Tests of ores, adjustment and use of machines 
Horse-power and efficiency determination for different mmr 
chines under varied conditions. Crushing, sizing, sorting, 
vanning, jigging, milling, ete. (75 hours. See also 7 and 8), 

(7). One day and one-half day a week in the Second term 
are given to laboratory work. Students may be permitted 
elect between the Ore Dressing and Metallurgical Laboratory 
This work is individual and the chief part of the time is givell 
to one or two selected investigations. 

. Mining Colloquium.—One hour a week is given to al 
stot discussion of the work being done in the department, 
and of other matters relating to Mining and Ore Dressing. 


Metallurgy. 


Third Year.—(1). One lecture a week in general Element 
ary Metallurgy—including introduction, fuels, furnaces and 
refractory materials, typical idl eteical operations and re 
actions, and the metallurgy of iron and steel (25 lectures). 
Physiography (See 9 Geology, p. = 
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(2). One lecture a week in First Term on Elementary Me- 
tallurgy arranged with especial reference to the needs of stu- 
dents in Mechanical Kngineering. (12 lectures). 

(3). Fire Assaying Laboratory. Assaying appliances. 
furnaces, crucibles, scorifiers, cupels, ete. Pulp and button 
balances, and wet assay apparatus. Sampling and _ prepara- 
tion of ores for assay ; preparation and choice of fluxes and 
reagents, charges, methods, etc. Assays of gold and silver 
ores. Assays of lead ores. Parting of bullion, and assays of 
base bullion. Demonstrations and lectures, and 50 hours’ 
laboratory work. 

Fourth Year.—(4). One hour a week in the Second Term 
im Metallurgy of Gold and Silver, ete. Extraction of pre- 
ious metals from refractory ores, roasting chlorination, cya- 
hide process, special methods, ete. Laboratory asin (9). (12 
lectures). 

(5). One hour a week on the manufacture and properties of 
Iron and Steel, ete. Fuels, including calorimetry, pyrometry 
and furnace efficiencies. With laboratory as in (9), (10) and 
(11). (25 lectures.) 

(6). One hour e week on the Metallurgy of Copper and 
Lead. Sampling and mixing of ores ; calcination and roast- 
ig ; mechanical caleiners ; smelting in reverberatory and 
shaft furnaces ; matte fusions ; bessemerizing, refining, de- 
silverizine, parting, etc. Wet methods ; ete. Laboratory 
as in (9). (25 lectures). 

(7). One hour a week in Second Term on Metallurgy of 
Zinc, nickel. cobalt, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, mercury, tin, 
te. (12 lectures optional.) 

(8). One hour a week for one term in Electro Metallurgy 
at copper, silver, aluminum, nickel, ete. Laboratory as in 
9). (12 lectures. (Optional with Hydraulics. ) 

(9). One half day a week in the First Term. Metallurgic- 
y Laboratory. Use of furnaces—roasting, smelting, refin- 
ng, ete. Pyrometry and tests of refractory materials. Flue 
ases and flue dust. Electro metallurgy, eyaniding, chlori- 
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nating, amalgamating, etc. (40 Lours in laboratory with 
Jemonstration. ) 
(10). One day and a half each week in the Second Term 





















are given to. laboratory work. Students may be permitted tow 
elect between the Ore Dressing and the Metallurvical Labora- 
tories. This work is individual and the chief part of the tame 
is given to one or two special’ operations. 

(11). A short course in Metallurgical laboratory on caloris 
metry and elementary pyrometry, flue gases, etc., in connee 
tion with (5). (24 hours, with additional time in special 
eases). 

This course is for both Mechanical and Mining Students, 
being the only metallurgical laboratory work for the former. 

Optional Courses are offered as above im second term of 
Fourth Year in Electro Metallurgy, Mineral Chemist 
Electro Chemistry and Hydraulics. One of these several 
options must be taken. (Zo lectures and laboratory work. ) 

(12). Metallurgica] Colloquium. About one hour per, 
week is given to an informal discussion of the work being 
done in the department, and of other matters relatimg to Me- 
tallurey. : 

Il. Graduate Courses :—Special courses in advanced work 
are also offered in both Mining and Meta llurgy, and these 
courses, owing to the unequalled equipment of the mew la 
HOLAIOTIES, as detailed below, can be made exceedingly value 
able both th oreticall Ly and ] rac tically. 

TEXT BooxKs :— 

No set text-books are used, but students are recommended 
to freely consult the following works of reference, in-addir 
tion to the special references given from time to time ‘= 

C. Le Neve Foster’s Ore and Stone Mining; H. W. Hughes 
Coal Mining; W. B. Kunhard’s Ore Dressing in Europe; 
R. TH. Richard’s Ore Dressing; T. A. Rickard’s Stamp Min- 
ing of Gold Ores; H. Louis’ Handbook of Gold Milling; T. 
K. Rose’s Metallurgy of Gold; M. Eissler ©. Schnabel’s 
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Handbook of Metallurgy; E. D. Peters’? Modern Methods of 
Copper Smelting; H. O. Hoffman’s Metallurgy of Lead; T. 
Turner’s Metallurgy of Iron: H. M. Howe’s Steel; H. HA. 
Campbell’s Manufacture and Properties of Structural Steel: 
F. L. Bosqui’s Notes on the Cyanide Process. | 

Mil. Laboratories.—The admirable laboratories of the Uni- 
versity are of peculiar advantage to students in the Mining 
Course, and.enable them not only to become acquainted with 
the theory of their subject, but to personally investigate its 
methods on a large scale. | 

During the first three years of the course, the students do 
systematic work in the several workshops and laboratories of 
the other departments. During the last half of the Third 
and the whole of the Fourth Year they spend a large propor- 
tion of their time in the special laboratories for Ore Dress- 
ing and Metallurgy. (See § XII). In these latter, the 
general method is first to conduct before the whole class a 
limited number of important typical operations in ore dress- 
ing and metallurgy, and then to assign to each student cer- 
tain methods which he must study out in detail, and upon 
Which he must experiment and make written report. In 
this work he is guided by the professors and demonstrators, 
and assisted by the other students, each of whom he must in 
turn assist in his special work. In this way every student 
acquires detailed knowledge of certain typical operations 
and a fair general experience of all of the important methods 
in use. 

IV. Illustrations, Museums, Societies, Hte.—In addition 
to a large series of lantern slides, the department owns a col- 
lection of about twenty-five hundred photographs and other 
illustrations, the most:important of which are kept in sets and 
sold at cost price, to such students as wish to retain them. This 
collection is constantly being enlarged. 

The Museums of the new building contain suites of ores, 
fuels and metallurgical materials, models of mines and fur- 
naces, and specimens of finished products. 
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The McGill University Mining Society meets fortnightly 
to read and discuss papers by graduate and student. members, 
and from time to time to hear lectures given by gentlemen 
eminent in the profession. 

V. Excursions are made by the classes, from time to time, 
to such metallurgical works and mining establishments as are 
within reach. 

VI. Summer School.—The summer vacation class in Min- 
ing instituted in 1897 is now a fixed part of the course. All 
students of Mining in regular course are required to attend 
this class in the vacation between the Third and Fourth Years, 
and students passing from the Second to Third Year are ad- 
vised to do so also. 

The school was held in 1898 at the mines of the Dominion 

Coal Company in Cape Breton and at the Richardson and 
Hurricane Gold Mines in Nova Scotia. In 1899, the anth- 
racite mining region of Pennsylvania, and the great iron and 
steel works near Philadelphia were visited. This year the 
school is being held in British Columbia, and the itimerary 
includes excursions to nearly all of the important camps and 
smelters. 

The purpose of the school is to show the students by actual 
example the relations that obtain between theory and practice 
in engineering, and to acquaint them sufficiently with the me- 
thods and details of practical mining and metallurgical work 
to enable them to appreciate the technical details of the final 
year’s teaching. 

About six weeks are spent by the class in visiting mines and 
furnaces and studying their operation. The professor of min- 
ing and his assistant go with the class, and give daily explana- 
tions and demonstrations. The stadants take notes and 
sketches, and at the end of the school each student writes up 
these notes in the form of a report, and these reports are ac 
cepted as the Summer Essays required by the Faculty. 

VIL. Aid to Students.—The instruction given during this 
summer course is free to all mining students, the only expense 
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to them being the cost of board. lodging, and railway fares, 


and every effort is made to keep these expenses as low as is 


practicable. 

As some students may have difficulty in findine even this 
sum in addition to the cost of the regular course, a fund has 
been provided by Sir William Macdonald, and deserving stu- 
dents who require aid can have money advanced them by ap- 
plying to the professor of mining. 


14. Surveying, Geodesy, and Transportation. 


PROFESSOR :—C. H. McLuop. 


LECTURER :—J. G. G. KERRY. 
Surveying and Geodesy. 


This course is designed to give the student a theoretical and 
practical training in the methods of land and geodetic sur- 
veying, in the field work of engineering operations, and_in 
practical astronomy. The course is divided as follows :— 

Second Year.—Chain and angular surveying: the con- 
struction, adjustment, use and limitations of the various in- 
struments. Underground surveying. Topography, levelling, 
contour surveying. Simple curves and setting out work. 


- Deseriptions for deeds. General land systems of the Domin- 


ion and Provinces. 

Third Year.—Construction surveying, including the loca- 
tion of roads, transition curves, setting out work and caleula- 
tion of quantities. Geodetic, trigonometric and barometric 
levelling. Topographic and photographie surveying. Hy- 
drographic surveying. Introduction to practics! astronomy. 
Graphical determination of spherical triangles, spherical pro- 
jections, construction of maps. Mathematical perspective end 
the perspective of shades and shadows. 

In the field the students of the Second and Third Years are 
required to carry out the following :—(1) A chain survey. 
(2) A chain and compass survey. \(3) A pacing survey. (4) 
A compass and micrometer survey. (5) A contour survey. 
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(6) A plane table survey. (7) A survey and location of a 
line of road with determination of topography and contours “| 
and subsequent staking out for construction. (8) A hydro- 
sydlages survey of a river channel, including measurement of 
discharge. (9) A survey at night illustrating un lerground 
meth ae Astronomical observations with sextant and en- 
gineer’s transit. 

All students are required to keep complete field notes, and | 
from them prepare maps, sections and estimates of the work. | 
The large drawing rooms are furnished with fixed mount 
ings for the various instruments, in order to permit of their 

use and investigation du Ting the winter months. 

Fourth Year.—Practical Astronomy :—the determination 
of time, latitude, longitude and azimuth. ‘Geodesy :—fgure | 
of the earth ; measurements of base lines and triangi lation 
system ; adjustments and reductions of observations. 

The field work of the Fourth Year consists in the measure- 
ment of a base-line, in triangulations and precision levelling. 


The practical work in astronomy (for equipment of observ- 


and ea (2). Determination of meridian by solar 
attachment. (3). Meridian, latitude and time by solar and 
stellar observations with the engineer’s transit. (4). Latitude 
and time by sextant. (5). Time by astronomical transit. 


’ home 


(6) Latitude by zenith telescope. (7) Latitude by transit im 


* prime vertical. 
Field work is required of all students of the Second and 
: Third Years in the courses of Architecture, Civil and Mining, 
Sas and of the Fourth Year in the Civil course. The work be 


atory see § XII, 6) comprises : (1). Comparisons of clocks 7 

\ 
gins on the first of September, and continues through the 
entire month. The surveys are made in a place some distance ~ 
from Montreal. Suitable provision for board and lodging 1s 
arranged for at the place selected. 


Exercises in the Geodetic laboratory (for equipment see § 


XTIT. Art. 6) carried out in the Fourth Year include the fol- 
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lowing :—(1) Measurement of magnifying power. (2) De- 
termination of vernier errors. (3) Errors of graduation. (4) 


Measurement of eccentricity of | 


circles. (95) Determination of 


errors of run of theodolite microscopes. (6) Investigation of 
the errors of a standard bar. (7) Graduating seales with the 


dividing engine, and comparison thereof | 
(8) Investigation of circles on the circular com- 
parator. (9.) Determination of the constants of steel tapes. 
(10) Investigation of the graduation errors of 


the fitty-f Ot COMparator. 


on the comparator. 


the errors of 


steel tapes on 
(11) Investigation of the errors of 
aneroid baromet rs, ( |?) Investiga ion ot the errors of level 


tubes, and determination of their scale values. (13) Measure- 


ment of the force of gravity with a reversible Dp 


rey 


endulum. 
Lhe equipment of the surveying department comprises the 
following, in addition to the 

Geodetic Laboratory : 
makers, with solar and 
dolite, 8-in. alt-azimuth. 


apparatus of the Observatory and 


-Kleven transit theodolites by various 


mining attachments. A photo-theo- 


seven dumpy and three wye levels, 
Hand levels and clinometers. Two precision levels. Five 
surveyors’ COIN passes, Three prismatic COMPasses, Pocket 


Compasses. One &olar compass. Three marine sextants. Ar- 
fificial horizons. Hour box sextants. 


Two reflecting circles. 
Two laree 


plane tables. Four traverse plane tables. Four 


current meters. Rochon micrometer. Double image micro- 
meter. Field:glasses. Two heliotropes. Several barometers. 
800 ft. and 500 ft. steel tapes suitable for base measurements. 
¢ Steel chains and stce] bands. Linen and metallic tapes. 
» Sounding lines. Pickets. Levelling rods. Micrometer tar- 
y sets. Slope rods. Pedometers. Station pointer, pantographs, 
/ Planimeter, slide rules and minor appliances. 

Examinations for Land Surveyors :—Any graduate in the 
Faculty of Applied Science, in the Department of Civil’ En- 
gineering and Land Surveying, may have his term of appren- 
ticeship shortened to one year for the profession of Land Sur- 
“eyor in Quebec or Ontario or for the profession of Dominion 
Land Surveyor. 
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TEXT BOOKS :— 

Gillespie’s Surveying, Johnson’s ‘Theory and Practice of 
Surveying, Shortland’s Nautical Surveying, Green’s Prac- 
end Spherical Astronomy, Nautice!] Almanae, Baker's 


| ‘ 
tlCa 


Engineers’ Surveying instruments. 


Transportation. 
Oy Common Roads, Railways and Canals. 


Che lectures will embrace 


(a) A brief historical review of the inception and cairying 
out of the great Canadian systems of transports tion, and a 
resumé of the laws governing them. 

(b) Common roads and streets.—Provision made for them 
in settling up land ; the trathe for which they are suited, and 


the cost of hauling it over aierent surtaces } 


rised in their Con struction, ancl the merits and COst Ot the varl 


the materials 


ous systems. 


(ce) Canals and rivers.—The Canadian canal system, the 
methods and costs of construction and maintenance, the trathe 


it is designed to Garry, and the cost ot transportation. 
(d) Steam railroads._—Lhe trafic they serve and the cost 


of handling it, the details of location and the influence of phy- 
sical features and trade possibilities upon it, the cost and de 
sion of construction, the duties of the engineer upon such. 

use for safe and speedy 


Pisg 


- 


work, the appliances at present in 
handling of trains. 
The traftic which they now carry, their 


(e) Electric roads.- 
the. reasons for their rapid ceases 


location and construction, 


sion, and their probable future. 


The questions of the development and applying of motive 


ypliances, mechanical and electrical, 


power and the various a] 
in special 


now in use for these special purposes are taken up 
descriptive lectures in the mechanical and electrical depart 


ments. 
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Thermodynamic Laboratory. 





An Engineering Testing Laboratory. 






























12>) Thermodynamics. 


LECTURER :— R. J. Durwey. 


DEMONSTRATOR HH. M. JAQUAYS, 


The course in this subject extends over the Third and 
Fourth Years, and includes the following :— | q 

Third Year—(Mond lay 11.)—Fundamenta] laws and equa- 
tions of Thermodynamics ; their application to vases and to a 
vapours, saturated and superheated. Kfliciency of perfect | 
» heat engines. Properties of steam, and elementary theory ‘of | a 
i the steam enoine, Elementary theory of gas | 
‘gines. 

Fourth Year —(Monday, 12 ; 





and hot air en- a 


Thursda iy, 11.)—Theor y of 


reversed heat engines and Lefrigerating machines. Entropy ord i 
a. pry é i. 
and Entropy-Te mperature diagrams. A thermodynamia i 


‘study of tl 1e steam engine, including the | vehaviour ot steam in a) 
the eylinder. FE conomy of steam engines. Influence of si Ze, 








speed, and rate of expansion. ( ompound expansion. T he | ‘f 
» Steam jacket. The testing of steam engines. More advanced ry ) 
theory of gas, air, and oil engines. | 
The advanced course is carried out as far as possible in con- | 
nection with the experimental work of the Thermodynamic } 
es: Laboratory. | i: 
‘F Text Books :— | it 
a Ewing’s Steam Kkngine (Cambridge Univ. Press) ; Pea- a 1 
- body’s Tables of Properties of Steam (Wiley). Sl 
¥ 
P 16. Summer Term Art Classes. vi 
. 
- C lasses in Drawi ing, Painting and Mode lling, open to both ¥o i) 
“men and women students, will be held in the rooms of the : , | 
) Architectural Department: under the direction of Mr. Hen ry | 
Pr. Armstrong, commencing May 1st., and continuing until i 
P June 30th. 1! 
The rooms will be open on week- days from 10 am. to 5 Roe 1 
4 P. m. | if | 
» Students may pursue their studies in one or more of the ; ee | 
subjects continuously every day. ie 2 
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NA ote,—AnY per1od more than a month. Dut Less Than the 
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17. Special Lectures. 


During session 1900-01, the following special lectures were 


delivered under the auspices of the University and of the Ap 


plied MPOLenCe (sraduates and Mining Societies --—— 


W. McNab. M.Can.Soc.C.E., on ‘*‘ The removal of the Vic- 


IVC 
‘aria. Bride ees a bin ats e 4] Inbilee Bridge.” 
tora swidagve anda tne eonstruction oft The Jvudviee ITIALE. 
EF. W. Skinner, C.E. (New York), a series of three lectures 
rim $9 


on “ The erection ‘of steel buildings and roof trusses.” 
I. G. Hedrick, M.Sc., a series of twelve lectures on “Bridge 
Construction.” 
J. A. Bavlis, M.E., Ch. Ene. Bell Tel. Co. of Canada, 2 


“ 


series of six lectures on “ Applied Telephony.” 

Le. M. Tory, M.A.. a series of six lectures on modern 
methods of Pyrometry. 

R. D. Merschon, M.E., Cons. Eng. Chambly Elect. & Mig. 


Co., on “ Special problems in long distance electric transmis 


sion.” 


(* Half day means morning or afternoons, not interchangeable.) 
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J. Randolph, Ch. Ene., Sanit: ry District of Chica 
© Chicago Drainage Cana 


1 - ; ‘Ba . . rte : 7 
§. Insull, Pres. Chicago Edison Co.. on “ Cost 


- ot generating 
a unit of electrical energy.” | 
af Turnbull, B.Se.. 9S ¢ ena Mining in the W est.” 
W. Blakemore, M.E.. on “ The coal mining of a.century.” 
M. Ogilvie, B.Se., on “Alaska and the Klondyke” (illus- 


- *Ne 


trated with the Bickmore stereopticon views 
i 


F, D. Adams. Ph. D.. M.A.Se., on “Some of the Iron de- 


posits of Hrance and Spain.’ 
> 


3 


J. B. Porter, Ph.D., on “ Mining in England.” 
E. Rutherford, M. 
| 


of 


é., a special course of lectures to ad- 


ranced and graduate students on “ Discharee of electricity 


> 


through gases.’ 


Ml. Laboratories, 


In the Laboratories the Student will be instructed in the art of 
conducting experiments, a sound knowledge of which is daily becom- 
ing of increasing importance in professional work. 


1. Assaying Laboratory. See Mining and Metallurgical Labora- 
tories. 


2. Astronomical Observatory. See Geodetic Laboratory. 


3. Cement Laboratory.—The importance of tests of the strength 
of mortars and cements is very great. The equipment of the Labora- 
tory for the purpose is ona complete plan, including :— 

(@) Three one-ton tensile testing machines, representing the best 
English and American practice. 

(b) One 50-ton hydraulic compressive testing machine. 

(c) Volumenometers for determining specific gravity and for deter- 
mining the carbonic acid in the raw material. 

(dq) Faija steaming apparatus for blowing tests. 

(e) Mechanical hand and power mixers. 

(f) Apparatus for determining standard consistency. 

(9) Vicats’ and Gilmore’s needles for determining set. 

(h) Weighing hopper, spring and other balances. 

(1) Gun metal moulds for tension, compression and transverse test 
pieces, and special moulds for placing mortar into the moulds under 
& uniform pressure, which, together with the mechanical mixers. 
enable the personal errors to be eliminated. 

(7) Sieves of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 120 ana 180 meshes per 
lineal inch for determining the fineness. 

(k) A Boehme hammer, with all accessories. 

The laboratory is also fitted with copper-lined cisterns, in which 
the briquettes may be submerged for any required time, and with 
Capacious slated operating tables, bins and tin boxes for keeping the 
cement dry for any period. 
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In the Cement Testing Laboratory, 
the strength of mortars set under pressur 
natural and Portland cements, 
mortars, the strength of lime 
in brick piers, the effect of fine grinding on 
cements, of using hot water in mixing mor 
the strength of concrete blocks in series 
Students. 

In addition to these researches, a large 
each year by the Third Year students, in 
gravity, fineness, setting properties, consté 
tensile, 
and with the sand. 


4. Chemical Laboratories.—The main | 
through two storeys, is entered from the 
nearly 250 students. The lecture-table is 
oxygen and hydrogen, electricity, water, 
etc.. and can be well seen from all parts of 

Besides the main lecture theatre there 
rooms, accommodating from 40 to 60 studen 

The three principal laboratories have ea 
2,400 square feet, and together have 


sides, and have ample hood space. 

and the others for more advanced work, 

and quantitative analysis. In connection 

laboratories is a balance-room, 

of the best makers. 

if Physical Chemistry is provided for in a 
80 by 40 feet, lighted from the north, and 
steam, vacuum pumps, etc. 


‘ gravities of solutions, of the depression 


are constant-temperature 
bilities, Kohlrausch’s apparatus 
ductivity of solutions, and the apparatus ne 
electromotive forces srenerated between m 


ing the heat effects produced in chemical r 
ing the refractive indices of solutions, goni 
for research work. 


the Photographic department, supplied 
arranged on the maze system, and provided 


to the equipment. 
The laboratory for gas analysis has a 


fitted with a large tank to contain water 
room, for use in obtaining a constant ten 
ment of gases. The tables are arranged fo 
the laboratory is supplied with the appar 


Tépler pumps for producing high vacua. 
The laboratory for electrolytic analysis 


meters, etc. 


researches have been made on 


comprehensive and transverse streng 


hundred students working at a time. They 
One is intended for beginners, 
particularly in qualitative 


e the effect of frost on 


the effect of sugar on lime and cement 
and cement mortars and of the bricks 


the adhesive strength of 
tars. Continued tests on 


are made by Fourth Year 


amount of work is done 
investigating the specific 
uncy of volume, and the 
‘ths of cement, both neat 


ecture theatre, extending 
ground floor, and seats 
supplied with coal-gas, 
vacuum, down-draught, 
the room. 

are three smaller class 
ts each. 

ch a floor-space of about 


accommodation for nearly two 


are lighted on three 


with each of the main 


equipped with balances by several 


special laboratory, nearly 
supplied with electricity, 


The equipment of this department con- 
sists of the apparatus necessary for the determination of the specific 
of freezing point, and the 
rise of boiling point, of the densities of gases and vapours. There 
baths for accurate measurement of solu- 
for determining the electrical con- 


cessary for measuring the 
etals and their solutions, 


' and in voltaic cells generally. There are also calorimeters for measur- 


eactions. There is on the 


same floor an optical room furnished with refractometers for measur- 


ometers, polariscopes and 


spectroscopes. Other forms of apparatus will be added as required 


Immediately adjoining the laboratory of Physical Chemistry is 


with two dark rooms, 
with the necessary appli- 


ances for all ordinary photographic work, including an enlarging 
eamera. Apparatus for micro-photography has recently been added 


northern exposure, and is 
at the temperature of the 
iperature in the measure- 
r work with mercury, and 
atus of Hempel, Dittmar, 


Orsat, Elliot, and others. It contains also Fleuss, Boltwood, and 


is supplied with accumu- 


lators, thermopile, platinum electrodes, rheostats, ammeters, volt- 


Another room has lately been equipped with electric furnaces 
and other appliances for electro-chemical work. 
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The organic department comprises a laboratory for preparations 
and research, a combustion room for analysis, a dark room for 
polariscope and saccharimeter work, and a lecture room. The labora- 
tory is fitted with all the necessary apparatus for organic research— 
Special hoods for work with poisonous gases. regulating ovens for 
digesting and drying at various temperatures, filter presses for the 
extraction of raw materials, and various forms of apparatus for 
distillation in vacuo. The dark room is equipped with polariscopes 
and saccharimeters for Sugar work. There is a large supply of the 
necessary organic chemicals, which are supplied free of charge to 
Students engaged in routine or res: arch work in this department. 

The laboratory for determinative mineralogy has places for 28 
Students, and is supplied with abundant material for practical work. 
It adjoins the lecture-room. in which the lectures in advanced min- 
eralogy are delivered. The mineralogical department is also provided 
with suitable machinery, run by electri ity, for use in the cutting 
and polishing of minerals and rocks. 

The Library contains a valuable collection of the most recent 
English, French, and German books. and sets of various journals and 
transactions, including the serichte der Deutschen Chemischen 
Gesellschaft, Journal fiir praktische Chemie, Chemisches Central- 
blatt, Fresenius’ Zeitschrift flir Analytische Chemie, Annales de 
Chemie et de Physique, Journal of the Chemical Society, Chemical 
News, Mineralogical] Magazine, Mineralogische und Petrographisiche 
Mittheilungen, etc. The library is open to students under such 
restrictions as are necessary to prevent damage or loss of books. 

The rooms for allied purposes have, as far as possible, been 
8rouped together on the same floor. and there is a hydraulic lift 
running from the basement to the attic. The offices and principal 
laboratories and Supply rooms are also connected by a system of 
telephones. The building is practically fire-proof. 


_%. Electrical Laboratories.— These laboratories contain all prin- 
cipal types of commutating, synchronous, and induction machin- 
ery, together with ample facilities for investigating their action. The 


' Several Laboratories are the Standardizing Laboratory, the Dynamo 


Laboratory, the High Tension Testing Room, the Photometer Room, 
and the Laboratory for special investigation. 

(aq) The Standardizing Laboratory is equipped with four Kelvin 
Balances for alternating and direct current measurements, best 
range .025 to 600 amperes; a Kelvin standard electrostatic multicellu- 
lar voltmeter, Board of Trade pattern; a Weston laboratory stand- 
ard Ammeter, range with shunts 0 to 1500 amperes; a Weston 
Laboratory standard Voltmeter range with multipliers, 0 to 3000 
volts ; special Weston alternating current voltmeters and watt- 
meters ; a special Elliott Potentiometer with standard cells for 
electromotive force and current measurement; means for measuring 
high and low resistances, capacity, and di-electric strength of in- 
Sulating materials, ete., ete. Direct current for the Laboratory is 


_ furnished either from the service plant, from a special motor-dynamo, 
_ the voltage of which can be continuously varied from 0 to 10 volts,, 


Current capacity 300 amperes; from a 75 K.W. hour storage battery 


arranged in sections, or from any d.c. machine in the Dynamo Labor- 


atory. Alternating current of several wave Shapes and frequencies 
up to 150 periods per second, and voltages up to 200,000 is available. 
A special transformer having a current capacity of 800 amperes is 
used for alternating current ammeter calibration. For alternating 
Current voltmeter calibration, a special regulator is provided, by 
Which voltages from 0 to 200 can be obtained in as small steps as 
desired. 

(6) The Dynamo Laboratory. This Laboratory consists of two 
Sections, one devoted to direct current work, and the other to alter- 
nating current work. The former method of driving all dynamos 


aha 


















pulleys has been abandoned 
.ch machine. Each motor is 
‘ and variable shunt, the whole 


bch 


line Shait ana ciutcn 


from an overhead an 
and individual motors supplied 


provided with syitable series turns « i 
being connect aq to act with or agalnst the shunt turnos, as a com- 
or differential effect is desired. The speed of the motors 


pounding 

can be varied about 50 per cent. by field rheostat. This gives per- 

fect control of dynamo speed. Current operating is obtained from 
1¢ fF supply: one 75 K. W. direct connected 


six independent sources Of supP'. 
unt; 3 1 F295 K. W. hour chloride accumula- 


unit in the service plant; o Sets Of « an 
tors and two city supply cir nits. Al dynamos and motors are 
mounted on strong testing benches fitteen inches high, with slotted 
fioor, so that any machine can be plac d anywhere on the benches 
and secured in place. Two small trav llinge cranes over the benches 
allow machines to be easily shifted. All wiring is done in conduits 
under the floor, and large S' etional switchboards are provided for 
current distribution about the laboratories. Special testing tables, 

{ ] ‘tted with circuit breakers, switches, etc., 


ly wired up and fitted with 


permanel't 
facilitate the work. ‘Tw: nty-five commutating macnines, generators, 
motors, boosters, motor-generators, dynamotors, converters, closed 


pacity from a fraction of a 


and open coil arc mat hines, varying in Ca] 
types and makes, are pro- 


kilowatt to 75 kilowatts, of many different 

' > 4 " ~ : rT y ; 7 14 tet ++ ~ ae a = TT machi ac 

vided for airect current testing. iwelve alternating current macnines, 
tors, compensators, and syn- 


including generators, synchronous MoVLdlr»s; 
chronous converters, together WwW ith a large amount of stationery and 
rotary induction apparatus, are provided for alternating current 

| lynamos are of the induc- 


work. Seve ral of the alternating cul ‘ent ( 
tor type and several different shaped inductors are provided with 
each machine to give different wave forms. A specially arranged 
induction motor serves as a fret ney changer. The laboratory is 
inety voltmeters, ammeters, 


between eighty and ninety 


AlSO© \ : \ 
and wattmeters of standard make and of different ranges; conMm- 


heostats. standard resistances, etc. 


Jensers, rh tats, 
som. This room is equipped with four 


y provided with 


tich Tension Testing Room. 

900-50,.000 volt. transformers with switch board and suitable 
controlling devices. The voltage can be varied in small steps by 
means of a Stillwell reguiator inserted in the primary and by vary- 
ing the field of the dynamo supplying curre nt. A Kelvin direct read- 
ing electrostatic voltmeter, range 100-100.000 volts., gives a means of 


+ 
i 


(eG) 


10 K.W., 


measul ine hig! Vi itages direct Ly. 
This room is equipped with standard 


(d) The Photometer Room. 
photometric apparatus {tor candle power measurements on are and 


incandescent lamps. 
(e) The Laboratory for special inv‘ stigation adjoins the Standard- 
izing Laboratory. Meter and transformer testing are also done in 


this room. 


= -~ : 4* 4 rm . : 1.2 a. 3 
6. Geodetic Laboratory ine equipment of this laboratory COD 


(1) Linear instruments. 
(a) A Rogers comparator and standard bar for investigating 


standards of length. 

(b) A fifty-foot standard and comparator for standardizing 
steel bands. chains, tapes, rods, etc. 

(c) A Whitworth end-measuring machine and set of standards. 


(d) A Munro-Rogers linear dividing engine. 
(2)eCircular instruments. 


(a) A Rogers’ circular comparator and dividing engine. 


iY 


(b) Two level triers. 
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(3) Time :— 


(a) An astronomical clock and clock circuit in connection with 
the observatory clocks. 

(b) Chronometers running on mean and sidereal time 

(¢) Chronograph. 


(4) Gravity.—A portable Bessel’s reversible pendulum apparatus 
With special pendulum clock and telescopic apparatus for 
observing coincidences of beats. 


(5) A water gauge apparatus for testing aneroid barometers. 
(6) Magnetic instruments :— 


(a) A Kew dip circle. 
(b) A Kew filar magnetometer. 


The laboratory is constructed with double walls and enclosed air 
spaces, and has a special heating apparatus, so that the temperature 
within may be brought to, and heid at, any desired degree. 

The ordinary course of instruction in this laboratory is described 
> XI; Art. 14. 


Astronomical Observatory.—The observatory equipment for the 
purpose of instruction in practical astronomy consists of :— 


1. A Bamberg prismatic transit with zenith attachment. 

2. Two astronomical transits for meridian observations. Collim- 
ating telescopes. 

d, A Troughton & Simms’ zenith’ telescope. 

4. An astronomical transit in the prime vertical. 

5. Sidereal and mean time clocks and chronometers. 

6. Chronograph and electrical circuits by which observations and 
clock comparisons within or without the observatory may be 
made. 


7. Hydraulic Laboratory.—Here the student will study prac- 


tically the flow of water through orifices of various forms and sizes, 
through submerged openings, over weirs, through pipes, mouth- 
pieces, etc. 

The equipment of this laboratory includes :— 

(a) A large Experimental Tank, 30 ft. in height and 25 sq. ft. in 
sectional area. With this tank experiments are conducted on the 
flow of water through orifices either free or submerged. By a simple 
arrangement the orifices can be rapidly interchanged without lower- 
ing the head, and with the loss of only about one pint of water. The 
indicating and measuring arrangements connected with the tank are 
exceedingly delicate and accurate, all times being automatically 
recorded by an electric chronograph, and valuable results have 
already been obtained. By means of a special connection with the 
city water-supply, the available head of water may be increased up 
to 280 ft. 

(b) An Impact Machine, which renders it possible to measure the 
force with which water flowing through an orifice, nozzle, or pipe, 
strikes any given surface, and also the impulsive effect of the water 
entering the buckets of hydraulic motors. 

(ec) A Rife’s Hydraulic Ram. fo, 

(d) A Jet Measurer specially designed for investigating the dimen- 
sions of the jet produced in the phenomena known as “ the inversion 
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~ 
of the vein.’*’ With this apparatus it is possible to determine, within = 
.001 inch, the dimensions of a-jet-in any plane and at any point of "@ 
the .path. ne 
(e) Numerous orifices, nozzles, and mouth-pieces. c 
(f) A specially designed stand-pipe, with all the necessary con= 
nections for pipes. of various sizes for investigations on frictional 


resistance. The pressures are measured by recording gauges, etc. 
’ (g) A flume about 85 feet in length, by 5 ft. in width by 3 ft. 6 ims. 
in depth. 
(h) Weirs up to 5 ft. in width, and with a depth of water over the 
sill varying from nil to 8 inches. A weir-depthing machine, with 
three adjustable heads, gives the surface depth of the stream at any 
three points in a transverse section. The velocity of the stream is \ 
also determined by means of a double Pit6t tube. 
(1) Numerous hydraulic pressure-gauges. 
(7) A mercury column 60 feet in height. 
(k) Gauge-testing apparatus. 
(1) Various rotary, and piston meters, and a Venturi meter. 
(m) Apparatus for illustrating vortex motion. a 
(n) Apparatus for illustrating yortex ring motion, and for deter- 
mining the critical velocity of water flowing through pipes. | 
(0) Five specially built gauging tanks with suitable indicators, | 


each having a capacity of 800 cubic feet. Also other portable tanks! . 
(p) Transmission and absorption dynamometers. Nid 
(q) An experimental centrifugal pump, which can be tested with 2 

rarying heights of suction and discharge. n. 


(r) An’ inward-flow turbine, a new American turbine, a Pelton, 
and other motors and turbines. 

(s) Standard gallon and litre measures with glass strikes. This 
Laboratory is also provided with a set of pumps, specially designed 
for experimental work and research. They are adapted to work 
under all pressures up to 120 lbs. per sq. in., and at all speeds up to 
the highest found practicable. The set is composed of three vertical 
single acting plunger pumps of 7 in. diam., 18 in. stroke, driven from 
one shaft. They have two interchangeable valve chests, and it is 
arranged that both the valves and their seats may be removed and 
replaced by others. The pumps are also provided with a double set 
of continuous recording indicators designed in the laboratory and 
having ‘electrical connections. With these, an accurate record of the 
suction and discharge valves may be obtained at any given time, 
all fluctuations of speed, pressure, etc., being automatically recorded. 


8. Mathematics and Dynamics, Laboratory of.—The equip 
ment of this Laboratory includes instruments for the -measure— 
ment of distance /fscales. micrometers. cathetometer). of area (plani- 
meters), of volume (flasks, graduated vessels, ete.), of time (clocks, 
chronographs), of mass (beam and spring balances); it is also pro- 
vided with a mechanical integrator, specific gravity balances, Atwood 
and Morin machines for experiments on the Laws of Motion, inclined 
planes, a variety of rotation apparatus (gyroscope, Maxwell’s dynam- 
ical top, torsion balance, pendulums, etc.), air-pumps, thermometers, 
barometers, etc. 

The Mathematical Laboratory is used chiefly in connection with 
the course in Dynamics. Lectures are given on the fundamental and 
derived units of the Science, as well as on the Laws of Motion, and 
deduction from the same. When the students have in this way been 
made acquainted with some of the ideas of the subject, they are ad- 
mitted to the laboratory, where experiments of a progressive charac- 
ter are assigned to them. These experiments are in all cases quan- 
titative, and embrace the measurement of mass by means of accurate 
physical balances, of intervals of time by clock and chronograph, and 
of distance by means of scales, screw micrometers, ete. They then 
proceed to the measurement of areas, volumes, velocities, accelera- 
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tions, forces, specific gravities, friction, and also to pendulum experi- 
ments, etc. The equipment of the laboratory for this work is very 
complete, embracing as it does the ordinary instruments for the 
purpose to be found in most physical laboratories, together with a 
variety of apparatus specially constructed for this laboratory. Par- 
ticular attention is given in the lectures to the principles of observ- 
ing in general, the sources of error, etc.; the whole course having 
reference to the subsequent work of the student in the Physical and 
Engineering Laboratories. 


9. Mechanical Laboratory.—The equipment of this Laboratory 


includes :—A_ belt-testing machine, capable of taking a six-inch belt 
at 15 feet centres. The machine includes a special hydraulic dyna- 
mometer, and a friction brake, and will absorb 15 H. P. A 
Thurston railway-pattern oil-tester, fitted with water cooling and 
heating apparatus for varying the temperature of the brasses as 
desired. An Engler standard viscosimeter, and other necessary 


apparatus for the physical testing of lubricants. A specially designed 
hydraulic support and fittings for carrying out experiments on the 
action of cutting tools in the lathe. Apparatus for experiments on 
the efficiency of pulleys and hoisting appliances. 

This Laboratory is used in connection with the courses in Mechani- 
cal Engineering subjects, 


10. Mining and Metallurgical Laboratories.—The Macdonald 
Chemistry and Mining Building was completed in 1898, and the Mining 
and Metallurgical Laboratories, situated in the lower part of the structure, 
are now fully equipped. ‘ 

These laboratories, with the lecture rooms, the professor’s offices, 
and rooms for apparatus, supplies and fuel, are very conveniently 
arranged individually and with regard to one another, and occupy 
the lower part of the main building and the whole of both wings. 
The total floor space covered is approximately 17,000 square feet, 
divided as follows :— 

Mining and Ore-Dressing Laboratory, or Milling Room, 4,000 square 
feet; Metallurgical Laboratory, or Furnace Room, 3,500 square feet; 
Assay Laboratory, 2,500 square feet; Wet Assaying Rooms, 500 square 
feet; Technical Lecture Room, 750 square feet; Library and Drawing 
Room, 750 square feet; Special laboratories, Offices, Stores, and so 
forth, 5,000 square feet. 

The two rooms first mentioned are of great size, and are the chief 
laboratories of the department. In these it is possible to take any 
ores of gold, silver, copper, or lead in the condition in which they 
come from the mines, and to treat them from beginning to end, pre- 
cisely as they are treated in the ore-dressing works and smelting 
plants of the mineral regions. They may therefore be considered as 
constituting a small working plant for the actual production of 
metals. They differ from commercial plants, however, in that an 
ordinary ore-dressing establishment is designed to treat the ores of 
only one district or even of one mine. The University laboratories 
must of course be adapted to the treatment of any ores found or 
likely to be found in the Dominion, and therefore contain. a more 
varied assortment even of commercial apparatus than will ever be 
found in one works. They furthermore are provided with a number of 
machines especially designed for experimental work in demonstrat- 
ing and investigating the theoretical side of the subject. 

The two main laboratories are very large and well lighted, and are 
each 20 ft. high in the clear. Close to them are the rooms for stor- 
age of ores, fuel, etc., etce., from which clear level passages lead to 
the elevators and connect with the crushers and furnaces. There are 
also several overhead hoists and travellers, and a large number of 
trucks, wagons and portable tanks for carrying wet, dry, or molten 
material from place to place. Material can, therefore, be moved 
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from one point to another with the greatest case, and pieces of appa 
taken apa i I if necessary, movead bs the 


ratus can be readily taken apart, and, 


Same means. 
‘+ Gc ' 12 NuTn .f the TIniversity 1 use these laboratories 
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eapabdie ofr treating, 1 ecessal LU O tons OL OF per day, tne 
Lp: s yr : Tinnaa 
ief eck Crushers of three kinds, 


‘ke. Dodge and Comet, to break the large pieces of ore to small 
mills of 600 and 950 lbs., respectively, for the crushing 
i don centrifugal roller mill, 


ana maigzama ti 24 ; = L 4 
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ner, Wilfley table, etc., Io separating valuable minerals contained 


in fine sands and crushed rock; plates, pans, and barrels for amal- 
i magrnetic 
separators, coal washers, dolly tubs, and various other special pieces 
of ore-dressing apparatus 

The machinery above mentioned is not in miniature; but is of the 
size in use in working establishments. It is, however, so made as to 
permit of adjustment for experimental work and is so arranged that 
each piece can be worked by itself, and taken apart and cleaned up; 
and such of the larger ‘pieces as cannot be used for small quantities 
of material are duplicate r hand- 
linge small lots of material. An hydraulic lift and a complete series 
of belt and bucket elevators, feeders, samplers, etc., are provided for 
use in heavy, continuous ; oratory, while thus adapted 
to illustrate work on a comparatively large scale, is designed for 
experiment on as small a scale as is compatible with accuracy of 
result The motive power used is electricity, generated'in the Uni- 


. 


versity power and light station, and utilized through a number of 


in miniature by working models fo 


electric motors conveniently placed near the machines to be oper- 
ated The department is equipped with the most approved appara- 


tus for electrical measurements, and is thus able to make frequent 
and accurate determinations of the amount of power used by each 
machine, and for any especial condition of use. 

The Furnace Room is fitted with a water-jacket blast-furnace, 
24 ins. inside diameter, for smelting lead and copper, with the neces- 
sary blast apparatus; also with a hand reverberatory furnace, @ 
Bruckner roasting furnace, an English cupellation-furnace, and sev- 
eral crucible furnaces. 

It has also a lead-lined chlorination barrel for high pressures, with 
filter press, air pump, etc., and several small vats, barrels, etc., for 
the chlorination and leaching of silver and other ores; also both large 
and small cyanide extraction plants for gold ores. 
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In addition to the above, the laboratory has a specially designed 
low: voltage motor dynamo for electro-metallurgical work, with the 
necessary accompaniment of tanks, vats and a good storage ttery. 
It also has an electric furnace of considerable power and of wide 


applicability. 

The Assaying Laboratory is equipped with a large soft coal assay 
furnace, and with a complete set of small muffle and crucibl ur- 
naces, some of each being arranged for gas and gasoline, and others 
for coke and charcoal. Connected with this are smaller rooms, one 
provided with pulp, bullion and assay balances, and others for part- 
ing and the other chemical work involved in the main operations. 

In other rooms of the department there have been installed 
some very excellent apparatus for metallurgical research, including 
some admirable electric pyrometers of both the Le Chatellier and 
Callendar type; a powerful hydraulic press for subjecting metal to 
extreme stress for long periods of time; and a very complete micro- 
scopic and photo-microscopic equipment. There are also a calori- 
meter room with Mahler and other instruments, and a well-fitted 
analytic laboratory. 

The courses of instruction in these laboratories are described in 


§XI, 13. 


11. Petrographical Laboratory —The Petrographical Laboratory, 
containing the chief rock collection of the University, is situated 
in the Chemistry and Mining building. It is arranged for the use 
of Students in the Mining Course as well as for those desiring 
to-take advanced work, and is provided with a number of petrogra- 
phical microscopes by Seibert, Crouch, and Fuess, as well as with 
models, sets of thin sections, electro-magnets, heavy solutions, etc., 
for petrographical work. 

A collection of typical rocks has been especially prepared for 
the use of students, and a complete equipment for cutting, grinding, 
and polishing rocks, has been installed, which runs by electric power 
and gives excellent facilities for the preparation of thin sections for 
microscopic use. 

For advanced work and petrographical investigation Dr. Adams’ 
extensive private collection of rocks and thin sections is available 
for purposes of study and comparison.. 


12- Physical Laboratory.—The equipment of the Macdonald Labor- 
atories comprises: (1) apparatus for illustrating lectures; (2) simple 
forms of the principal instruments for use by the students in prac- 
tical work; (3) the most recent types of all the important instru- 
ments for exact measurement, to be used in connection with special 
work and research. 

The basement contains the cellars, furnaces, and janitor‘s depart- 
ment at the west end of the building. The machine room—contain- 
ing a small gas engine and dynamo, which are fitted for testing, but 
can also be used for light and power, a motor-alternator and a motor- 
dynamo—is situated at the extreme western corner of the basement 
so as to be as far removed as possible from the delicate magnetic 
and electrical instruments. Here is also the switch-board for con- 
trolling the various circuits fer supplying direct or alternating cur- 
rent to different parts of the building. The Accumulator Room con- 
tains a few large storage cells, charged by the motor-dynamo, 
which are fitted with a suitable series-parallel arrangement, and with 
rheostats for obtaining and controlling large currents up to 4,000 
amperes for testing ammeters and low resistances, etc. 

The Magnetic Laboratory contains magnetic instruments and 
variometers of different patterns, and also a duplicate of the B. A. 
Electro-dynamometer, which has been completely remodelled and 
set up with great care for absolute measurement of current. The 
Laboratory, on the opposite side of the basement, contains a very fine 
Lorenz apparatus for the absolute measurement of resistance, con- 
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structed under the supervision of Prof. Viriamu Jones. It also con- 
tains a set of Ewing Seismographs and a pair of Darwin Recording 
Mirrors for measuring’ small movements of the soil. 

There is a constant Temperature Room, surrounded by double 
walls, which contains a Standard Rieffler Clock, and is fitted for com- 
parator work. 

The Ground Floor contains at the western corner a small machine 
shop, fitted with a milling machine» and suitable lathes and tools 
driven by electric motors, and such appliances as are required for 
the making and repairing of the instruments, for which the services 
of a mechanical assistant are retained. There is also a store room 
for ‘glass, chemicals, and cleaning materials, and extensive lockers 
and lavatories for the use of the students. 

The Main Electrical Laboratory is a room 60 feet by 40, and is 
fitted with a number of brick piers, which come up through the 
floor, and rest on independent foundations, in addition to the usual 
slate shelves round the walls. This room contains a-large number 
of electrometers, galvanometers, potentiometers and other testing 
instruments of various patterns, and adapted for different uses. It 
conneets with a smaller room at the side, in which are kept the 
resistance boxes and standards, and also the capacity standards. A 
small research laboratory adjoining the electrical laboratory, is fitted 
up for the study of electrical discharge in high vacua, and for work 
with Réntgen and uranium radiation, and with ultra-violet light. 

The First Floor contains the Main Lecture Theatre, with seats 
for about 250 students. The lecture table is supported on separate 
piers, which are independent of the floor. Complete arrangements 
are provided for optical projection and illustration. The Preparation 
Room in the rear contains many of the larger pieces of lecture 
apparatus, but the majority of the tinstruments, when not in use, 
are kept in suitable cases in the adjoining apparatus room. On the 
same floor there is the Heat Laboratory, devoted to advanced work 
in Thermometry, Pyrometry and Calorimetry, and also to such elec- 
trical work as involves the use of thermostats and: the measurement 
of the effects of temperature. There are also two smaller rooms for 
Professors and Demonstrators. 

The Second Floor is partly occupied by the upper half of the Lec- 
ture Theatre. There is also an Examination Room for paper work, 
a Mathematical Lecture Room, with a special apparatus room de- 
voted to apparatus for illustrating Mathematical Physies, and a 
special Physical Library chiefly devoted to reference books and 
periodicals relating to Physics. A store room, lavatories, and Pro- 
fessors’ room occupy the remainder of the flat. 

The Third Floor contains the Elementary Laboratory, a room 60 
feet square, devoted to elementary practical work in Heat, Light, 
and Sound, and Electricity and Magnetism. There is a Demonstra- 
tor’s Room adjoining, and an optical annex devoted to experiments 
with lenses, galvanometers and polarimeters. Also a series of 
smaller optical rooms, including a photometric room. specially fitted 
for Are photometry, and a dark room for photographic work. Com- 
munication between the different flats is facilitated by means of a 
hydraulic elevator. The building is lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity and heated by hot water. The walls are of pressed brick, and 
the floors of hard maple. There is a ventilating system, consisting 
of Tobin tubes and suitable exit flues, assisted by a fan in the roof. 


13. Testing Laboratories.—The principal experiments earried out 
in these will relate to the elasticity and strength of materials, fric- 
tion, the theory of structures, the accuracy of springs, gauges, dyna- 
mometers, etc. The equipment of this laboratory includes:— _ 

(a) A Wicksteed 100-ton and an Emery 50-ton machine for testing 
the tensile, compressive and transverse strength of the several 
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materials of construction. To the former has been added a specially 
designed arrangement, by which the transverse strength of girders 
and beams up to 26. ft. in length can be determined. These machines 
are provided with the holders required for the various kinds of tests, 
and new holders have also been specially designed and made in the 
laboratory for investigating the tensile and shearing strength of 
timber for wire rope and belt tests, etc. Nymerous attachments 
have also been made to the machines, which have already increased 
their efficiency. The most recent addition is a double-bearing sup- 
port for transverse testing. 

(b) An Impact Machine, with a drop of 30 ft., and with gearing 
which will enable specimens to be rotated at any required speed, and 
the blows to be repeated at any required intervals. By means of a 
revolving drum, a contimuous and accurate record of the deflections 
of the specimens under the blows can be obtained. 

(c) An Unwin Torsion Machine with a specially designed angle- 
measurer, by which the amount of the torsion can be measured with 
extreme accuracy. 

(d) An Accumulator, furnishing a pressure of 3,600 lbs. per square 
inch. which is transmitted to the several testing machines, and en- 
sures a perfectly steady application of stress, an impossibility when 
any form of pump is substituted for an Accumulator. 

(ce) A Blake and a Worthington Steam Pump, designed to work 
against a pressure of 3,600 lbs. per square inch. The Accumulator 
may be actuated by either of the pumps, and, if at any time it is 
desirable to do so, either of the pumps may be employed to actuate 
the testing machine direct. When in operation the work of the 
pump and the accumulator is automatic. 

(f) Extensometers of the Ewing, Unwin, Martens, Marshall and 
other types. The extensometer equipment has recently been enriched 
by seven sets of improved extensomé ter apparatus designed and 
made in the laboratory. 

(g) Portable cathetometers, and also a large cathetometer speci- 
ally designed and constructed for the determination of the exten- 
sions, compressions and defiections of the specimens under stress in 
the testing machines. 

(h) An automatic electric motor pump for actuating the Accumu- 
lator: also various electric motors for working the several machines. 

(i) A drying oven for beams up to 26 ft. in length. The hot air 
in this oven is kept in circulation by means of a fan’ driven by an 
electric motor. 

(j) Numerous gauges, amongst which may be specially noticed an 
Emery Pressure Gauge, graduated in single lbs. up to 2,500 Ibs. per 
square inch. All of the testing machines are on the same pressure 
circuit, and are connected with the Emery gauge and also other 
standard gauges, including recording gauges. This arrangement 
provides a practically perfect means of checking the accuracy of 
the testing. 

, (k) Special apparatus and recording gauge for the testing of hose, 
SUC, 

(1) Dynamometers for measuring the strength of textile fabrics, 
the holding power of nails, etc. 

(m) Apparatus for determining the elasticity of long wires. 

(n) Apparatus for determining the hardness of materials of con- 
struction. 

- (0) Zeiss and other Microscopes. | 

(p) Delicate chemical and other Balances. A very important part 
of the equpment is the Oertling Balance, capable of indicating with 
extreme accuracy weights of from .00001 Ib. up to 125 lbs. — 

(q) Micrometers of all kinds. 

During the past year the laboratory has been enriched by the 
addition of a number of transverse, tension, compression and torsior 













































































































testing machines, so that ample opportunity is now provided for 
individual work on the part of every student. 

The ne We apparatus comprises : A transverse bending machine, 
which is a pted for loads up to 3000 lbs., and for beams of 10 ft. 


span. Sm: Th beam testing machines, which are used to illustrate the 
laws of the bending of beams, both when the ends are free and when 


they are fixed. Two small tension machines, in which experiments 
are made on metals, the stra reine within the elastie limit. An 
elasticity equipment, which has been installed in one of the vertical 
~ van Sap, eS 2 see Be ; ee | See : . lapted for « xpe rriments 


on wires 60 ft. in length. A lever machine for experiments on alter- 
nate twisting. A testing machine for breaking tests on wires. A 
powerful hydraulic press for con pression tests on metals, cements, 
stone, and similar n rials. Apparatus for measuring strains in 


14. song Ba ahd Aaa ld hl Laboratory.—The Thermodynamic Labor- 


atory is furnished with an exrerimental steam engine of 120 I. H. P.., 


dierent lly designed for investizatinge the behaviour of steam under 
various conditions; the cylinders are 6 1-2 inches, 9 inches, 13 inches, 
and 18 inches in diameter, and the stroke of all the pistons is 
15 inches. The cylinders can te so connected as to allow of working 


aS a Simple, compound, triple, or quadruple ex] screen ay engine, either 


condensing or non-condensing, and with any de sired rate of expan- 
sion. The jack are so fitted as to permit of ‘measuring indepen- 
dently the water condensed in the cover, barrel, or bottom jacket of 


each cylinder, and the engine can be worked with any desired initial 
pressure up to 200 Ibs. per square inch. The measurements of heat 


a, a hw 


are made by means of large tanks, which receive the cooling water 
and the condensed steam. There is an independent surface condenser 
and air pump. Two hydraulic absorption brakes and an alternative 
friction brake serve to measure the mechanical power developed. 
ae 

linder 10 1-2 inches 
is aah cially fitted up 
for the measurement ie Cet nates temperatures, and can be run at 
speeds up to 300 revolutions per mit 


The Laboratory also contains the following n 
A Robb automatic « cf i] 1aving a Cy 
in diameter by 12 inche stroke. This engine 
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in automatic high speed engine by Macintosh & seymour, having 
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t-air engine bui lilt by Woodbury Merrill of Ticonderoga. 
An Atkinson “ Cycle ”’ Gas engine, having a cylinder 7 inches dia- 
meter by 8 inches stroke, and indicatine 6 H. P. 

A “Dake” steam engine of 4 H. P. 

A two stage air compressor taking 40 H. P.. ana having cylinders 
10. inches and 17 inches in diameter. by 15 inches stroke. This com- 
pressor delivers its air into reservoirs placed beneath the floor of 
the machine shop, and is provided with an intercooler whose capacity 
can be varied as desired. 

The smaller apparatus belonging to the laboratory includes the 
necessary equipment of weighing machines, brakes, calorimeters. 
thermometers, gauges, pyrometers, fuel testers. indicators, plani- 
meters, and a Moscrop recorde: 

The boiler installation of the Engineering Building supplies steam 
for heating and power purposes. oad is SO arranged as to be avail- 
able for experimental work in connection with the Thermodynamic 
Laboratory. It comprises boilers of five « distinct tynes as follows:— 

One Cornish boiler, for heating service, rated at 50 H. P. 

One locomotive boiler, Belpaire type, 100 H. P. 

One internally fired tubular boiler. 120 H. P. 

Two Babcock-Wilcox water-tube boilers. each 60 H. P 

One Yarrow water-tube boiler, fitted in 4a closed stokehold for 
working under forced draft, rated at 150 H. P. i” i aa 
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These boilers are provided with the necessary tanks, weighing- if 
machines and apparatus for carrying out evaporative tests. et ; 
y During the session 1900-01, the following experimental work has { 
tr) been carried out in connection with the Thermodynamic Laboratory: : 
} A. series of progressive evaporative trials of the locomotive boiler. . 


A series of gas-engine trials. 

Progressive trials of the two-stage air-compressor at various 
speeds. 

A series of trials of the large experimental engine, comparing its 
performance when running as a simple and as a compound engine, 
both jacketed and unjacketed, with the same total rate of expansion. 

A further series of tests, comparing the performance of the same 
engine aS a simple and as a triple expansion engine with the same 
total rate ef expansion. ; - 

Experiments to determine the coeffident of discharge for air pass- 
ing through orifices in thin plates under small differences of 
pressure. 


: ¢ Xlil, Museums. it 


The Peter Redpath Museum.—The Peter Redpath Museum ia 
contains large and valuable collections in Botany, Zoology, Miner- fe i] 
alogy and Geology, arranged in such a manner as to facilitate the ad || 
work in these departments. Students have access to this Museum, oe A 
in connection with their attendance on the classes in Arts in the sub- ~ ia 
jects above named, and also by tickets which can be obtained on iz 
application. 


Engineering Museum.— This Museum occupies the third storey 
of the Engineering Building, and amongst other apparatus, contains es 
the Reuleaux collection of kinematic nodels, presented by Sir Wil- m 
liam Macdonald, and pronounced by Professor Reuleaux to be the Bl 
finest and most complete collection in America. a 


Architectural Equipment.— The Architectural Department has 
been endowed by Sir Wm. Macdonald, the founder. with a very 
thorough equipment for practical purposes of instruction: this is at 
present in course of provision and completion. In the Museum of the . 
Engineering Building is included a lacge collection of casts both of 
architectural detail and ornament (illustrative of the historical devel- 
opment of the various styles) and of architectural and figure sculp- 
ture. The freehand-drawing classes ‘or architectural students. as - 
also the classes of architectural drawng and design, are conducted 
in this portion of the building. 

A. special architectural department has been added to the Univer- 
sity Library; text-books and other works have been added to.-the 
Faculty Library. <A collection of photographs is placed in the archi- 
tectural room for the use of students in the class of design, in addi- 
tion to a select reference library of illustrated works. Diagrams and 
lantern slides are used in illustration of the historical courses: models te 
and specimens of materials and fittings in those on Building Con- a) 
struction, Sanitation, etc. . 
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@X1IV. Workshops and Workshop Instruction. 


The Workshops, erected on the Thomas Workman Endowment, 
have a total floor area of more than 25,000 square feet. The course 
in shopwork is intended to afford some preparation for that study , 
of workshop practice on a commercizl scale which every engineer 
has to carry out for himself. ‘With this end in view, the student 
works in the various shops of the Department, and completes 
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ledge of the nature and properties of the various materials he em- 


ploys; he becomes familiar with the use and care of the more impor-— 


tant hand and machine tools; and. he acquires some manual skill. 


Throughout the course, advanced students are ‘as far as possible 


entrusted with the construction and erection of machinery and 
apparatus which afterwards forms part of the equipment of the 
Department. An air-compressor, a boring bar, a _ belt-testing 
machine, and a duplex feed pump, are examples of the work which 
has been done in this manner. Such students are also encouraged 
to see and assist in the repairs required by the engines, boilers and 
machine tools in the Engineering Building. 

Equipment.—The Carpenter’s Shop and the Pattern. Shop contain 
thirty-eight carpenters’ and pattern-makers’ benches complete with 
the necessary sets of hand tools, twenty-two wood-turning lathes 
with their turning tools, a large pattern-makers’ lathe for faceplate 
work, one circular saw bench, a jig saw, a band saw, two wood trim- 
mers, a surface planer, a thickness planer, a mortising machine, 4 
saw-sharpener, and one universal wood-working machine. 

The Smith Shop is provided with sixteen Sturtevant Forges which 
are power-driven and are connected to an exhaust fan. There is a 
power hammer, and the necessary equipment of anvils, swage blocks, 
sets, flatteners, and other tools. Provision is made for instruction 
in soldering and brazing, and for an elementary course in orna- 
mental wrought iron work in connection with the architectural 
course. 

The Foundry has benches, tools, and apparatus for bench and 


floor moulding and core-making, and is able to accommodate twenty | 


students. A gas-fired brass melting furnace, a cupola .for melting 
iron, and the necessary core-ovens and core-benches give facilities 
for undertaking iron foundry work in green and dry sand and for 
brass moulding. The shop is served by a hand travelling crane of 
one ton capacity. 

The Machine Shop has twelve 18-inch engine lathes, one 18-inch 
turret lathe fitted for stud and screw making, one 27-inch engine 
lathe, one 36-inch vertical drilling machine with compound table, one 
universal milling machine with vertical milling attachment and 
dividing headstock, one planer capable of taking work up to 24” 24” 


x 5 ft., one 16-inch shaper, one universal grinding machine, a center= 


ing machine, a cutter grinder, and a buffing and emery grinding 
machine. There are vise benches for eighteen students, with the 
necessary hand tools, and a marking-off table. The tool-room con- 
tains a full equipment of drills, reamers, milling cutters and acces- 
sories, gauges, callipers, and other measuring instruments. 

All the machinery in the Workshops is driven electrically by 
motors taking power from the generating station in the Macdonald 
Building. 


Courses of Instruction. 
INSTRUCTORS IN SHOPWORK. 


CARPENTER’S SHOP AND PATTERN SHOP .. ..... .. = .. .. G. WOOLEY 
SETH SHOP soi hag a el eek ba wa] Ob age eek mr ae 
BHOUNDRY. 08 ia) ee oilel ee Sb Vienats ekg ee Aa ete a pak ne ho ce 
MACHINE SHOP 2.0. ies Onda Ue 40 ee nee des ae age ee 


The work of the various shops is carried out under the di 
rection of the Professor of Mechanical Engineering. The 
following are the subjects of instruction. 


in each a series of practical exercises. He thus obtains some know-=3 
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Carpentry and Joiner Work.—Sharpening and care of 
wood-working tools. Sawing, planing and paring to size. 
Preparation of flat surfaces, parallel strips, and rectangular 
blocks. Construction of the principal joints employed in car- 
pentry and joiner work, such as end and middlé lap joints, 
end and middle mortise and tenon joints, mitres, and dadoand 


sash joints. Dovetailing, scarfing. Joints used in roof and 


girder work. Wood-turning, use of wood-turning tools. 

Pattern making.—Use of pattern-makers’ tools. Elements 
of pattern-making, allowances to be made for draught anc for 
contraction, in moulding and casting, use of contraction mle- 
Preparation of prints and plain core-boxes. Exercises in par- 
ing and turning. Construction of patterns and core boxes for 
pipes, flanges, elbows, tees, and valves. More difficult exer- 
cises in pattern making, including built-up patterns and face- 
plate work. Gear and wheel patterns. 

Smith-work.—The forge and its tools. Use and care of 
smiths’ tools. Management of fire. Use of anvil and swage- 
block. Drawing taper, square and parallel work. Bending, 
upsetting, twisting, punching, and cutting. Welding and 


and machine work. Tempering drills, dies, taps, and springs. a 
Foundry-work.—Moulders’ tools and materials used in 


foundry work. The cupola. The brass furnace. Prepara- pe 
tion of moulding sand. Boxes and flasks. Core-ma king. Use 
of core-irons. Bench moulding. Bleckening, coring and 
finishing moulds. Vents, gates end risers. Special methods ; 4 | 
required in brass moulding. Floor moulding. Open sand 1} 
work. Advanced examples of moulders’ work. Melting and 
pouring metal. Mixtures for iron and brass casting. 
Machine-shop Work.—Exercises in chipping. Preparation 
of flat surfaces. Filing to straight edge and surface plate. 
Scraping. Screwing and tapping. Use of scribing block and 
surface gauge. Marking off work for lathes and other me- mes | 


chines. Turning and boring cylindrical work to gauge. Sur- : 
facing. Screw-cutting and preparation of screw-cutting tcols. ’ fe 
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Use of turret lethe. Taper turning. Machining flat and 
curved surfaces on the planing and shaping machines. Plain 


and gircular Milline with vertical ana horizontal spindles x 

‘ a / 
gear-cutting. Cutter-erinding. Drilling and boring. Use 
— ‘ ‘ ‘ 


at and evlindrieal surtaces. Cutting tools 


O 

f- irl Ss Baas nttino nota: i cs : 
tor hand and machine; their eutnnes aneres and speeds. 
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f jigs. Grinding { 
Jressing and grinding tools. 

During the past session the following special work has been 
under construction in the workshops 

A belt testing machine and dynamometers capable of tak 
ing a six-inch belt transmitting 15 H. P. 

A. rocking grate for the locomotive bozler. 

A set of jacket-drain tanks and fittings for cylinders Nos. 
1 and 3 of the quadruple expansion engine. 

A gas engine of 12 B. H. P. fitted for the use of gasolind 
if required. 

A tubular surface condenser arranged for measuring se- 
parately the steam used by the air pump in the Thermodyna- 
mic Laboratory. 

A. foundation and brake for the Dake engin 

New countershaft, brackets, and gear for the air-compressor. 





XV. Statement of Research Work in the 
Laboratories—1900-0O1, 


7 


On the eifect of cold on the physical properties of iron and 
steel. 

On the influence of bending on the torsional strength of 
metals. 

On the properties of iron and steel as zffected by annealing 
at moderate temperatures. 

A series of experiments on frictional losses in 13 meh pipes 
and bends under varying velocities of flow. 

Experiments on the determination of the ‘ Miner’s Inch.’ 

On the separation and concentration of chromite, blende, 
nickeliferous pyrrhotite and certain other minerals by eom- 
bined gravimetric and magnetic methods. 
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On the crushing and sizing’ of rocks by means of difterent 


< 


types of apparatus. 
On the treatment of Nova Scotia mispickel concentrates 
by cyanide, bromocyanide and chlorination methods. 


On conditions affecting the wave form of alternators. 


< 


On the effect of change of wave form in alternators on in- 
duction and synchronous motors. 
On induction motors used as frequency changers. 


XVi. Donations During Session—1900-Ol. 


New and additional steam exhaust and water piping in Thermo. 
Lab.: 13” water meter; 4 weighing machines; 1 Flue gas thermo- 
meter: set of tools and dies for turret lathe; 4 new forges in 
Smith Shop: 4 anvils: 2 wood trimmers in Pattern Shop ; ‘1 d.c. 
automatic electric lantern: 1 gauge tester; 2 Peabody calori- 
meters: 4 engine counters: 19 thermometers; 8 pressure gauges, 
L universal tool grinding machine; 1 9%” brake-pump and gov- 
ernor: 1 Junker éalorimeter, and a number of accessories to above, 
from Sir Wm. Macdonald. 

Two 10 k.w. and two 2.5 k.w. transformers, 
trical Company. 

Ten Weston standard .cells: four electrical speed indicators; ten 
Weston voltmeters: and four Weston ammeters; Anonymous. 
Telephone receivers, telephone transmitters, sample of cable, ex- 
change switchboard devices, ete., for lecture illustration, from the 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 

Reactance coils and condensers, from the . 

Power for experimental purposes to the amount of 10 K.w., 
Lachine Rapids Hydraulic and Land Company. 

Portrait (photograph) of R. Trevitheck, from the Trevitheck family, 

Blue prints, etc., from Messrs. Jos. Hobson, Ch. Eng. G.T.R.; P. A. 
Peterson, Ch. Eng. C.P.R.; A. Torrey, Ch. Eng. Michigan Central 
Railroad: W. B. McKenzie, Ch. Eng. I.C.R.; Francis Morton & Co. 
(Enez.). 

Graphite ore from the Ontario! Graphite Co. 

Mining and Geological Reports from various Provinces, States, 
Colonies, etc. 

A small filter press with force pump attached, from W. I 
Co., Toronto. 

Steels castings for experimental machinery, from the Canada Switch 


Co., Montreal. 

Photographs and samples of material, from the Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago. 

Samples of wire and plate screens, from Fraser & Chalmers, Chicago. 

Samples of ore from Broken Hill, Australia, etc., from Wetherill 
Separating Co., New York. : 

Ore and concentrates from Aberllyn, Wales, from Brunner, Mond & 
Co. 

Ore from Nova Scotia, from Bluenose Mining Co., New Glasgow. 

Samples of ore, coal, etc., from The Geological Survey of Canada, 
Ottawa: The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston; 
The Canadian Smelting Co., Traill; James Douglass, LL.D., New 
York: Cumberland Ry. & Coal Co., Montreal; Andrew Baille, 
Montreal: J. T. Donald, Montreal; Geo. E. Drummond, Montreal; 


and others. ; 
Copies of Pocket Book from Carnegie Steel Company, (Pittsburgh). 


from the Packard Elec- 


20yval Electric Company. 
from the 
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YeARS |Hours 


FIRST YEAR. 





FACULTY OF 


MONDAY. 


| 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 








A. Math. Lab. (a) | 
B. Shopwork. 
(S. & F.) 

















SECOND YEAR. 








e-half of ices: 





Mathematics, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. 





| Experimental Physics, 
1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


TUESDAY. 


Mathematics. 


Mathematics. 


English. 
Physics. 


PhysicalLab. | 


Math, Lab. (a) 


Mathematics, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 





Chemistry, 6. 
Surveying, 2, 5, 





) eet 
Chemical Lab., 3, 4,5, 6./ 
Freehand Drawing, 1. 


___ Drawing, 2. 


Chemical Lab., 3. 4, 5,6. 
Freehand Drawing, 1. | 
Drawing, 2. | 





Physical Lab., 
1, 2,3, 5, 6. 
Mechl. Drawing, 1. 


a> % cone oe ee RR lt i tl 


Hist. Archt., 1. 


(B) Other balf of class. 
3. Electrical Engineering Students. 4, Mechanical Iingineering Students. 
Shopwork :—S. Smithy; FF. Foundry; C. 


Carpenter Shop ; 
The Chemical Laboratories are open to Second, Third and Fourth Year classes daily (Saturday excepted) from 9 a.m,to 5 p-m, 


(Chemistry, 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6. 


Dese, Geometry, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


Surveying, 2, 


Chemistry, 1, 


(a) First Term, 


M. Machine Shop. 





TIME TABLE—FIRST AND SECOND: YEARS. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 
Lettering. 


Lettering. 


Desc. Geometry. 


Mathematics, 
6.4 


Mathematics. 
Dy 4, 5, 6. 


THURSDAY. 


Mathematics. Mathematics. 


Mathematics, Mathematics. 





SATURDAY. 


Shopwork C) 


Do 





Geom. Drawing (a.) 
Lettering (b.) 








Geom. Drawing (a. 
Lettering (b,) 


Shopwork, (S. 


Freehand Drawing. 
Physical Lab. 


Freehand Drawing, 1. 


Mathematics, 
Mechanism, 2, 5. 


Freehand Drawing, 1. 
Surveying, 2, 5 


| 


Experimental Physics, 





Chemistry, 6 
Elem. of Archt., 1. 
Kinematics. 


Chemical Lab., 6. 


Mathematics, 
Hist. of Archt., 





3,4: 
5. 


/ 3, 4, 5,6 | 


Chemical Lab., 6. 
Mapping, 2, 
Shopwork, (S8.)1; 


5 


Kinematics, 3, 4. 


Kinematics, 3, 4. Chemistry, 1, 2, 3, 


Archt. Drawing, 1. 
Chemical Lab , 6, 
Mapping, 2. 

Mechl. Drawing, 3, 


(b) Second Term. (c) After Nov. 1st. 


Chemical Lab ,1. 
Physical Lab,, 3 





1. Architectural Students. 
Mining Engineering Students, 


Do 


Do 


Archt. Drawing, 1.4. 
Shopwork, (S. & F.) 3, 


(M.). 2, 5. 


Do 


Do 


2. Civil Engineering 
Practical Chemistry Students. 





“ 


THIRD YEAR. 


FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE—TIME TABLE 











HOuRS. MonpDay. TUESDAY, W EDNESDAY. THURSDAY. E'RIDAY, SATURDAY. 


/ | 


Art History, 1. D. C. Dynamo Machy, 3.| 


Archt. Designing, (a) 1. 


Architecture, 1. |. DG. Den Machy...2 Dyn. of Mach, 3, 4, Desc. Geom,, 2. Freehand Drawing, 1. Siclorisal Raoursion 
| wey : 5 . o o We Vit e5 UO, y : : . ¢ > 1s : o te x g t p 5S P 
9 ‘Experimental Physics, 3, Mineralo wy 56 Freehand Drawing, 1. History of Arch’t. 1. | Mathematies, 2, 3, 4, 5, ~ (e) 2 6 
yi i! > ot} 5 / : SJ» é to ye < A ; ys . r #& ‘ at C}) a: Oe 
Transportation, 5. / Geology, 2, 5, 6. Mineralogy, 5, 6. and 1,** ; : 
| | Roadsand Canals, 2. | / By 9 erg Nh | Lt. |Testing Lab. (b) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 








| 
2 i 





Hr. ehand Drawing, 1, 














oe Ss | : Sigh ey Archt. Designing, 1. | Geology, 2, 5, 6. 
10 PE idate a Mach., at Ee | Elem. Metallurgy (a) 4. Shopwork (1 . & M.) (a), Experimental Physics. | Shopwork (P. & M.) (b) 
reehand Drawing, 1, ewawine 14-2. 5 3, 4. z a, Do, 
Geology, 2, 5, 6. Surveying. 1"; 2, 5. Surveying, 2, 5. Tvasis he J | nea 3; 4 
| Thermo, Lab., (b), 3, 4. FOR RPOLTa* 10}, Surveying, 1.* | 
Se: Sen Tasos 3 = < . a a se a 8 ° 
Metallurgy, (a. 5, 6. i|\Kreehand Drawing (bp) 1.| 
hea eee ‘ N y Ls ) », “ph s;ci]dnNn? y “« tee Jentina / 
RR saat, bac AS 2H Theory of Structures, PRET Ae & M)., (a) Sa, See werae: 1. pena es ahisetis S (a) hate Se ee eae 
11 = 1 1. 2.3, a. ¢ a : , stry; ‘ fe. | SS 9 y OF 4 Ov istuseum Ork i rCOLOLY 
Thermodynamics, | Gheovietry a 6 [ Surveying, 1*. Machine Design, 3, 4, 5. | Shopwork (P. & M.), (b) (a). 25. 
2. 3;.4;.5. | ‘ whngk Sd a Thermo lLab.;:b), 3, 4, Roads and Canals, 2. 3,4 
Ore Dressing, (b;, 5, 6. | Thermo, Lab. (0) rat 9 Ps 
; 
pie eMart ay , rs pee ; | 
Hist. of Archit., 1, | Graphical Statics (a) | 
Metallurgy, (b, 5, 6. 3 3,.4, Ds | 
12 Mathematics: | Theory of Structures Municipal Eng., 2 Theory of Structures, | Shopwork (P. & M.), (b) |Museum Work in Geology 
2,3 4,5 & 1 ** ee 3374. 5 Ore Dressing. (a), 5, 6. SO Bee er ae ae (ad) & (b) 2, 5. 
Shopwork, (P. & M), w), Thermo, Lab. (b) 2. 5. | 
| 3, 4, . 
Bee ct sate | | Thermo, Lab., (b), 3, 4. 
| Archt. Designing, 1, | Arecht. Designing, 1. 
Archt. Designing, 1. Chemical Lab.. 6, (d) 5. Chem Lab,, (a) 5, 6. Det. Mineralogy, 5, 6. | A rcht. Ene . 1. 
Pick. Vine 1. Dynamo Lab.,, 3, 3 Archt, Designing, (e),4. Dynamo Lab,, 3. | Chemical Lab., 5,6. | 
2 to 5 Mechl I iba “ce Fire Assay Lab,, (Jan). 5. Mapping, 1*, 2. Desc. Geom-, (a) 1,2. | Graphical Staties, 2. | 
Physical Lab. a 6 Mapping, 2(c) 5; Ore | Physical Lab., 3, 4. Mechl. Drawing, 4. Mapping (¢) 5d. 
7" |Dress Lab,, (Feb-Mar) 5,; Fire Assaying, (i, 5, 6. Modelling (b), 1. Physical Lab., (a) 3. 
Mach. Des. Exercises. 4.| tailway Struct., (b)2. | Shopwork, (S. & F.), 4, 











(a) First Term. ()) Second Term. (c) First half of first lerm. (7d) Second half of first Term. (e) Second half of Second Term. 1. Architectural Students. 
2. Civil Engineering Students. 3. Klectrical Kngineering Students, 4, Mechanical Kngineering Students. 5. Mining Engineering Students, 6. Practical 
Chemistry Students. 7 

*8rd Year Architects with 2nd Civils. **Optional Course. (Shopwork; M. Machine Shop; P. Pattern Shop.) ; 


The Chemical Laboratories are open to Second, Third and Fourth Year Classes (Saturday excepted) from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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HOURS. Monpbay. / TUESDAY. 


Architecture, 1. 
Electro-Chem. Lab,, 
b) 34.56;, 

Theory of Struct.. 2.& i. 
Thermodynamics, 
(a) 3, 4. 
Mining, 5, 


Art History, 1. 
Dyn. of Mach., 3, 4. 
Mining, 5. 
Railway Eng., 


2 


Designing, 1, 
Hlect. Eng., 3, 
Mining Machy? ye 
Physiography ¢ (0) i a 
(re Deposits, (a) 5. 
Thermo. Lab., 4. 


Theory of Str., 2, 1** 


Electro Chemistry, 
b) 3: 6; 

Klectro Metall. ) 
‘Hydraulics , 
Freehand Drawing 





10 (D) 5 ** 


(b) 1. 
| Geology (a) 1. 
Hydraulies. 2, 3, 4; (a) 5. 


Designing, 1, 2. 
Elect. Measurements. 3. 
Mining Colloq. (a) 5, 
Mining Machy } 
Physiography § 

Thermo. Lab., 4. 


A.€. Machy.. 3, 
| Freehand Drawing, 1. 
iOre Dressing, ete.. (a) 5. 
| Mining Colloq., (b) 5. 


11 


(1 


(/ ) 5 KE 


Designing, 1, 2. 
Mining Design, 5. 
Phys. Chemistry, 
Thermo. Lab , 


Chemistry, 6. 
Freehand Drawing, (a) 1. 
| Geodesy, 2. 
\Machine Design, (a) 3, 4. 
Metallurgy, 5. 
| Water Colouring, (b) 1 


12 
4. 


Chemical Lab., 63 (a) 5.| 
iT 


Archt. Eng., 1, 
Chemical Lab., 5, 
Designing, 1, 2, 4. 
Dynamo Lab., 3, 


Designing, 1. 
Hydraulic Lab., (a) 3. 
Petrog. Lab,, (b) 5. 
Testing Lab., 2 & 1 ** 
Thermo. Lab., 4, 


6 


(a) First Term. (6b) Second Term. 
3. Electrical Students, 


**Optional Course. 
Engineering Students. 





\ = eee ee ee 


3, (b) 6.) 








4, Mechanical Engineering Students, : 
The Chemical Laboratories are open to Second, Third and Pourth Year Classes daily (Saturday excepted) from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
sh 5 ce, — — CP aes Sst Se a a es amt Seed Se ns 


iH ydraulic Lab, 


WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY, SATURDAY, 


Designing, (b) 1. - 
Dynamo Lab., (b) 3, 
(xeodetiec Liab.. 9 


Designing, 2, 
Geology, (a) 1. 
Metall: Struct, Mat. 


Architecture, 1. 


Designing. 1 : : 
ie oie oa, ei Mechl, Eng, 4: 


{ydraulic Machy., etc,, ; | 2. 
Alloys, ete., 4, 5. Hy 9 2 4 (1) 4, 9, 9 Geology (a) 1, 
Phys, Chem. Lab.,, 3 h)6. sat ost, Merge Mining Lab, (0, 5. Mining Liab., 5. 
Shopwork (,) 4, 
Designing, 2, Klect, Eng., (a) 3 
Dyn, of Mach..,, 4. Designing, 1 (bd) 2 Freehand Drawing, (b) 1, 
Klect. Eng, 3, Mechl, Eng,, 4; (a) Geodesy, 2, Do 
Freehand Drawing, 1, 2 Fae: 0 Geology (a) 1, 


Lining Lab,, 5, 


Metallurgy, (b) 5, Mining, (b) 5, iy 


Ore Dressing, etc., (a) 5. Thermo, Lab., 4. 
Dyn, of Mach,, 4. Dyn, of Mach., 3. 4, A. C. Machy., 3. 
A. Ce M achy., 34 Me tallurgy, ). Designing, 2 
Designing, 2, Org, Chemistry, 6. Freehand Drawing, 1. ro 
Freehand Drawing, 1. Railway Eing,, 2, Mining Laab,, 5 of 
Mineralogy (a) 5, Thermodynamics, Thermo. Lab,, 4, 
Pract, Geology, (b) 5. 3, (a) 4 
Water Colouring, (b) 1. 
x Designing, 2. 
Mach, Des. Ex. 4. Designing, 2, Electro Chem,, 6: (6b) 3. 


Freehand Drawing, 1 


Mining Lab.,, 5, 


Canadian Geology (D) 5, 


Geology Collogs, (b) 5, 
Chemistry, 6 


Mineralog 


> 


Museum Workin Geologs 
(a) I 


a | 
J a Vv. . 


[Municipal Wng., 2&1 ** Dyn, of Mach,, 3,4. | Theory of Struct., \ 
Petrography, (a) 5. 2 & 1 ** 
W ator Colouring, (h) 1. Thermo, Lab,, 4. 





Archt. Eng., 1, 2. 
Chemical Lab , 6, 
Designing, 1, 
Dynamo Lab., (a)3, 
2 | Graph. Statics,, 2 &1 
Modelling, (0) 1. Mining Lab., 5. 
| Physical Lab,, (b) 3 


Physics, (a@) 3. 
Testing Lab., 2 &1. Thermo, Lab., 4, 


Chemical Lab,, 5,6. | 

Designing, (a) 1, 4, / 

Design Steel Struct,, 
(b 2 


Chemical Lab., (b) 6. 
Designing, 1, (b) 5, 
Dyn. of Mach., (c) 4, 


Dynamo Lab, 3, Heke 
ei -. & >, 


Testing Lab., (d) 4. 


(dad) Second half of second Term. 1, Architectural Students, 


2, Civil 
6, Practical,Chemistry Students, 


First half of second Term. 
Mining Engineering Students. 


(c) 








2 RE, ee ) 
Saculty of Lam. 
(Macdonald Foundation. ) 


The Curriculum extends over three years. It meludes 
lectures upon all the branches of the Law administered in the 
Province of Quebec, and also upon Roman Law, Legal His- 
tory, and the Constitutional Law of England, and of the 
Dominion. Its primary design is to afford a i obanipeidibte sive 
legal education for Students who intend to practise at the Bar 
of the Province. In all the courses the attention of Students 
will be directed to the sources of the Law, and to its historical 
development. During their first year the students will attend 
one hundred lectures on Roman Law, from which the Law of 
this Province is in great part derived. In the lectures on 
Legal History the history of our law since the Cession, and its 
relation with the French and with the English laws, will be 
explained. First Year Students will also attend courses on 
the Law of Persons; the Law of Real Estate; the Law of Obli- 
gations; the Elementary ae of Procedure ; and an introduc- 


tory course on Criminal Law. The remaining branches of the 
law, civil, commercial, iad criminal, will be dealt with in 
the second and third years. During the three years the Civil 


Code, the Criminal C ‘ode, and the Code of Civil Procedure 
will be covered, and lectures will also be given upon subjects, 
such as Bills of Exchange, Merchant Shipping, and Banking, 
which are regulated mz ainly by special statutes. A course of 
lectures upon Medical Jurisprudence is generally arranged 
for. : 
Students have the free use of the Law Library of the 
Faculty, to which large additions are continually being 
made, those of last year including such valuable works of 
reference as the American and English Encyclopedia of 
Law and the American and English Encyclopedia of 
Pleading and Practice. The prineipal reports and legal 


periodicals are taken. A special room for Law Students 
8 
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is provided in the Redpath Library. This room is open dur- 
ing the day, and in the evenings from eight to ten o'clock. 

The lectures aré delivered in the rooms furnished for, the 
Faculty in the Kast oS ing of Mc Gill Collegé by its munificent 
benefactor, Sir Wm. _ Macdonald. The Faculty desire to 
impress upon English atte the great importance of obtain- 
ing a familiar knowledge of French. In the practice of the 
profession in this Province it is almost indispensable that a 
lawyer shall be able to write and speak French. All who 
intend to become students of law are urged to pay special 
attention to this subject. 

Those students who are able to take the B.A. course before 
entering upon their legal studies are strongly recommended 
to do so. Those for whom this is impossible are advised to 
attend the courses in the Faculty of Arts for two years. 


Matriculation. 

For particulars of the University Matriculation Examina- 
tion for students in law see pp. 11-22. 

The attention of students who intend to practise law in the 
Province of Quebec, or to be admitted to the notarial pro- 
fession, is called to the statutory requirements as to admission 
to study. These will be found on pp. 239-242 anfra. 


Scholarships and Prizes. 


Various scholarships and prizes will be awarded to the stu- 
dents of each year who obtain the highest distinction at the 
Examinations in April, 1902. 

No scholarship or prize will, however, be awarded to any 
student unless in the estimation of the Faculty a sufficiently 
high standing be attained to merit it. 


Faculty Regulations. 


Students of Law shall be known as of the First, Second, 
me Third Year, and shall be so graded by the Faciiley: In 
each year, Students shall take the studies fixed for that year, 


and those only, unless by special permission of the Faculty. 
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Ihe register of Matriculation shall be closed on the ist 
of a. in each year, aand return thereof shall be immedi- 
ately made by the Dean to the Registrar of the University. 
Candidates applying thereafter may be admitted on a special 
examination to be determined by the F aculty; and, if ad- 
mitted, their names shall be returned in a supplementary list 
to the Registrar. 

3. The lectures will be delivered between the hours of half- 
past 5 and half-past 9 in the morning, and between 4 and half- 
past 6 in the afternoon; and special lectures in the eve ning at 
such hours and in such order as shall be determined by the 
Faculty. Professors shall have the right to substitute an 
ape for any such lecture. 

. A\t the end of each College year there shall be a general 
examination of all the classes, under the superintendence of 
the Professors, and of such dhe examiners as may be ap- 
pointed by the Corporation. The examination shall be con- 
ducted by means of printed questions, answered by the 
Students in writing in the presence of the Examiners. The 
result shall be reported as early as possible to the Faculty. 

After the examinations, the Faculty shall decide the general 
standing of the Students. 

5. At the end of the third College year there shall be a 
Final Examination of those Students who have completed the 
Curriculum. This Examination shall be conducted partly by 
written papers and partly orally. It shall cover all the sub- 
jects upon which lectures have been delivered during the three 
years’ course. Those Students who satisfy the examiners 
shall be entitled, after making the necessary declaration and 
payament of the Graduation Fee to proceed to the Degree. of 
B.C.L. The Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal shall be awarded 
to the Student who shall obtain the highest marks in the 
Examination, provided his answers shall, in the estimation of 
the Faculty, be of sufficient merit to entitle him to this dis- 
tinction. There shall be no-Sessional Examination of Stu- 
dents who are candidates in the Final Examination. 
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6. No Student shall be considered as having kept a Session 
unless he shail Wes attended regularly all the courses of Lec- 
tures, and shall! have passed the Sessional Examinations to the 
satisfaction of the Faculty in the classes of his year. 

7. The Faculty shall have the power, upon special and 
sufficient cause shown, to grant a2 dispensation to any Student 
from attendance on any particular Course or Courses of Lee- 
tures, but no distinction shall in consequence be made between 
the Examinations of such Students and those of the Students 
regularly attending Lectures. 

8. Every Candidate, before receiving the Degree of B.C.L., 
shall make and sign the following declaration :— 

Ego A.B. polliceor sancteque recipio, me, pro meis viribus, 
studiosum iiss communis hujus Universitatis boni, et operam 
daturum ut ejus decus et dignitatem promoveam, et officiis 
omnibus ad Bace alaureatus in Jure Civili gradum pertinenti- 
bus fungar. 

9. The fees in the Faculty will be as follows for Students 
matriculating after Nov., 1897 :— 


Matriculation or Registration Kee .. .. .. .$ 5 00 
Sessional Fee by Ordinary Students ( Eee Athle- 
Oey RNS ar ae ers a wai Sahl oh ay tyres eee 53 00 
Athletics Fee, payable by Partial Students .. .. .. 3 00 
Graduation Fee.. .. .- 2a oe ae ee oe 
Sessional Fee by Partial Sindanss: for the course of 
Roman Law, $20: for each of the courses on Succes- 
sions, Criminal Law, Commercial Law, Obligations, 
aand Civil Procedure, $15; and for each one of the 
shorter courses Sw. ek OL eee 


Matriculation and Sessional Fees must be paid on or before 
Oct. 1st; and, if not so paid, the Student in default shall incur 
a fine of $3: his name shall be removed from the books; and 
his attendance at lectures shall not be credited until his fees 
and the said fine have been paid. 





— 
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COURSES OF LECTURES. 


Roman Law. 
PROFESSOR WALTON. 

During the first part the external history of the law from 
the early period to the codification of Justinian will be dealt 
with. The sources of the law will be deseribed, and the 
gradual evolution ex plained, by which the law of the city of 
Rome became fitted to be the law of the civilized world. A 
brief sketch will be given of the legal institutions of Rome in 
the first period and of the e: arly constitutional history. 

In the doctrinal part of the course matters mainly of anti- 
quarian interest will be touched onl y shghtly. Those portions 
of the Roman Law which have been follow ed most closely in 
the existing law of the Province. ¢ .g., Property, Servitudes, 
Pignus and Hypothec, and Obligations, will be treated in 
detail, and the modifications made by the modern law will 
be noticed.  Class-examinations will be held from time to 
time, and a first and second prize of books will be given to 


the two students who obtain the highest marks in these exam- 


inations. 

Lext-book, Moyle’s or Sandar’s Institutes of Justinian, 
or Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain. 

Books of reference : 

Muirhead’s Historical Introduction to Roman Law. 

Muirhead’s Institutes of Gaius. 

Maynz, Cours de Droit Romain. 

Puchta, Institutionen. 

Maine’s Ancient Law. 


Constitutional and Administrative Law. 
PROFESSOR WALTON. 

The object of this course is to shew the actual working of 
the Canadian Constitution. A sketch of the Constitutional 
History prior to Confederation is given. The B. N. A. Act 
is explained, and the leading cases discussed which illustrate 
the respective powers of the Federal and of the Provincial 
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Legislatures. The growth of Cabinet Government is traced, 
and some of the fundamental rules of the English Constitu- ~ 
tion are expounded and contrasted with those followed in other 
countries. 

No text-book is prescribed, but students are recommended 
to refer to Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British 
Colonies ; Houston, Constitutional Documents of Canada ; 
Dicey, Law of the Constitution; Anson, Law and Custom of 


the Constitution. 
Legal History and Bibliography. 
PROFESSOR MCGOUN. 
This course comprises an outline of the history of the law 
in force in the Province of Quebec. 
, The main source from which this law is derived is the Cus- 
tomary Law of France, as modified by the principles of Roman 
Law, embodied in several of the codes or collections of Roman : 
Law before the time of Justinian. The Customs of France : 
after being reduced to writing were further modified by the = 


influence of modern Roman Law, which prevailed through- 
out the larger part of France. The ordinances of the French 
kings and the commentaries of the great jurists, from Cujas 
and Dumoulin down to Pothier, brought the Civil Law of 
France into the systematic form in which it was introduced 
into this Province. The custom of Paris, one of the most 
important of those recognized in France, became formally the 
basis of the Civil Law in this country, and the ordinance of 

1667 was the main authority for procedure. 
Since the opening of the British regime the development 
| | of Lower Canadian Civil Law has proceeded independently of 
the Civil Law of France, where the Code Napoléon was 
ean passed early in the Century. In Lower Canada a code on the 
same lines was adopted shortly before Confederation. Lower 
. Canadian Civil Law has been modified by English law m 
) commercial matters, and also by statutes passed in the 
Province. The Criminal Law has been derived almost 
exclusively from the Criminal Law of England. 
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The leading authorities upon the main branches of the law, 


* with the reports of decisions of our courts, are brought under 


the attention of the students in this course. 


Law-‘of Corporations and of Joint Stock Companies. 
PROFESSOR McGown, 

This course is the sequel of the course on Agency and 
Partnership. The doctrine of limited liability and the oppor- 
tunity which it affords for carrying out enterprises of great 
importance, by means of capital contributed by a large/num- 
ber of individuals, is treated of in this course. The growth of 
Corporations, both those established by long custom, and those 
created by Royal Charter, or by Parliamentary or Legislative 
authority, is also explained, and the relation between these 
corporations and the ordinary forms of joint stock companies. 
Corporations sole and Corporations aggregate are defined, 
and the principles of laws relating to Corporations and Com- 
panies explained. In the alternate years Prof. MeGoun will 
lecture on Agency and Partnership. 


Agency and Partnership. 


This course begins with the principles of the law of Mandate 
as laid down in the Civil Code of Lower Canada, and treats 
of Civil and of Commercial Agency. The rights and liabili- 
ties of principal and agent both between themselves and in 
relation to third parties is considered, and special attention is 
directed to the powers of agents in selling, pledging, and deal- 
ing with the property of the principal. The law relating to 
Factors or Commission Merchants, Brokers, and other Agents 
is explained. 

In partnership the right of each partner to bind his fellow 
partner in virtue of the mandate reciprocally given and en- 
joyed, leads to the distinction between Civil and Commercial 
partnership, and the Limited Partnership or Société en Com- 
mandite is also treated of. The distinction between Partner- 
ship and Joint Stock Companies leads to a consideration of the 
connexion between this subject and the subject of Companies 
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and Corporations which form the subject matter of the Course 
in the alternate years. 


Criminal Law. 
PROFESSOR MR. Justice DAVIDSON. 

This course includes :— 

A history of the Criminal Law and Criminal Procedure of 
England ; and of their introduction into and development 
throughout Canada; 

Discussion of the Criminal Code and other Statutes enact- 
ing criminal offences ; of the rules of evidence in criminal 
cases, of the Fugitive Offenders’ Act; of extradition, and gen- 
erally of the principal features belonging to the Criminal Law 
of the Dominion. 

Commercial Law. 
PROFESSOR R. C. SMITH. 

The subjects dealt with will include Commercial Sales, 
Bills and Notes, the law of Carriers, the law of Insurance, 
and the law of Banks and Banking. 

The course on carriers will cover : 

1. Carriers, contracts with, 

(a) Affreightment. 
(b) Merchant Shipping. 
(ec) Bottomry and+Respondentia. 

The course on Insurance will cover : 

2. Insurance, contracts of, 

(a) Marine Insurance. 
(b) Fire Insurance: 
(c) Life Insurance. 


Civil Procedure. 
MR. GORDON W. MACDOUGALL. 

This course to the students of the First Year is intended to 
form an introduction to the subject, to explain the simpler 
kinds of actions, the general rules of pleading, and the juris- 
diction of the several courts. 

The revised Code of Civil Procedure for the Province of 
Quebec is the text-book. 











Civil 





Procedure. 
MR. Percy ©. RYAN, 
The advanced course tor the 


Second and Third Years covers 
all matters of procedure 


not dealt with in the First Year 
Course, and includes Provisional Remedies 
attachment before Judgment, injunction, 
proceedings, such as proceedir 
public offices, mandamus, ete, 


» Such as capias, 
etc., and special 
igs relating to corporations and 
, a8 well as the rules of pleading 
in the more complicated classes of action. It wil] be divided 
into two parts, one of which will be taken jn each alternate 
year. 


Marriage Covenants and Minor Contracts, Prescription, Lease, 
and Municipal Law. 


PROFESSOR ForTIN, 
rT’ 
'wo courses. In alternate years. 


Successions, Gifts, and Substitutions. 
PROFESSOR MR. Justicr DoHERTY. 
lwo courses. In alternate years. 

I. The Law of Succession. 

Lhe course consists of a commentary and explanation of 
the whole of Title 1., and the third Chapter of Title IL. of the 
Third Book of the Civil Code. The order followed by the 
Code in dealing with the different matters, coming within 
the scope of this course, has however been departed from with 
a view to presenting to the Student the law governing suc- 
Cessions as one whole. The subject will be developed as nearly 
a8 possible in the following order:— 

1. General notions, definitions, and divisions of the subject. 

The Testamentary Succession. The Ab-Intestate Sueces- 
sion. 

2. Rules of Law common to both Successions. 

3. Rules peculiar to the Testamentary Succession. 

4. Rules peculiar to the Ab-Intestate Succession. 

5. Partition of the Succession (and of property held in 
undivided ownership generally), its incidents and effects. 
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TI. Gifts and Substitutions. 


This course comprises a commentary on and explanation 


of Chapters I., I1., and IV. of Title II. of the Third Book ot 
the Civil Code, dealing with: 

1. Gifts inter vivos. 

9. Gifts in contemplation of death, as permitted in Con- 
tracts of Marriage. 

3. Substitutions. 


This course of lectures will consist of a commentary on the 
title on obligations in the Civil Code, less the chapter of proof 
(articles 982 to 1,202 inclusive), Our law on the subject will 
be compared with the old French law and the modern French 
law: and its general principles will be explained and illus-7 
trated. 
Real Property Law, Privileges and Hypothecs,~ Registration” 


4 
= 4 4 
Obligations. | 
Mr. AIME GEOFFRION. 
; 
| 
} 
and Notarial Law. | 


PROFESSOR MARLER,. 

First Year Course—25 lectures. 

Distinction of ee Corporeal moveables and immove 
ables ; JImmoveables by destination; Incorporeal property ; 
Real and personal rights. 

Ownership—lIts characteristics and limitations.  Posses} 
sion, good and bad faith; Possessory actions; The Petitory 
Action; their results on the Possessor. Accession, natural 





and industrial. 

Us eral characteristics ; Fruits and their per 
ception ; Quasi-usufruct ; Modes of enjoyment by usufruc 
tuary; His duties before and during usufruct; How ter 





minated. 
Second and Third Year Course—25 lectures, in alternate 


: 


years. 
The acquisition of immoveables; Hypothecs ; Privileges 


Servitudes ; Registration. 
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Public International Law. 
PROFESSOR LAFLEUR. 


Sovereignty and equality of Independent States, ] 
tion of Belligereney and Independence. Justifiable grounds 
ofintervention. Modes of territorial acquisition. Territorial 
boundaries. Doctrine of Eexterritoriality. Treaties and Ar- 
bitrations. Laws of War. Neutrality of States and of indi- 
viduals. Laws of Blockade. Contraband. 
Prize-Courts and their jurisprudence. 

The students’ attention will be specially directed to Treaties, 
Diplomatic Relations, and International Arbitrations, in 
which Canada is directly concerned. 


Le cK ONI- 


Confiseation. 


Private International Law. 


PROFESSOR LAFLEUR. 


Distinction between the a priori and positive methods. 
Sources of the positive law of Quebec on the subjects. Ap- 
plication and illustration of the rules for solving conflicts of 
law in regard to the different titles of the Civil Code. Com- 
parisons between our jurisprudence and that of England, 
France and Germany. 

These two courses will be given in alternate years. 


Syllabus. 


Monday, 16th September, 1901, Introductory Lecture by 
the Dean. 

Tuesday, 17th September, Ordinary Lectures begin. 

Friday, 20th December. Last day of lectures in Law. 

Monday, 6th January, 1902. Lectures, Second Term, 
begin. 

Tuesday, 7th January. Bar Examinations take place at 
Montreal. 
Thursday, 4th April. Last day of lectures in Law. 
Wednesday, 30th April. Convocation for Degrees in Law. 
Tuesday, 1st July. Bar Examinations take place at Quebec, 































Special Holidays.—On the following days, when they fall 
within the cession, no lectures will be delivered, viz.: Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, and Thanksgiving Day. On the 
following days the morning lectures will be omitted, viz. : 
Ash Wednesday, All Saints Day (Nov. 1st), and Conception 
(Dee. 8th). 


Examinations: 


The University Examinatiors are held in April, at the 
close of the sezsion. 


Requirements for Degree of Doctor of Civil Law- 
Adopted October, 1881. 


Every Candidate for the degree of D.C.L. in Course must 
be a Bachelor of Civil Law of twelve years’ standing, and 
must pass such examination for the Degree of D.C.L. as shall 
be preseribed by the Faculty of Law. He shall also, at least 
two months before proceeding to the Degree, deliver to the 
Faculty twenty-five printed copies of a Thesis or Treatise of 
his own composition on some subject, selected or approved by 
the Faculty, such Thesis to contain not less than fifty. octavo | 
pages of printed matter, and to possess such degree of merit 
as shall, in the opinion of the Faculty, justify them in recom- 
mending him for the degree. 

The Examination for the Degree of D.C.L. in Course, 
shall, until changed, be on the following subjects and authors, 
with the requirement of special proficiency in some one of the 
groups below indicated. In the groups other than the one 
selected by the Candidate for special proficiency, a thorough 
acquaintance with two works of each group shall be sufficient, 
. including in all cases the work first mentioned in each group 
and the first two works in the third group. In the first group 
one work on Publie and one on Private International Law 
must be offered. 
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1. International Law 


A. Public :— 
Twiss, Sir T., Law of Nations. 
Hall, W. E., International Law. 
Harcourt, sir W. ee Letters by Historicus. 
Ortolan, T., Diplomatie de la Mer. 
De Martens, Droit International, 
Holland, Studies in International Law. 
B.. Private :— 
Savigny, Private International Law (Ed. Guthrie). 
Bar, Private International Law (Ed. Gillespie). 
Foelix, Droit International Privé. 
Laurent, Droit Civil International. 
Brocher, Droit International Privé, 
Fiore, Droit International Privé (Kd. Pradier-Fodéré), 
Dicey, Conflict of Laws. 
Story, Conflict of Laws. 
Lafleur, E., Conflict of Laws. 


2. Roman Law. 
Maynz, Droit Romain. 
Muirhead’s Roman Law. 
Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain. 
Ortolan’s Institutes (Ed. Labbé). 
Savigny, Roman Law in the Middle Ages. 
Cua, Les Institutions Juridiques. 
Puchta, Institutionen. 
Kriiger, R6mische Rechtsquellen. 
toby’s Introduction to the Digest. 
Hunter’s Roman Law. 


3. Constitutional History and Law. 
Dicey’s Law of the Constitution. 
Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England. 
Hearn, Government of England. 
Begehot, English Constitution. 
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Franqueville, Gouvernement et Parlement Britanniques. 
Gneist, Constitution of England. 

Hallam, Constitutional History of England. 

May, Constitutional History of England. 

Gardiner, Constitutional History of England. 

Freeman, Growth of the English Constitution. 

Mill, Representative Government. 

Anson, Law and Custom of the Constitution. 


4. Constitution of Canada and Works Relevant T hereto. 


Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies. 
Bourinot, Federal Government in Canada. 

Cartwright, Cases under the British North America Act. 
Lord Durham’s Report on British North America. 
Lareau, Histoire du Droit Canadien. 

Houston’s Constitutional Documents of Canada. 
Volume O., Statutes of Lower Canada. 

Maseres’ Collection of Quebec Commissions. 

Viollet, Histoire du Droit Frangais. 

Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain. 

t Bryce, American Commonwealth. 

: Curtis, History of the Constitution of the United States. 
Cooley, Principles of Constitutional Law. 


5. Criminal Law, Jurisprudence, and Political Science. 


Stephens, History of the Criminal Law. 

Blackstone, Vol. IV. 

Harris, Principles of Criminal Law. 

Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Austin, Lectures, omitting chapters on Utilitarianism. 
Lorimer’s Institutes. | 
Amos, Science of Law. 

Woolsey, Political Ethics. 

Lieber, Political Ethics. 

Freeman, Comparative Politics. 

Aristotle’s Polities, by Jowett. 


nae 
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Appendix: 


The attention of intending Students is called to the follow. 
ing provisions of the Revised Statutes of Quebec and amend. 
ments, as bearing on the requirements for the study and prae 
tice of Law in the Province. 


|. Regulations Applicable to those who Intend to Become 
Members of the Bar. 


Article 3544 R.S.Q.—Examinations for admission to study 
and to practise law in the Province of Quebec are held at the 
time and place determined by the General Council. 

The places and dates as at present fixed are : 


MONTREAL.................Tuesday, 7th Jan., 1902. 
OLSEN soo Roe ee Vokes bee ‘Tuesday, ist July, 1902. 


and alternately in Montreal and Quebec every six months, 
namely—at Montreal, on the second Tuesday of each Janu- 
ary, and at Quebec on the first Tuesday of each July. 

All information concerning these examinations can be 
obtained from the General Secretary’s Office. The present 
General Secretary is Arthur Globensky, Esq., Montreal. 

Article 3546.—Candidates must give notice as prescribed 


by this article at least one month for the study and fifteen. 


days for the practice before the time fixed for the examination 
to the Secretary of the Section in which he has his domicile 
or in which he has resided for the past six months. 

The present Secretary of the Montreal Section is Edmond 
Brossard, Esq., 66 St. James Street, Montreal. 

Article 3503a.—Added by Statute of Quebec, 53 Victoria 
(1890), Cap. 45, provides that Candidates holding the diploma 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelier-es-Lettres, or Bachelier-es- 
Sciences from a Canadian or other British University are dis- 
pensed from the examination for admission to study. Such 
Candidates are required to give the notice mentioned above. 

Article 3548 R.S.Q. (as altered by by-law of the General 
Council).—On giving the notice prescribed by Article 3546, 
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the Candidate pays the Secretary a fee of $2, and makes a 
deposit of $45 for a complete certificate of admission to study; 
of $30 for a partial certificate of admission to study; and of 
$70 for admission to practice, which deposit, less $10, is 
returned in case of his not being admitted. 

Article 83552 (amended 1894, Q. 57 Vic., c. 35).—To be 
admitted to practice, the Student must be a British subject, 
aand must have studied regularly and without interruption 
during ordinary office hours, under indentures before a Notary 
as Clerk, or Student with a practicing Advocate, during Four 
Years, dating from the registration of the certificate of admis- 
sion to study. This term is reduced to Three Years in the 
case of a student who has followed a regular law course in a 
University or College in this Province and taken a degree in 
law therein. 

The By-Laws passed by the General Council of the Bar of 
the Province of Quebec, 16th Sept., 1886, and amended 10th 
Feb., 1892, provide as follows:— 

Art. 42.—A course of lectures on law given and followed 
at a University or College in this Province, and a diploma or 
degree conferred on students by such university or college, 
shall be held to be such as contemplated in art. 3552 R.S.Q. 
only when the university or college conferring the degree and 
the student who receives it shall have efficiently followed the 
programme herein set forth. This article and article 44 shall 
apply to students already admitted only as regards lectures to 
be given after the 1st of January, 1887. 

2. The subjects on which lectures shall be given, and the 
number of lectures required on each subject for a regular 
course of lectures on law in a university or college shall be as 
follows :— 


Roman Law :—108 «Lectures. 


This subject shall include an introduction to the studv of 
Law and the explanation of and comments on the Institutes 
of Justinian and the principal jurisconsults of Rome. 


‘ 
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Civit, ComMMERCIAL, AND Maritmare Law :-—413 Lectures. 


Lectures on these subjects shall cover at least three vears. 
] 1 
They consist of the history of French and Canadian law, the 
explanation of and comments on the Civil Code of 
vince of Quebec and the Statutes relating to Commer 
Merchant Shipping. 


Pro- 


e and 


Crvit Procepure :—103 Lectures. 


Lectures on this subject shall extend over at least two 
years. Jt shall consist of the explanation of and comments 
on the Code of Civil Procedure and the Statutes amending 
it, the organization of the Civil Courts of this P rovinee and 
the history of the different judicial systems of the country; 
also, the spec ial modes of proce edure prov ided by statutes and 
laws of general a pplication. 


IntERNATIONAL Law, Private and Publie :—21 Lectures 
Criminat Law :—69 Lectures. 


This subject includes the history of criminal law in Canada 
the constitution of criminal courts, criminal procedure, com- 
ments on statutes relating to criminal law, the relation of 
criminal law in Canada to the criminal law of Eneland. The 
lectures shall extend over two years. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND ConsTITUTIONAL Law :—4] Lectures. 


These subjects include an inquiry into the different political 
imstitutions and the public institutions of the country, the 
Powers, organization and procedure of the Federal Parliament 
and of the Local arite we the laws on Education and the 
Municipal Code 

Art. 43.—Candidates for practice who hold a dé egree in law 
from a university or college in this Province shal] produce, 
with their notices, a certificate from the principal or rector 
of such university or college to the effect that they followed 
a course of lectures on law in the same, during at least three 
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years, in conformity with the by-laws of the Bar ; and such 
certificate shall further specify the number of public lectures 
at which they shall have attended on each subject mentioned 
in the foregoing programme, during each of the said three 
years. The last part of this certificate shall only be required 
for courses of lectures given after the 1st January, 1897. 
Art. 44.—The examiners shall not consider a university 
degree in law valid for the purposes of admission to the Bar if 
they find that the candidate has not in fact followed the pro- 


gramme above. 


Il. Regulations Applicable to those who Intend to Become 
Notaries. 


For the regulations applicable to candidates for the Notarial 
Profession see Revised Statutes of Quebec, Arts. 3801-3833, 
and 53 Vict., c. 45 (Queb.). 
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TIME TABLE. 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, Monpay, lLOTH SEpT., 4 P.M. 
FIRST YEAR STUDENTS, 1901-1902. 
TuEsDAY, 17TH Sept., To Fripay, l5ta Nov., 9 WEEKS 
HOURS. MoNDAY TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY THURSDAY, FRIDAY 


Obligatior Procedure. 
) OaLioOiis. 








8 30 i ' « Mr. Gordon Obl. Procedure. Obl] 
Mr.A. Geoltrion Maedonugadl 
“ . Eu, Constitutional 
4.00 sea wes Rom. Rom Rom. Law. 
; aah The De 
Legal History Persons. a 
, 2. U0 Prot MeGoun. Prof Lafleur Hist. Persons. Hist, 
' . 
Monpay,. 1I8tmH Nov., ro Fripay, 20TH DeEc., 5 WEEKS, 
— — — = — ™ : 
i : vA we | 
I? HOURS. MONDAY, TUESDAY. W EDNESDAY. | THURSDAY, IRIDAY, 
8.30 Obl. Procedure. Ob] Proced. Obl. 
} 
: 
4.00 Rom, Rom. Rom. Rom Const. 
— = — alae ; 
+ Real Rights, : ; | ; | : 
5.00 Prof, it ales Persons Persons, Persons. Real Rights. 
| 
: CHRISTMAS. 
: | -_ ™ 
Monpbay. 6TH JAN., TO FRIDAY, 7TH MARCH, 9 WEEKS. 
—_ 
Hours. | MONDAY, | TUESDAY. W EDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 
8.30 | Ob] 9 aaa Obl Obl, 
/ cite ree fis 
4.00 } Rom. Law. Rom. ('onst. Rom, 
The De 
5 .00 | R. R. 3 wks. a Rom. R. R Rom. Re. Re 
Minar i 1Oru Marcnu, tro Fripay, 4rH APRIL, 4 WEEKS. 
Hours. MONDAY. TUESDAY. W EDNESDAY, THURSDAY. FRIDAY. 
8.30 
4 00 Rom. Const. Rom, Const. Rom. 
Criminal Law. ao * Gt 
5.00 Prof. Mr.Justice Crim, Crim. Crim. 
' Davidson. : 
Roman Law ......eseeeses 115 lectures, PLES ES. | Megs ead ee ee ee ee 10 lectures. 
Legal History.... cseee BA ‘ Constitutional and. Admin- 
Persons ...... caeoese 26 = istrative Law..,...... 2 BH 
Real Rights 25 “ —— 
Procedure |.......006..+5 30 . PEGE Acticin? Svs s SEM it 
Obligations .......-.-0+9- 50) se 
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TIME TABLE. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, Monpay, 16TH: SEPT., 4° P.M. 
SECOND AND THIRD YEAR STUDENTS, 1901-1902. 
Tugspay, 17TH Sepr., To Fripay, 16TH Nov., 9 WEEKS. 
HOURS. MOonDAY. TUERSDAY. WEDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY. 


Gifts and | 


& 9h Substitutions, Civ. Procedure, Gifts and G.p Gifts and 
re Prof. Mr. Justice Mr. Ryan. Substitutions. Substitutions. 
Doherty. 
APTiaire 5 wa: ‘ ; : : ; 
Marriage Cove Marriage Cove- Marriage Cove-|MarriageCove- 
4.00 nants, &e. gh 
\ ' ; Wee : nants, &c. nants, &c. nants, &c. 
Prof. Fortin. 
Criminal Law. VJommercial 
5.00 Prof. Mr.J ustice Law. Crim. Comm. Law, Crim, 
Davidson. Prof. R.C.Smith 


Monpay, 18rH Noy., to Fripay, 20TH Dec., 5 WEEKs. 





LLOURS. MONDAY. TUESDAY, W EDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY. 
8.30 Gifts, &e. a 2 Gifts, &. Gi | Gifts, &e. 
Marriage Cove- ; : ‘ ‘ fare a 
i 00 nants G( Marriage Cove- Marriage Cove- Marria ae( Oove- 
P H LS, ¢ ° 7 
“" : ; : nants, “Cc. nants, &C. é 5, wc. 
Beak einrtin. ts, & nants, &c 
, ocr Commercial | ae : aj: 
5.00 Criminal. . Crim. Comm. Law, Crim, 
Law, 
| 


Monpay, 6TH JAN., TO FRIDAY, 7TH MARCH. 9 WEEKS. 





HOouRSs. MONDAY. TUESDAY. W EDNESDAY, THURSDAY, | FRIDAY. 
’ 
rifts, &c. i AES Brau a 
g on ote ic Agency, &c. Grifts, &e. \ ; | Gifts, &e. 
ooh D cs. Ua . 1 Agency, &c. . 
; rof. MeGoun. { RB 5 ‘ .?P 
C. P. 4 weeks, Pri Si O75 
Real Property 
Law. 
Prof, Marler. 
6 weeks. 
N.B. This course 
OO ; ; sey: 2. P 
+. O will begin after - L, R. P. L. 
the completion 
of Prof Mar 
ler’s course to 
the first year. 
: Private Inter Commercial t 
; 5.59 nat. Law. Law, SHG (aN FD Comm. Law, | i 
Prof. Lafleur. |Prof. R.C.Smith / 
Monpay, 10ra MARcH, To FRIpAy, 4tTH ApRIL, 4 WEEKS. 
Hours, | MonpbDaAY. TUESDAY, WRDNESDAY. THURSDAY. FRIDAY 
: 8.30 Agency, &c. Oe es Agency, &c. | CG, P: Agency, &e. 
E 
4.00 | BR. P, Li. SD lps RP: 1. 
3 Commercial : 
5.00 j eae bee Comm, Law, i A hain Comm. Law 
Law. . . 4c . 
Gifts and Wills. ....:.... 50 lectures. | Criminal Law............. 40 lectures. 
Commercial Law,..,...... 50 rf | PPBOOMTS ssi ckinc coe 48 “s 
Agency, &C ..... athe’ wet ee = International.,.. .....,.. 25 ae 
Real Property Law ...... 25 ‘ Swe S 
Marriage Covenants...... 25 TR ioe akc ee 
Minor Contracts......:.. 25 : 


In addition a short course on Medical Jurisprudence will be given on dates 
to be afterwards fixed. 
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Faculty of Iedicine. 
Foundation and Early History. 


The Sixty-ninth Session of this Faculty will be opened on 


Monday, September 23rd, 1901, by an introductory lecture 


at 3 p.m. The regular lectures in all subjects will begin on 
September 24th, at the hours specified in the time-tables, and 
will be continued until May 25th, 1902, when the annual 
examination will begin. 

Lhe Faculty of Medicine of McGill University was founded 
in 1822 as a medical school under the name of the “Montreal 
Medical Institution,” by Drs. W. Robertson, W. Caldwell, 
A. F. Holmes, J. Stephenson and H. P. Loedel—all of them 
at the time members of the staff of the Montreal General 
Hospital. 

Although founded in 1822, yet no session of the “Medical 
Institution”? was held until 1824 when it opened with 25 
students; in 1844 the number of students in the Faculty was 
50; in 1851, 64, with 15 graduates; in 1872-73,°154, with 
35 graduates; in 1892-93, 315, with 46 graduates; in 1895-96, 
419, with 90 graduates; in 1900-1901, the session just com- 
pleted, 465 students were registe red. 

There were no sessions held during the political troubles 
from 1836 to 1839, and it is owing to this fact that the present 
is the 69th session of the Faculty. ‘This is in reality the 
seventy-second session of the school, which is the direct eon- 
tinuation of the “ Montreal Medical Institution.’ 

In 1828 the “‘ Medical Institution ” was recognized by the 
Governors of the Royal Institution as the Medical Faculty of 
McGill University. At this time the lectures were given 
in a building on the site of the present Bank of Montreal. 
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Later the school was removed to a brick building, still stand- 
ing near the corner of Craig and St. George streets. 

In 1846 the lectures of the Faculty were given in the 
present central building of the University now occupied by 
the Faculty of Arts. On account of the inconvenience aris- 
ing from the distance of the University buildings from the 
centre of the city, it was, decided in 1850 to erect a Medical 
school building on Coté Street. This building, provided 
with ample accommodation for Library and Museum and 
furnished with a large dissecting room and two lecture rooms 
was occupied for the first time during the session of 1851-52, 
and sufficed for the wants of the Faculty until 1872-73, 
when the front building of the present block was provided 
by the Governors of the University. 

In 1885 this building in the University grounds, erected 
by the Governors for the use of this Faculty, was found 
inadequate. A new building was then added, which at the 
time afforded ample facilities for carrying out the great aim 
of the Faculty,—that of making the teaching of the primary 
branches thoroughly practical. | | 

Owing to the larger classes and the necessity for more 
laboratory teaching, the Lecture Rooms and Laboratories 
added in 1885 soon became insufficient in size and equipment 
to meet the requirements of the Faculty. The late Mr. John 
H. R. Molson with timely generosity came to the aid of the 
Faculty, and in 1893 purchased property adjoining the 
college grounds, and enabled the Faculty to erect new build- 
ings and extensively alter and improve those already in use. 

These wings were completed and officially opened by His 
Excellency, the Earl of Aberdeen, visitor of the University. 
January 8th, 1895. They were erected as an extension ae 
the old ones, towards the northwest, partially facing Carlton 
road, and convenient to the Royal Victoria Hospital. They 
connected the Pathological building, a private residence 
acquired in 1893, with the older buildings, and comprised a 
large lecture room, capable of acocmmodating 450 students. 
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with adjoining preparation-rooms and new suites of labora- 
tories tor Pathology, Histology, Pharmacology and Sanitary 
Science. ‘The laboratories, etc., in the older buildings were 
also greatly enlarged and improved. 

On the ground floor the Library and Museum were en- 
larged. ‘The original library of the building erected for the 
Faculty by the Governors in 1872 was furnished as a reading 
room for the use of students, and the extensive reference 
library of the Faculty was thus for the first time made avail- 
able for the use of the students. 

On this floor were also the H'aculty room, the Registrar’s 
office, the special museum for Obstetrics and Gynaecology, 
together with Professors’ rooms, ete. The chemical abora- 
tories were increased by including the laboratories formerly 
used by the department of Physiology. 

In the basement were the janitor’s apartments, cloak rooms 
with numerous lockers for use of students, the Lavatory, ete., 
recently furnished with the most modern sanitary fittings. 

In less than five years the extension of the practical labor- 
atory work and the increase in the number. of students and 
teachers made an enlargement of the buildings almost 1m- 
perative. Before, however, the want of space and equipment 
was very seriously felt Lord Strathcona generously provided 
means to meet the requirements. 


The New Buildings. 


The Faculty has great pleasure in announcing that the 
new Medical Buildings will be ready for occupation by the 
first of September of this year. These buildings are the gift 
of Lord Strathcona, who in the names of Lady Strathcona 
and the Honorable Mrs. Howard in 1898 contributed 
$100,000 towards extensions and alterations of the Medical 
Buildings. These buildings, the result of this munificent 
donation, will have more than twice the capacity of the 
buildings occupied during the Session of 1900-1901. 
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The alterations and extensions may be described as con- 
sisting of three wings. First, a Laboratory wing, which is 
an exact duplicate of the Molson wing erected in 1893 as 
part of the alterations and extensions of the building which 
the lacuity was enabled then to undertake through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. John H. R. Molson. This Wing occupies the 
north-east corner of the block of buildings and replaees what 
was formerly the Pathology wing. A second wing connects 
this with the front building on the east, and the third wing 
connects the Molson block with the original building on the 
west side. 

The central wings extend east and west about 70 feet and 
form the central feature of what is now a symmetrical block 
of cut stone buildings. It will be seen that the stone and 
brick extensions, erected by the Faculty in 1885 have been 
entirely remove d and re placed by these substantial structures. 
The alterations and extensions now about compleied form the 
larger portion of a scheme of complete reconstruction and 
extension which will ultimately lead to the replacing of the 
original stone building now remaining by a facade which 
will project into the University grounds to the south of the 
buildings and so convert the whole into a single symmetrical 
structure. 


The new building is of four stories except in the front 
block, where the three original stories remain. The total 
length of the buildings, as will be seen by the plan, is 280 
feet and the maximum width 145 feet. 


The ground floor contains the lavatories, locker rooms, fur- 
nace rooms, vat rooms, rooms, for stores and Janitor’s dwell ling. 
And in the laboratory wing there is a large recreation room 
for students, a student’s laborat tory for pharmacology and 
therapeutics, a research laboratory and a private room con- 
nected with this department. 


The first floor, of which a plan has been inserted, contains. 
to the right and left of the entrance. occupying the whole 
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room with accommodation for 200 readers and the patho- 


floor of the original building, a students’ library reading- 
logical museum. The students’ reading-room is connected 
with a fire-proof stack room which contains the valuable 
library of the Faculty. This stack room has a capacity of 
40,000 volumes, the Library at present containing about 
23,000. The Pathological museum’on the opposite side of 
the hall connects with rooms beneath the seats of Lecture 
Room No. IV. which will be used for special collections and 
for curators’ rooms, and four adjoining rooms for the use of 
professors as private rooms. On .the opposite side of the 
hallway in the central section of the building are, the pro- 
Tessors’ common room, the Faculty room and the offices of the 
Registrar. 

The most striking feature in the construction of the build- 
ing is the large central hall or rotunda extending from the 
ground floor through the,three stories to the roof, lighted by 
skylight occupying the whole length of the middle section. 
This hall is 70 feet long by 45 feet wide with galleries at 
each floor connecting the various laboratories and lecture 
rooms with broad staircases at each end. 

The northern section contains the Chemical Laboratory, 80 
feet long by 45 feet wide, and the ceiling 20 feet high, sur- 
rounded with draft cupboards, and has benches for 150 to 
180 students. Connected with this room is a commodious 
research laboratory for advanced work in medical chemistry, 
and a small professor’s laboratory. On.the opposite side of 
the hall is a large lecture room with a seating capacity of from 
400 to 450, together with students’ reading-room for periodi- 
cals and newspapers, a small cloak room and preparation 
rooms connected with the lecture room. 

The floor above in the two southern sections is devoted 
entirely to anatomy. The dissecting room occupying the top 
of the front building remains unchanged, and is connected on 
the west with a series of demonstrators’ rooms, a private 
dissecting room and two rooms for the professor of this 
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department. These rooms surround Lecture Room No. I, 


especially arranged for lectures in Anatomy. On the oppo- 
site side of the hall, oceupying the same area as the lecture 
room and adjoining rooms is the anatomical museum.  Inter- 
vening between this and the dissecting, room on the east side 
are, a small demonstration room, locker rooms and service 
rooms connected with the department of anatomy. 

In the northern section are the museum for hygiene and 
the hygiene laboratory. These rooms extend the whole dis- 
tance across the east and west wings. 

On the top floor are the departments of physiology, path- 
ology, bacteriology and histology. The department of path- 
ology and bacteriology has a laboratory of the same dimen- 
sions as the chemical laboratory,,80 x 45 feet, especially well 


lighted by three large roof lights in addition to the lights on 
both sides. In addition to the tables and lockers provided 
for students in this department, there is a small demonstrat- 
ing theatre and a series of small rooms for advanced work 
and for special purposes. These include a dark room, an in- 
cubator room, reference library and three private labora- 
tories. On the opposite side of the hall occupying a similar 
floor area are the laboratories for physiology consisting of a 
students’ laboratory which has been especially equipped this 
year with sets of apparatus for the practical study of the prin- 
ciples of physiology by the graphic method. Connecting the 
students’ laboratory with lecture room .No. I.. to be used for 
physiology chiefly, are a series of four rooms for advanced 
work and special research; service rooms and store rooms. 
Occupying the entire northern end of this floor is the his 


tological laboratory with an adjoining room for private work. 


This laboratory is 105 feet long and affords space for the use 
of 150 microscopes at one time. 

The laboratory wing is ventilated by a system of artificial 
ventilation, a powerful fan supplying each laboratory with 
warm fresh air, while extraction flues, to which extraction 
fans are attached, draw off the foul air from each room in 
this wing. 
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It will thus be seen that the new buildings of the Medical 
Faculty will contain four lecture rooms, three of which have 
a seating capacity of 250, the fourth from 400 to 450. There 
are five museums, namely, for Pathology, Anatomy, Obste- 
tries and Gynaecology, Pharmacy and Hygiene. Other col- 
lections are being made and space has been arranged for 
their accommodation. 

Extensive locker rooms have been arranged so that at 
nominal cost each student will have a locker for himself. 
Lockers will also be provided in connection with each of the 
large laboratories in which the student would be required to 
keep his own material, instruments, ete.—as for instance, in 
connection with the dissecting room and the laboratories for 
Pathology arid Bacteriology. In addition to the large read- 
ing room of the Library and the recreation room on the 
eround floor of the Laboratory wing, a small reading room 
1S ee for the use of students and controlled by the 
stndents’ Medical Society, in which would be kept the daily 
papers, Scuiodicdli, ete. 

Matriculation. 

For particulars of the University Matriculation, see p. 
11-22 

Intending Students are reminded that a University degree 
in Medicine does not gauss give a right to practise the pro- 
fession of Medicine. It is necessary to conform with the 
Medical laws of the country or provinee in which it 1s pro- 
posed to begin practice. Each province in Canada at pre- 
sent has its special requirements for its license and in most 
provinces a special standard-of eeneral Edueation is insisted 
upon before beginning the study of Medicine. 

The requirements for those who intend to practise In any 
of the Provinces of Canada, or in Great Britiain, etc, are as 
follows :— 


A General Council of Medical Education and Enregistration 
of Qreat Britain. 


A license from this body entitles the holder to practice in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland and all colonies except the various pr ovinces 
in Canada. The Matriculation Examination in Medicine of this 
University, as described on pp. 11-22, is accepted by the General 
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Medical Council. Graduates of this University desiring to register 
in England are exempted from any examination in preliminary edu- 
cation on production of the McGill Matriculation certificate. Certi- 
ficates of this University for attendance on lectures, practical work 
and clinics are also accepted by the various examining boards in 
Great Britain. To obtain a licence from the General Council it is 
necessary for all Canadian graduates to pass one of the examining 
boards of Great Britain in both primary and final subjects. 

Detailed information may be obtained from one of the three 
registrars :: Henry E. Allen, B.A., 299 Oxford St., London, W. af 
Robertson, 54 George St., Edinburgh; S. W. Wilson, 35 Dowson St., 
Dublin. 


B. The Province of Quebec. 


No University Matriculation Examination is accepted by the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of this Province... Graduates in Arts 
of any British or Canadian University are however exempted from 
examination on presentation of their Diplomas. 

Those who pass the Preliminary Examination described below, or 
Graduates in Arts who register as students in the C. P. & S., Quebec, 
on beginning their studies in Medicine, obtain on graduating from McGill 
University a license to practise in Quebec without further examina- 
tion in any professional subject. 

Graduates who have registered with the General Council of Great 
Britain are at present admitted to practice without examination. 

The requirements for the Matriculation Examination of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec for 1901 are :— 

LATIN.—Ceesar’s Commentaries, Bks. I., II..° II 
Bks. I. and II.—The Odes of Horace, B 
knowledge of the Grammar of the Lang 


[..—Virgil’s Aeneid, 
k. I., with a sound 
uage. 


ENGLISH.—For Lnglish-speaking candidates.—A critical knowledge of 
of one of Shakspere’s plays, viz., A Winter’s. Tale, for 1901, 
with English Grammar, asin Dr. Smith or Mason. 

For French- speaking candidates.—Translation into French of 
passages from the first eight B sooks of Washington Irving's 
Life of Columbus, with questions on Grammar. Translation 
into English of extracts from Fénélon’s Télémaque. 


FRENCH.—For French-speaking candidates.—A. critica] knowledge of 
Racine’s “ Athalie”’ and La Fontaine’s Fables, Bks. I., II., 

Iil., with questions on Grammar and Analysis. 
For English-speaking candidates.—Translation into English 
of passages from Fénélon’ s Télémaque, with questions on 
Grammar. Translation into French of easy English extracts. 


BELLES LETTRES AND RHETORIC.—Principles of the subject as in 
Haven’s Rhetoric, or Boyd’s Rhetoric and Literary Criticism. 
History of the Literature of the age of Pericles in Greece, 
of Augustus in Rome, and of the 17th, 18th ana 19th cen- 
turies of England, and France. 


History.—Outlines of the History of Greece and Rome, and particu- 
lar knowledge of the History of Britain. France and Canada 


GEOGRAPHY.—A general view, with particular knowledge of Britain, 
France and North America. 


ARITHMETIC.—Must include Vulgar and Decimal] Fractions, Simple 
and Compound Proportion, Interest and Percentages, and 
Square Root. 
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ALGEBRA.—Must include Fractions and Simultaneous Equations of 
the First Degree. 


GEREOMETRY.—Euclid,; Bks. I., Il., III., 1V. and first 20 propositions of 
Book VI., or the portion of plane Geometry covered by those 
Books. Also the measurement of the lines, surfaces and 
volumes of regular geometrical figures. 


CHEMISTRY.—Outlines of the subject as in Remsen’s Elements of 
Chemistry. 


Borany.—Outlines as in Gray’s ‘“‘ How plants grow.” 


Puysics.—Outlines as in Peck-Ganot’s Physics. 


PHILOSOPHY.—Elements of Logic as in Jevon’s Logic; Elements of 
Philosophy, as in Professor Murray’s Hand-Book. 





The Examinations will be held in September 1901, at Quebec, and 
in June. 1901. at Montreal. Applications to be made to Dr. J. A. 
Macdonald, No. 1 Belmont Street, Montreal, or to Dr. J. P. Boulet, 
Quebec, who will furnish schedule giving text~books and percentage 
of marks required to pass in each subject. 

Examination Fee, twenty dollars. Should the candidate be unsuc- 
eessful, one-half of the fee will be returned. 

Of the four years’ study after having passed the Matriculation 
Examination. three’ six months’ sessions, at least, must be attended 
at a University, College or Incorporated School of Medicine recog- 
nized by the “‘ Provincial Medical Board.’’ The first session must be 
attended during the year immediately succeeding the Matriculation 
Examination, and the final session must be in the fourth year. 

Students wishing to register degrees in Arts must do so before the 
15th of September of the year in which they begin the study of 
Medicine in order to obtain a license as soon as they graduate from 
the University. 

C. The Province of Ontario. 


Every one desirous of being registered as a matriculated medical 
student in the register of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of this Province, except as hereinafter provided, must present to the 
Registrar the official certificate of having passed the “ Departmental 
Pass Arts Matriculation Examination,’ and in addition Physics and 
Chemistry—whereupon he shall be entitled to be so registered upon 
the payment of twenty dollars and giving proof of his identity. 

Graduates in Arts of any University in His Majesty’s dominions, 
are not required to pass this examination, but may register their 
names with the Registrar of the College, upon giving satisfactory 
evidence of their qualifications, and upon paying the fee of twenty 
dollars. 

A certificate from the Registrar of any chartered University con- 
ducting a full Arts course in Canada, that the holder thereof matricu- 
lated prior to his enrolment in such University, and passed the 
examination in arts prescribed for students at the end of the first 
year, shall entitle such student to registration as medical student 
under The Ontario Medical Act. 

Every medical student, after matriculating, shall be registered in 
the manner prescribed by the Council, and this shall be held to be 
the beginning of his medical studies, which shall date from that 
registration. To become a Registered Practitioner in this province 
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four years’ attendance at a recognized Medical School is required 
and a fifth year to be spent in hospital or laboratory work must 
elapse before the final examination is granted. 

Students are examined in all the subjects of a medical curriculum 
by the Examining Board of the Cc. P. & S. of this province at three 
examinations, a primary (II. year), an intermediate (1V. year), and 
a final (V. year). 

Full details may be obtained on application to Dr. R. A. Pyne, 
Registrar, Cor. Bay and Richmond Sts., Toronto. 


D. The Province of New Crunswick. 
The matriculation requirements of this province are :— 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, LITERATURE and RHBTORIC. 
2. ARITHMETIC, including vulgar and decimal fractions, extraction 
of the square and cube root and mensuration. 

3. ALGEBRA, to the end of quadratic equations. 

4. GEOMETRY, first three books of Euclid. 

). LATIN, first two books of Virgil’s A®neid, or three books of 
Cesar’s Commentaries, translation and grammar. 

6. ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of solids and fluids, comprising the 
elements of statics, dynamics and hydrostatics. 

7. ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 

8. CANADIAN AND BRITISH History, with questions in modern 
geography. 

9. TRANSLATIONS and Grammar of any two of the following 
languages: Greek, French and German. 

In order to pass, a candidate must make an average of sixty. per 
cent., with a minimum of forty per cent. in any one subject. 

Dr. Stewart Skinner, of St. John,’ N.B.. is the Registrar of the 
Council of Physicians and Surgeons of this province, and will furnish 
details on application. 

To become registered as a practitioner in this province it is now 
necessary to pass examinations in all the Professional Branches. 


E. Province of Nova Scotia. 


The regulations of the Provincial Medical Board of this province 
for 1900-1901 are as follows :— 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND REGISTRATION, 


1. No person shall begin or enter upon the study of medicine, for 


the purpose of qualifying himself to practice the same in this pro- 
vince, unless he first produces to the Registrar a certificate from the 
examiners appointed by the Board to show that he has passed the 
Preliminary Examination in the subjects prescribed by the Rules and 
Regulations of the Board, or evidence of having passed such equiva- 
lent examination as is accepted by the Board, and unless he causes 
his name to be forthwith entered in the Medical Students’ Register as 
hereinafter specified (Rule 15). 

2. No candidate shall be’ admitted to the Preliminary Examination 
unless at least fourteen days previous to such examination he has 
given notice to the Registrar of the Board of his intention to present 


himself for such examination, and unless he has produced to the 


Registrar satisfactory evidence that he has completed his sixteenth 
year and has paid a fee of ten dollars ($10.00) to the Recistrar.* 


* This fee shall not be returned in case of failure. 
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8 The Preliminary Examination; will embrace the following 
subjects, viz. :— 


(i) EncuisH. (a) Language: Grammar, Analysis, Parsing. 
(b) Rhetoric and Composition including an essay on one 
of several set subjects from prescribed authors.: 
(c) Literature: History of English Literature ; eritical 
study of prescribed authors.’ 


(2) ARITHMETIC. Complete. 

(3) ALGEBRA. Simple Rules; Rules for the treatment of Indices ; 
Surds: Extraction of Square and Cube Roots ; Mquations of 
the First Degree: Quadratic Equations of one unknown 
quantity. 

(4) GEOMETRY. Euclid, Books I., II., III., with easy deductions. 

(5) History AND GEOGRAPHY. British and Canadian History with 
questions in General Geography. 

(6) Latin. (a) T'ranslation from prescribed books, with questions 
arising out of those books, and translation of easy 
passages not taken from such books.* 

(b) Grammar. 
(c) Composition. 


(7) One of the following : 


GREEK. (a) Translation from prescribed books, with questions 
arising out of those books, and translation of easy 
passages, not taken from such books.7 

(b) Grammar, as in Elementary Grammars. 
(c) Composition, as in Frost’s Greek Primer. 


Frencu. Translation from prescribed books with Grammar Ques- 
tions limited to the Accidence, and based upon the passages 
prescribed for translation.{ 

GERMAN. Translation and Grammar, as under French. 

4, Examinations take place twice a year, beginning on the first 

Thursday in May and the last Thursday in August. 

On the same dates local examinations will be held, on application 
at Sydney, C.B., at Pictou, N.S., and at Yarmouth, N.S. Candidates 
taking local examinations are required to pay an additional fee 
of $2.00. 

5. Except where otherwise specified, the books prescribed by the 
Council of Public Instruction for the course leading to the Grade B 
or High School Junior Leaving Examinations are recommended. 

6: In order to pass, a candidate must make fifty per cent. of marks 
in each subject. 

7. If fifty per cent. is made in all subjects but one, and if in that 
Subject the candidate shall have made at least 25 per cent. he may 
begin study, and attend for one medical year at any medical college 
recognized by the Board, and thereafter present himself for examina- 
tion in that subject alone, without payment of any additional fee, 
except in cases of candidates taking local examinations, who will be 
required to pay the usual $2.00 fee for such examination. 





+ For copies of previous examination papers ($1.00 one entire set) apply to Registrar 
Provincial Medical Board. 

English authors for 1901. DeQuincy, Joan of Are; Tennyson, The Princess ; 
Dickens, Christmas Carol ; Scott, Lady of the Lake. 


* Latin for 1901. Cesar, De Bello Gallico, Book V, with Vergil, Aineid, Book II. 
+ Greek for 1901. Xenophon., Anabasis, Book IIT. 

t French for1901. Voltaire, Charles XII, Books I, II, IIT. 

| German for 1901. Buchheim, German Reader, Part I. 
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8. A candidate failing in more than one subject, or failing to 
make 25 per cent. in any subject, may not begin professional study; 
he will, however, at any subsequent examination, be exempted from 
all subjects in which he has already passed and shall for such exami- 
nation pay an additional fee of $5.00, (or $7.00 if a local examination 
be taken). 4 

¥. Certificates will be issued to successful candidates, showing 
the subjects in which they have passed, and the extent to which their 
knowledge of these subjects was tested. 

10. Candidates who have passed the above examination will be 
admitted without further preliminary examination at all Canadian 
and American Colleges. 

11. This examination also satisfies the requirements of the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain as to the preliminary examination 
which must be passed by persons Wishing to register as medical 
students, provided the candidate shall have passed in all subjects 
at one examination. 


EXEMPTIONS. 


12. Graduates in Arts or Science of any recognized College or 
University, also persons who have passed the entrance examination 
of the Nova Scotia Barristers’ Society, are not reqwired to submit to 
this examination. 


13. The Medical Board will also recognize pro tanto the following 
examinations : 

(1) The Matriculation or the Sessional Examinations of any char- 
tered University or College approved by the Soard, including 
McGill University. 

(2) The Examinations for Teachers’ Licenses, Grade A or B. of 
Nova Scotia, with 50 per cent. in required subjects. 

(3) The Examinations for Junior or Senior High School 
Certificates of Nova Scotia, with 50 per cent. in 
subjects. 

(4) The Examinations for Honour, First or Second Class Ordinary 
Diplomas, as issued by the Prince of Wales College, P.E.I., with 
50 per cent. in required subjects. 

(5) The Examinations for First or Second Class Teachers’ 
of Prince Edward Island, with 50 per cent. in required subjects. 

(6) The Examinations for First Class,. or Grammar School Licenses 
of New Brunswick, with 50 per cent. in required subjects. 

(7) The Examinations for corresponding Licenses or Leaving Exami- 
nation Certificates issued by the Education departments of the 
other provinces of Canada, with 50 per cent. in required 
subjects. 

(8) The Matriculation or Preliminary Examinations of any Medical 
Licensing Board or Council authorized by law in His Majesty’s 
Dominions, with 50 per cent. in each subject. 

14. After passing his preliminary examination, the medical student 
may then enter upon his professional course at any University, 

Medical School or College approved by the Board 


Leaving 
required 


Licenses 


REGISTRATION. 


15. Immediately after entering upon his course every person engaged 
in the study of medicine for the purpose of qualifying himself to 
practice in the Province of Nova Scotia shall forthwith cause to be 
entered in the register of the Board kept by the Registrar, and called 
the Medical Students’ Register, his name. age, place of residence, 
date and particulars of his preliminary examination, and place and 
date of his commencement of the Study of Medicine. 


~~ -ae 
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16. The fee for such registration is ten dollars ($10.00), except 
that candidates who already have.paid $10.00 for the Matriculation 
Hxamination are not required to pay any additional fee. 

17. Every student must spend a period of at least four years in 
actual professional study subsequent to his having passed the Pre- 
liminary or Matriculation Examination and being registered as a 
medical student ; and the prescribed period of study shall include 
four collegiate sessions of at least eight months duration each year. 

18. Candidates for the License of this Board will be required sub- 
sequent to their registration as Medical Students, to pass three 
examinations to be known as the First, Second, and Third Profes- 
sional Examinations. 

19. These examinations will be held annually beginning on the 
third Wednesday in June of each year. The examinations will be 
partly in writing, partly oral and practical. 

Dr. A. H. W. Lindsay, Halifax, is Registrar of the Provincial 
Board. 

Prince Edward Island. 

The requirements of this province are the same as for New Bruns- 
Wick and has reciprocity with both New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

The subjects of the examination are as follows :— 

1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, LITERATURE and RHETORIC. 

2. ARITHMETIC, including vulgar and decimal fractions and extrac- 
tions of the square and cube root and mensuration. 

3. ALGEBRA, to the end of quadratic equations. 

4, GEOMETRY, first three books of Euclid. 

». LATIN, first two books of Virgil’s Atneid, or three books of 
Cesar’s Commentary, translation and grammar. 

6. ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of solids and fluids, comprising the 
elements of statics, dynamics and hydrostaties, and elementary 
chemistry. 

7. CANADIAN AND BRITISH History, with questions in modern 
geography. 

8. TRANSLATION and grammar of any two of the following subjects: 
Greek, French, German. 

Fifty per cent. of the marks in every subject shall be required for 
a pass, and 75 per cent. for honours. 

The Registrar of the Medical Council is Dr. Richard Johnson. 
Prince Street, Charlottetown. f 

Province of Manitoba. 

The matriculation examination of McGill University is accepted 
by this province. The province holds an examination twice per year. 
The following are the fixed requirements:—(1) LATIN, (2) MATHEMA- 
TICS, (3) ENGLISH, (4) History, (5) Botany, (6) Prysics. Subjects 1, 
2, 3, 4 the same as required for the Arts Matriculation of Manitoba 
University, Parts I. and II., and the same standard shall be required 
to enable the candidate to pass. 

Details of this examination can be obtained from the Registrar of 

the University of Manitoba. 
British Columbia. 

The College of Physicians and Surgeons of this province does not 
hold an examination in general education but accepts the examina- 
tions recognized by the various boards and universities of the 
Dominion. 
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This province examines all candidates for a license in the profes- 
sional branches, both primary and final. For dates of these examl- 
nations see almanack at beginning of the Calendar. Dr. C. J. Fagan, 
Victoria, B.C., is the Registrar and Secretary of the Council. 


North-West Territories. 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons of the North-West Terri- 
tories has no standard of matriculation. It accepts that of any 
Canadian Medical Board or University. 

According to the Amended Medical Ordinances (1900), a licenciate 
of any province in Canada may register and practice in the North- 
West Territories on payment of the sepcial fee and without exami- 
nation. The College reserves the right of examining graduates of 
all Universities. 

Hugh W. Bain, M.D., of Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, is the 
Registrar. The dates fixed for examinations will be found in the 
almanack. 


Newfoundland. 


The Newfoundland Medical Board has a standard of preliminary 
education equivalent to that required by the General Council of 
Medical Education of Great Britain. 


The examinations for 1900-01 will consist of :— 


Compulsory. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—~Including grammar, composition and literature. 

ARITHMETIC.—Including vulgar and decimal fractions, and the ex- 
traction of the square root. 

ALGEBRA.—To the end of simple equations. 

GEOMETRY.—Euclid, books i, ii, iii, with easy questions on the sub- 
ject matter of the same. 

LATIN.—Including grammar, translation from specified authors, and 
translation of easy passages not taken from such authors. 

ELEMENTARY MecHaAntics of Solids and Fluids.t 





Optional.§ 


History OF BRITISH AMERICA.—With questions in modern geography. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.—With questions of modern geography. 
FRENCH.—Translation and grammar. 

GERMAN.—Translation and grammar. 

GREEK.—Translation and grammar.| 
MAGNETISM AND HILECTRICITY. 
CHEMISTRY. 





(a) The Board will not, in future, accept any certificate of pass in 
matriculation or preliminary examination in general education ‘unless 
the whole of the subjects included in the matriculation or preliminary 
examination required by the Council for registration of students of 
medicine have been passed at the same time. . 


¢+ Latin for 1901. Cesar Gallic War, Book I, or Virgil, Aineid,*Book I 
t As in Blackie’s Elements of Dynamics, or an equivalent, 


§ In co icating with the Registrar, studs re : 
§ mmunicating with the Registrar, students will please state th ‘. 
chosen. é optional subject 


|| Greek for 1901, Xenophon, Anabasis, Book I; or Hellenica, Book I. 
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(6) Provided that a certificate of having passed a University 
examination required for graduation in Arts, or a senior or higher 
local University examination, or an Intermediate grade examination 
of the Council of Higher Education of Newfoundland, or of the Grade 
I. license for teachers of Newfoundland, wherein the specified sub- 
jects of general education are included, may be recognized for the 
purpose of registration. 

In order to pass a candidate must make fifty per cent. of marks in 
each subject. 

Certificates will be issued to successful candidates showing the 
subjects in which they passed, and the extent to which their know- 
ledge of these subjects was tested. 

Candidates who have passed the above examination will be ad- 
mitted without further preliminary examination at all Canadian and 
American colleges. 

TEXT Booxs.—Except when otherwise specified the books 
prescribed by the Council of Higher Education are recommended. 
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TIME TABLES FOR SESSION 1900-1901. 











y — 
Time Tables for the Session of 1901-02 will be issued to each student with his Lectw 
Room ticket on enregistration. 
TIME TABLE OF FIRST YEAR LECTURES. 
| Wn ed as an We Lecture r 
‘CCTURES \ .| Tues.| Wed.; Thur.) Fri. | Sat. 
LECTURES. lon. Tues. ed lheatre. 
‘ ‘ {Autumn & Wint 
AMNatOMy (2... covesccsccers 9 9 9 9 O° P26, eles eran wut 
ESRQNER ena 355.5 SR t eee 8 OD 4 et eee 4 Ses es {Winter & Spri 
Fhyeislogy: ; Terms No. 1. 
( Dermat So ee pn 4 ae PRO § Autumn Term 
: = ? No. III. 
OPES 6S Ls 9h ee eee ean ae ae < | ze 
Sete 5% 5's « 2 Liscecel” Didecetccd § Winter ioem 
i Terms No. IIL 
i © OE TIA S Veh ocwile peewee e i veev eee g ) Autumn Term 
BUOIOEY esos lec thee oe cette) ver ver 2 samt 
Bacteriology oe ce be sevivan se oe pe vere Z ee CU Ae re ee eee ee | Spring Term. 
Laboratory Work. 
Practical Anatomy........-.| 10-1 | 10-1 | 10-1 | 10-1 | 10-1 9-1 
| APTAC? PRYSIGIORY 16.26 00s «5 6\0 | els ove LPR wath or, | rae un ne grey, 
~Frac. Histology. pis a/aher@O@) de ts oe EE Be Os ORGY Bo ee DP er 4-6 9—12)Winter and Spring 
*Prac. Chemistry... ......+- 10-12) 10-12: 10-12) 10-12)......}...... Winter Term. 
. | > - PAD I Biological Tabo 
*Prac. Biology SOY ne RON oe oe ROL a SOO | a-ee be me fae Om) |eeeess|< tory Art Bld’g: 
fF Autumn Term, 
| ENROLL ILO © Paares inns ase so d'0's, owl. ge Bless A ae ee ae son aee So Re ee Spring Term. 
* Olass taken in two divisions. 
. TIME TABLE OF SECOND YEAR LECTURES 
| ; : = ig Lecture — 
CTU RES. Mon. | fues.| Wed. | Thur.| Fri. | Sat. oat 
Bl eau et a ese Theatre. 
) {Autumn & Win 
Anatomy oseeve40eete ert ateneeve 8 @ Q ) Y 9g Q eve ee } ‘Terms No. Ee 
us Physiologyi. sos. sep sec eeeese J Naame hee ee ees PE AES ae se No. I. 
GHEMIStLY -»'e.6 ee oye0 ee ooh Weareaee a 3 EY Pasay Ry ee No. III. 
Pharmacology f 
4 s28e88e 4 e«eew ee 4 She Mets le No. | 
and Therapeutics,... | 
Laboratory Work: | | 3a 
: ' . ' , |}sAutumn & Win 
Practical Anatomy.......-..- 10-h | 10-1 | 10-1 | 10-1} 10-1 | 10-1 |) Terms, 
+Prac. Chemistry. .-..--..- .-.| 9-11) 9-11) 9-1LI) 9-11) 9-11 | Y-]] Spring Term. 
} F 
t Prac: Physiology eerr ree ve ee 94 coe e er teow eee 24 perteeeel|seeeve ve 
; Prac. Histology. ieee soreees | eens 4—6 tees a6 leseeee 9-12 Autumn Term. 
+ Half the class only. 
& 


Nore.—Students of the second year a a not engaged in the laboratories are required to attend the ¢ 
Patients’ Clinics (only) of M, G. H. or R. V. H.11 a.m lo 1 p.m, ; attendance to average two hours per we 
Certificates required for graduation. 
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; y \ 
TIME TABLE OF THIRD YBAR LECTURES, 
LEOTURES. \Lon, Tues. Wed. Thur Eri. Sat. | Lecture Theatre. at | 


MUECOIOLY 6 eee ieee. Sat eg PE eee hye III 

RR eee Ss eas es veel arte iyi Pe 10 $11<12 10 TRIE TR Vora hah EN Itt 

Bureery ........- Ps a 10 PW We, ee Seal eee Yn eee III ‘4 fe 

Jurisprudence and Mental J mat © | ‘ ren 
Ee eee bs ey Pe a tabaci Ne ti | 

Pharmacology and 


**# ee **e te eee 
mmerapeutics.¢....65 ))° 2°" | 


l1 Sth oes preteen’, kell I bai 
General Patholo f BF Tas Shan J fees sesfesccecesleecceeee] LIT—Autumn Term at 
. BY + seeeee 9 5 4 OR Pr Ome 9 |..ee-++-| [+ Jan.—March | 
; ft 
‘Hygiene and Bacter-— / a Ay ae 9 pad s-onitecldeteen 9 oeeeees) LI T~Autumn Term 
MES eR ss s6 cctaue cs, UL. 8 ese Vk eae see “ak noes | 11I—March—June 
Morbid AI al osteo ohh by cet Od oe ee. OFT Ter Sere Re oe) ey 
fas ee i 2 P parite fe sok a 2p.m. ] bee ee eee! . oa 
Clinical Medicine........ 4 RVH | MGH |’.,.....)RVH | M@H |........ | tod 
Clinical S ree J 1 p.m. 2 aKa hs eek ies |) Da tacts o- al ) Rb 
urgery..... "°° ) | MGH RVH }....++0.. MGH RUVSE  loikeak. (ae 


) Path Lab. Winter es} 
- } 5; Path. Lab. > eit, or 
Practical a ge 16 Ler st 1-6 1 Shes Ate wa 


Clinical and Sanitary J 1-6 “Sip eS 1—6 6 |.... \. | Chem. Lab. Autumn } 
TD ee ee L | | | can 

Bacteriology and Hygiene. .| 46 eG Bed A oes, 16 t+ |..+-..../ Path. Lab. Autumn OR | 

Clinical Microscopy........ 4-6 ah tice, Sac 1g 4-5 | .,.....| Path. Lab, Spring 

Operative reer st .. 16 Sob) a ae Pe OS pie eee ' Anat. Lab. Spring see 








*% Alternate weeks, M.G.H.and R.V.H. + Optional. | Classes taken in groups. 
§ Weekly for alternate months R.V.H. and M.G.H. 
|| 
TIME TABLE OF FOURTH YEAR LECTURES. th 


: LECTURES. Mon. Tues, Wed, | Thur. Fri, Sat. Lecture Theatret 


aaa 11 Ls Fa es 1] men TIL 


ledicine . eda hk Py 0 9 aba 1) Cr he Mahe hee rae III ; 
| os Te an 10 bey Ty |e EE Cr Itr Lah 
led, arid Sur, Pathology......... _ pep eactt co bbe she yal Jia MEGA SENS LIL . 
phthalmology a Se ae 11 ARERR Sa NON, Se.) SRO Eee ie ALY IIL j\’ 
La} Weg Pe AS Pai de Pes t V.H. | 
l 12 -] 12-1 12-1 11-12 M. G. HH. 


. ] Set ae Ae ] em . Vv. Ho. be tt 
] see es ee Y's 6-16 ore 6 l ‘ee eee ig Sea M.G. H. rat i 


2555, (3 Bi aiken Beg Ro ia au: M.G@>H. mire 
2 Patalows % Bi Ledeae Coa iene my PE: 2 aa he 


ynecological Operations. ..|.... ne 11 EEC MAAS PRL A es R. V. H. an 


eet Tea 
nical Ophthalmology. i pers. Suche Be ies fe 1 oO Shag sas M. G. H: onan | 
SIG tet ak Ua es er an Bae ei R. V. H. Cee 
i uneeate EDicin Se’ UW oa by oh Caress M.G, H. 
ey 1 ais ee Sa Ba Goi es var |teeeees, Rh. V.H. 
orbid Anitomy...... 


ini ' / 9 2 Maternity ri 
inical Obstetrics...... ines { rafiel ae Gt Dales act | ba eive Sh. pe Oh ae Yn 1-2 30 loapital. Bit | 


linical Medicine......... 


ut Patients’ Clinics..... \ ge Pal 
J 
( 

inical Surgery......... 


yne@cological Clinics 


‘tmatological (ae os is soeteedaeasseeal in, kl CTO POELEAS ater & M. G. HH. 
*nito-Urinary CHIC... ee [Stee or URE whe or e°e) n/c Pee abs ) te 3 Bo-V.78: 
S€ases of Children Clinic..}|.... hay a Ree Nee ee ey Se he M. G.H 


So Sa a a 1| 
f 
l 





edi . | | 
Cal and Surgical : > 1 arAe Be cilasb oth aheeeie jreneee Ne Autumn Term a) Be 
2) a re | | es aa 
, . - - 
dren SrIseases. 02s 4, ou ieee i rer ee iN eae Winter Term a i 
Sips Tentiaaaa : : ‘ oon at —_— + -- ns Bh aa 
* In groups of eight or ten t In groups of four. { Alternate weeks M.G,H. and R.V.H. ae | 
= L Ss ‘ z g ; + | wie 
§ Weekly for altespate momths M.G.H. and R.V.H. ES 


Special time table published for the Clinics whith are attended in groups. tad 
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COURSES OF LECTURES. 


The Corporation of the University, on the recommendation 
of the Faculty of Medicine, in 1894, consented to the exten- 
sion of the courses of lectures in medicine over a period of 
about nine months instead of six. 

By this means, (1) The students of the primary years have 
a more ample opportunity of becoming acquainted, by labora- 
tory work, with those branches of study which form the 
scientific basis of their profession, and (2) the final students 
will be able to utilize to better advantage the abundance of 
clinical material provided in the two Hospitals. 

3y this arrangement the actual number of didactic lec 
tures per session was decreased, but a corresponding increase 
was made in the amount of tutorial work and individual 
teaching in the laboratories for Chemistry, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Pathology and Bacteriology as well as giving more 
Montreal General Hospitals a greater number of ward classes 
were also made possible during the session. 

The Faculty expects, by thus increasing the time that the 
different professors, lecturers and demonstrators devote to 
each student, to accomplish two very important ends: First, 
to do away with the injurious effects which result from 
attempting to condense the teaching of medicine and surgery 
into four or even five sessions of six months; Second, to give 
each student a sounder and more thoroughly practical know- 
ledge of his profession than could be obtained by attending 
during even five sessions of six months each. 


9 
Zoo 


Anatomy. 


PROFESSOR, FRANCIS J. SHEPHERD. 
LECTURER, J. A. SPRINGLE. 
LECTURER.AND SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR, J. G. McCARTHY. 

( R. Tarr MACKENZIE. 
ey Baa | J. A. HENDERSON. 
DEMONSTRATORS, 
; wJ. J.. ROSS. 
| A. E. ORR. 


A. T. BAZIN. 
| H. M. CHURCH. 
| W. G. REILLY. 
R. A. WESTLEY. 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, 


Anatomy is taught in the most practical manner possible, 
and its relation to Medicine and Surgery fully considered. 
The lectures are illustrated by the fresh subject, moist and 
dry preparations, sections, models and plates, and drawings 

on the blackboard. 

A course of practical demonstrations in Medical, surgical 
and ‘l'opographical Anatomy is also given in the final year of 
the course. 

The department of Practical Anatomy is under the direct 
control and personal supervision of the Professor of Anatomy, 
assisted by his staff of Demonstrators. 

he methods of teaching are similar to those of the best 
European schools, and Students are thoroughly grounded in 
this branch. 

Every student must be examined at least three times on 
each part dissected, and no certificate is given unless the 
examinations are satisfactory. 

Special Demonstrations on the Brain, Thorax, Abdomen, 
Bones, ete., are frequently given. Prizes are awarded at the 
end of the Session for the best examination on the fresh 
subject. 

The Dissecting Room is open from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. 

- Abundance of material can be obtained, owing to the 
Anatomy Act of the Province of Quebec. 
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Chemistry. 
PROFESSOR, GILBERT P. GIRDWOOD. 

The course of this subject is carefully graded. Students 
of the first year receive lectures on Chemical and Physiologi- 
eal Physics and the general principles and theories of the 
science. In the second year the course on chemistry is ex- 
tended to embrace its application to physiology and medi- 
cine, and includes a course in Organic Chemistry. The lee- 
tures are fully illustrated by experiments, for which the 

\ department is equipped with all modern Lecture-room 
apparatus. 
Practical Chemistry. 
PROFESSOR R. F. RUTTAN, 


‘ 4 a> = 

ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, Mi Kh BROWN, 
A, T.: IRVINE, 

LABORATORY ASSISTANT, CHARLES STEVENSON. 


Laboratory instruction in practical chemistry is given dur- 
ing each of the first three years of study throughout one 
term. 

The first year’s course illustrates the general principles of 
chemical action and the properties of typical elements. Dur- 
ing the second year the course will include methods of quali- 
tative analysis and the detection of poisons. In the third year 
| a course of clinical and sanitary chemistry is given, in which 
| the student is made familiar with the application of chem- 
istry to the diagnosis and prevention of disease. Special 
attention is directed to instructing the student in making 
accurate notes of his experiments and his conclusions. These 
notes. are examined daily and criticised. 

Physiology. 
PROFESSOR, WESLEY MILLSs. 
LECTURER, W. S. Morrow. 
DEMONSTRATORS, J. W. SCANE AND A. A. ROBERTSON. 


The purpose of this course is to make Students thoroughly 


J acquainted, as far as time permits, with modern Physiology; 
Ps ‘ : = “ P y ’ 4 t 
We _ its methods, its deductions, and the basis on which the latter 


rest. Accordingly a full course of lectures is given, in which 
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the physical, the chemical and other aspects of the subject 
receive attention. 

In addition to the use of diagrams, plates, mode ls, ete., 
every ae ment of the subject is experimentally illustrated, 
Lhe <perime nts are aes tree from elaborate technique, 
and many of them are of a kind susceptible of ready imita- 
tion by the Student. The lab oratory work for students i 
been greatly increased and during the session of 1901-1902 
apparatus to the value of over three thousand dollars will be 
added to the students’ laboratory. 

Laboratory work for Senior Students _— 

(1.) During a part of the Session there will be a course on 
Physiological Chemistry, in which the Student will, under 
direction, investigate food stuf 8, digestive action, blood, and 


the more important secretions and excre tions including urine, 


3 


All the ; apparatus and materia 
vided. 


tor this course will be pro- 


(2.) The remainder of the Session will be devoted to the 
performance of experiments which are unsuitable for demon- 
stration to a large class eS the lecture room, or that require 
the use of « oo methods, apparatus, etc., together with 
such as each individual of the class can himself conduct. 
Laboratory ‘ieee for Junior Students :-— 

This will be somewhat similar to the course for senior 
students, but simpler and anatomico- physiological rather than 
chemical; like the w ork for second year erg, its main 
object will be .the illustration of unportant physiological 
principles 

Histology. 
PROFESSOR, GEO. WILKINS. 
LECTURER, N. D. GuNn. 
| HueH B. FRASER. 
WALTER B. Fiske. 
EK. R. Brown. 
DAVID PATRICK. 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, 


The teaching of Histology and Microscopical Methods is 


, Spread over two years. During both years practical instruc- 


‘ — 
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tion will be given upon the preparation and mounting of 
specimens. Students will also be required to make drawings 
of the specimens prepared by them. 

For the first year students, work will commence immedi- 
ately after the Christmas holidays and continue until the end 
of the session. The course will consist of laboratory work and 
demonstrations, with occasional lectures upon elementary and 
systematic histology up to and including the digestive sys 
tem. At the end of the session a practical examination will 
be held on the work done. 

The second year students will commence work with the 
beginning of the session and continue until the Christmas 
holidays. The course will be a continuation of the first year’s 
work, completing the subject of histology. Demonstrations 
will be given embracing the whole subject. The examina- 
tons will be held at the end of the course and will be both 
written and practical, and cover the whole of histology. 


Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 
Prorgssor, A. D. BLACKADER. 
" R. A. KERRY. 


DEMONSTRATORS, a 
| J. W. HALSBEY. 


The lectures on this subject are graded in the following 
manner : 

During the primary course attention is directed chiefly to 
Pharmacology, including the important chemical and phy- 
sical properties of the various drugs, and a brief considera- 
tion of their physiological action ; therapeutics is considered 
only in outline. A complete museum of Materia Medica 
affords the student opportunity for making himself acquainted 
with the drugs themselves. During the session a course of 
demonstrations on Practical Materia Medica and Pharmacy 
is given. 

During the final course the physiological action of drugs 
is dwelt upon at length, and attention is given to the thera- 
peutic application of all drugs and remedial measures. Pre- 
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scription writing and the various modes of administering o . 

drugs are explained and illustrated. During the course a a 

series of lectures will be delivered in the theatres of the hospi- : 
tals on special cases or groups of cases, Ulustrating important Re 
points in both general and special Therapeutics. be 

by Sean 

Medicine. Ay 

eet 

PROFESSOR, JAMES STEWART. mie |. 

EB’. G. FINLEY. 4) 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS, es A. LAFLEUR. 
C. F. MARTIN. | ea 
DEMONSTRATOR, S, RIDLEY MACKENZIE. : 


Git 
While the lectures on this subject are mainly devoted to fee) 
Special Pathology and Therapeutics, no opportunity is lost ial 
of illustrating and explaining the general laws of disease. had 
With the exception of* certain affections seldom or never ih 
observed in this country, all the important internal diseases of 
the body, except those peculiar to women and children, are {| 
discussed, and their Pathological Anatomy illustrated by the i} 


large collection of morbid preparations in the University | 
Museum, and by fresh specimens contributed by the Professor Bar| 
of Pathology. 

The College possesses an extensive series of plates and 


models illustrative of the Histological and Anatomical HH 
appearances of disease, and the wards of the General and ai 
Royal Victoria Hospitals afford the lecturer ample oppor- eb 
tunities to refer to living examples of very many of the mala- | aie 
dies he describes, and to demonstrate the results of treatment. ai | 
Clinical Medicine. mt 1 
PROFESSOR, JAMES STEWART. i | 

ASSOCIATE Prormssors, F. G. FInteY AND H. A. LAFLEUR. Ome 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, C. F. MARTIN. ye 
| ( G. GORDON CAMPBELL. Ee | | 
LECTURERS, / W. F. Hamiurton. ani 


The instruction in Clinical Medicine is conducted in the | 
theatres, wards, out-patient rooms and laboratories of the Hit 
Royal Victoria and Montreal General Hospitals. | 
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The courses include :— 

I. The reporting of cases by every member of the Gradu- 
ating Class, a certain number of beds being assigned to each 
student. | 

II. Bedside instruction for members of the Graduating 
Class. 

III. Two Clinies weekly in each hospital. 

1V. Tutorial instruction for the Junior Classes, in the 
wards and out-patient rooms of both hospitals. 

V. Instruction in- Clinical Chemistry and Bacteriology. 

Surgery. 
PROFESSOR, THOMAS G. RODDICK. 
( J. M. ELDER. 


LECTURERS, sO 
( A. EH. -GARROW. 


This course consists of the Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery and Surgical Pathology, illustrated by a large collection 
of preparations from the Museum, as well as by specimens 
obtained from cases under observation at the Hospitals. The 
greater part of the course, however, is devoted to the Prac- 
tice of Surgery, in which attention is constantly drawn to 
eases which have been observed by the class during the ses- 
sion. The various surgical appliances are exhibited, and 
their uses and application explained. Surgical Anatomy and 
Operative Surgery form special departments of this course. 

Clinical Surgery. 
PROFESSOR, JAMES BELL. 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, GEORGE HE. ARMSTRONG. 
( J. A. HUTCHISON. 
. J. M. ELDER. 
( A. E. GARROW. 


LECTURERS, 


DEMONSTRATOR, KENNETH CAMERON, 
The teaching in Clinical Surgery is conducted at the Mont- 
real General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. 
I. In the amphitheatre of each of these Hospitals, demon- 
trations are given and operations are performed before the 
senior and junior classes on alternate days. 
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II. Small ward classes of about ten men in each are taken 
through the wards by the surgeon in attendance. and in 
struction given at the bedside concerning the nature and 
management of surgical cases, in each hospital, at least once 
per week. 

Ill. Beds are assigned to students in rotation. and each 
student is required to carefully study and report cases and to 


assist in the surgical dressing of the same. Certificates of 


case reporting are given, and are essential to eraduation. 
IV. In the Out-patient Department students have an ex- 
ceptionally good opportunity to study a great variety of \in- 
Juries, to witness operations in minor surgery, to come into 
personal contact with patients and to take part in the applica- 


flon of a variety of surgical dressings and appliances. 


Obstetrics and Diseases of Infants. 


PROFESSOR, J. CHALMERS CAMERON. 
LECTURER, D. J. EVANS. 
( T. P. SHaw. 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATORS, 
/ JAMES BARCLAY. 


This course will embrace : (1) Lectures on the principles 
and practice of the obstetric art, illustrated by diagrams, fresh 


and preserved specimens, the artificial pelvis, complete sets 
of models illustrat 


ing deformities of the pelvis, wax prepara- 
tions, bronze mechanical pelvis, etc. (2) Bedside instruc- 
tion in the Montreal Maternity, including external palpita- 
tion, pelvimetry, the management and after-treatment of 
cases. (3) A complete course on obstetric operations with 
the phantom and preserved foetuses. (4) The diseases of 
infancy. (5) A course of individual clinical instruction at 
the Montreal Maternity. 

Arrangements have been made for a graded course in 
Obstetrics, instruction being given separately to third year 
and final students. 

Particular attention is given to Clinical instruction, and a 


Clinical examination in Midwifery similar to that held in 
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Medicine and Surgery now forms part of the final exami- 
nation. 

A short course of lectures on diseases of infancy is given, 
supplemented by Clinical demonstration and ward work. 


Qynzecology. 
PROFESSOR, WM. GARDNER. 
Lecturer, F. A. M. LOCKHART. 
, J. D. CAMERON. 
DEMONSTRATORS, 1 Ww. W. CHIPMAN. 

The didactic course is graded, and consists of from forty to 
forty-five lectures given at intervals alternating with the lee- 
tures of Obstetrics and extending throughout the session. 
The anatomy and physiology of the organs and parts con- 
cerned are first discussed. Then the various methods of exam- 
ination are fully described, the necessary instruments exhi- 
bited, and their uses explained. 

The diseases peculiar to women are considered as fully as 
time permits, somewhat in the following order :—Disorders 
of Menstruation; Leucorrhoea; Diseases of the External Gen- 
ital Organs; Inflammations, Lacerations and Displacements 
of the Uterus; Pelvic Cellulitis and Peritonitis and Inflamma- 
tions of the Ovaries and Fallopian Tubes; Benign and Ma- 
lignant growths of the Uterus; Tumors of the Ovary; Dis- 
eases of the Bladder and Urethra. The lectures are illus- 
trated as fully as possible by drawings and morbid specimens. 

Clinical teaching, including out-patient and bed-side in- 
struction, is given at both Royal Victoria and Montreal Gen- 
eral hospitals by Professor Gardner and Doctors Lockhart, 
Chipman and Cameron. A large amount of Clinical material 
is thus available for practical instruction in this department 
of medicine. Numerous operations are done before the class, 
and made the subject of remarks. In addition to the ward- 
patients, each hospital conducts a large out-patient Gynae- 
ecological Olinic, to which advanced students are admitted in 


7 ro ; e : a ° y+ m — ® ; “ : 
‘rotation and instructed in digital and bi-manual examination 
and in the use of instruments for diagnosis. 

Particular attention is thus given to Clinical instruction, 


‘ 


and a Clinical examination in Gynaecology similar to that 
held in Medicine and Surgery now forms part of the final 
examination. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

PROFESSOR, GEO. WILKINS. 

This course includes Insanity, the subject being treated of 
in its Medical as well as Medico-Legal aspects. Special atten- 
tion 1s devoted to the subject of blood stains, the clinical 
microscopic and spectroscopic tests for which are fully de- 
scribed and shown to the class. The various spectra of blood 
in its different conditions are shown by the Microspectroscope, 
so well adapted for showing the reactions with exceedingly 
minute quantities of suspected material. Recent researches 
in the diagnosis of human from animal blood are alluded to. 
In addition to the other subjects usually included in a course 
of this kind, Toxicology is taken up. The modes of action 
of poisons, general evidence of poisoning and classification of 
poisons are first treated of, after which the more common 
poisons are described, with refernce to symptoms, post-mortem 
appearance and chemical tests. ‘The post-mortem appear- 
ances are illustrated by plates, and the tests are shown to the 
class. A series of demonstrations and Clinics will be given 
by Prof. Johnston on the Medico-Legal cases arising out of 
the coroner’s court, as well as those in the Montreal General 
Hospital. In this way Students will have practical clinical 
instruction in methods of Medico-Legal investigation in civil 
as well as in criminal cases. 

An optional practical course in Legal Medicine, open to 
students who have fulfilled the necessary requirements in 
Legal Medicine, will be given by Dr. Johnston. In connec- 
tion with this is a series of demonstrations and clinics on 
the medico-legal cases of the Coroner’s Court and those aris- 
ing out of cases in the Montreal General Hospital. A 
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special certificate will be given by the Faculty to those who 
pass the examination held in cennection with this course. 

A course open to graduates in Medicine leading to the 
Diploma of Legal Medicine is given under the Department 
of Medical Jurisprudence in co-operation with other depart- 
ments in the Faculty. (See Post-Graduate Instruction, 
p- Tt 

Ophthalmology and Otology. 
PROFESSOR, FEF’. BULLER. 
( J. J. GARDNER. 


LECTURERS, 5 Ji W 


DEMONSTRATOR, W. G. M. BYERS. 


. STIRLING. 


This will include a course of twenty-five lectures on dis- 
eases of the Eye and Ear, both didactic and clinical. In the 
former, the general principles of diagnosis and treatment will 
be dealt with, including three lectures on the errors of re- 
fraction and faults of accommodation. At the clinical lec- 
tures given in the Hospitals, cases illustrative of the typical 
forms of ordinary disease of the Eye and Ear will be exhi- 
bited and explained to the class. In the out-patients’ de- 
partment of each Hospital students have excellent opportu- 
nities of gaining clinical experience. 

Biology. 


D. P. PENHALLOW, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY. 
EK. W. MAcBRIDE, ‘es ZOOLOGY. 


The course in elementary Biology is designed to prepare 
for special study in medical subjects. Under the supervision 
of the professors of Botany and Zoology it will be given dur- 
ing the autumn term—zoology first eight weeks; botany, last 
four weeks. by 

A.—Ammal Brology. 

The Course in Animal Biology will discuss the fundamental 
properties of protoplasm ; the principles of the formation of 
tissues; the formation of organs; an outline of vertebrate 
structure and function, as exemplified by Paramoecium and 
Vorticella, Hydra, Lumbricus and the Dog-fish. 

Two lectures and one laboratory period each week. 


-_ ~~ 
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B.—Plant biology. 
“ 

The Course in Plant Biology will deal chiefly with the gen- 
properties of cytoplasm ; the structure and nature of the 
plant cell; movement; nutrition ; respiration ; fixation of car- 
bon; division of labor and origin of organs; evolution ot 
plant forms. These principles will be illustrated in their 
more simple forms by a Myxomycete, Pleurococcus, Spiro- 
gyra and Oedogonium, Fucus, Saccharomyces and Pteris. 


Two lectures and one demonstration each week. 
Pathology. 


PROFESSOR, J. G. ADAMI. 

LECTURER, A. G. NICHOLS. 
; ( D .D. MacTaGGART. 
DEMONSTRATORS, ? it 
i D. P. ANDERSON. 


" 


ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR, D. A. E. 
FELLOWS, W. W. ForRD AND J. MCCRAB. 


ARCHIBALD. 


The following courses constitute the teaching on this sub- 
ject :— 

1. A eourse of General Pathology for Students of the 
Third Year (optional for those of the Fourth). Lectures 
lout the year. 


are delivered twice weekly throug 


9. A course of demonstrations in the performance of Au- 
topsies for Students of the Third Year. ‘The demonstrations 
are held once a week, from October until Christmas. 

3. Demonstrations upon the Autopsies of the week for 
Students of the two final years. These are given during the 
session by Dr. Adami at the Royal Victoria Hospital, and 
by Dr. Wyatt Johnston at the General Hospital. 

Praetical Courses. 

4. The performance of autopsies. Each student 1s required 
to take an active part in at least six autopsies. The autopsies 
are conducted at the General and Royal Victoria Hospitals 
by the Pathologists of the Hospitals and their assistants. In 


addition to the actual performance of the sectio cadavervs,. 


students are expected to attend the practical instruction given 
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in connection wtih each autopsy, in the method of prepara- 
tion and microscopic examination of the removed tissues, so 
as to become proficient in methods of preparation, staining 
and, mounting. 

). A practical course in Morbid Histology for Students of © 
the Third Year. This class is held once a week during the 
‘winter months. Six sections are as a rule distributed at each 
meeting of the class so that each student obtains a large and 
representative series of morbid tissues, and upon an average 
twenty minutes are devoted to the description and examina- 
tion of each specimen. Laboratory fee to cover cost of 
slides, reagents, microscope, etc., $5. 

6. A course of demonstrations upon Morbid Anatomy (Mu- 
seum specimens) once weekly during the winter months, for 
students of the Fourth Year. 

In addition to the above the staff of the department give 
instruction to the more advanced students who desire to un- 
dertake any special work in the laboratories. Classes in clin- 
ical pathology and microscopy are given from time to time 
at the Pathological Laboratory and at the General and Royal 
Victoria Hospitals under the direction of the Professors of 
Clinical Medicine. In connection with this department, two 
researches and teaching fellowships have been established 7 
one by the Faculty of Medicine and one by the Governors. 


Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine. 


PROFESSOR, ROBT. CRAIK. 


SANITATION AND PROF. ROBT. CRAIK. 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, PROF. WYATT JOHNSTON. 


SANITARY CHEMISTRY, Pror. R. F. RUTTAN. 
BACTERIOLOGY, Pror. J. G. ADAmnt. 


A. J. WILLIAMS, 
DEMONSTRATORS, , 'd 
} H. B. YATsEs. 

Lhe Department of Public Health and Preventive Medi- 
cine has, owing to its endowment by Sir Donald A. Smith, 
been made one of the most important subjects of the third 
year. 
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Medical Buildings.—Laboratory of Hygiene. 
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Medical Buildings.—Bacteriological Laboratory. 
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The instruction will consist of two lectures per week for 
the whole session. A systematic course in Bacteriology and 
Preventive Medicine, including Serum Therapy, will be fol- 
lowed by courses on the sanitary relations of water, soil, food, 
and air, the use and relative value of disinfectants, domestic 
sanitation, including plumbing, heating, ventilation, the con- 
struction of habitations, etc., and will be illustrated by models 
and special apparatus. Lectures will also be given on per- 
sonal hygiene, including bathing, exercise, etc., and on cli- 
mate and health resorts. In addition to the course of sys- 
tematic lectures, laboratory courses will be given in the 
Pathological and Chemical laboratories on Bacteriology and 
sanitary Chemistry. The laboratory work will extend over a 
period of three months, and will be given twice weekly. 

A working museum and model room is equipped with 
working models and apparatus to illustrate the application of 


hygienic principles. | Demonstrations will be given in the 
hygienic museum from time to time as required. (See 
Museums. ) 


Laryngology and Rhinology. 


Prorgessor, H. S. BIRKETT. 
DEMONSTRATOR, H. D. HAMILTON. 


This course will consist of practical lessons in the use of 
the Laryngoscope and Rhinoscope. The instruction will be 
earried on with small classes, so that individual attention may 
be insured. A limited number of clinical lectures bearing 
upon interesting cases attending the clinic will be delivered 
during the session. These lectures will be, however, of an 
eminently practical nature. 

Mental Diseases. 
PROFESSOR, T. J. W. BURGESS. 

This course will comprise a series of lectures at the Unt- 
versity on Insanity in its various forms, from a medical as 
well as from a medico-legal standpoint. The various types 
of mental diseases will be illustrated by cases in the Verdun 
Asylum, where clinical instruction will be given to groups 
of senior students at intervals throughout the session. 
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Diseases of Infants and Children. 
Pisrecosae. ( A. D, BLACKADER. 
) J. C. CAMERON. 

Although this subject does not constitute a special chair in 
the University, systematic instruction is given (a) in connec- 
tion with the chair of Obstetrics and Diseases of Infants, by 
Prof. Cameron ; (b) by a course of lectures, clinical and 
didactic by Prof. Blackader, and (c) through the Children’s 
Clinie at the Montreal General] Hospital and at the Infants’ 
Home. 

LY’. 


DOUBLE COURSES. 
By special arrangements with the Faculty of Arts, it is now 


M.D., C.M., after only six years of study. 


[t has been decided to allow the the Primary subjects 


possible for students to obtain the double degree of ee ee and 


(Anatomy, Physiology and Chemistry) in medicine to count 
as Honor subjects of the third and fourth years in Arts.. It 
follows then that at the end of four years’ study a student 
may obtain his B.A. degree and have two years of his medical 
course completed. 

The remaining two years of study are devoted to the third 
and fourth year subjects in Medicine. 

The special provisions for Medica] Students in the Arts 
course are as follows :— 

During the first two years in the Faculty of Arts students 
taking the double course will complete their studies in 
Biology, Physics and Elementary Chemistry. 

I.—In the Third Year :— | 

(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology and 
Physiology, of First Year Medicine. a, 

(6) Either one or two of the courses which are not 
placed under the heading “ Science ” in the Arts 
curriculum, | 

(c) Either one or two hours weekly in Enetlish Com- 
position.* 


* Notn,—Students are recommended to distribute their En glish work over two years 


Il. Jn the Fourth Y ear 
(a) Anatomy and Practical Anatomy, Histology, 
Physiology, Chemistry, of Second Year Medicine. 
(6) One ot the courses which are not ines under 
the heading: “ Science ” if only one has heen taken 
i the Third Year. 
(c) One hour weekly in English ee Manes if only 
one has been taken in the Third. \ 
hs ale eS eal es ot re vistr ation mM the 


’ 


Medical Faculty must be presented at the beginning of each 


y ; : | 4) : 14 \ {° \ : 1 . t ] , ; ] 4. 
year to the Dean of the | acultv ot Arts: and at the end oj 


. : ; a A ; ’ 
each session 10 the first two vears ecertineates of attendance 


on lectures and of passing” the corre <P din examinations 


h 
th: 


ird and Fourth 


at the full 


must also be presented. At the end of the T 
Years certificates must be presented to show eur- 
riculum of the Medical Faculty for the year has been com- 
pleted. 

A certificate of Licentiate in Arts will be given along with 
the prof heat dj ree in Medicine to those who, previous to 
entrance upon their toon studies proper, have com- 
pleted two years in the Faculty Art US, and have diily passed 
the prescribed examinations aie 

The Faculty of Medicine strongly recommends students to 
take an Arts course before beginning Medicine whenever 
possible, devoting special attention to Chemistry, Biology, 
Physics, and German. Should a student have but one year 
at lis disposal he is advised to take Chemistry, Biology and 
Physies of the Faculty of Arts as a preliminary training 
for Medicine. 


V. 
GRADUATE AND ADVANCED COURSES. 


The Faculty of Medicine in 1896 established ph Sash 
and special courses in connection with the Montreal General 
and Roval Victoria Hospitals and the various laboratories in 
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the University buildings. These courses will. be continued 
1901. 

There will be two distinct sets of courses, one a short prac- 
tical and clinical course for medical men in general practice 
who desire to keep in touch with recent advances in Medi- 
cine, Surgery and Pathology, and who wish special clinical 
experience in Gynaecology, Ophthalmology, Laryngology, 
etc. his course will last about six weeks, beginning about 
the first of May. 

A special detailed programme will be prepared, and will be 
sent on application in February next. The fee, including 
hospital fees for both hospitals, is fifty dollars. 

Lhe other courses will be for those who have just com- 
pleted their regular course in Medicine, and desire special 
Laboratory or Clinical teaching before beginning practice. 

Arrangements have also been made to accommodate a lim- 
ited number of such graduates who desire advanced and 
research work. 

Commodious laboratories for advanced work have been 
equipped in connection with the Pathological and Clinical 
departments of both the Royal Victoria and Montreal Gen- 
eral Hospitals, and in connection with the general labora- 
tories for Pathology, Pharmacology, Physiology and Chem- 
istry, recently altered and extended in the new buildings of 
the Faculty. 

Recent graduates of recognized, universities desiring to 
qualify for examinations by advanced laboratory courses, or 
who wish to engage in special research, may enter at any 
time by giving notice, stating the courses desired and the 
time at their disposal. 

All the regular clinies and demonstrations of both hospitals 
will be open to such students on the same conditions as under- 
graduates in medicine of this University. 

These laboratories have been open for graduates since 
May ist, 1896. 

Further details regarding courses, fees, ete., may be ob- 
tained on application to the Registrar. 
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The Graduate Course of 1900. 


The Faculty of Medicine has completed 1 s Fifth special 
course of uiviietion for gal practitioners. This course 
began Tuesday, May 2nd, and closed June 10, 1900. 


The course consisted of :— 


(A.)—Laboratory Courses.—Systematic laboratory instruc- 
tion was given from 9 to 10.50 every morning in Microscopi- 
eal Methods. Clinical Microscopy, Clinical Chemistry and 
Clinical Bacteriology, including the histology of blood in 
disease and serum diagnosis. ‘These courses were condneted 
by Profs. Ruttan, Adami and Wyatt Johnston, assisted by 
Drs. C. F. Martin, N. D. Gunn, Nichols, Anderson and 
Yates. A course of Operative Surgery on the cadaver was 
given by Prof. Armstrong from 8 to 9 a.m. during the 
second, third and fourth weeks of the course. 


‘B.)—Laboratory and Special Demonstrations. — | hese de- 
monsfrations were given daily from 10.90 to midday, 
and consisted of one or more of the following: Modern 
treatment of Diphtheria, Prof. Finley ; Operative Midwifery, 
Prof. J. C. Cameron: Mental Diseases, Dr. Burgess; Medico- 
Legal Autopsy Methods, Prot Wyatt Johnston; Clinical use 
of Roentgen Rays, Prof. ere [llustrations of the 
Graphic method as applied to Physiology and Clinical Med- 
‘eine. Prof. W. Mills; Anatomical Demonstration on the 
Cadaver, Drs. McCarthy and Tait McKenzie ; Surgical 
Anatomy, Drs. Elder and J. Henderson ; Clinical Chemistry 
and Urinalysis, Prof. Ruttan ; Morbid Anatomy of certain 
diseases, Prof. Adami; Infant feeding (Modified Milk, ete.), 
Dr. Evans. 


(C).—Medical and Surgical Clinies.—For four days each 
week, during the first two hours of the afternoon, there 
were clinics on groups of cases in the wards of the Montreal 
General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. Those given in the 
Medical Wards of the Montreal General Hospital were given 
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by Profs. Blackader and Lafleur; in the Surgical Wards, by 
Prof. Shepherd and Dr, Elder; in the Royal Victoria Hospi- 
tal Medical Wards, by Prof. Stewart and Dr. C. F. Martin; 
in the Surgical Wards, by Prof. Bell and Dr. Garrow. In 
addition two or three ward classes were given weekly. 


(D.)—Clinicslin Special Departments of Medicine and Surgery.— 
One or more of these clinics were given in the Hos- 
pitals each afternoon, after the regular Medical or 
Surgical Clinic, and during the entire afternoon on Wednes- 
day and Saturday of each week. The following special 
Clinies were given : Ophthalmology in the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, by Prof. Buller; in the Montreal General Hospital, 
by Dr. J. Gardner; Dermatology, Prof. Shepherd; Genito- 
by Dr. J. Gardner and Dr. J. W. Stirling; Dermatology, 
Prot. Shepherd; Genito-Urinary Surgery, Prof. Bell; Orth- 
opedices, Dr..C. W. Wilson; Laryngology, Prof. Birkett and 
Dr. Hamilton; Gynaecology, Prof. Wm. Gardner and Dr. 
Chipman in the Royal Victoria Hospital, and Dr. Lockhart 
and Dr. J. W. Cameron in the Montreal Genera] Hospital ; 
Aseptic Midwifery (at the Montreal Maternity Hospital), 
Prof. J. C. Cameron; Diseases of Children, Prof. Blackader 
and Dr. G. G. Campbell. 

Ihe above course of instruction is given wholly apart from 
the regular lectures, clinics, etc., for undergraduates in medi- 
cine, and the Graduates may enter on the course at any time 
between May ist and June 15th. 

Practitioners who purpose attending this course may obtain 
programme of course for 1901 on application after March 
next to the Registrar. 


Diploma Course in Public Health. 


Lhe Faculty of Medicine in the session 1899-1900 jnsti- 
tuted a graduate course in Public Health and Sanitary 
Seience. This course will be given each year and the 
diplomas conferred at the annual convocation. 
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Candidates undertaking this Course must have possessed 
a degree in Medicine or other qualification of practice for at 
least twelve months before the candidate is competent. to 
receive the diploma. The following are the courses 
requisite :— 

1. Course of lectures in Public Health (to be omitted in 
the case of candidates who have attended such a course before 
graduation). 

9. A three months’ course of instruction upon infective 
and parasitic diseases of man and the domestic animals, which 
course shall include practical work in a bacteriological lab- 
oratory. 

8. A six months’ course of practical study of outdoor sani- 
tary work under a medical officer of health (to be omitted in 
the case of medical health officers holding appointments prior 
to the establishment of this diploma course). 

4. Three months’: attendance and clinical instruction at a 
hospital for infectious diseases (unless such course has already 
been taken prior to graduation). 

5. Three months’ instruction in sanitary chemistry and 
physics with practical work in a chemical laboratory. 

Examination for Diploma shall cover the following sub- 
jects :— 

1. Examination of clinical cases at an infectious hospital. 

9. The drawing up of outlines for annual and other reports 
of officers of health. 

8. Report upon the sanitary condition of some actual 
locality. 

1. The chemical analysis of liquids and gases and of speci- 
mens of food. 

5. Demonstration of the consideration and use of meteor- 
ological hygienic and sanitary apparatus. 

6. Microscopical examination of specimens submitted. 

7. Description of specimens of human and other diseased 
tissues. 
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8. Practical examination in the employment of the usual 
bacteriological methods. 

9. Ihe inspection of carcases of animals to be used for 
food. | 

The above examination shall be written and oral and prac- 
tical, and shall extend over a period of four days. 

Lhe following is a list of subjects included in the eurricu- 
lum of study :— 

(a) Sanitary Chemistry, examination of air, gases, water, 
the action of water on metals, milk and food; detection of 
poisons in articles of dress and of decoration; the chemistry 
of sewage. 

(0) Sanitary Physics : Hydrodynamics, pneumatics and 
hydraulics applied to hygiene, light and photometry ; heat 
and thermometry; the principles of hygrometry. 

(c) Sanitary Legislation : Statutes and by-laws relating 
to public health; the powers of public sanitary, authorities. 

(d) Bacteriology and Parasitology : Modes of propagation 
of disease and transmission of disease between man and man, 
and man and animals; bacteriological analysis in relation to 
public health matters; natural history of microbes and animal 
parasites. 

(e) Vital Statistics :Caleulation and tabulation of returns 
of births, marriages, and deaths and diseases. 

(f) Nosology : Definition in nomenclature and classifica- 
tion of disease. 

(g) Meteorology and Climatology : The eeographical and 
topographical distribution of disease. 

(h) Preventiwe Medicine and Practical Sanitation, 

The fee for the Diploma shall be $20. 


Diploma of Legal Medicine. 


The Faculty of Medicine has decided to grant a Diploma 
in Legal Medicine, and to give Post-Graduate instruction 
leading to this diploma during the session of 1901-1902. 
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Candidates for the diploma must possess a degree in Medi- 
cine or other qualification for practice, and present certif- 
cates of having attended the following courses :— 

1. A course of six months’ scientific study in Legal Medi- 
cine, consisting of systematic lectures and practical medico- 
legal and toxicological instruction in laboratories and else- 
aeote. 

2. A course of six months’ training as assistant in we aes 
legal practice. The candidate shall produce a certificate, o 
certificates satisfactory to the Faculty, that he has ini 
ously and actively assisted in the regular duties of some 
medico-legal expert, recognized by the Faculty. Of the two 
six months’ courses referred to in this and the preceding 
paragraph, not less than three months shall be concurrent. 

8. A special course, or courses, of lectures in Legal Med- 
icine and mental diseases. 

A practical (laboratory) course in Toxicology. 
A course of instruction in the law relating to medicine, 
and to the status, rights, and responsibilities of the physician. 

6. A series of short courses with demonstrations upon the 
following subjects: (a) Methods of conducting medico-legal 
autopsies. (b) The methods of medico-legal microscopy 3 
procedure in the ‘examination of blood-stains, ete. (c) 
Methods of skingraphy. (d) Methods of procedure in cases 
of wounds and injuries. (¢) Method of procedure in cases 
of assaults upon women and children. (f) Methods of pro- 
cedure in cases of abortion and infanticide. (g) Methods of 
procedure in cases of the determination of sex and paternity. 
(h) Methods of procedure in cases of offence against morals. 
(j) Methods of procedure in the study of mental conditions. 
(k) Methods of procedure in examination for life and acci- 
dent assurance. (1) Estimation of compensation for injury. 

No candidate shall be admitted to any portion of the exam- 
ination for this diploma until at least one full academic year 
has elapsed since his graduation in medicine. 
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Lhe examination shall be both written and practical, and 
shall extend over a period of not less than three days. It 
shall be conducted by examiners appointed by the Faculty. 

The requirements for the Diploma shall be attendance upon 
lectures and laboratory work as above outlined, but the 
Faculty does not accept the responsibility of giving the above 
course or any part of it other than as may be announced from 
year to year in the Medical Calendar. 


The fee for the diploma and course is $20. 
VI. 


Qualifications for the Degree,* 

Ist. No one entering after September, 1894, will be ad- 
mitted to the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and Master of 
Surgery who shall not have attended Lectures for a period of 
four nine months’ sessions in this University, or some other 
University, College or School of Medicine, approved or by 
this University. 

2nd. Students of other Universities so approved and ad- 
mitted on production of certificate to a like standing in this 
University shall be required to pass all Examinations in 
Primary and Final Subjects in the same manner as Students 
of this University. 

drd. Graduates in Arts who have taken two ful] courses 10 
General Chemistry, including Laboratory work, two courses 
in Biology, including the subjects of Botany, Embryology, 
Elementary Physiology and dissection of one or more types 
of Vetebrata, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be ad- 
mitted as second-year Students, such courses being accepted 
as equivalent to the first-year in Medicine. Students so enter- 
ing will, however, not be allowed to present themselves for 
examination in Anatomy until they produce certificates of 
dissection for two sessions. 

TE aha be understood that the programme and regulations regarding courses of 
study and examinations contained in this calendar hold good for this calendar year 
only, and that the Faculty of Medicine, while fully sensible of its. obligations towards 


the students, does not hold itself bound to adhere a bsolutely, for the whole four years 
of a student’s course, to the conditions now laid down. 
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Ath. Candidates for Final Examination shall furnish Tes- 
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timonials of attendance on the following branches of Medical Ws 
Education. { viz. a 
Anatomy. i 
Practical Anatomy, : tea | 
Physiology. | | hea 
Chemistry, : Bait | 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics. | Of which Two oh 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, full Courses i au | 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Infants. | will we fe" Atal 
Gynzecology. quired, | aa 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, ' 


Clinical Medicine. 
Clinical Surgery, | as 
: EN 3 


Medical Jurisprudence. ; ) eae 
Genesal Pathology. Of whieh. One al 
Hygiene and Public Health, 4 eee ERE ee tl 
Paactical Chemistry. | win sat 2 ; 1 
Ophthalmology and Otology, eee Hh 
Biology. ik) He 
Histology. bee 
Pathological ‘Anatomy. Of which One | 
Bacteriology, 9 - Course will 1 
Mental Diseases, be required.? 5 1 
Pediatrics, : Hae 
‘ hh 


Medical and Surgical Anatomy. 


He must also produce Certificates o1 having assisted at s1x 





REN bith | 
Autopsies, of having dispensed Medicine for a period of three Ean | 
a . . ‘ <7 . . _ i Ait 
months, and of having assisted at twenty Vaccinations. Ms Wh 
ee ‘ ; bd ; ‘ ee | «) ball 
5th. Courses of less length than the above will onl) be Ted 
received for the time over which they have extended. iy : 
6th. No one will be permitted to become a Candidate for ea 
the degree who shall not have attended at least one full Ses- af! i 
sion at this University. ih 
inp . P ‘ _f . M TBH | Bi. 
‘th. The Candidates must give proof of having attended Oh WE 
; ; iC af hae pape dh it 
during at least twenty-four months the practice 01 the Mont- en 
real General Hospital or the Royal Victoria Hospital or of wd 
some other Hospital of not fewer than 100 beds, approved of ai | 
‘f 
{ Provided, however, that Testimonials equivalent to, though not precisely the same ' ( his 
as those above stated, may be presented and accepted. P mh et 
+ Students enregistered in the Province of Quebec are required to attend and pass ex- Bath Ee | 
aminations in Laryngology and Minor Surgery, | Hh | 
ais 
i | 
[ 44 q 
alt tip 
14 Rea: 
ieee 
Hd 
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by this University. Undergraduates are required to attend 
only the practice of the Out-Patient departments of the Hospi- 
tals during their second yea 

8th. He must give proof of having acted as Clinical Clerk 
for six months in Medicine and six months in Surgery in the 
wards of a general hospital recognized by the Faculty, of 
having reported at least 10 medical and 10 surgical eases. 

9th. He must also give proof by ticket of having attended 
for at least nine months the practice of the Montreal Mater- 
nity or other lying-in-hospital approved of by the U niversity, 
and of having acted as assistant at least six cases. 

10th. Every candidate for the degree must, on or before 
the 15th day of May, present to the Registrar of the Medical 
Faculty testimonials of his qualifications, entitling him to an 
examination, and must at the same time deliver to the Regis- 


trar of the Faculty an affirmation or affidavit that he has. 


attained the age of twenty-one years. 
11. Lhe trials to be undergone by the Candidate shall be 
in the subjects mentioned in Section 4. 


12. The following oath of affirmation will be exacted from 
the Candidate before receiving his degree : 


Sponsio Academica. 


In Facultate Medicine Universitatis. 
Ego, A: B 








, Doctoratus in Arte Medica titulo jam donan- 


dus, sancto coram Deo cordium scrutatore, spondeo:—me in omnibus: 


grati animi officiis erga hanc Universitatem ad extremum vitz hali- 
tum perserveraturum; tum poro artem medicam caute, caste, et 
probe exercitaturum; et quoad in me est, omnia ad egrotorum 


corporum salutem corducentia cum fide pr ocuraturum; que denique, 
inter medendum, visa vel audita silere conveniat, non sine gravi 


causa vulgaturum. Ita praesens mihi spondenti adsit Numen. 


13th. The fee for the Degree of Doctor of Medicine and 


Master of Surgery shall be thirty dollars, to be paid by the 
suecessful candidate to the Univ ersity Bursar immediately 


after examination. 


—e! oy 
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Examinations. 


Frequent oral examinations are held to test the progress of 


the Student, and occasional written examinations are given 


throughout the Session. 
The Pass and Honor examinations at the close of each 
Session- are arranged as follows :— 
FIRST YEAR. 


Examinations in Biology, Histology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Chemistry, Practical Chemistry and Elementary Bacteriology. 


Students who have taken one or more university courses 
in Biology or Chemistry before entering may be ani 
from attendance and examination. Sinderita exempted 
these first year subje cts are allowed only r a pass Pere i 
may present themselves for examination if they desire to 
attain an honor standing. Students exempted from First 
Year Chemistry must take Second Year Chemistry in their 
first year. 

. SECOND YEAR. 
EBxaminations in Anatomy, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, 


Physiology, Practical Physiology, Pharmacology and Histology. 
THIRD YBHAR. 


Examinations in Pharme2cology and Therapeutics, Medical 
Jurisprudence, Public Health and Preventive Medicine (in- 
cluding Bacteriology), General Pathology, Mental Diseases, 
Clinical Chemistry, Obstetrics, Medicine and Surgery. 


* FouRTH YEAR. 


Examinations 1n Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics, ‘Gynzecology; 
Ophthalmology, Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Ob- 
stetrics, Clinical Gynzecology, Clinical Ophthalmology and 
Practical Pathology. 


sy means of the above arrangement a eertain definite 
amount of work must be accomp! lished by the st udent in each 
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year, and an equitable division is made between the Primary 
and Final branches. 

A minimum ny aes OQ per cent. an each subject is required to 
pass and 75 per cent. for honors. 

Candidates must pass in all the subjects of each year; those 
who fail to pass in not more than two subjects of either the 
first second or third years may be granted a supplemental 
examination at the beginning of the following session, 

Supplemental examinations will not be states, except by 
special permission of the Medical Faculty, and on written 
elibation stating reasons, and accompanie d by a fee of $5.00 
for each subject. 

No candidate will be permitted, without special permission 
of the Faculty, to proceed with the work of the final year 
until he has passed all the subjects comprised in the Primary 
examination. 

No student will be allowed to present himself for his final 
examinations who has not certificates of having passed all 
his Primary examinations in this U niversity. 

Candidates who fail to pass in a subject of which practical 
courses are required may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be 
required to repeat the course, and furnish a certificate of 
attendance thereon. A course in Practica] Anatomy will be 


acecpted as equivalent to a third course of lectures in General 
and Descriptive Anatomy. 


VIII. 


Fellowships, Medals and Prizes. 


The Faculty has begun to establish T eaching and Research 
Fellowships in connection with the various laboratories. 

These fellowships are of a value of five hundred dollars 
per annum, are open only to graduates in Medicine. and are 
tenable for three years. 

Two are now established in connection with the depart- 
ment.of Pathology—a Governor’s 3 Fellowship endowed by one 


> =e 


rT 


or two of the Governors of the University, and a Faculty 


‘aeultv. Other F lowships 


—| 


Fellowship established by the 
will he announced as they are established. 


The “‘ Holmes Gold Medal,’ founded by the Medi- 
cal Faculty in the year L805. as a memorial of the late 
Andrew Holmes. E'sq., M.D., LL.D., late Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine. It is aw: 

: | | 


Le highest acorerate number it marks 


* Some 


irded to the student of the gr: duating 
class who receives t 
in the different branches comprised in the Medical Curr 
lum. 

The Student who eains the Holmes’ Medal has the option 
of exchanging it for a Bronze Medal, and the money equival- 
ent of the ( rold Medal 


2nd. The Final Prize.—A Pri 1. Books {or a Mi ‘OSCOPe 
of equivalent value) awarded for ea best examination, writ- 
ten and oral, in the Final branches.. The Holmes’ medal 


is not permitted for this prize. 


3rd. The Third Year Prize —A Prize in Books awarded 
tor the best examination, written and oral, in the branches 


of the third year. 


4th. The Second Year Prize.—A Prize in Books for the 
best examination in all the branches of the second year in 


course, 


5th. The First Year Prize.— A Prize in Books for the best 


examination in all the branches of the first year in course. 


6th. ‘‘ The Sutherland Gold Medal,’’ founded in 1878 
by the late Mrs. Sutherland in memory of her late husband, 
William Sutherland, M.D., formerly Professor oi Chemis- 
try in this Faculty. It is awarded for the best examination 
in General and Medical Chemistry, together with creditable 
examination in the primary branches. The eXamination is 
held at the end of the third year. 
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7th. The ‘‘Clemesha Prize in Clinical Theraupeutics,’’ 
founded in 1889 by John W. Clemesha, M.D., of Port 
Hope, Ont. It is awarded to the student making the 
highest marks in a special clinical examination. 


IX. 


Fees. 

Lhe total Faculty Fees for the whole medical course of four 
full sessions, including clinics, laboratory work, dissecting 
material and reagents, will be five hundred dollars, payable in 
four annual instalments of $125 each. 

For the convenience of the undergraduates, the Hospital 
‘fees are payable in the Registrar’s office; ten dollars to be 
paid at the beginning of each of the last three sessions, viz., 
the second, third and fourth years. ‘This will entitle each 
undergraduate to perpetual tickets for both the Montreal 
General and Royal Victoria Hospitals. 

Partial students will be admitted to one or more courses 
on payment of special fees. An annual University fee of three 
dollars is charged students of all the faculties for the main- 
tenance of college grounds and athletics. 

Students repeating the course of study of any Academia 
session are not required to pay full fees, A fee of thirty 
five dollars will be charged, which will include Hospitals, dis- 
secting material, chemical reagents, laboratory fees, etc. The 
same fee is charged students entering from other colleges who 
have already paid elsewhere fees for the courses taken. 


All fees are payable in advance to the Registrar, and except 
by permission of the Faculty will not be received later than 
October 20th. 

It is strongly recommended to parents or guardians of 
students that the fees be transmitted direct by cheque or P.O. 
Order to the Registrar, who will furmsh official recevpts. 

For Graduation Fees, see page 278. 

For Hospital Fees, see page 302. 


Ne w Re 


Text Books. 


ANATOMY.—Gray, Morris, Quain (Eng. Ed.), Gervish. 

PRACTICAL ANATOMY.—Cunningham’s Practical Anatomy, Ellis’ 
Demonstrations, Holden’s Dissector and Landmarks. 

PuHysics.—Balfour Stewart. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Remsen, Wurtz’s Elementary Chemistry. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Remsen. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Odling. 

PHARMACOLOGY AND: THERAPEUTICS.—Butler, White, Hare and Wood. 

PHYSIOLOGY.—Foster and Shore’s Physiology for Beginners, Mills’ 
Text-Book of Animal Physiology, Foster’s Physiology, G. N. 
Stewart’s Physiology, Mills’ Class Laboratory Exercises. 

PATHOLOGY.—Zeigler, Coats’. 

PRACTICAL PATHOLOGY.—Mallory and Wright, Delafield & Prudden, 
Boyce. 

BACTERIOLOGY.—Muir & Ritchie, Abbott. 

Histo.Loay.—kKlein’s Elements, Schafer’s Essentials of Histology, 
Stohr. 

SURGERY.—Holmes, Moullin, Walsham, Erichsen, Treves, American 
Text-Book of Surgery, Da Costa. 

PRACTICE OF MEDICINE.—Osler, Tyson, Wood and Fitz. 

CLINICAL MBDICINE.—Musser’s Medical Diagnosis; Simon, Klemperer, 

tainy and Hutchison, Vierort’s Medical Diagnosis. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCBE:—Reese, Guy and Ferrier. 

MENTAL DismASES.—Insanity and its Treatment, Blandford, 4th Hd. 

OBSTETRICS.—Jewett, and American Text-Book. 

DISEASES OF CHILDREN.-—~Holt, Rotch, Smith and Starr. 

GYN-mcoLoGy.—Hart and Barbour, Garrigues, Webster, Dudley on 
Diseases of Women. 

HYGIENE.—Parks, Wilson, Rohe. 

BioLoaey, Borany.—Gray’s Text-Book of Histology and Physiology; 
ZOoLoGy, Shipley and Macbrides’ Introduction to Zoology.* 

OPTHALMOLOGY.—De Schweinitz, Nettleship and Swanzy. 

OToLoGy.—Pritchard, Dalby. 

LARYNGOLOGY.—Watson Williams and Karl Seiler, Grumwald’s Atlas 
of Diseases of Larynx. 

OPERATIVE SURGERY.—Jacobson, Treves, Kocher. 

DERMATOLOGY.—Malcolm Morris, Hyde, Crocker, Unna. 

MEDICAL DIcTIONARY.—Gould, Dunglison, Hoblyn. 


* Bach student will be required to pay $2.50 in order to coverthe cost of a class book, 
dissecting instruments and other necessaries which are supplied to him and become his 


property, 
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Viuseums:- 


Lhe Faculty has during recent years devoted special atten- 
tion to the development of its museums in the several depart- 
ments in which objective teaching is of, especial value in the 
education of the student. 

There are now four museums in the Medical Building: (1) 
the Museum of Pathology, (2) the Anatomieal Museum, (3) 
the Museum of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, (4) 
the Museum of Pharmacy. 

Each collection is arranged and selected with the primary 
object of making it a teaching museum. ‘The several col- 
lections are open to students and the public between 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. 

Pathological Museum. 
PROF. J. G. ADAMI, DIRECTOR. 
MAUD Kk. ABBOTT, B.A., M.D., ASSISTANT CURATOR. 


JULES BAILLY, OSTEOLOGIST AND ARTICULATOR. 


oI 


for the past fifty years the rich Pathological Material fur- 
nished by the Montreal General tLospital has been collected 
here. The Faculty is also greatly indebted to many medical 
men throughout Canada and different parts of the world for 
important contributions to the Museum. 

During the past few years, numerous and extremely im- 
portant additions have been made to the Medical Museum. 

It is particularly rich in specimens of Aneurisms. In ad- 
dition to containing a large number of the more common 


such 


varieties of these formations, there are specimens o 
rare conditions as Aneurism of the Hepatie and Superior Me- 
sentric Arteries, Traumatic Aneurism of the Vertebral, to- 
gether with several of the cerebral and pulmonry arteries. 
The most important collection probably in existence of hearts 
affected with “Malignant. Endocarditis” is also found. The 
Faculty are indebted to Prof. Osler, late of this University, 
for this collection. i 


The Muset nN CGOnTé uns also a very largo colleetion ot ditter- 


ent forms ae ealeuli. The Faeulty are mainly indebted to 


Prof. Fenwick for this collection. 


ri. . . ‘ ’ -) + } 4 : ; as 
VUrInes the pas C128 nt Vvears, M. ballly. osteologist and 
articulator (iately with i ramond Ot Paris ). has been en- 


| 


gaged In arranging and mounting the very large number of 
specimens of disease and injuries of bones which have been 
accumulating for years. IJINn this collection are to be found 
examples of fractures and dislocations of the spine, osteo- 


] | 
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porosis, congenital dislocation of the 
astragalus, multiple e exostoses, ete., ete. 

The Pathological | Museum has recently undergone com- 
plete alteration. All the old fixtures have been removed, a 
new gallery has been erected about both rooms reached by 
a single staircase in a small intermediate room in which is 
placed ai medico-legal collection. 

The first room on entering contains the extensive bone 
collection and ealeuli. The second and larger room is re- 
served for the moist preparations, which are arranged so as 
to be of easy access for ae ae Water color drawings 
made from the fresh specims are mounted on swinging 
frames, and also form a friage Ai the eeiling. ‘These serve to 
recall the fugitive colors of those preparations which become 
more or less altered on keeping. 

Numerous specimens have been contributed from the sur- 
gical and medical wings of the Royal Victoria Hospital, and 
from the different departments of the Montreal General Hos- 
pital. 


Miuseum of Public Health and Preventive Medicine. 


DIRECTOR, RoBERT CRATK. 


This Museum has been established from the interest ac- 
cruing through the endowment of the Chair of Hygiene by 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal in 1893. 

The museum at present is chiefly of interest on account of 
the number and excellence of the working models, illustrating 
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the best modern methods of stertilisation, disinfection, filtra- 
tion and Ventilation, together with a very useful collection of 
modern sanitary apparatus, illustrating the advantages and 
disadvantages of the water carriage system for the disposal 
of refuse, etc. 

The Director has much pleasure in acknowledging con- 
tributions of value from : 

1. The Sanitary Construction Company of New York. 

2. Richard King, King, Sprague & Co., New York. 
8. Maignens Filtre Rapide Co., London, Eng. 
4. L. Casella, London, Eng. | 
5. Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lambeth Pottery, London, 

E.C. 

6. The Sanitary Institute, Parke’s Museum, London. 
i. The Hygienic Referendum, Hornsey, London, Eng. 

8. Messrs. Newton & Co., London. 

9. The Expanded Metal Co., London. 

10. A. B. Reck, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

11. Fischer Filter Plate Co. 

12. J. W. Hughes, Montreal. 

18. Wormser, Filterplatten-Werk, Worms, Germany. 

14. The Laing Packing Company, Montreal. 

The Department of Hygiene is also indebted to Mr. Flem- 
ing, Sanitary Engineer, for assistance and advice. 


Anatomical Museum. 


DIRECTOR, PROFESSOR FEF. J. SHEPHERD. 
M. JuLES BAILLY, OSTEOLOGIST AND ARTICULATOR. 


This Museum occupies a large room on the same floor and 
adjoining the Anatomy Lecture Room and Dissecting Room. 
Smaller apartments in connection are used for private re- 
search, which is encouraged in epery way by the Faculty. 

The Museum is well furnished and comfortable, and stu- 
dents have every opportunity of studying Human, Compara- 
tive and Applied Anatomy. 

This department has during the past few years added a 
very complete collection of plaster and papier mache models 


995 


by Steger, after the well-known works of His and Braune, 
comprising : 

(a) A complete set of Steger’s brain sections. 

(6) Models of the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic nervous 
systems, 

(c) Professor Cunningham’s well-known and beautiful casts 
of the head showing the relation of the cerebral convolutions 
to the skull and its sutures. 

A large collection of human brains, made by Professor 
Osler, formerly of this University, exhibiting the various 
types and extremes. 

A large and rare collection of anomalies of the Renal ves- 


sels and ureter, and the aorta and its branches. 


In Comparative Anatomy the student will find a fair 
amount of material, the study of which will greatly aid him ' 
in the elucidation of many points in Human Anatomy. 
Many skeletons mounted by Mons. Jules Bailly, Articu- 
lator to the University, representing the various classes, or 
ders, genera and species of the animal kingdom may be con- 
sulted. 
A large collection, showing the pectoral girdle in birds, has 
been prepared under the supervision of the Professor of Ana- 
tomy. 
Moist and dry preparations of dissections, a large collec- 
‘tion of frozen cross sections of the human body, showing the 
normal relations of the viscera, ete., will be found convenient 
for study. 
XII. 
Library. 
LIBRARIAN, Pror. F. G. FINLEY. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Miss M. R. CHARLTON. 
The Library of the Medical Faculty now comprises up- 
wards of twenty-three thousand volumes, the largest special 
' library connected with a medical school on this continent. : 
i 
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The valnable libraries of the late Professors Robert Palmer 
Howard, George Ross, Richard L. MacDonnell, T. John- 
ston Alloway and of Dr. Allen Ruttan have been donated 
to the Medical Faculty 

Lhe standard: tex ibook s and works of reference, together 
with complete files of the leading periodicals, are on the 
shelves. Students may consult any work of reference in the 
library between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. A large library, reading 
room for the use of students is provided. 

Extracts from the Library Regulations. 


l. During the College Session the Library is open ~ daily 


(e XCE pt s 
6 p.l il 


Sundays and general public holidays) from 9 a.m. till 
During vacation from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Ij. The stack room is not open to students or to the publie. 

Jil. The books in the Library are classed in two divisions : 
ist, those which may be taken from the Library; 2nd, those 
which may not, under Sind circumstances, be removed from 
the Library. The latter class includes all catalogues, diction- 
aries and plan S ot oe 

LV. Students will be allowed to use regular text-books 
only in the Library. Any other book map be taken out at 
5.30 p.m. to be returned the next day. If books so re 
moved from the Library are not anes punctually, a fine 
will be imposed, and if the delay be serious the student may, 
be suspended from use of the Library at the discretion of the 
Librarian. 

V. Students may take out books, subject to the above re- 
gulations, to the number of three volumes at one time. 

VI. Books may be taken from the Library only after they 
have been especially asked for and charged at the delivery 
desk ; borrowers who cannot attend personally must sign end 
date an order, giving the titles of the books desired and the 
name of the person deputed to procure the same. 

VIL. Damage to or loss of books shall he mad 
the satisfaction of the Librarian and of the Librarv Commit- 
tee. Writing or making eny mark upon any 
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to the Library is unconditionally forbidden. Anv persons 


Qe Se | | C : = " . " . " — 4 
round PULILY Ol wiltully damaging any book In any Way shail ; 
<T fs | j os ] : : . . - . | | | } {° } 
be excluded from the Library. and shall He debarred rrom . 
’ . " = . | 
the use thereof for such time as the Library Committee mav i 
determine. ee | 
Bey 
VU. Silence must be strictly observed in the Library. B ia 
IX. Infringement of any of the rules of the Library will bi 
a. L0TTIN2&@ement of any or tne rules otf 1 le Library will ‘et 
subject the offender to a fine or suspension of his privileges ait 
Own? oa 
} eM | 


or to such other penalty as the nature of the case may re- van 
quire. 


a : / : ea ’ | aie : 
The number of volumes presented to the Library from fe | 
I e AK : 

June Ist, 1899, to October, 1900. .. .. END 8 Ne .ase L,o20 Rall 

oem | a Tae 
Those added by purchase. .. .. .. .. .... Rt ee te LO | 
y ] Reef 

af | 

Pe ees rai! 

Total additions to October, 1900 .. . eae ee 1,453 nt 

is : 5. of! 
I'he attendance of POR OTRR Sf nics shakes AA ag eet eo ene ena ' ai} 
pee, woth: 2900; as been oo are OR | 
2 bed Es Taan S . 
Che attendance from June 2nd, 1897, to May 14th. f 
J . } 

me ee 5 Ph aa a it en ee ! | 
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Che attendance from June ist, 1896, to June 1st. 
EDN, Ce Ean 0 a8 V8 ae CR ee ee 


The attendance from June 1st, 1895, to June Ist, ee ti 
MMs oe aed ha ae aoc ‘a 
The number of books taken out for home use has Mant 
EN cs nny ek ee Oa) 9,155 . Neath 
The number of Journals and pamphlets has been. . 700 ll \ 
i 


This does not include the works consulted in the Library. hi 


The Faculty has endeavored to meke the Library as com- ant 
plete as possible for research work. | omplete files of almost 1 Ti! 
all the important periodicals are now on the shelves, includ- nent | 


Ing foreign as well as English and American journals. <A - ie 
large number of transactions of various societies hes recently ee 
a 
% 


been acquired, and also the Berlin and Paris theses. Hi 
Arrangements have been made whereby practitioners both i 
Hk 


In the city and country can avail themselves of the library, the Pee) || 


ly conditions being the payment of express charges and a it 
iarantee for the safe return of books borrowed. nat | 
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McGill Medical Society: 


This Society, composed of enregistered Students of the 

Faculty, meets every alternate Saturday during the Autumn 

and Winter Terms, for the reading of papers, case reports 

and discussions on medical subjects. A prize competition has 

been established in senior and junior subjects, the senior be- 

ing open to all to write upon, while only the Ist, 2nd and 

8rd year students are allowed to compete in the junior sub- 

jects. The papers are examined by a board elected from the 
Professoriate, and a first and second prize in each division of 


subjects is awarded to the successful candidates. 

Names of competitors and titles of papers shall be sent to 
the Chairman.of the Programme Committee before Septem- 
ber 1st, and all papers shall be subject to the call of the Com- 

pea mittee on October 1st. All papers shall be handed in for ex- 
Hie amination on or before January 10th. 


The Students’ reading room has been placed under the 


ae control of this Society, in which the leading English and 
: American Medical Journals are on file, as well as the leading 


daily and weekly newspapers of the Dominion. 

The annual meeting is held the first week of the Spring 
Term, when the following officers are elected : Hon. Pres- 
ident, elected from the Faculty ; President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, Reporter, Patholo- 
gist, and three Councilmen (of whom two shall be elected 
from the Faculty). 


XV. 
Hospitals. 


The City of Montreal is celebrated for the number and 
importance of its public charities. | Among these its public 
hospitals are the most prominent and widely known. Those 
in which medical students of McGill University will receive 
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clinical instruction are : (1) The Montreal General Hospital. 
(2) Lhe Royal Victoria Hospital. . (3) Montreal Maternity 
Hospital. 

The Montreal General Hospital has for many years been 
the most extensive clinical field in Canada. The old build- 
ings, having proved inadequate to meet the increased demand, 
for hospital accommodation, have recently been increased by 
the addition of two surgical pavilions, the Campbell Me- 
morial, and the Greenshields Memorial, and of a new sur- 
gical theatre. ‘The interior of the older buildings now has 
been entirely reconstructed on the most approved modern 
plans. 

The Royal Victoria | lospital at the head of University 
Street, which in structure and arrangements ranks among 
the finest modern hospitals of either continent, was opened 
for the reception of patients the first of January, 1894, and 
affords exceptional opportunities for clinical instruction and 
practical training. 


Montreal General Hospital. 


This Hospital consists of a Surgical, a Pathological and a 
Medical Department. 

The Surgical Department has two large pavilions, contain- 
ing four wards 135 feet long by 35 broad, with an interven- 
ing and connecting building in which is a large operating 
theatre of the most modern type, capable of seating over 
850 students. In connection with this are preparation, ether- 
ising, instruments, stertilising and surgeons’ rooms, also 
smaller operating rooms. The Surgical pavilions, which 
were built three years ago, accommodate over one hundred 
patients. 

The old part of the hospital, consisting of the Reed, Rich- 
ardson and Morland wings, has during the past year been 
completely rebuilt and remodelled, and forms the Medical 
Department. This part contains four wards, 100 feet by 40, 
and is arranged for 150 beds. In this building there are 
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wards for .\Gyna eologieal and 
number of private wards and laboratories for Clinical Chem- 
istry. There is also a medical amp! ithe ATYe -apable Oot seat- 


ing” 150 stud nts and 9 ovnaecoloe! al onerating room fitted 
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building: is for administration purposes. 
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partment has been provided on the-ground toor of the Rich- 


ardson wing, and there is ample accommodation for the vari- 


ous special departments as we I As laroe rooms tor veneral 
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scopicai and bacteriological Work, anda aiso a mortuary alt 
chapel, In this building students are offered every oppor- 
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tunity Or perrecting thelr knowledge Oo] morbid anatomy and 


pathologieal histology. 

The old Fever Wards on the erounds of the Hospital have 
been completely remodelled, and are now used as a laundry 
and kitchen. 

A much larger number of patients receive treatment in the 
Montreal General Hospital than in any other Canadian Hos- 
pital. Last year’s report shows that between two and three 
thousand Medical and Surgical cases were treated in the werds, 
and the great proportion of these were acute cases, as mey be 
gathered from the fact that the average duration of residence 
was only 24.02 days. Upwards of thirty-two thousand patients 
are annually treated in the out-door department of this Hos- 
pital. 

The Royal Victoria Hospital. 

This Hospital is situated a short distance above the Uni- 
versity Grounds on the side of the Mountain, and overlooks 
the city. It was founded in July, 1887, by the munificence 
of Lord Mount Stephen and Sir Donald Smith, who gave half 


a million dollars each for this purpose. 
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inches, and fifteen. private and isolation wards averaging 16 


teet by 12 feet. Also a medical theatre with a seating capacity 


for 250, and three rooms adjacent to it for clinical chemistry 
and other purposes. North of this wing and in direct con- 
nection with it are the Pathological laboratories and mortu- 
ary. 


- - ° . ; ; ‘ 
In this wing are situated the mortuary proper, the chapel, 


: 


a post mortem room capable of accommodating 200 students, 
and laboratories for the microscopic and bacteriological study 
of morbid tissues, some designed for the use of students and 
others for post graduation courses and special research. Spe- 
cial laboratories for Pathological Chemistry, Experimental 
Pathology, Bacteriology and Photography are also provided. 

The Surgical wing contains three large wards, each 123 feet 
long by 26 feet 6 inches wide, four wards each 40 feet by 32 
feet, and seven private and isolation wards, averaging 16 fect 
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by 12 feet ; also a surgical theatre with a seating capacity for 
250, with six rooms adjacent for preparations and after re- 
eovery purposes. 
In this wing are also the wards for Gynaecology and Oph- 
thalmology. 
Hospital Fees. 


Annual tickets entitling students to admission to both the 
Montreal General and the Royal Victoria Hospitals must be 
taken out at the commencement of the session, price $5.00 
each. ‘These are obtained at the College. Perpetual tickets 
will be given on payment of the third annual fee. 


XVI. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 


During the Session of 1901-1902, three Medical, three Sur- 
gical, two Gynaecological and two Ophthalmological clinics 
will be held weekly in both the Montreal General and Royal 
Victoria Hospitals. 

In addition, tutorial instruction wil! be given in these dif- 
ferent departments in the wards, out-patient rooms and labor- 
atories. Special weekly clinics will be given in the Montreal 
General Hospital on Dermatology and Laryngology and in 
the Royal Victoria Hospital on diseases of the Genito-Urinary 
system, and Laryngology. 

CrintcaL CLERKS in the medical and surgical wards of 
both Hospitals are appointed every three months, and each 
one during his term of service conducts, under the immediate 
directions of the Clinical Professors, the reporting of all cases 
in the ward allotted to him. Students entering on and after 
October, 1898, are required to show a certificate of having 
acted for six months as clinical clerk in medicine and six 
months in surgery, and are required to have reported at least 
ten cases in medicine and ten in surgery. The instruction 
obtained as clinical clerk is found to be of the greatest pos- 
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sible advantage to Students, as affording a true practical train- 
ing for his future professional life. 

Dressers are also appointed to the Out-door Departments. 
For these appointments, application is to be made to the As- 
sistant Surgeons, or to the resident surgeon in charge of the 
out-patient department. 


The large number of patients affected with diseases of the 
eye and ear, now attending the special clinics at both hospi- 
tals afford ample opportunity to students to become familar 
with all the ordinary affections of those organs, and to make 
themselves proficient in the use of the ophthalmoscope; 
and it is hoped that every student will thus seek to gain a 
practical knowledge of this important branch of Medicine and 
Surgery. Operations are performed on the eye by the Oph- 
thalmic Surgeons after the outdoor patients have been seen, 
and Students are invited to attend the same, and as far as 
practicable to keep such cases under observation so long as 
they remain in the Hospital. 

There are also special departments in both Hospitals for 
Gynaecology and Laryngology, directed by Specialists in 
these branches. Students are thus enabled to acquire special 
technical knowledge under skilled direction. The plan of 
teaching practical gynaecology for the past five years with 
marked success has been the limitation of the number of 
Students. 


The: Clinics at the Montreal General Hospital m Derma- 
tology and in both hospitals in Laryngology are ‘very large, 
and afford a practical training in affections of the skin and 
throat rarely obtained by medical students. 


A special clinic for diseases of the Genito-Urinary Organs 
has been established at the Royal Victoria Hospital. 


Infectious diseases and Insanity will also be taught -clinic- 
ally, the former in the special wards for infectious diseases 
and the latter at the Verdun Hospital for the Insane. 
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The Montreal Maternity. 


The Faculty has great pleasure in announcing that the 


Corporation of the Montreal Maternity has made very 1m- 


portant additions to its building, and has in contemplation, 


the erection of a large new building, fitted with the most 


modern appliances. Students will therefore have greatly in- 


creased facilities for obtaining a practical knowledge of ob- 


stetrics and diseases of infancy. An improved Tarnier-Budin 


~ b- Va ; by oe ] sea 1] ae “pte Be { ] a4 : aiieeale 
phantom is proviaea for tne use of tne Students, and every 


facility afforded for acquiring a practical knowledge of the 
various obstetric manipulations. ‘The institution is under the 
direct supervision of the Professor of Midwifery, who devotes 
much time and attention to individual instruction. Students 
who have attended the course on obstetrics during the au- 
tumn aud winter terms of the third year will be furnished with 
cases in rotation, which they will be required to report and 
attend till convalescence. Clinical midwifery has been placed 
upon the same basis as Clinical Medicine and Surgery, and 
a final Clinical examination instituted. Regular courses of 
clinical lectures are given throughout the session, special at- 
tention being paid to the important subject of infant feeding. 
The Walker-Gordon process of modifying milk is explained 
and demonstrated. During the autumn and winter terms the 
Demonstrator of Obstetrics gives Clinical Demonstrations in 
the wards and instruction in operative work on the phantom. 
Students will find it very much to their advantage to pay 
special attention to their Clinical work during the spring term 
of the third year and the following summer. One resident 
medical officer is appointed yearly from the graduating class 
to hold office for a period of six months. 

Fee for twelve months, $12, payable at the Maternity Hos- 
pital. 
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Faculty of Comparative se icine 
and Weterinary Scienc - 


mY ; ‘S ~ Bick: Fae ee Ie | 
The eleventh Session of the Faculty (being the thirty-sixth \ 
of the Montrea! V eterinary \ ollege) will he opened on satur- 


day, 21st September, 1901. ‘he regular course of lectures 


will begin on September 24th. at the hours named in the | 
time table, and will continue till the end of March. The | 
hours of lectures will be announced later, together with the Fal 
alterations which may, be necessary; the course as herein an: ai 
nounced being subject to such changes as the Faculty may Gl 
see fit to make. Bl 
The Montreal Veterinary College was inaugurated in 1866. | a | 
The complete course of study in this Faculty extends over 4 . st) | 
three years. Graduates of recognized Medical Colleges are mn 
allowed to present themselves for examination after regular aa 
attendance on one full course ; oraduates of recognized Agri- | i | 
cultural Colleges in which Veterimary Science constitutes a | Hi | 
branch of study, after regular attendance for two full courses. al | 
Allowances will be made to students of Human or Com- Hey 
parative Medicine, or others who can produce certified class iy 
tickets for attendance on any of the subjects embraced in the tat 
curriculum from any recognized college or university. Ath 
Graduates and students who avail themselves of the above | oa 
privileges will nevertheless be required to pass an examination CH, 
in the subjects comprised in the three years’ course, unless, fit 
from satisfactory evidence otherwise produced, the examiners | 
consider it to be unnecessary. fy '] 


Graduates of recognized Veterinary Colleges desirous of 


ns 4 | 

taking the degree may do so by attendance on the final sub- A 
Vy iL 
jects for one full session, but will be required to pass the ex- Hitt 
aminations on all the subjects embraced in the curriculum, cll 
botany excepted. 1 
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Matriculation. 

Every student, previous to his admission, must produce a 
certificate of educational requirements satisfactory to the 
Faculty, or submit himself to a matriculation examination im 
(1) writing, (2) reading aloud, (8) dictation, (4) English 


s 


erammar and (5) composition, (6) outlines of geography, with 
special reference to North America, (7) arithmetic, inelud- 
ing vulgar and decimal fractions. 

Note.—It 1s contemplated to add the rudiments of Latin to 
the matriculation in the near future. 

A. N. Shewan, M.A., will hold the matriculation examina- 
tion on Saturday, 21st September, 9 a.m., at the College, 6 
Union Avenue, when all those intending to enter the course 
should present themselves for examination. Candidates pos- 
sessing certificates of education or of previous matriculation 
should produce them for the inspection and approval of the 
examiner. Graduates of any Faculty in a recognized Uni- 
versity or Agricultural College are not required to matricu- 
late. 

No College is recognized unless its students are required to 
matriculate. 

Registration and Payment of Fees. 

The following are the College regulations :-— 

All students desirous of attending the classes shall, at the 
commencement of each session, enrol their names and resi- 
dences in the register of the Faculty, and procure from the 
Registrar a ticket of registration, for which each student shall 
pay a fee of $5. 

The said register shall be closed on the last day of October 
in each year. ‘he fees are payable to the Registrar, and all 
class tickets will be issued by him, and must be paid in ad- 
vance at the time of registration; the Registrar will on no 
consideration issue tickets till the fees are paid. Intending 
students must govern themselves accordingly.* 


* Owing to lossesincurred by non-payment of fees, the Registrar must refuse re 


é ‘s is- 
tration till the fees are paid, which may be returned if the applicant fails to whdtrictlate’ 
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All students must register, including those who receive free 


bursaries. 














Fees for the whole course are $75 per session, and, in all a 
cases, must be paid on entering. Matriculation fee, $5, which i 
is to be paid prior to the examination; $5 for registration ; 3 ae 
and $5 for registration, payable at the beginning of each ot a 
the following two Sessions, and $20 on receiving the diploma. t sul 
Students who are allowed time for previous study will be x | 
required to pay full fees, and $5 for registration each session. , ul 
Payments must be made in all cases as above. ail 

In addition to the above Faculty fees, every student must fect 
pay an annual fee of $3 for athletics.” Bt 

Feet 
Students of the Province of Quebec. P| 

In consideration of the annual grant, the Council of Agri- | Bl 
culture has the privilege of sending thirteen pupils, free of iI 
expense, to the whole course; such students, however, pay a ae 
fee of $5 for the course in Botany, $5 annually for registra- | 
tion, and $3 annually for athletics. These bursaries may be J ft 
obtained by young men resident in the Province of Quebec, il 
by application made to the Dean of the Faculty in the hand- fia | 
writing of applicant, accompanied by a recommendation from i | 
the Agricultural Society of the district in which they reside, oi if 
provided the Council considers them qualified by education ip t 
and in other respects for entering the College. | ai ; 

HOM AIP | 

In all cases, except when specially arranged, Bursars will Hi 

be required to give a guarantee that they will attend three | me 

Sessions, and failing to do so, they shall be required to pay the a i 

fees for the Sessions which they have attended. ‘These Bur- . Al th 

saries are not intended for nor will they be given to such a 

students as do not require such aid. | qi i 

* First Year, Fees.....$ 75 Second Year, Fees...,.$ 75 Third Year, Fees.. $: %5 tif ; . 
Matriculation 8°00..." 5 pogistration |... 5 ‘Ragittration 8°...” 8 tip 
Athletics tea te 8 Athletics a nea Sp 3 Diploma te oy Satie 20 a 
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Special Regulations: 


Students of this Faculty will be graded as of the first, the 
second, and the final year. In each year students will take 
the studies fixed for that year only, unless by special permis- 
sion of the Haculty. 

* Persons desirous of entering as Partial Students shall apply 
to the Dean of the Faculty for admission as such, and shall 
obtain a ticket or tickets for the class or classes they desire 
to attend. 

Hach lecture shall be of one hour’s duration, but the Pro- 
Ttessors shall have the right to substitute an examination for 
any such lecture. 

At the end of each term there shall be a general examina- 
tion of all the classes, under the PU pet eusonee of the Pro- 
fessors, and such other examiners as ma y be appointed by the 
Corporation. ‘The results shall be reported as early as pos- 
sible to the Faculty. ead)! 

Lhe students have all the privileges of the McGill Medieal 
Faculty’s Laboratories, which are thus described in their an- 
ual calendar :— 


Physiological La boratory. 


Lhe Physiological Laboratory is supphed with the most 
modern apparatus for the practical teaching of this most 
important branch of the medical curriculum. Tt contains, 
amongst other valuable instruments, kymographgs, various 
manometers, ete., for demonstrating blood pressure; myo- 
graphs, rheocords, moist chambers, ete., and various electri- 
cal appliances for demonstrating experiments in connection 
with nerve and muscle; special apparatus for illustrating 
various points in respiration ; apparatus specially suitable Pak 
demonstrating the processes of digestion, as well as the chemi- 
cal composition and nature of the secretions, and the chief 
constituents of the tissues and nutritive fluids. The labora- 
tory is arranged in such a way as to permit of Students assist- 
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Ing at, and taking’ part in these demonstrations. Oo le 
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to the Physiological Laboratory. 
Chemistry. 
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Student. when entering’ on his course. has a numbered table 
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provided with shelves for its corresponding set of reagent 
bott ; | 


es. as well as a drawer and locker containing a modern 
sat of chemical ; aratus especially adanted for th work 
set OL Cnenmica apparatus especially AC AP te ror the WOrk. 
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This apparatus is provided by the Professor of Chemistry, 
and supplied to each Student without extra charge. ‘The 
Student is required to pay only for apparatus broken or des- 
troyed. 

The laboratory is furnished with a large draught closet for 
ventilation, sulphuretted hydrogen apparatus, gas and com- 
bustion furnaces, ete., giving to the student unsurpassed ad- 
vantages for acquiring a sound and practical knowledge of 
medical chemistry. 


Pathological Laboratory. 


In the Pathological Laboratory accommodation will be pro- 
vided for Students or practitioners who desire to carry on ad- 
The labora- 
tory has been entirely re-built recently, and is well stocked 
with the usual apparatus for pathological and bacteriological 
work. 


vanced study or private pathological research. 


The demonstrations in Morbid Anatomy will be given in a 


small laboratory, specially arranged for the work. The 
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classes in Pathological Histology will be held in the Patho- 
logical Laboratory. 

Through the generosity of the late Mr. J. H. R. Molson, 
the large house previously occupied by Professor Harrington 
has been converted into a Pathological Laboratory, having on 
the upper floor the Class and Demonstration room, capable of 
holding practical classes of fifty students. This is fully fitted 
with microscopes and other apparatus for the purpose of 
Pathological Histology and Bacteriology. Upon the first 
floor are the Library and Professor’s room, the Preparation 
and Research rooms, with a smaller Incubator room for Bae- 
teriological use. On the ground floor are situated the animal 
and store rooms and the apartments of the assistant. 

Accommodations will be provided for students or practi- 
tioners who desire to carry on advanced study or pathological 
research. | 

Histological Laboratory, : 

The Histological Laboratory is a large, well-lighted room on 
the second floor. It is so arranged that over eighty students 
can be present at the microscopical demonstrations. For 
this purpose it is supplied with thirty-five microscopes, all 
from the well-known makers, . Zeiss, Hartnock, and Leitz. 
From the large number of microscopes employed, students 
will have special facilities in studying and making themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the specimens that are the sub- 
ject of demonstration. 


Practical Microscopy. 

This is an entirely optional course, in charge of Prof. Wil- 
kins and assistants. It is intended especially for teaching the 
technique of Microscopy. Students will be shown how to 
examine blood, ete., also to cut, stain, and mount specimens. 
For this purpose, they will have furnished them normal strue- 
tures, with which they will be able to secure a cabinet of at 
least 100 specimens, which will be of great benefit when in 
practice. Reagents and everything, except cover glasses and 
cabinets cases, provided. Fee, $8. 
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COURSES OF LECTURES. 


Botany. 
D. P. PENHALLOW, M.Sc., PROFESSOR. 

Instruction in Botany, obligatory upon all First Y ear 
students, will occupy three hours per week throughout the 
session. The course will deal chiefly with laboratory methods, 
and is designed to give the student practical familiarity with 
the characteristics of useful and injurious plants and the 
methods of their determination, and also to introduce the 
general principles of nutrition, growth and other leading 
functional activities. 

Chemistry. 
GILBERT P. Grrpwoop, M.D. 

Inorganic Chemistry is fully treated; a large portion of 
the course is devoted to Organic Chemistry and its relations 
to Medicine. The branches of Physics bearing upon or con- 
nected with Chemistry also engage the attention of the Class. 
For experimental illustration, abundant apparatus is possessed 
by the College. 

The Chemical Laboratory will be open to members of the 
Olass to repeat experiments performed during the course, 
under the superintendence of the Professor or his Assistant. 


Physiology. 
T. Wrsutey Mitts, M.A., M.D., D.V.S. 

The purpose of this course is to make students thoroughly 
acquainted so far as time permits, with modern Physiology, 
its methods, its deductions, and the basis on which the latter 
rest. Accordingly, a full course of lectures is given, in 
which both the Experimental and the Chemical departments 
of the subject receive attention. 

In addition to the use of diagrams, plates, models, ete., 
every department of the subjects is experimentally illustrated. 
The experiments are free from elaborate technique, and many 
of them are of a kind susceptible of ready imitation by the 


student. 
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Laboratory work for Senior Students: 

(1) During a part of the Session there will be a course on 
Physiological Chemistry, in which the student will, under 
direction, investigate food-stuffs, digestive action, blood, and 
the more important secretions and exerctions. including urine. 
All the apparatus and material for this course will be pro- 
vided. 

(2) The remainder of the session will be devoted. to the per- 
formance of suc] 
stration to a large class in the lecture room and such as re- 


l experiments as are unsuitable for demon- 


quire the use of elaborate methods. apparatus, ete. The 
course for first year students is similar to that for senior 
students, though less advanced, and more attention will be 
given to the anatomico-physiological aspects of the subject 
than to the chemical. Tt has been arranged that additional 
practical work shall be done by the students themselves in the 
Laboratory during next and succeeding sessions. 


Histology. 
GEO. WILKINS, M.D. 

Lhis will consist of a course of ten lectures and twenty- 
five weekly demonstrations with the microscope. As the de- 
monstrations will be chiefly relied upon for teaching the 
Microscopie Anatomy of the various structures, the speci- 
mens under observation will then be minutely described. 
Plates and diagrams specially prepared for these lectures wil] 
be freely made use of. 

Comparative Pathology. 

J. G. ADAMI, M.D.. Professor. 

C. F. Martin, M.D.. Lecturer. 

C. H. Hieeins, B, sc., D.V.S., Assistant to the Professor. 

Lhe teaching in Pathology at McGill Medical College in- 
cludes courses in general and special Pathology, in Bacteri- 
ology (held during the summer Session), and instruction in 
the performance of Autopsies. These courses—while directed 
especially towards giving to the Students a due knowledge of 


a 
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the Causation and course ot cisease in mah: are necessarit 


| based largely upon the results of observations upon the lower 
| animals, and the greater part of all these causes is applicable 


{ WS 4 . bea) . . 7 " 48 ° + 
equally tO conditions optaining 1n the domestic animais. 


There is in addition a practical course of Pathological His- 
tology for Students of Comparative Medicine, and instruction 
is given upon the performance of Autopsies upon the lower 
animals.* 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
D. McEAcHRAN, F.R.C.V.S. 

Students of all years must attend. 

The eCourse embraces the principles and practice of V eter- 
inary Medicine, including the diseases of domestic animals, 
their nature, causes, symptoms, and treatment. It neces- 
sarily includes Pathology and Pathological Anatomy, with 
daily clinical demonstrations in the hospital and the yard 
practice of the College, as well as illustrations from plates, 
preserved specimens, and fresh material furnished by the 
Pathologist. 

The course on Surgery embraces Surgical Anatomy and 
Practices of Surgery, and will be illustrated by a large col- 
lection of surgical appliances. 

The large and varied practice of the College furnishes 
abundance of cases for demonstration purposes. Attendance 
and practical work in the Pharmacy and Hospital is compul- 
sory during the entire course, in the order arranged at the 
beginning of each Session ,and forms an important part of the 
qualification for graduation. 

Anatomy. 
M. C. BAKER, D.V.S. 
B. A. Sue@pEN, D.V.S., Demonstrator. 

In this course the Anatomy of the horse is the subject of 
special study, while the structural differences otf all the do- 
mestic animals are earefully explained and illustrated by 





* Undergraduates in the second or third sessions are particularly recommended to 
take the practical course in Baterjology during the summer session, if possible. 
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fresh subjects. There is a very large collection of anatomi- 
“al models by Dr. Auzoux, of Paris, natural injections and 
dissections, and a most complete collection of diagrams, in- 
cluding Marshall’s complete set, Mons. Achille Compte’s An- 
atomical and Zoological series; also a large collection of 
drawings specially prepared for the school by Mr. Scott 
Leighton, artist, Boston, and Mr. Hawksett, Montreal. 

The dissecting room is open at all hours, s subjects are easily 
procured, and either the Professor or Demonstrator will be 
in attendance to superintend and direct students in practical 
dissection. The room is furnished with every convenience, 
is thoroughly lighted, and affords students all that can be 
reasonably desired. 

Students are required to pay for the material necessary 
for practical anatomy. 

Before a student can be allowed to present himself for his 
pass examination, he must procure itickets certified by the 
demonstrator that he has dissected two entire subjects,—th at 
is, one each session. 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 


Bb. A. SUGDEN, D.V.S., Lecturer. 


This course comprises a description of the physiological 
and therapeutic action of all the more important medicines 
used in Veterinary Pr ractice, With a short reference to their 
general properties and principal preparations. It will also 
include a course in the practical work of compounding and 
administering medicines in the ph 1armacy and hospital. There 
will also be experimental demonstrations of the action of 
some of the more impor tant drugs on animals. 


Cattle Pathology and Obstetrics. 
C. McEAcCHRAN, D.V.S. 


A special course on Cattle Diseases and Veterinary Ob- 
stetries will be delivered, embracing the history of Oattle 
Plagues; their nature, symptoms, pathological anatomy, pro- 
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phylactic and therapeutic treatment; breeding and general 
management of breeding animals, disease incident to gestation 
and parturition, ete. 


Special Course on Dogs. 


Professor Wesley Mills will give a special Course on Dogs, 
which will include :— 

(1) Lectures on the physical and psychic characteristics of 
all the leading varieties, illustrated by specimens, plates, ete. 

(2) The principles of training; the feeding and general 
management of dogs. 

(3) The principles of breeding; the management of brood 
bitches and the rearing of puppies. 

(4) Bench show management and the public judging of 
dogs. | 

(5) The rights and duties of dog owners. 

In all the above courses the clinical and pathological aspects 
of the subject will be considered, as well as the normal; also 
a regular clinic will be maintained. 


The Museum 


Contains a large collection of natural and artificial speci- 
mens, consisting of skeletons of almost all the domestic ani- 
mals, numerous specimens of diseased bones, preparations by 
Dr. Auzoux of all the different organs in the body, natural 
dissections, colored models, diagrams, etc., etc., all of which 
are used in illustrating the lectures, and to which the students 
have frequent opportunities of referring. Students will also 
enjoy the privilege of the Museum of the Medical Faculty of 
McGill University, which is rich in pathological specimens. 


The Pharmacy. 


All the medicines used in the practice of the College are 
compounded by the Students, under the direction of the Pro- 
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fessors, from prescriptions for each particular Case, and most 
of them are administered or apphed by them. Jor this pur- 
pose they are detailed for certain pharmaceutical duties alter- 
nately. By this means they become familiar with the phy- 
sical properties, compatibilities, doses and uses of the medi 
eines, and become expert In administering them to the differ- 
ent patients brought for treatment. Attendance and prac- 
tical work in the Pharmacy are compulsory. 


The Practice. 


he Hospital and Daily Clinics, as well as a very extensive 
out-door practice, including most of the largest stables in the 

city and numerous farms in the vicinity, afford excellent 
opportunities for clinical observation on horses of all breeds 

and ages. Owing to the numbers of cattle kept in the city, 

. and the valuable thoroughbred herds in the neighbourhood, 
advanced Students are enabled to see and do considerable 


rr. 


[he dog practice is the largest in Canada. 


cattle practice. 
All canine diseases can be studied clinically, owing to the 
large number of dogs brought to the ( olleve for medical or 
surgical treatment. 

Senior Students will be appointed to act alternately as 
dressers in the Hospital, and first and second year men must 
assist 1n administering medicines and at operations. 


*Text Books. 


The following text-books are recommended pone 
Anatomy.—Chauveau’s Comparative Anatomy ; Strangeway’s 
Veterinary Anatomy; McFadyean’s Veterinarv. An- 
atomy; Dissector’s Manual, Clement. 
Physioloqy.—Physiology for Beginners by Foster & Shore: 
Prof. Mills’ Text Book of (comparative Physiology ; 


oe 


Class Laboratory Exercises, by the same author. 





* Students are advised not to buy text books extensively till after consultation with 
the Professor who teaches the subject. 





Histology. KX lein’s Clements ; Schafer’s Essentials of His- 
tology. 
| Botany. —Gray’s Structural botany ; Bessey’s Botany. 
Zoology.— Dawson's. 
Chemistry .— -Wurtz’s Li lementary Chemistry ; Armstrong ; 
Remsen’s Organic Chemistry 
| Medicine and oobi Bi illiams’ Principles and Practice 
of Veterina 
Police; W ‘liam Sse I'leming’s Operative Sur- 


gery; Robertson’s Equine Medicine; Liautard’s Opera- 


- Medicine; Kleming’s Sanitary Science and 


tive Veterinary Surgery; Zuill’s Translation of Fried- 
berger and I'yohner’s Pathology, Moller’s V eterinary 
Surgery (Dollar), ete. 

Materia Medica.—Dun’s Veterinary Medicines; W alley’s 
Veterinary Conspectus; Tuson’s Pharmacy; Hoare’s 
Therapeutics. 

Cattle Diseases —Steel’s Bovine Pathology; Clatter’s Cattle 
Doetor (Armitage); Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics ; 
Steele on Sheep. 

Canine Diseases.—-Prof. Mills’ The Dog in Health and in 
Disease. 

Diseases of the Dog.—Geo. Miller, tr. by A. Glass. V.S. 

Entozoa.—Cobbo re s Fntozoa of Domestic Animals. 

Pathology.—Payne’s Pathology; Hraenkel’s bacteriology ; 


Clement on Post Mortems. 


Veterinary Medical Association, 

This Association is for the mutual improvement of its mem- 
bers in all matters pertaining to the profession. 

Graduates and students of Veterinary Medicine and gradu- 
ates and students of Human Medicine are eligible to member- 
ship. 

The meetings are held fortnightly, at which papers are 
read and discussed, cases reported, etc. 
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The advantages which students derive from these meetings 
are very great. Not only do they hear carefully prepared 
papers on subjects of professional importance, but an oppor- 
tunity is afforded for practising public speaking, which in 
alter life is often extremely useful. The fees of the Asso- 
ciation are expended in the purchase of books for the Library, 
drugs for experimental purposes, and the prizes awarded for 
papers read. 

The Library is owned by the Association, and is under the 
control of officers who are elected annually. It contains 
nearly 600 volumes, embracing works of great antiquity, as 
well as the modern works on Veterinary Science and col- 
lateral subjects, in both) the English and French languages, 
all of which are available for consultation and study by 
members. 

Every student is expected to become a member. “The 
entrance fee is $5. and the yearly subscription $2.50, A 
Diploma of Honorary Fellowship is conferred on all mem- 
bers who have complied with the regulations of the Asso- 
elation. 


Association for the Study of Comparative Psychology. 


This Society is similar in construction to the Veterinary 
Medical Association, and has a special library of about 100 
volumes. Its object is the study of the Psychic Phenomena 
(intelligence, ete.) of all classes of animals, and the diffusion 
of sounder views on this subject. Naturally, it is of great 


importance in the practice of medicine upon dumb animals 


as well as of peculiar scientifie interest, 


Donations, 


The late John Wesley Gadsden, M.R.C.V.S.. of Phila- 
delphia, Penn., U.S.A., generously donated to this Faculty 
his valuable library of nearly 400 volumes and the specimens 
of his private museum, many of which are of unusual value. 
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Qualifications for the Degree. 


Candidates for the Final Examination shall furnish testi- 


' monials of attendance on lectures on the following subjects. 


Hither Botany or Zoology—One course of six months, 
Ist year. 

Physiology 

Histology | Two courses of six months, 1st and 

Anatomy 2nd years. 

Chemistry | 
General Pathology and Demonstrations, one course 

of six months. 
Oattle Diseases and Obstetrics. 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery. ! Two courses, 2nd and 
aestt 3rd year. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 

No one will be permitted to become a candidate for exam- 
ination who shall not have attended at least one full course 
of lectures in this Faculty, including all the subjects em- 
braced in the curriculum. Courses of less length than the 
above will be received only for the time over which they have 
extended. 

Students, except by special permission of the Faculty, must 
pursue the subjects of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Histology, and Botany or Zoology in their session. 

Candidates of the 1st and 2nd years, who fail to pass in 
not more than two subjects, may be granted a supplementary 
examination at the beginning of the following session. Sup- 
plementary examinations will not be granted, except by 
special permission of the Faculty and on written application 
stating reasons, and on. payment of a fee of $2.50, which 
must be paid prior to examination. 

Candidates who fail to pass in a subject of which two 
courses are required, may, at the discretion of the Faculty, 


be required to attend a third course, and furnish a certificate 


of attendance thereon. 
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In addition to the written and oral examinations, candidates 


must pass a practical clinical test, including examination of 
horses for soundness, written reports being required; the 
clinical reports to include diagnosis, prognosis, and treat- 
ment. 

Lhe following oath or affirmation will be exacted from the 
candidate before receiving the degree :—_I, ——~ ——, pro- 
mise and solemnly declare that I will, with my best endeavors, 
be careful to maintain the interests of this University, and 
that, to the best of my ability, I will promote its honor and 
dignity. 


Examinations. 


Kirst Year—Pass Examinations in Botany or Zoology, 
Histology (oral), 1st Chemistry, Anatomy, Physiology, and 
on all other subjects in the course of this year. 

Second Year.—Pass examinations in Chemistry, Physi- 
ology, Histology (written), and Anatomy, in addition to 
sessional éxaminations in these and the other subjects of the 
year. 

Lhird Year.—Pass examinations in Practice of Medicine 
and Surgery, General and Special Pathology, Veterinary Ob- 
stetrics, Diseases of Cattle, and Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics and Anatomy. 

Written and Oral Examinations will be held from time 
to time during the session, and attendance at these is com- 
pulsory. ‘The standing’ attained at these examinations ‘will 
be taken into account at pass examinations. 


Age for Graduation. 

Students under seventeen will be received as apprentices, 
but cannot be entered as regular Students before attaining 
that age. 

Minors may pass the Examinations, but cannot receive the 
Diploma until they are twenty-one years of acre, 


or 
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Regulations Governing the Conferring of the Degree Upon 
Former Graduates of the Montreal Veterinary 
College. 


Lhe Degree of Doctor of Veterinary Science may be con- 
ferred on former graduates of Montreal Veterinary College at 
any Convocation of McGill University held for conferring 
degrees, subject to the following: regulations, which were 
adopted at a meeting of the Corporation of McGill Univer- 
sity, held on the 22nd January, 1890, governing the con- 
ferring of Degrees on former graduates :-— 

Ist.—That the candidate must be found to have con- 
ducted himself throughout his professional career with honor 
and integrity. 

2nd.—T hat he has not been connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of proprietary medicines, 

3rd.—That he has been engaged in actual practice for at 
least one year since graduating, or that he has been engaged 
in professional study at some European school. 

4th.—That he shall be required to satisfy the Board that 
he has made reasonable progress in professional knowledge 
and skill. 

In estimating the fitness of a candidate for a degree, ac- 
count will be taken specially of work done in professional 
teaching, original research, publication of books or contri- 
butions to the journals of the profession. 

The fee for the Diploma shall be Twenty Dollars. 

An affirmation shall be administered similar to that of 
other Faculties, and in English. 

The Degree may be conferred on absentees. 

The regulations relating to fees and affirmations shall ap- 
ply to ordinary undergraduates on taking the degree. 

Graduates intending to apply for, the Degree of D.V.S. 
should notify the Registrar of the Faculty at their earliest 
convenience, and at the same time state the grounds explicitly 
on which they base their claims for the Degree. 
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IMcOGuUl Normal School. 

Lhe McGill Normal School, in the city of Montreal, is es- 
tablished chiefly for the purpose of training teachers for the 
Protestant population, afid for all religious denominations of 
the Province of Quebee other than the Roman Catholic. The 
studies in this school are carried on chiefly in English, but 
French is also taught. 


Government of the School. 


Lhe Corporation of McGill University is associated with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in the direction of the 
McGill Normal School, under the regulations of the Protes- 
tant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, and it is 
authorized to appoint a standing committee consisting of five 
members, called the “Normal School Committee,” which shall 
have the general supervision of the affairs of the Normal 
School. ‘The following members of the Corporation of the 


University constitute the committee of the Normal School for 
the Session of 1901-1902. 


Normal School ‘Committee. 


PRor. W. PETERSON, M.A., LL.D., Principal of the University, 


Chairman. 
MR. SAMUEL FINLEY, Governor of McGill College. 
J. R. DOUGALL, M.A., " 
Fellows of 


REV. PRINCIPAL MACVICAR, D.D., LL.D., - “ 
Rey. E. I. Rexrorp, B.A., | cGill University. 
J. W. BRAKENRIDGE, B.C.L., Secretary. 


Officers of Instruction. 
McGitt NORMAL SCHOOL. 


SAMPSON PAUL Rosins, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Principal and Ordinary 
Professor of Mathematics and Lecturer on Art of Teaching. 
ABNER W. KNEELAND, M.A., B.C.L., Ordinary Professor of English 

Language and Literature. 
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MADAME SOPHIE CoRNU, Professor of French. 
Miss GREEN, Professor of Drawing. 
Miss LILLIAN B. Ropins, B.A.; Assistant to the Principal and Instruc- 
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tor in Classics. +) 

| Mr. W. H. SmituH, Instructor in Tonic Sol-Fa. t et 
er) eg | 

| MR. JNO. P. STEPHEN, Instructor in Elocution. Beit 
. Pror. D. P. PENHALLOW, M.A.Se., Lecturer on Botany. ¢ tt 
. Nevin N. Evans, M.A.Se., Lecturer on Chemistry. b St 
. Howarp L. Barnzgs, D.Sc., Lecturer on Physiology and Hygiene. ; % 
| MR. JAMES WALKER, Instructor in Penmanship and Book-keeping. E 4 i 
Miss Louism Derick, Instructor in Kindergarten Methods. | 

1 


Mr. A. W. ArRtTHy, Lecturer in the Theory of Kindergarten and 
Transition Work. 
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Model Schools of the McGill Normal School. 


: = =» 


E. MONTGOMERY CAMPBELL, B.A., Head Master of Boys’ School. 
Miss Mary I. Presues, Head Mistress of Girls’ School. 
Miss SELINA F. SLOAN, Head Mistress of Primary School. 
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Announcement for the Session, 1901-1902. 


This Institution is intended to give a thorough training to 
teachers, by instruction and training in the Normal School 
itself, and by practice in the Model Schools; and the arrange- 
ments are of such a character as to afford the greatest possible 
facilities to students from all parts of the province. Hereafter 
the Protestant Central Board of Examiners for the Province 
of Quebec will grant diplomas only to teachers-in-training of 
this Institution and to graduates of British or Canadian Uni- 
versities. 

The forty-sixth Session of this School will commence on 
the second of September, 1901, and close on the thirtieth of | 
May, 1902. The students are graded as follows : a 

1.—Elementary Class.—Studying for the Elementary Di- | | 
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9—Advanced Elementary Class.—Studying for the Ad- 
et vanced Elementary Diploma. 
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To meet the requirements of graduates and undergraduates 
in Arts, who, not having previously taken a Normal School 
course, desire to receive Academy diplomas, and until the 
Universities themselves undertake the work, provision hag 
been made for the delivery of a course of lectures on peda- 
ogy im the Normal School, and for practice in teaching in 
the McGill Model School for fifty half days, open to gradu- 
ates in Arts of any British or Canadian University, to under- 
graduates of the third year, and, with the permission of the 
Faculty and the concurrence of the Principal of the Normal 
School, to those of the fourth year. The hours assigned for 
these lectures are from 8 p.m. to 4 p.m. on each Tuesday and 
Friday on which lectures are given in the Faculty of Arts. 
An examination on this course of lectures is held annually 
on the 20th day of May, or on the school day next succeeding 
that date ; the hours are from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Undergraduates will be permitted to teach the fifty half 
days referred to above, at times extending over the sessions of 
the Model School, corresponding to the third and fourth years 
of their college course. Graduates will be permitted to teach 
in the Model Schools at such times as may be agreed on with 


the Principal. Those who teach in the Model Schools are 


expected to prepare all lessons and discharge all duties as- 
signed them with faithfulness. Failure to teach or to govern 
in the Model Schools, no less than failure to pass the examina- 
tion on the course of lectures, endangers the Academy Di- 
ploma. 

Each person taking this course of study in the Normal 
School shall be held to be subject to the regulations of the 
said school and to be under the supervision of its Principal 
while in attendance thereat, and is required to furnish him 
with all necessary certificates of standing and of gxood char- 
acter, as well as to pay to the Secretary of the Central Board 
of Examiners the fee of $4.00 before entering on the Course. 

3.—Model School Class.—Studying for the Model School 

Diploma. 
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4.—Kindergarten Class.—Studying for the Kindergarten 


Diploma. 

5.—Class in Pedagogy.—Preparing for the Academy Di- 
ploma. 

Detailed information respecting the courses of the four 


grades first enumerated above may be obtained on application 
to the Principal of the School, 32 Belmont Street, Montreal. 


Academy Diplomas to Graduates. 


All holders of model school diplomas that have been grant- 
ed by the McGill Normal School or that shall hereafter be 
granted. by the Central Board of Examiners, shall be entitled 
to receive academy diplomas on graduating in Arts at some 
Canadian or other British University, provided that they pass 
in Mathematics, Latin, Greek and French at the degree ex- 
aminations, or failing this, in any subject or subjects, pass in 
such subject or subjects examinations certified by the univer- 
sities to give to the graduate concerned a standing not lower 
than that of second class at the close of the second year in 
Arts. 

All graduates ineArts of Canadian or other British Univer- 
sities who have passed in Mathematics, Latin, Greek and 
French as above defined, and have taken a course and have 
passed satisfactory examinations in education and in practical 
teaching under the control of the Universities or of the Me- 
Gill Normal School, as approved by the Protestant Commit- 
tee of the Council of Public Instruction, shall be entitled to 
receive academy diplomas. The Central Board of Examiners 
shall determine who have passed satisfactory examinations in 
education and in practical teaching in view of the results, 
which, including examination questions and answers, shall be 
remitted to the Board by the university examiners, and in 
view of the recommendations of the professors of education. 
The Central Board of Examiners is empowered to set one-half 
of the questions on education, and to prescribe tests of ability 
to teach and to govern, which must be followed in such ex- 


aminations. 
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Gnuiversity Lxaminations. 
SESSION 1899-1900. 


Faculty of Law. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.C.L. 


(In order of merit.) 


Chauvin, Henry N., Montreal. 
Archibald, Sam. G., B.A., Montreal. 
Macfarlane, L., B.A., Montreal. 
Garneau, L., Ottawa. 

Macalister, A. W. G., Danville, Q. 
Baker, Geo. H., Sweetsburg, Q. 
Margolese, L., Montreal. 

Rinfret, T., Montreal. 

Walsh, Thos. E., B.A. (Laval), Montreal. 
Redpath, Jocelvn C., Montreal. 
Mackay, Hugh, Montreal. 


Faculty of Arts. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A, 
In Honours. 
(In alphabetical order.) 


First Rank.—Cook, H. Lester. 
Crowell, Bowman C. 
Dey, M. Helena. 
Garlick, Edythe A. 
Johnson, J. Guy Watts. 
McGregor, Claire R. 
Marcuse, Bella . 
Newson, Wm. V. 
Nutter, J. Appleton. 
Radford, KE. Alan. 
Weinfield, Henry. 
Willis, Jas. J. 
Woodley, Edward C. 
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Cohen, Abraham. 
Forbes, Wilfrid. 
Hardy, Chas. A, 
Jackson, E. Gertrude. 
Macmillan, Cyrus J. 
Rorke, Helen. 


Second Rank.—Cochrane, Donald. 


ORDINARY B.A. 
(In order of merit.) 
Class JI.—Ferguson, Colin C. 
Elder, Robert. 
Rowell, Arthur H. 
Olass II.—Lee, Henry S. 
Smith, Lillian A. 
Mackinnon, Cecil G. | 
Ells, Sydney C. 
Grier, Geo. W. 
Lundie, Jessie F. 
Holman, Carrie E. 
Ainley, Lawrence. 
Crack, Isaac E. 
; DeWitt, Jacob. 
' Class III.—Perley, Francis B. 
Stewart, Donald. | 
Laverie, Jas. H. 
I'yles, Faith. 
Duguid, R. Colin. 


STUDENT REGISTERED IN THD FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE PROCEEDING 
TO THE DEGREE OF B.A. IN COURSE. 


McKenzie, Bertram §. 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE PROCEEDING TO 
THB DEGREE OF B.A. IN COURSE. 


Dixon, James D. 
Larmonth, Geo. E. 


B.A. IN ABSENTIA. 


Meiklejohn, Harriet T. 


Fe apuiie 


_ STUDENTS IN ARTS REGISTERED IN THE MEDICAL FACULTY WHO WILL BE 
QUALIFIED TO OBTAIN THE DEGREE OF B.A. IN JUNB, 1900, 
ON COMPLETING THEIR MEDICAL YEAR. 


(In alphabetical order.) 


Ritchie, C. F. Walker, H. 
B.A. (SPECIAL). 
: Oakeley, Hilda D. 
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| ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF B.SC. (AD EUNDEM GRADUM). 
| Rutherford, E., B.Sc. (N.Z.) 
; 


BACHELORS OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M.A. IN COURSE. 


Oakeley, Hilda D. 
Hammond, Elizabeth, B.A. 
Vaudry, Olive, B.A. 

Carr, Muriel, B.A. 

Keith, Henry J., B.A. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M.SC. IN COURSE. 
Dover, Mary Violette, B.A. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF M.A. (AD EUNDEM GRADUM), 
Cole, W. G., M.A. (Harv.). 


MASTER OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF D.Sc. 
Barlow, Alfred, M.A. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF LL.D. (HONORIS CAUSA). 


Barker, Geo. F., Prof. of Physics in the University of Penn. 
Mahan, Alfred T., Captain, U.S.N. 


Whiteaves, J. F., F. t.8.C., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 


. Class I.—Crowell, S. G. 
| Harris, S. L. D. 
Nit Irving, Elizabeth. 
. Nolan, Annie W. ) 
Fr lant... (V5. Ta: , 
Pruyn, W. ‘G. 
Munn, W. C. 
Class II.—Carlyle, E. J. t 
Murphy, H. H. 
Dixon, Jennie D. 
Warriner, J. Eva. 
Hitchcock, Caroline L. ) 
Jack, M. | 
McDonald, J. A. 
McLachlan, Jessie W. 
Clogg, Vivian E. t 
Lg Ellison, Ada A, 3 
Walker, J. J. 
Cole, G. EB. 
Miller, W. E. 
Smith, Miriam G. 
Bickerdike, May C. 
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Class lII.—Carson, H. A. 
Greenleese, Mary S. > 
Muir, K. Cc, ) 
Munn, BE. M.+ } 
Ascah, R. Gf 


Fox, F. H. 
Crothers, H. R. / 
Adams, C. A, 
Blagrave, R. §S. (s.) 
Day, Daisy W. (8). 
Ireland, F. C. (s). 
Ogilvie, G. L. (s). 
Parker, D. T. (s). 





Faculty of Applied Science. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENOE. 
(In order of merit.) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Ewart, George Robert. Kilauea, Kanai, Hawaiian Islands. 
Byers, Archibald Fullarton, Gananoque, Ont. 
Burgoyne, Stanley John, Halifax, N.S. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Allen, Samuel James, Maitland, N.S. } 
Nelson, George John, Montreal. 
Duncan, Gaylen Rupert, Montreal. 
Glasseco, Jack Girdlestone, Hamilton, Ont. 

Miller, Angus Kenneth, Bridgeburg, Ont. 

St. George, Harry Luxmoore, Montreal. 

Cornwall, Clement Arthur Kingscote, Ashcroft, B.c., 
Montgomery, George, Morrisburg, Ont. 

Fraser, John William, Bridgeville, N.S. 


equal. 





Shepherd, Harry Lawrence, Brockville, Ont. (aegrotat). 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 


Hamilton, George Milne, Peterboro, Ont. 
Walker, Frank Wilkes, Montreal. 
Arkley, Lorne McKenzie, East Angus, Que. 
Macmaster, Arthur Wiliam, Montreal. 

T Morrin College. 

8. With Supplemental in one subject (arranged alphabetically). 
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Neville, Thomas Patrick Joseph, Halifax, N.S. 
Smith, George Barnett, Stratford, Ont. 
Osborne, James Ewart Kerr, Toronto, Ont. 


Also (special) : 


Percy, Howard Meredith, Montreal. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 


Gillean, Robert Hampson, Montreal. 
Robertson, Philip Wm. Katthain, Mexico City, Mex. 
Corriveau, Raoul de Besserer, Iberville, Que. 
Moore, Ernest Vivian, Peterboro, Ont. 
Maclennan, Frank William, B.A.Sc., Cornwall, Ont. 
Cowans, Frederick, Montreal. 
Buchanan, Fitzherbert Price, Montreal. 
Nicholls, Harry Graburn, Toronto, Ont. 
Stevens, Angus Pattee, Dunham, Que. 
(also, in alphabetical order): 
Allan, Leigh, Tacoma, Wash, U.S.A. 
Andrewes, Edward, Grimsby, Ont. 
Leman, Beaudry, Montreal. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Barber, Rene Raoul, Georgetown, Ont. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 
(Ad eundem.) 


Owens, Robert Bowie, E.E. (Columbia, Johns Hopkins.) 
Rutherford, Ernest, M.A., B.Sc. (N.Z.). 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE, 


(In Course.) 


Coker, Ernest George, B.Sc. (Cambridge, Edinburgh and McGill.) 
Hutchinson, William Scott, B.Sc. (McGill.) 

Kirkpatrick, Stafford Frederick, B.Sc. (McGill) 

Owens, Robert Bowie, B.Sc. (Columbia, Johns Hopkins, McGill.) 
Rutherford, Ernest, B.Sc. (N.Z. and McGill.) 

Stovel, Russell Wellesley, B.A.Sc. (McGill.) 

Whiteside, Orton Edward Simpson, B.A.Sce. (McGill.) 

Yuile, Norman McLeod, B.Se. (McGill.) 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 
(In Course.) 


Barnes, Howard Turner, M.Sc. (McGill.) 





PASSED FOR 
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Faculty of Medicine. 


THE DEGREES OF DOCTOR OF MEDICINE AND MASTER OP 


SURGERY. 
(In alphabetical order.) 


Akerley, A. W. K., Fredericton, N.B. 
Armstrong, J. W., B.A., Bristol, Que. 
Baird, J. A., Brucefield, Ont. 
Ballantyne, C. T., Ottawa, Ont. 
Beadie, W. D., Lachine Locks, Que. 
Bishop, T. E.,- Harvey Bank, N.B. 
Bradley, J. H., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Brown, E. L., Chesterville, Ont. 
Buffett, C., B.A., Grand Bank, Nfid. 
Burnett, P., Montreal, Que. 
Carnwath, J. E. M., Riverside, N.B. 
Charlton, A. J., Montreal, Que. 
Chisholm, G. A., New Glasgow, N.S. 
Clemesha, W. F., Port Hope, Ont. 
Coffin, J. D., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Conroy, R. J., Peterboro, Ont. 

Cook, C. R., Montreal, Que. 

Costello, A. E., Montreal, Que. 


Cowperthwaite, W. M., Carboneer, Nfid. 


Cox, J. R., Hull, Que. 

Cuzner, G., Ottawa, Ont. 

Donnelly, A. J., B.A., Sturgeon, P.E.I. 
Doull, A. E., Halifax, N.S. 

Duffy, P. F., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Eagar, W. H., Dartmouth, N.S. 
Freeman, C. H., B.A., Milton, N.S. 
Fourney, F. W., Montreal, Que. 
Gilday, A. L. C., B.A., Montreal, Que. 
Gray, H. R. D., B.A., Montreal, Que. 
Hall, A. R., Washington, Ont, 
Haszard, C. F. L., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Henry, C. K. P., Ottawa, Ont. 
Hiebert, G., Gretna, Man. 

Hill, W. H. P., Montreal, Que. 
Jardine, J., Freetown, P.E.I. 

Jones, H. A., B.A., Moncton, N.B. 


Kannary, E. LeR., B.A., Northfield, Minn. 


Keating, B. H., Moore, Ont. 
Keating, H. T., Moore, Ont. 
Lockhart, F. A. L., Montreal, Que. 
McAuley, A. G., Ventor, Ont. 
McConnel, R. E., B.A., Montreal, Que. 
McDiarmid, W. B., Maxville, Ont. 
McDonald, W. F., Westville, N.S. 
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| McDougall, A., Kippen, Ont. 

McKee, S. H., B.A., Fredericton, N.B. 

. McSorley, H. S., Enderby, B.C. 

| Martin, L. W., Warden, Que. 
Morrison, A. S., Montreal, Que. 
Morrison, G. D., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
Morrow, J. J., Fergus, Ont. 

. Murray, L. M., Truro, N.S. 

. Mussen, A. T., Lachine, Que. 
Paintin, A. C., Mansonville, Que. 
Paterson, W. F., B.A., Montreal, Que. 
Pattee, F. J., Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
Patton, J. W. T., Ponds, N. 5S. 
Payne, R. H., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Peake, E. P., B.A., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Pope, E. L., B.A., Belleville, Ont. 
Porter, A. S., Powassan, Ont. 
Richard, F. A., B.A., Richibucto, N.B. 
Ross, H., B.A., Montreal, Que. 
Rowley, W. E., B.A., Marysville, N.B. 
Rutherford, A. E., London, Eng. 

i} Sayre, I. D., Amherst, N.S. 

Secord, E. R., Brantford, Ont. 

) Shaughnessy, C. R., St. Stephen, N.B. 

Stevenson, H. R., Danville, Que. 

Tedd, J) Ti, B.A.,. Victoria, .B:C. 

Turnbull, J. A., Bear River, N.S. 

| Turner, W. G., Quebec, Que. 
Townshend, C., Parrsboro, N.S. 
Wilson, W. A., Carleton Place, Ont. 
Wood, D. F., Faribault, Minn. 


GRADUATES IN MEDICINE, QUALIFIED FOR THE DIPLOMA IN LEGAL. 


i MEDICINE. 
Baird, J. A. Rutherford, A. E 
Eager, W. H. Kannary, E. L: 
Gilday, L. C. Turner, W. G. 
Gray, H. R. D. Todd, J. L: 
McConnell, R. E. Wilson, W. A. 
Pattee, F. J. Wood, D. F. 


Payne, R. H. 


Faculty of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Science. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF D.V.S. 


Humphries, B. F., Boston, Mass, 
Stanbridge, G. W., Hubbardston, Mass. 
Allan, F. T., Springfield, Mass. 

Smith. W. C., Winnipeg, Man. 








Scholarshpis 


999 
VUO 


SESSION 1900-1901. 








FACULTY OF ARTS. 


| 


and £xhibitions, 


Donor. 


Sir W. C. Macdonald 
Sir W. C, Maedonald 


Sir W. C. Macdonald 


| Sir W, C. Macdonald 


f I. Scholarships (Tenable for two years. ) 
meat : an ” Subjects of Examina- Annual! . Bt 
of Name of Scholars. Perea a Founder o1 
Award. | 
1899 Barrington, Fred H. Mathematics $125 
1899 | MacNaughton, W. G. | Natural Science 195 
1899 | Copeman, Jos. Hodge | Classics and Mod. Lang. 100 Anonymous 
1899 Cotton, Wm. U Classics and Mod. Lang 90 Anonymous 
1900 Crowell, Sam. G. Mathematics 125 Sir W. C. Macdonald 
1900 | Harris, Spencer Dale Natural Seience 125 
ll. Bursaries. 
| 
. 1900 Jack, Milton | Classics and Mod. Lang.| $50 
1900 Munn, W. Clement Classics and Mod, Lang. | 50 | Sir W. C, Macdonald 
_ —— — 
Il. Exhibitions (Tenable for one year. ) 
re’ Academic Annual 2 cB 
Names of Exhibitioners. Vans, Founder or Donor. 


Lundie, Helen 
Bovey, Wilfrid 
Wisdom, Katherine F. 
Healy, Walter J. 
Parkin, Maude E. 
Archibald, John G. 
Rose, Herbert J. 
Sheldon, Ernest W. 
Bell, Herbert 
MeCallum, Orick B. 
McCally, Mary Kathleen 
McGougan, Edward 
Laing, Allan 
Gurd, Fraser B. 
Brown, Wm. G. 
Simpson. Edith P. 
. Mackenzie. Catherine I. 
Cousineau, V. M. 
i Shanks, George 
Hart, Ethel M. 
Fenwick, Gladys 
Marshall, Wm. W. 
Freeze, Helen L. 
Wilson. Alice M. 











Second 


4 as 9 eras 
* Conditional on residence in the Royal 


Value. 





Anonymous 


Sir W. C. Macdonald 


Lord Strathcona 
Geo. Hague, Esq, 
Lord Strathcona 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 


| Anonymous 
Macdonald 
. Macdonald 
Macdonald 
Sir W.C, Macdonald 


Sir’w. C. 
Sir W.C 
Sir W. C. 


Lord Strathcona 
Lord Strathcona 


Sir W.C. Macdonald 


Anonymous 
Lord Strathcona 
Lord Strathcona 
Mrs. Redpath 
Lord Strathcona 
Lord Strathcona 


Victoria College. 
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Hi Students of the Wuivevsity. 


SESSION 1900-1901. 


McGILL COLLEGE. 


Faculty of Law. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Name. Residence. 
Angus, David James ; ‘ 2 ; 2 i . Montreal. 
Bergeron, Patrick John ; ; , ‘ ; ‘ Stanstead, Q. 
. Blaylock, Harry W. ; ; , i : M ; Danville, Q. 
) Butler, William H. , ; ; : t : . Montreal. 
. Casgrain, Alex, Chase ; y ; ; . Montreal. 
De Lorimier, Jos. G. G. ‘ ‘ ; ; a ; . Montreal. 
iy 7Gordon, Herbert F. ‘ . Montreal. 
1 || a Gossalin, Louis ° ° . Notre Dame de Stanbridge, Q. 
Madore, Louis ; . ‘ ; . Montreal. 
MacKinnon, Cecil Gordon - , . Cowansville, Q. 
fr Nott, Edward Vernon , : : ' ‘ ; ; Montreal. 
| Orr, Henry Stanley . “ ; ; ‘ P . Cookshire, Q. 
Rankin, Arthur G. Ernest ; : ‘ ’ : . Montreal. 
Ruge, Frederick S. ; . ; : ‘ ; . Stanstead, Q. 
tStuart, BH. D. C. , A : ‘ ; , ; y Montreal. 
Tansy, Thomas M. i ‘ : " ; r ; - Montreal. 
Theberge, Albert ‘ ; , : ‘ ; St. Jerome, Q. 
Weinfield (B.A.), Henry ; ; ; : ; d Montreal. 
SECOND YBHAR. 
Astle, Thomas Francis. : ‘ 4 ‘ Little Metis, Q. 
| Aylmer, Henry U. P. . ; ; , ( ; Richmond, Q. 
i) Bonin, Alexander L. . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ .. Montreal. 
Brown, Ernest N. . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ i - Lachine, Q. 
Cotton, Charles Mackay . ° : F ‘ Sweetsburg, Q. 
Couper, William Mason . ; ; ; . Montreal South. 
owe Draper, Dennis C. . , : . Sutton Jet., Q. 
Duff, Alexander Huntley : : ; j ; Montr eal. 
Gariépy, Wilfrid ,. ° : : ‘ ‘ F Edmondton, Alba. 
| Ogden, Charles G . ° . : ‘ ; - Three Rivers, Q. 
1 Staveley, Wm. R. ; : : : ; . Montreal. 
1 . Vipond, Herbert §. ; : ' ; : , , . Montreal. 
Wainwright, Arnold k ‘ ‘ ' ; ; Montreal. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Baby, Henri . ; ' ; ‘ ‘ : : ‘ Montreal. 
Barlow, Jos. C. ; : ° . : ‘ : Montreal. 
Beique, Fred. . , j , ‘ ‘ ; : . Montreal. 
Burcovitch, P. . ; ‘ é ; : y -, Montreal. 





+ Partial. { Conditioned, 








Name. 


Burke, Edmund A. 


Campbell, G. A,, B.A. Qfeainy 


Curran, Louis F. 
Doak, A. E. 
Dobell, Alf. C. P 
Enright, Fredk. T. 


Holden, A. R., B.A., B.Sc. (McGill) 


Kay, W. F., ° 

McCabe, E. P. F. ; 
McMaster, A. R., B.A. 
McMichael, R. C. 

Mann, J. A. 

Meagher, J. J. 

Mitchell, W. G. . : : 
Moffat, D. S., B.A. (McGill) 
Normandin, Z. ; 
Place, E. G. ‘ 

Rowat, D. McK. 

Skinner, Waldo W. 
Springle, Hobart, A. 
Thomson, A. B. . 
Thompson, J. R. 

Trihey, H. : 

Westover, E. W. 

Whelan, J. 


Faculty of 


FIRST YEAR. 


Ainley, L. T., B.A. 
Ainley, W. E., B.A. 
Alford, H. J. 
Atkinson, H. 8. 
Bentley, J. S., B.A. 
Black, C. 

Blanchet, Ss. Br, N. 
tBleasdell, WH a. ke 
Billings, W. H. 
Bonin, P. R. 

Bulmer, A. “s 
Cameron, A. 
+Charman, FE, D. 
Chipman, W .W. 
Coffin, J. W. 

Cook, "W. J... 
7Covernton, C. F. 
Crack, I. H., B.A, 
Crowell, B. C., B.A. 
Cunningham, F. J. 
Dalton, J. T. ¥ ; 
Davidson, H. D. . 
Dillon, W. P. 
Douglas, E. D., B.A. 
tDunn, z Be ° 
Eaton, C. E. 
tEaton, F.. C. 
Ernandez, J. A. 





t Conditioned. Tf Partial. 


Residence. 


Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Coaticook, Q. 
Quebec, Q. 
Sherbrooke, Q. 

‘ : Montreal. 
Phillipsburg, Q. 
Windsor Mills, Q. 
: Montreal. 
Windsor Mills, Q. 
Montreal. 
Montreai. 

Danby, @. 
Inverness, Q. 

St. Henri, Q. 
Millington, @. 
Athelstan, Q. 

St. John, N.B. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Kinnear’s Mills, Q. 
Montreal. 

Sutton, Q. 
.Montreal. 


Medicine. 


Almonte, Ont. 

° Bermuda. 

; 5 . Ottawa. 
= . Capids, Nfld. 
. Truro, N.S. 
Oxford Station, Ont. 
> Ottawa. 

‘Fort Steele, B.C. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Lancaster, Unt. 
Wallace, N.S. 


Ottawa. 

Mount Stewart, P.E.i. 
‘ ” - Coboconk. 
Montreal. 


. Kingsbury, Q. 
Yarmouth, N.S. 

° - Montreal. 
St. John, N.B. 
Sherbrooke, Q. 
Iroquois, O. 

; Halifax, N.S. 
° . Elgin, Ont. 
Stanbridge, Q. 
Hancock, N.H. 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
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Name. 
Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 
ater E. M. . 
Ford, S. 
ik sary Ss. 
*Fripp, G. D. 
tFroomess, L. E. ° 
Fyshe, J. C., A.B. 
Geddes, R. W., B.A. 
Gibson, G. M. 
Gibson, R. 
Gill, F. D. B. 
Gillis, J. E. 
Gilroy, J. R. 
Gormely, J. C. 
Graham, R. W. 
‘Grant, N. P. 
*Gray, E. H. , 
Greenwood, W. T. 
Gunn, A. K. ; 
‘Hand, W.. T. 
Hare, W. G. : ; 
Harrison, L. L., B.A. 
+Hewett, T. J. 
Hogan, Ff. J... 
Hotchkiss, E. A. 
Howitt, H. O. 
Hughton, M. 
Humphrey, G A... 
Hunter, J. D. : . 
Johnson, J. G. W., B.A. 
Judson, A. H. f : 
Keys, M. J. 
Lacasse, L. J. 


’Lauchland, L:; C., B.A. 


Lawson, G. E. 
Lincoln, W. A. : 
Lippiatt, H. T. . 
Losier, A. J. : ; 
MacCallum, J. D. G. 
tMacdonald, J. P. 
Mackenzie, A. B. 
+Mackid, L. S. : 
*MecCormick, J. P. 
*McDonald, J. A. 
McDonald, J. C. 
McDougall, W. L. 
MelInerney, D. C. 
McIntosh, L. de C. 
McKenty, F. ‘ 
McLachlan, D. C. 
Mcleod, J. A. 
McLeod, W. A. . 
McMicking, rans > a bye 
McNee, J. E. ; 
*tMargolese, O. 
Martin, J. C. 
Meakins, J. C. 
Miller, C. , 
Miller, V. L., B.A. 


t Conditioned, * Double Course. 


336 


Residene:. 


Stirling, Ont. 
Bluebonnets, Q. 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Leeds, Q. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

‘ Montreal. 

. Deseronto, Ont. 
Huntingdon, N.Y. 
Nanaimo, B.C, 

St. John’s, Nfid. 

. Darlington, P.E.I. 
Springhill, N.S. 
.Morrisbgurg, Ont. 
Sawyerville, Q. 

. Woodstock, N.B. 
Montreal West, Q. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
Lancaster, Ont. 
Montreal. 

. Moscow, Ont. 
Maccan, N.S. 

. Montreal. 

North Cape, P.E.I. 
Collinsville, Conn. 
Guelph, Ont. 
Arnprior, Ont. 

. Montreal. 
Victoria, B.C. 

. Montreal. 

Lynn, Ont. 

Hulbert, Ont. 
Campbellton, N.B. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Grand Manan, P.E.I. 
Stanstead, Q. 
Abbotsford, Q. 
Tracadie, N.B. 

P Montreal. 
: Ste. Agathe des Monts, Q. 
: Springfield ,P.E.I. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Ottawa. 
.Valleyfield, Q. 
Peak’s Station, P.E.I. 
Cornwall, Ont. 
Kingston, N.B. 

Iro ;uois, Ont. 

: Bath, Ont. 

", Loch: rbar Bay, . 
Dunveegan, Ont. 
Finch, Ont. 

Victoria, B.C. 

London, Ont. 

: Montreal. 

Whitec ‘hurch, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Stellarton, N.S 


Bear River, N.S. 


+ Partial: 


— 
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Name. 

Muir, K. C. : 
*Murphy, H. H. 
Nagle, S. M. ; 
Nutter, J. A., B.A 
Preston, C. E. 
Price, J. 
*Pruyn, W. G. 
Quain, B. P. 
Raftery, C. R. 
Rankin, A. C. 
Reford, L. L. ‘ 
Richardson, C. A. 
tRilance, C. D. 
Robinson, J. L. ‘ 
Rogers, J. T., B.A. 
Sellery, A. C. 
Shaw, D. ‘ 
Sibbald, J. P. M. 
Sims, H. A. : , 
Smith, W. A., B.A. : ‘ ; 
Stewart. J. A. ied 
tStvles, W. A. L. 

Warwick, W. 

Waterman, C. : : ; . : 
tWigle, C. A. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Wiison, O. M. P , ; ; 
Winfrey, W. W., B.L. 

Wood, H. G. : 

Wood, W. H. 
*Woodcock, P. F. . 
tWotherspoon, H. : ; 
Wright, G. A. : ; é ‘ ‘é 
veo, I. J. ‘ ? ‘ ; ; ; 
Yorston, F. P 
tYoung, G. J. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Allan, R. H. 
Allum, A. W. ‘ . 
And2rson, C. W., B.A. 
Andrews, J. J. ; 
Arnold, D. R., B.A. 
Auston, J. B. ‘ 
Bailey, G. W. 

Bish: Ip, G. A. 
Blakeman, F.;W. 

30yd, O. ° 
*Boulter, =F H. 

Briggs, J. A. 
Bromley, J. E. 
Brooks, J. E.,, B. A. 
3urns, A. S., B.A 
Campbell, W. ¢ 
OGTY, Wie Eke . 
Chamberlain, :H. 
Chandler, E. C. 
Chaplin, H. L. 8. 
Church, H. C. : 
Cowperthwaite, H. i= % 





; 7 | ra Ax > ntsc 
* Double Course’ tt Conditione d. + Partial. 


testa _KC-. 
‘ ‘ Huntingdon, Q. 
Antrim, Ont. 
. Almonte, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Ottawa. 
Verdun, Q. 
Napanee, Ont. 
Moira, N.Y. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Jefferson, Maine, U.S.A. 
Lachine, Q. 
St. Marys, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Kincardine, Ont. 
. Cove Head, P.E.I. 
Sutton West, Ont. 
; Montreal. 
Almonte, Ont. 
Norboro, P.E.I. 
Montrea!. 
“St. John, N.B. 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
. Wiarton, Ont. 
Smiths Falls, Ont. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. 


Faribault, Minn. 
Westmount, Q 

. Brockvlle, Ont. 
‘ Montreal. 
Stony Creek, N.B. 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Newcastle, N.B. 


St. "Mar garet’s Bay, N.S. 


Montreal. 

Renfrew, Ont. 
Halifax, N.S. 

‘t. Lambert, Q. 

St. John, N.B. 
Brighton, Ont. 
Fredericton, N.B. 
Kinburn, Ont. 
Stratford, Ont. 
Russell, Ont. 

, Picton, Ont. 

‘New Westminster, B.C. 
. Pembroke, Ont. 

E lastpor ‘t, Maine, U.S.A. 
Kingston Station, N.S. 
Brantford, Ont. 

> Montreal. 

Perth, Ont. 

. Montreal. 

St. John’s, Nfid. 

; Chelsea, Q. 

St. John’s, Nfid. 
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Name. 


Croft, L. V., B.A. 
Crosby, i cog C. 4 
Cumming, W. G., B. A. 
Dickson, A. J., B.A, 
Dickson, Ww. H. ‘ 
Donnelly, William H. 
Doyle, F. H., B.A. 
Eboett, L. P. B. 
*HMider, R. ; . 
Bila, Pt. Bay Ov AK 
English, J. M. ; 
Fisher, F., B.A. 
Forbes, R. D. 

Ford, W. &. é , 
HOrtin, ©. BE. B}. BaA. 
Freeze, E. H. ; 
ETrost; “A. (C, 

Fuller, .H. T. 

Gale, W. P. 

Gillis, J.. H. 
Gilmore, C, 

Gow, R. J. 

Gurd, R. D. ‘ ‘ 
Hansen, N. C., M.A, 
Hardisty, R. H. M. 
Hawker, J. E. 
Horstail EF. Li: : 
Hutchinson, J. W. 
Hynes, W. T. 
Inksetter, F. &. 
Kenny, R. W. 
Kerr, H. H. 

King, R., B.A. 
Kissane, J. W. 
Lamb, W. V. ; 
Langsford, A. W. 
Laurie, E., B.A. 
Lundie, J. A., B.A. 
Lyman, W.«. S. 
Lynch; A. LL. 


Macdonald, R. St. J., B.A. 


Mackenzie, W. A. 
MacMillan, T. F. . 
MacNeill, A. L. H. 
McCulloch, J. M. 
McDiarmid, C. A. 
McDonald, S., B.A. 
McFachern, J. W. T. 
Mckiwen, J. R. ‘ 
McGeachy, J. A. M. 
McGillis, J. D. 
McGrath, F. C. 
McGuigon, J. D. 
MelInerney, D. C. 
McIntosh, H. H. 
McIntosh, J. A. 
McKechnie, D. W. 
McLaren, D. D. ‘ 
McLaughlin, E. M. 





* Double Course. 
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Resid ne. 


Middleville, Ont. 
Marshfield, P.E.I. 
Montreal. 
Goderich, Ont. 
Pembroke, Ont. 

. Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
Natick, Mass.,,.U.S.A. 

. Lower Gagetown, N.B. 


. 6 . o~ 


: . Trout-River, Q. 
Ottawa. 


a 


; Quebec Q. 
‘ampbellton, N.B. 


Brockville, Ont. 

War k ‘wor th, Ont. 
sarnia, Ont. 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 
; Montreal. 

St. John, N.B. 
Montreal. 


- Montreal. 

Darnley, P.E.I. 

: . Dundas; Ont. 

J é ‘ : ie awa. 
Washington, LC,” Usa 


‘ amore: NB. 

Ch: ateaucay, N.Y <5 UA 
ot An drews, N.B. 
Cameron, Ont. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Knoxville, sit enn., U.S.A. 
Britannia, ALY, Ont. 
Bailey’s Brook, N.S. 


Wood Islands, PET 


‘ P Montreal. 
r Charlottetown, f Sgeel 3) a 
; . Durham. Ont. 
Kemptville, Ont. 

St. John, N.B. 

Rockland, Ont. 
Dewettsville, Q. 

Iona, Ont. 

? Montreal. 

Norway, P.E.I. 

Kelly’ S Cross, P. ET. 
Kingston, NB. 

Montreal. 

Vankleek Hill, Ont. 

Dundas, Ont. 

ie : Felton. Ont. 
Winona, Minn., U.S.A. 


New W estminster, B.C. 
Bay of Islands, Nfid. 

: Stratford, Ont. 
Belleville, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Penobsquis, N.B. 

; Montreal. 
Halifax, N.S. 


Name. 


McNeil, W. C. 
McPherson, T. 
Maby, W. J. 
Magee, C. F. 
Maillet, H. A. 
Markson, S. 
Meindl, A. G. 
Mitchell, J. E. ‘ 
Montgomery, C. H. 
Moore, P. T., B.A. 
Morris, S. C. 

Munro, J. H. , ‘ 
Munroe, H. B., B.A. 
Munroe, H. E. 
Murray, J. S. 
Nathan, D. 

Nelson, J. S. 

Nelson, W. E. 


© 


O’Brien, C. W., B.A. 


O'Neill, J. M. 
Park, A. W. 
Perris, N. D: i 
Faccn, F. S., B.A. 
Pavey, C. A. , 
Peterson, G. R. 
Puddington, B. A. 
Ramsay, W. A. 
Rawlings, W. T. 
Rehfuss, W. N. F 
Robertson, W. G. 
scott, W. . 
Secord, W. H. 
Seifert, F. W. 


Shillington, R. N. W. 


Slack, M. R. 
Smith, C. M. ‘ 
Snetsinger, H. W. 
Steeves, E. O. 
Strong, W. W. 
Sweeney, J. L., B.A. 
Taggart, E. A. 3 
Teitelbaum, T. A. 
Thomas, S. B. 
Truax, W. . ‘ 
Turner, G. H., B.A. 
White, P. G . 
White, S. G. P 
Willmore, J. G. 
Wilson, A. , 
Wilson, C. E.. . 
Winder, J. B., B.A. 


Ames, A. C. : 
Anthony, T. B. . 
Anton, D. L., S. . 
Arnold, D. Migs B.A. 
Baillie, S B.A. 
Bishop, .; ri 
Blair, A. K. . 


stesidence. 


. New York, N Y. 
. ; ’ Stratford, Ont. 


Cohoes, N.Y., U.S.A 


» North Gore, Ont. 
Bute City, Montana, U.S.A. 
j » Glen Ri sbertson, Ont. 
Mattawa, Ont. 
Sherbrooke, Q. 

St. John, N.B. 
Montreal. 

Wallace, N.S. 
Maxville, Ont. 
Almonte, Ont. 

St. Elmo, Ont. 

St. John, N.B, 

; Montreal. 

City View, Ont. 
Montreal. 

. : Noel, N.S. 
Messina, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Durham, Ont. 
Barbadoes, W.I. 

r Montreal. 

. London, Ont. 


Toy’s Hill, Ont 


St. John, N.B. 
Westmount, Q. 

; Montreal. 
Bridgewater, N.S. 
Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Brantford, Ont. 
Quebec City, Q. 
Ottawa. 

Farnham, Q. 

2ed Mountain, QO. 

: Moulinette, Ont. 
vars Sackville, N.B. 
. Cambria, Ont. 
"Dover. N.H., U.S.A. 
: Ottawa. 
; p F . Montreal. 
. Bridgetown, Barbadoes, W.TI. 
. ‘ ‘; Farnham, Q. 


Rate Verte, N.B 


Woodstock, Ont. 


Ottawa 


L: yndon. England. 
Russell, Ont. 


Napanee, Cnt 


Compton, Q. 
THIRD YEAR. 


Field, B.C. 
Berwick, N.S. 
Treland. G.B. 
St. John, N.B. 

Troy, 1 be ro $S.A. 
Marbleton, Q. 
Chicoutimi, Q. 
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Name. 


Blair, H. G. F. 

Boire, W. E. 

Boulter, J. H. 

Byers, J. R. 

Campbell, A. : 
Campbell, J. A. E., B. ea 
Cantlie, F. P. L. 
Carnochan, W. L. C. 


Carter, W. LeM., B.A. 


Christie, F. J. : 
Codrington, R. F. 
COl ys 83GB. A, 
Coleman, C. E. 

Woz, KR: :-B, 

Cram, W. J. 

Cullen, W. H. 
Curren, L. M. 
iNixon; ds D. 

Dizon. —VW:; EF. 
Donovan, ay BB 
Dorion, W. A. 
Douglas, F. C. 
Dowson, C. K. 
aera BASE, 
Hitel, A. J., M.D. 
Evans, S&S. ; 
Ferguson, Ww. H. 
Folkins, H. G. 
Forster, A eS heey DP 
Gardiner, R. J. ; 
Gardner, W. A., BA. 
Grant, W. W. ; 
Green, F. W. , 
Halliday, J. Le R. 
Harris. L. C. ; 
Hart, FF... W., B.A. 
Henry, C. M. : 
Hollingsworth, J. FE. 
Hopkins, C. W. 
Hyatt,. BE. A., B.Sc: 
Igse, O. A. 

Irwin, F. : : 
Johnson, G. A., B.A. 
Johnson, J. A., B.A. 
Jones,.N. C:, B.A. 
Leney, J. M.,. B.A. 
Lidstone, A. F. 
Lomas, A. J. 

Lynch, J. B. 
Macdonald, A. A. 
Mackinnon, G. E. lL. 
MacLaren, A. H., B.A. 
MacNavehton, J. A. 
McDonald, P. A., B.A. 
MecGibbon, DPD. ; 
MeGibbon, §S. 
McGrath, R. H. 
McKee W. FE. ; 
MeKenzie, J. B., B. A. 
MeNeill, J. F. 
Manchester, pe Ww. 
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Residine . 


‘ ; ‘ Ashton, Ont. 
Manchester, N.H., U.S.A. 
Picton, Ont. 

Montreal. 

Souris, P.E.I. 
Westmount, Q. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Quebec, Q. 

Martintown, Ont. 

; Montreal. 

. stanstead, Q. 
Chatham, N.B. 


Collinsville, Conn., U.S.A. 
Carleton Place, Ont. 
Montreal. 

St. John, N.B. 

Montreal. 


j , 2 . Montreal. 
Lewiston, Maine, U.S.A. 
Waterloo, Q. 

Montreal. 

2 . . Montreal. 
Portsmouth, N.H., U.S.A, 
Chaska, Minn., U.S.A. 

. Ottawa. 

St. Thomas, Ont. 
Milltsream, NB. 
Dorchester, N.B. 

Smith’s Falls, Cnt. 
Huntingdon, Q. 

Montreal, 

Pictou. N.S. 

Sawyerville, Q. 

Moenton, N.B. 

5 : . Sackville, N.B. 
Palmer, S. Dakota, U.S.A. 
Meekling, S. Dakota, U.S.A. 


Aroostook Junc., 


Tarrytown, 
Shelburne. 


. N.B. 

. Dickinson’s Centre, N-Y. 
N.Y 

N.S 


Annapolis, N.S. 
Lachine ,Q. 
Gananoque, Ont. 
Montreal. 

Richmond Ww est, -Ont. 
Montreal. 
Fredericton, NB. 
St. Andrews, P.E.TI. 
Alexandria, Ont. 
Huntingdon, 0. 
Salsbury, N.B. 
Dundee Centre. Q. 
Arkona, Ont. 

. Arkona, Ont. 
Dorchester, NB. 
Coaticooke. O. 
Campbellton, N RB. 
Kensington, P.E.T. 
St. John, N.B. 


‘ + 
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Name. 


Martin, H. E. : ; : ; 
Mason, kk. G. 

Mason, FF. C. : 

Mason,.L. D., B.A. 

Menzes, J. E. 
Moftatt, G. 
Morrison, J. F. 
Morse, W. R. ‘ 
Mothersill, G. &. 
Ness, W. ‘ 

Netten, P. E. 
Palmer, G. H. ‘ ‘ 
Paterson, R. C., B.A. 
Pavey, H. 
Peters, O. I 
Pickard, L. N. 

Pilot, F. W. I 

Pratt, C..M. 

Ritchie, C. F. 

Roberts, A. B. 

Saunders, W. Ie. 

scott, W. 

Scriver, E. F. j 

Ship, M. L., B.A. 

Smith, T. W. P 
Stockwell, H. K. 

Stowell, F. E. 

tanner, C. A. H. : 
Thomas, J. W., B.A. 
Tolmie, J. A. f 
Townsley, R. H. ‘ 
Tracy, E. A., B.A. 

Van Wart, R. — B. A. 
Walker, H., Jr. 

Warren, J. G. 

Williams, R. G. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 


Bayfield, T. F. 
sSeatty, H. W. 
Belanger, E. R. 
Blake, J. J. ; ; é ; : 
aie J. Gy, B.A. ‘ : ‘ 
Bruce, Jas., B. A. 
Butler, P. E., B.A. 
Callbeck, A. DeB. J, 
Campbell, R. P., B.A. 
Carlyle, D. A. 
Cartwright, ‘ 

Coates, H. W. 
Collison, H. Mc 
Collison, J. : 
Crang, F. W. 

Currie, W. D. 
Dalton, C. HH. 
Dunean, J. W. 

Dean, W. J. 

Ellis, R. L. ; 
Featherston, Hi. ee 
Fleming, J. E. 


Residense. 


. Chatham, Ont. 
‘ . Westmount, Q. 
Plattsburg, N.Y. USS 
5 ° . Montreal. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

. Inkerman, Ont. 

‘ Copleston, Ont. 

. Lawrencetown, N.S., 

‘ x Ottawa. 

; . Howick, Q. 

. St. John’s, Nfld. 
Dorchester, N.B. 

; . Montreal. 

‘ Lond n, Ont. 
Gagetown, N.B. 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

St. John’s, Nfid. 

St. John, N.B. 

Montreal. 

; Lanark, Ont. 
Woodstock, N B. 
Montreal. 

Hamilton, Ont. 

; Montr eal. 

5: Hawkesbury, Ont. 

: ‘ P Danville, Q. 
.Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Windsor Mills, Q. 

. ' Montreal. 
Moose Creek, Ont. 

P , . Westmount, Q. 
Lancaster, N.H., U.S.A: 
: Fredericton, N.B. 
New York, U.S.A. 

‘ s ‘ Montreal. 
Meaford, Ont. 


Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Sarnia, Ont. 


¥ . Ot tawa. 
Charlotte town, P.E.TI. 
Montreal. 


Moncton, N B. 
Milltown, N.B. 
Tryon, P.E.I. 
Montreal. 

Morewood, Ont. 
Kingston, Ont. 

Bass River, N.B. 

; ' Dixon’ s Corners, Ont. 
Dixon’s Corners, Ont. 
Toronto. 

Halifax, N-S. 
Tignish, P.E.I. 
Montreal. 


Sydney Mines, N.S 


Youghall, N.B. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Rustico, P.E.T. 
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Name. Residence. 
Uller, ers, B.A: ; : : ; d ns Truro, N.S. 
; Gardner, R. L., B.A. ‘ ‘ A ; ‘ - Brockville, Ont. 
George, J. D. - : : , ; ; Redwood, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Gibson, BF. J. i : i ‘ Campbellford, Ont. 


Goodall, 4 CfEe 5 Ss B.A. ; ; : Z ; ‘ . Ottawa. 
Harley, R. J. 0. . ‘ : é : ; ; Dublin, Ireland. 


Harvie, Ss. K., B.A. : 4 : ‘ ‘ : ». Newport .N.S. 


a0pe; J.T. ; ; : : i : Glen Robertson, Ont. 

mewerd, nm. OO. P., B.A. . : ‘ 3 ° - Montreal. 

Hughes, R. E. i ‘ ; j . ° Ottawa. 

Hunter, FE. N. McL. p : ; Merrimac, Mass., U.S.A. 

Jackson, G. F. ‘ ; : ; ; ‘ Brockville, Ont. 

Johnson, R. DelL.., B.A. : 4 3 ; ; ’ . Montreal. 

. Johnston, A. : : ; P ‘ ; ; Leeds, Q. 
Johnston, J. ti ; i anid : : : ; Martintown, Ont; 

Jones, J. H. : ; : ; : - Brockville, one 

Jones, Sydney, B.A. ‘ : : ; ‘ Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Kend: all, A. L. ji f ; f ‘ . « Vancouver, BC 

mee. Wt. E1.,. BiA. ; : ; j , ; ‘ : Montreal. 

Lawlor, EF. BH. ; ; ; ; > i Dartmouth, N.S. 

Learmonth, G. E. : ; P : : : : : Montreal. 

Leggett, T. H. ‘ ; . . ; ; ; : Ottawa. 

fave, HoM. Bia . ’ : ; . London, Ont. 

Lunney, T. H. ; ‘ ‘ : ; : St. John, N.B. 

MacCarthy, F. H. : ; . ; q ; j Ottawa. 

MacKay, D. S. ; ; ; : ‘ : ; Reserve Mines, N.S. 

. MacKay, M., B.A. : : ' ; ‘ ; ‘ ; Montreal. 
MacKenzie, S. D. : : ; : : Sarnia, Ont. 
MacKinnon, J. W. : s : ; ‘ “Chi arlottetown, P E.I. 

MacNeill, J. W. ; ; : . ! a : Kensington, bg a Bul 

Macpherson, C. Rs haa ; ; St. John’s, Nfid. 

McDonald, C. A. . ; ; ; ; ; 8 Milltown, N.B. 

{+h McDonald, F. E. : : j 7 ; , Qu’Appelle, N.W.T. 
. Martin, EB. A. : : ; Z ‘ ‘ ; - Kemptville, Ont. 
ney May, L. W. ; ; : : : ; : i ; . Ottawa. 
l dy Meighen, W. A, . | ‘ ; : Perth, Ont. 
f . Miller, G. H. §. ‘ ‘ ; : ; ‘ . Alexandria, Ont. 
. i Miller, §. ‘ P ‘ ' : ‘ é South Durham, Q. 
Moore, J. G D.V.S. 4 ‘ ; . ‘ St. Chryscstome, Q. 

| Morgan, A. D. ; ; ; ; r ‘ ° . Nanaimo, B.C. 
i Moses, H. C. : : ! : ; t , Caledonia. Ont. 
i), Mullaly, BE. J. . ; , , ; i . - Souris, P.E.I. 
\ Newcombe, W. EE... : ‘ ; ; ‘ . Vancouver, B.C. 
| Niven, J. K. .. . . ‘ ; ; : ; London, Ont. 
O’Sullivan, M, TT... : : ; ; : Glace Bay, CB. 

Paterson, A., B.A... BY Eee eee hl © - . Montreal. 

Penner, FE. P Bi A. ‘ ‘ ‘ e 3 , ‘ . Gretna, Man. 

Pittis, ey ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ ; , - Plainfield, NY. 

Redon. H., B.A. ; ; : Victoria, B.C. 

is Richards, Lj ee ‘ : . : F ; . Yarmouth, NS. 
uO See, We GAS 2" : : ‘ ‘ ‘ j - Oxford, N.S. 
Roberts, J. ns : . , . - Hamilton, Ont. 

} Robertson, C. G. ., : : : ; ‘ Hawkesbury, Ont 
Robertson, L. F., B.A. ‘ : ; ; ‘ ‘ Stratford Ont 

Robertson, R. D.  . ; St. John. N.B 

Robidoux, B.'L., BA. Oe prt ati . Shediac, N.B 

Rogers, H. B. A ‘ ; ; . ‘ . ‘ Peterboro, Ont. 

Russel, C. K., B.A. . . . ‘ : Montreal. 


Russell, E. M., B.A, ‘ , : ; Sprinefield. Mas: 
Rutherford, C. A. : ; : d e ‘ Waddingrtnc a Y 
Ryan, W. T., B.A. ; F ‘ , ; ; Fredericton. N.B. 

































Name. 


Sanders, C. W. 
Shearer, C. ‘ 
Shearer, R. L. ‘ 
Simpson, E. G. W. 
Simpson, 8. j 
Snyder, A. E. W. 
Stentaford, G. L. 


Stevenson, J., B.A. 
Stewart, C. A. 
Stewart, C. J. 
Symmes, C. R. 


Taylor, D. A. 
Taylor, W. L. 
Ward, J. A. é ; 
White, E. H., B.A. 
Wiggin, W. l. 
Wiley, B. E. 
Wilkins, F. F. 
Williams, W. : 
Wilmot, Le B. B. . 
Wilson, J. J. ‘ 
Winter, D. E. ‘ 
Wyman, H. B., B.A. 


Resid é:-. 


Kemptville, Ont. 

; Montreal. 
Kelso P.O., Q. 

. Lennoxville, Q. 
Bay View, P.E.I. 

> Coaticooke, Q. 
Heart’s Content, Nfid. 
Montreal. 

Dunvegan, Ont. 
Russell, Ont. 

a Aylmer, Q. 
Havelock, N.B. 

j Waterloo, Q. 
Lewiston, Maine, U.S.A. 
‘ ; Montreal. 
Lowell, Mass, U.S.A. 
Fredericton, N.B. 

3 : ° Montreal. 
Remsen, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Oromoto, N.B. 
Montreal, 

: ; . Montreal. 
Chute & Blondeau, Ont. 


Faculty of Arts. 


= 


Name. 


Archibald, John G., 
Bell, Herbert, 


Brown, Wm. G., 
Campbell, D. Grant, 

4 Chandler, Arthur B., 

i Cousineau, Victor M., 

tCross, C. Ernest, 
tDickenson, John D., 

| Dunham, Walter P., 
French, Arthur, 
*Gaunt, Reg. T., 
*Gray, Edwin H., 
tGreenshields, J. Gordon, 
Gurd, Fraser R., 
+Halpenny, T. Anson, 

| Harvie, Robt., 
+Holden, Herbert L. L., 
+Hutchinson, James J., 
tJouchins, James L., 
Kydd, Geo., 

. Laing, Allan P., 

Lathe, Frank E., 
LeMesurier, George §., 

) Locke, Ernest E., 

| Logan, David C., 
tLomer, Theodore A., 

: Macaulay, Frederick R., 

: MacFarlane, Charles Mac.K. 


t Conditioned. * Double Course. 


FIRST YBHAR. 


School. Residence. 


Montreal High School, 
Prince of Wales College, 
Augustine Cove, P.E.I. 


Montreal. 


Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 


Ontario Public School, 


Cutler, Ont. 
Melbourne, Q. 


Hazel Hill, N.S. 


St. John, N.B.,\P.5., 


St. John, N.B. 


St. John’s School, Montreal. 
Ward-Whates School, Montreal. 


Private Study, 
Bishop’s Coll. Sch., 
Montreal High School, 
Sydenham High Sch., 
Westmount Acad., 
Private Tuition, 
Elora H. &., 


Montreal High School, 
Halifax Academy, 
Huntingdon Academy, 


Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Westmount Acad., Westmount, Q. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 


,Huntingdon Academy, 


Montreal West, Q. 
Lennoxville, Q. 
Montreal. 
Bearbrook, Ont. 
Westmount, Q. 
Victoria, B.C. 
Craig’s Holme, Ont. 
Moncton, N.B. 
Montreal. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Lacolle, Q. 


Aubrey, Q. 
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Name. 


McCallum, Orick B., 
McDonald, George e.. 
McGougan, Ed. 
McKenzie, Angus D. M., 
*McMurtry, Rennie , 
McPherson, Donald o 
Marshall, Wm. W., 
Mingie, Geo. W., 
Molson, Walter, 
~tMonk, Frederick Posy 
Papineau, Talbot M., 
tPatrick, Charles L. es 
Rose, Herbert Ji, 

Ross, Colin E., 

+Ross, Walter 
Rutherford, Wallace, 
Scriven, Henry Ye 
Shanks, George, 
Sheldon, Ernest W. 
Stewart, J. Ure., 
tThomson, Geor ge Ds 
tWalker, H. Earle, 

WwW ickware, Francis G., 


Wright, Robert P., 
tYoung, Charles A., 


jBaker, Chris. W. 

7 Bar tlett. W. 

Bovey, Fr i is H. Ww. 
Camer on, Dakers 
*Cleland, ‘Albert S. 
Couture, Gui. €%. 

(4) ° fOr rage, (¢ oe tne 


Davidson, Macfarlane B, 


Davies, Thos. A, 

Td Yemole, John 

Dunlop, Alan C. 
Dutaud, Gustave 

Fee, James E. 

*+Fisher, Lawrence H, 
“Fripp, Geo. D. . 
Gnaedinger, Ernest G. 
Hanington, Jno. W. B. 
“Harris, Alan Dale 
Healy, Walter J. 
}Hoffmin, Albert C, 
Holman, Wm. L. : 
{Howard, Fred. H. 
Johnson, Walter S. 
Joseph A. Pinto . 
+Kritger, Samuel H. 
Lomer, Gerhard R. 
MacKay, Eric B. 
+MacKenzie, J. D. . 


+McCutcheon, O..F. 
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School. Residence. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Montreal High School, Montreal, 


Glencoe High School, Glencoe, Ont. 
Prince of Wales Col., Hartsville, P.B.I. 


Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Grammar School, Montreal. 
Montreal High School, Montreal, 
Montreal H. S., Point St. Charles. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Ward-Ww hates School, Montreal. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Montreal H. §. Westmount, Q. 


Ottawa Collegiate Inst., Ottawa. 
Westmount Acad., Ww estmount, Q. 
High Sch. Orillia, Uptengrove, Ont. 
Huntingdon Acad., Trout River, Q. 
Dioc. Theolog. Coll., Montreal. 
Huntingdon Academy, Howick, Q. 
Barrie Coll. Inst., Westmount. Q. 
Goderich Coll. Inst., Goderich, Ont. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Abingdon School, Westmount, Q. 
Smith’s Falls High School, 

Easton’s Corners, Ont. 
Montreal High School, Montreal. 
Ottawa Coll. Inst. Ottawa. 


SECOND YBHAR. 


Carlingford, Ont. 
Brigus, Nfid. 
Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Ormstown, Q. 
Mecnitreal. 

Br ighton, Ont. 

: Ott: LW “ 

( ‘harlottetown, P.E.I. 
Montr “i 

M ontreal. 

St. Blaise, Q. 
Farnham, Q. 
Trenholme, Ont. 
Ottawa. 

Montreal. 

Victoria, B.C. 

si Ottawa. 
Richmond, Q. 

; lialeys, Ont. 
summer Side, P.B.TI. 

B lackstock, Ont. 
Montreal, 

Quebex Q. 

Elmwood. ¢ nt. 
Montreal. 

Montreal. 

; : ; - : Inv erness, Q. 
: , ° ; Leed’s V ilage, Q. 


7 Partial. { Conditioned. * Double Course. 
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Name. Residence. 


McDiarmid, James S. . : } ; : t . Ingersoll, Ont. 


TMcDougall, Errol W. M . : . : . Mattawa, Ont. 
7McEachran, Rk. . ; : A é : . Glen Arm, Ont. 
McKellar, Hugh ; - J . Martintown, Ont. 
McLeish, John 2 : ‘ . , 2 ; * Montreal. 
MecMorran, T. S. ; j ; ‘ : . , ° Ottawa. 
May, William H. : F . ; : Forresters Falls, Ont. 
7Mitchell, George 8. ‘ , ‘ : ‘ ‘ Linden, N.S. 
Mowatt, Edward E. ‘ : ; : ; f a Montreal. 
Parkins, Edgar R. ‘ ; 4 , ; ‘ ° . Montreal. 
Pattison, Albert M.. ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ Clarenceville, Q. 
Pownall, Edward W. ; ; . ‘ ‘ Montreal. 
*Rondeau, Albert G. ‘ ; , ‘ ; ’ ; i Hull, Q. 
Seaman, Jno. C. : i 4 ; i , Otter Lake, Q. 
7Sharpe, James H. . , ; : ; . Clydesdale, Ont. 
Simister, Warren . . : ‘ : , : . Montreal. 
Sutherland, Forbes D. ; ‘ : ‘ B : ? Montreal. 
Troop, G. Wm. H. ‘ ; ; ‘ : , ‘ . Montreal. 
7Whiteside, R. H. ‘ ; : ; F ‘ ‘ Metcalfe, Ont. 


*Woodside, James H. . s ; ; P St. Sylvester W., Q. 


THIRD YHAR. 


Adams, Chaurcey A. . Sel : . . Coaticook, Q. 
Ascah, Robt. G . ; ; 4 ; . Peninsu’a, Gaspe, Q. 
TBarnes, W. M. } 4 4 : : ‘ ‘ . Montreal. 
Blagrave, Robt, C. . j ; : ; ; ‘ Rawdon, Q. 
Carson, ole Se A. ‘ . , j : Nicclet Falis, Q. 
7Chaucey, S. A. . ; ‘ : ‘ ; , St. John’s, Nfid. 
*Cole, Geo. E. , ; : : ‘ , Westmount, Q. 
Crothers, Harold RS ae : a ‘ : Venice, Q. 
Crowell, Sam. G. . : ; : ‘ : Yarmouth, N.S. 
*Harris, Spencer L. D. ; : ; : : ; ° Ottawa. 
freland, F. Chas. . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; Montreal. 
Irving, George ‘ ; ; - ; " Vernon Bridge, P.E.I. 
Jack, Milton ‘ A 3 ; ‘ wr te apa Basin, Q. 
Lincoln, J. W. ‘ : : : : R ‘ Montr eal. 
*Mc Donald, JOO AL” vs ; , ¥ : . WValleyfield, Q. 
(4) McKelvey, Irving A. ‘ : ; . Stratford, Ont. 
(4) tMorrow, Jno. D. ; ; . ; ; ; ‘ Toronto. 
Munn, W. Clement. ; , , ‘ , ‘ - Quebec. 
*Murphy, Herbert H. . : ; ; " ‘ : .Antrim, Ont. 
Ogilvie, Gavin Lang. ‘ ; . : ' , Montreal. 
rarker, Dan. T. =. ; : ; - ‘ . Cambria, Q. 
Plant, Verner L. ; ; ; . ; ; . Montreal. 
PeTuyn, Wim. Ge * jp. , . ; . ; ; Napanee, Ont. 
Reid, neni eal S. : ; : ; ; : ; Lemesurier, Q. 
+Simpson, J. ; ; ; ; : chs La . Montreal. 
TSteen, Rev. F. 4 i : 5 4 ; : : Montreal. 
(4) +Steev es, H. B. . ; ; ; : : Shediac, N.B. 


*Stillman, ES, Wf ° , . . Camp! ellford, Ont. 
‘Sutcliffe, J. F. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : Camlachie, Ont. 
Walker, Jno. J. . . . : e ° ‘ Napanee, Ont. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Barrington, Fred. H. _ ‘ ; ° - Waterloo,. Q. 
*Boulter, J. Henry . : » ; é - Demorestville, Ont. 
+Boyd, Alfred L. ; . : ; : ; ‘ Metcalfe, Ont. 


+ Partial. * Double Course. 











Name. 
Brodie, Hugh H. 
Srown, Albert V. 
Charters, Herbert 
Chipman, Warwick F. 


Copeman, Jcseph Hedge 


Cotton, Wm, U. 

(2) TCrage, C. E. 
*Crossley, T. L. 
Dickson, Norval 
Fuller, George D. 
TGratton, L. C. : 
Harper, Robert J. 
Hickson, Robert N. 
*Horsfall, Frank L. 
Teakins, Chas. EB. 
Linds:y, J. Edwin 
Lechead, Arthur W. 
McDonald, John, Jr. 
*McEwen, John R. 
(3) *McKelvey, J. A. 
McLecd, Angus B. J 


MeMurtry, Gordon O. ; 


McMurtry, Shirley oO, 
McNaughton, Wm. G. 
*McPherson, Thomas ‘ 
**Mitchell, Isaiah Fdward . 
Mitchell, Sydney Cc. é 
Moffatt, Charles F. 
Molson, Percival ., ; 
(3) fMorrow, John D, . 
Mount, Hector P. s 
Mowatt, Joseph A, , 
Scott, Geo. W. ‘ 
Scott, Harry E. 
Scott, Wm. J. ; 
Scrimger, Francis A. C., 
(3) iSteeves,:H. B. ‘ 
Stephens, Laurence de K; 
*Strong, Norman W. ; 
Tees, Fred. J. ; » 
7Turkington, Ed. . ¢ 
Viner, Norman . 
White, D. Roderick 
Williams, Hy. S. 


Residence. 


Westmount, Q. 
Montreal, 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 

‘ . Quebec. 

‘ . ° Sweetsburg, Q. 

Brighton, Ont. 

. Westmount, Q. 
Allan’s Corners, Q. 
Adamsville, Q. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 

. ’ ‘ ; Waterloo, Q. 
; ‘ , ‘ - Rawdon, Q. 
North Gower, O. 

; : Montreal. 

3 : Lew. ttville, Q. 
Stratford, Ont. 

‘ Springton, P.B.I. 

: ‘ ‘ ‘ Montreal. 
Montreal. 

Huntingdon, Q. 

Stratford, Ont. 

Sherbrooke, Q. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

. Montreal. 

‘ , ; Toronto. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

. ‘ Montreal. 

‘ ‘ : Napanee, Ont. 
Montreal. 

, Montreal. 

, Shediac, N.B. 

A ‘ ‘ Montreal. 
Cambria, Q. 

; Montreal. 

Marlbank, Ont. 

Montreal. 

Huntingdon, Q. 

Knowlton, Q. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


Cochrane, D. . ‘ 
Cooke, Hereward L. 
DeWitt, Jacob. ‘ 
Hamilton, Daniel S. 
Millar, W. Kinloch 
Newson, Wm. V. ‘ 
Woodley, Fd. C. 


+ Partial. * Double Course. 
that the Student takes a class in the 
is found, 


: ° : ; Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 

; Montreal. 

‘ Pembroke, Ont. 

Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Montreal. 


The figure (1), (2), or (3), prefixed to a name indicates 
corresponding year as well as in that where the name 


~ 
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Royal Victoria College. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Name. School. Residence. 
+Baird, I. Lena, Andover, N.B. 
+Barclay, Marian R., Montreal. 
jBayne, Olive P., Montreal. 
Bell, Ruth, Westmount Acad., Westmount, Q. 
*Bonin, Sybil, Montreal. 
Bouchard, Myra McL., Trafalgar Institute, Montreal. 
tBrown, Everetta J., McGill Normal School, Montreal. 
+Browne, Ada F. G., Montreal. 
+Carr, Flossie S., Montreal. 
7Clay, Constance, Montreal. 
+Cooke, Violet B., Montreal. 
Cox, Vera, Collinsville High School, 
Collinsville, Conn., U.S.A. 
tCraig, Bessie, Montreal Girls’ H. §S., Montreal. 
Draper, Mandolin A., Hamilton Coll. Inst., Montreal. 
7Dunlop, Euphemia B., Montreal. 
Fenwick, Gladys M., Montreal Girls’ H. §&., Montreal. 
Freeze, Helen L,. St. John H. &., St. John West, N.B. 
Gardner, H. Ivy L., Misses Symmers & Smith’s School, 
Montreal. 
7Gillean, Evelyn M. , Montreal. 
+Greenough, Margaret, Portneuf, Q. 
Griffin, Grace Ly, Parkdale Coll. Inst., Toronto. 
*Hall, Eva, L’Orignal, Ont. 
jHarrington, Ruth M., Montreal. 
Hart, E. Muriel, Misses Symmers & Smith’s School, 
St. Lambert, Q. 
Heuser, Edith, Montreal Girls’ H. §&., Montreal. 
Jordan, Mabel G., Montreal Girls’ H. §&., Montreal. 
+Kerr-Kaye, Georgina M. R., Montreal. 
Kimber, Victoria C., Montreal Girls’ H. &., Montreal. 
*Macfarlane, Grace M., Westmount, Q. 
MacKenzie, Catherine I., Montreal Girls’ H. &., Montreal. 
MacLeod, Annie L., Sydney Academy, Glace Bay, C.B. 
McCally, Mary K., St. Thomas Coll. Inst, St.Thomas, Ont. 
McCoy, Isabel, Montreal Girls’ H. &., Montreal. 
*Mitchell, Dora §&., Montreal. 
(2)+Nairn, Caroline, Toronto. 
(2)+Parkins, Gladys, Montreal. 
+Prendergast, Florence M., Montree]. 
Robertson, Ethel C., Westmount Acad., Westmount, Q. 
Simpson, Edith P., McGill Normal School, Montreal. 
(2) +Smaill. Gertrude M., Montreal. 
(2)+Smith, Ella G., Montreal. 
*Stetham, Violet V., Montreal. 
Stewart, Lillian J., Harmon Home & Day §&., Ottawa. 
Webster, Amy W.., Westmount Acad., Westmount, Q. 
White, Alison G., Woodstock Coll. Inst. Toronto. 
7Willett, Lulu M. T., Montreal. 
Wilson, Alice M., Montreal Girls’ H. &., Montreal. 
. SECOND YEAR. 

Augus, Jean M. . : 7 ; F é ; : Westmount, Q. 

*Bacon, C. E. ; ‘ ‘ ; ; ; ; ; . Montreal. 

*Baynes, Hilda . . : ; : p : ; ; Montreal. 





+ Partial. { Conditioned. The figure (1), (2), or (3), prefixed to a name indicates 
that the Student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that where the name 


i8 found. 
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Name. 
Belyea, Marion FE. 
(3) 7Cox, Kath. A 
East, Edith M. 
FEllis, F. L. ; 
Ellis, Mabel T. 
Gass, Helen 
Hadrill, Margaret F. 
¢J .cques, W. R. ‘ 
(3) jLamb, Mary L. 
fLindsay, K. A. 
Lundie, Helen 
Lunny, Rosemary ; 
(3) {McBratney, J. M. 
McLeod, Euphemia L. 
7+Mathewson, Amy 
(1) }Nairn, Caroline 
Parkin, Maude E. ul 
(1) 7Parkins, G. W. 
*Rodger, E. W. 
(1) 7Smaill, G. M. 
(1) *Smith, Ella 
Wales, Grace Julia 
Wisdom, Katherine F. 
*Woodley, Florence BE. 


G. 


Bickerdike, > 
*Britton, M. : 
*¥Budden, FE. M. 


*¥Budden, H. A. 


May C. 


*Budden, J. M. 
7Butler, S. ; ‘ 
Clogg, Vivian E. : 
(2) *Cox, Kath. A. 
Day, Daisy W. 
Dixon, Jennie D. 


Greenleese, Mary S. 
+tHarrineton, Clare M. 
Hitehcock, Caroline L. 
Irving, Elizabeth 
+James, A. D. 

(2) Lamb, M. L. ° 
(2) *McBratney, J. M. 
McLachlan, Jessie W. 
Munn, Emma M,. 
Nolan, Annie W. 
Noyes, Emily M. 
Porteous, Phyllis E. FB, 
(4) ° rRiebe, Elvina B, 
Smith, Miriam G. 
Sutherland, A. ‘ 
Warriner, J. Eva 


Bennett, C. Winifred 
Flint, Mary F. 
+Gould, EY 


Huxtable, Mary G ‘ertrude 





* Partial. The figure (1), (2), 
takes a class in the corresponding ye 
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Residence. 


St. John, N.B. 
Montreal. 
Maisonneuve, Q. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal, W. 
Montreal, 
Westm unt, Q. 
Andrews E., Q. 


‘ Montre al. 
Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Toronto. 
Toronto. 
Montreal. 
Westmount, Q. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
tobinson, Q. 
st. John, N.B. 
Westmount, Q. 


St. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Lachine, Q. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Westmount, Q. 

Montreal. 

.Montreal Annex, Q. 

; Montreal. 
Montreal. 

Montreal. 

Brockville, Ont. 

V ernon River Bridge, P.E.I. 
‘ : Montreal. 

St. Andrews E., Q. 
Montreal. 
Guelph, Ont. 

‘ Montreal. 
Westmount, Q. 
Cowansville, Q. 
Montreal. 

; Chicago, III. 
Morrisburg, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Montreal, 


FOURTH YEAR. 


; Montreal. 

. Stanstead, Q. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 


or (3), prefixed to a mame indicates that the Student 
ar as well asin that where the name is found. 


7 a 
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Name. Residence. 
Page, Harriet A. r ; 3 i ; : . North Troy, Vt. 
7Plimsoll, M. M. Gladys , ; é , ; ; . Montreal. 
(3) +Riebe, Elvina B. ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ é . Chicago, Ill. 
Smith, Esther M. : ; ; e ‘ ‘ ; . Quebec, Q. 


* Double Course. + Partial. t Conditioned. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


Brittain, Isabel E. (B.A.) ‘ ; ; : : . Montreal. 
Craig, Margar et (B.A.) , ; . Ww estmount, Q. 
Hammond, Elizabeth A. (M.A.) ; , : ; . Montreal. 
Hurst, Ida Ethel (B.A.) ‘ ; ; 3 Westmount, Q. 
Johnson, Helena (B.A.) ‘ . : , ; . « Montreal. 
Rorke, Helen (B.A.) : : . . St. Thomas, Ont. 
Seifert, Ethel M. (B.A.) ‘ : i ; : Quebec, Q. 
Shaw, S. Louise (B.A.) , , : ; . ; . Montreal. 
Talley, Eleanor (B.A.) s - ‘ ‘ ; : . Montreal. 
Wallbridge, Mabel H. (B.A. ; : ‘ ; ; Mystic, Q. 


Faculty of Applied Science. 


FIRST YEAR. 


tAtkinson, M. Brodie ; : ; ; ‘ Montreal. 
tBaker, C. Stanley ; ; ; : Hampstead, London, Eng. , 
tBarclay, Charles H. ; ; ‘ ‘ St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A. 
Batchelder, Charles K. . ‘ ; ; . Newport, Vt. U.S.A. 
tReaubien, James de G. ; , ; : Outremont, Q. 
Blumenthal, Samuel ; ; : : : ; 3 Montreal. 
*Browne, William H. ; ‘ : : F : : 
Campbell, Colin St. G@ . : ; Alde rshot, Ont. 
Cardew, John H. ; ; : "Youngs Point, South Beach, Q. 
Carlyle, Ernest J... ‘ : ; , . Woodstock, Ont. 
Chambers, Robert A. ; ; ‘ ; : P . Montreal. 
Chaplin, Charles J. ; , ; ; M Westmount, Q. 
tChurchill, Cecil ‘ i ; ; ; ; : Hantsport, N.S. 
7*Cole, G. Edwards .. R ‘ P ‘ ; ; Westmount, Q. 
Cole, George H. : . . ‘ , : : : Ottawa. 
Crichton, Gordon L. 2 ; : ; . Halifax, N.S. 
*Crombie, Henry R. P , : : ; , Montreal. 
Davis, Patrick . Fj ; ; ; ; ‘ ‘Windsor, Ont. 
Dawe, Robert G. ; , : 5 ; Bay Roberts, Nfid. 
Devlin, Cecil G. ; : j ; . ; Mohawk, Ont. 
Drysdale, William F. ; ‘ : y k , : Montreal. 
*Ferguson, Allan A. - : : : : ; . Pictou, N.S. 
Fraser, Donald MaclI. . : ; ; . ; Montreal. 
+Fraser, Russell L. : 4 ; : . New Glasgow, N.S. 
(2) *Fraser, Thomas C. : ; ; . New Glasgow, N.S. 
Fullingten, Moses A. a c ‘ ‘ eons Vt., U.S.A. 
**Gaunt, Reginald T. ‘ > : ; ; : . Montreal. 
*Gillmor, ‘William D. ‘ : : , ; : " Westmount, ©. 
tGilmour, Reginald B. : P ; : ; . Montreal. 
tGraham, Wendell S. : ‘ ; ; : New Gl asgow, N.S. 
Greey, John W. G  . ‘ ; ; ; : : : Toronto. 
*Hall, Marion E. ‘ ; , . Sandon, B.C. 
Hamilton, Alfred Mcl.. : } , s . . Westmount, Q. 
Hamilton, Wilfred ; : ; ; , ! . Montreal. 
/2)+* Harris, Allan D. : , ; ‘ : ; é Ottawa. 
#*Harris, Spencer L. D. ; : : : ‘ ; f Ottawa. 


— 


+ Partial. ¢ Conditioned. * Double Course. The figure (1), (2), or (3). prefixed to a 
name indicates that the Student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that 


where the name is found. 
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Name. 

Harvey, John B., : 
tHersey, Herbert § 
Higgins, Benjamin H. 
+Hodgson, Cassils V. 
Hcgan, John ; 
Johnson, Frederick M. G. 
Kemp, Robert A. 

Kent, George M. 
iKeyes, Corlis G, 
Lawrence, William D. 
tLeMaistre, Frederick J. 
Lewis, Burwell B. 
Leckerby, Robert A. ‘ ; ; 
jLucas, Harry W. : ‘ € 
MacCarthy, Arthur K. 
MacCosham, Edgar 
MacLeod, Russell M: 
ore? Clifford §S. 
7Marler, Leonard W. 
Rratrotic. Louis H. 
Martin, Edward N. j 
McCloskey, Frederick W. 
McDougall, Clarence H. 
McDougall, George K. 
McIntyre, Melvil B. 
+#McMurtry, Gordon O. 
*Michaels, Micheel A. 
*Mitchell, Harold C. 
Mundy, Oswald A. 

Parlee, Norman W. 

Piche, Ernest A. 
tPippy, George F. 
+Porter, William J. D. A. 
+Preston, J. Hal. ‘ 
Price, Herbert L. ‘ ‘ 
Robillard, Edmond G. F. 
Roffey, Myles H. ; ‘ 
itShaughnessy, William J. 
7Sheely, William J. 

Sims, Harold H. P ‘ 
Smith, Joseph ; . ‘ ‘ 
Smith, Ralph F. , 
Sullivan, Michael H. ; 
Sutcliffe, Paul ‘ ; ; 
tSutherland, Charles .* : bate 
tSutherland, Daniel H. .. ‘ : 
Taylor, Reginald F., : ‘ sa 
Valliéres, Henry R. ; ; ‘ 
Webster, George B. ; ‘ A 
Wenger, John A, ° , . 
Wilkes, Frederick C. D., 


fWilliamson, Alexander J. ‘ ts . 
Wilson, William D. ‘ ; f ; 
Wisdom, Stuart A. ‘ ‘* . ; 


Wurtele, John &S. H. ‘ y s . 
SECOND YPRAR. 


Baker, William E. : ‘ . . ‘ 
Beauchamp, Leon , ‘ ; 
Beck, Alfred E. F ‘ Q : 





t Conditioned. + Partial. 


Residence. 
Lyndhurst, Ont. 
. Montreal. 
London, Ont. 

: Montreal, 

. Westmount, Q. 
Montreal. 
Seaforth, Ont. 
Truro, N.S. 

. Ottawa. 
Maitland, N.S. 
Westmount, Q. 


: Baltimore Md.,; U. S. A. 


E Montreal. 

- Lachine, Q. 

‘ Ottawa. 

: g Bryson, Q. 
Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
¢ 4 Ottawa. 
; . Montreal. 

. Westmount, Q. 
Haldimand, Ont. 
Boiestown, N.B. 


' South Maitland, N'S. 


‘ Montreal. 
Owen Sound, Ont. 
Montreal. 
. Montreal. 
Ottawa. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Rossland, B.C. 
. Montreal. 
Springhill, N.S. 
Douglastown, N.B. 
Montreal. 
Montmorency, Q. 
: Montreal. 


Braintree, Essex, Eng. 


Montreal. 

. Montreal. 

‘ Montreal. 

ie ‘Baie du Fable, Q. 
* : Windsor, N.S. 
Ottawa. 


Poughkeepsie. N. Y «(Uw 


New Glasgow, N.S. 
River John, N.S. 

A Gananoque, Ont. 
Three Rivers, Q. 
Montreal. 

. Ayton, Ont. 

: Brantfrord,. Ont. 
‘ f ; Montreal. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

‘ Dartmouth, N.S. 
x Acton Vale, Q. 


; ; j Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Peneta nguishne, Ont. 





= 


Name. 

Blatch, Harry E. ° 
Boright, Sherman H., 
Srainerd, Herbercu W. 


Breek en, Walter R. ‘ 


Brown, Frederick B. 
tCamercn, John A. P 
Cohen, Harris '. : 
tCole, G. Per cy . P 
Cooper, Frank W. , 
Conklin, Roscoe N. 
+Cowper, E. : 
Crea wf-rd, ‘Stuart 5 
(3); Cushing, Gordon C. 
Denne, Reginald D. L. 
Egleson, James E. A. 
Foreman, Alvah E, . 
Fraser, i homas C. ‘ 
Gale, George G. . 
tGillies, George A. > 
Graham, Wiiliam F. 
Hafitner, Henry J. A. 
Hall, Oliver ° 

(1)* ‘Har! is, Alan D ale 
James, Bertram ray 
Jones, Harold W. ° 
Keith, Fraser 8. ; 
tKendall, George : 
tLambart, Howard F. 


tLandry, Pierre A. : 
Langiey, Altert G. . 
Lawrence, Hugh R. . 
Lucas, All?:n 8S. B. 8 


McCaskill, Kenneth A. 
tMcDonald, James F. 
McKay, rederick A. 
McKergow, Charles M. 
tMorse, Wiliiam H. . 
Musgrave, Robert ° 
Musgrave, William N. 
Pearson, Hartley M. 


Peaslie, Alexander 8S. L. 


Peck, Warren G. : 
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Residence. 

St. John’s, Nfid. 
Sutton, Q. 
' Montreal. 
f ‘harlottetown, P.E.I. 
; : Montreal. 


° . a ss 


. ° ‘ Hamilton, Ont. 

é ‘ ;. Montreal. 

. P Montreal. 

. ; London, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

. . : ‘ Longueuil, Q. 
“ Montreal. 
“ Montreal. 

Ottawa. 

A é ; 4 ; Vancouver, B.C. 

- P : New Glasgow, N.S. 

: e : ° : A Quebec, Q. 

° ° ‘ ; Carleton Place, Ont. 

‘ ? . ° ‘ Dundas, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

° ° 6 ashington, Ont, 
. ‘ é Ottawa. 

He: rt? s Content, Nfid. 

Ottawa. 

; Smith’ s Falls, Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 

’ ; Ottawa. 

Dorchester, N.B. 

Victoria, B.C. 

St. George, N.B. 

. Hamilton, Ont. 

Vankleek Hill, Ont. 

j $ : Westville, N.S. 
; Montre: 

; Westmount, Q. 

B ridgetown, N.S. 

‘ ; Duncans, B.C. 


Duncans, B.C. 
Chesterville, Ont. 
Defiance, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Montreal. 


Pemberton, William P. te : : Gonzales, Victoria, BC. 
talph, Claude E. . ? : . Rockland, Q. 
Richards, Charles C. Charlottetown, P.E.1I. 
Roberts, Arthur R. ‘ ° ; Montreal. 
Rodger, Herbert F. ; ‘ St. John’s, Nfid. 
Ross, J: mes C. ‘ ; f ; Embro, Ont. 
Rowlands, Charles ¢ ‘ ‘ Albany, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Savage, George M. Montreal. 
(3) Sewell, Alex. L. P Quebec, Q. 
tStokes, Chas. W. Woodstock, N.B. 
(3); St- Geo rges, Henri , ‘ Montreal. 
Stovel, Joseph H. é ‘ Toronto. 
Montreal. 


Thorpe, William H. 
Tilt, Edwin B. 


Trimingham, ( ‘harles te 


Ward-Clarence, R. 





t Conditioned. + Partial. 


that the Student takes a class in the corresponding year as well as in that where the name 


is’found. 


“oderich, Ont. 
3arbadoes, W.I. 
Flesherton, Ont. 


The figure (1), (2), or (3), prefixed to a name indicates 
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Name. 


Addie, Thomas HEH. 
Baird, Alexander 
Biggar, Howell 
Bor den, Henry P. 
Caldwell, Boyd 
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THIRD YEAR. 


Campbell, Charles McK. 


Canning, William F., 
tCape, Ernest K. 
Corless, Charles V. 
Cou'son, John D. 
bets EFdwin A. A, 
(2) Cushing, Gordon C. 
DePencier, Henry P; 
Draper, Carl H. : 
Dunfield, John C. W. 
*Dvupuis, Albert 
Edgar, John H. 
Franklin, BE. L. 
Fry, David M. 
*Gaskill, James P. 
Green, A. H. : 
Heaman, John A. 
Hicks, Thomas N. 
Jeckson, Philip T. , 
Jamieson, George E. §S. 
Keays, Jas. Alex. 
MacKay, Eric : 
Maclaren. Frank H. . 
Maclaren, Ceorge McG. 
McBride, Wilbert Cc, 
McConkey, Walter R. 
Maxwell, Marshall A. 
*Munro, ‘A: ts 
Murphy, William EF. 
Newton, Samuel R. 
Peck, Thomas E. 
?Pcrcheron, Alphonse 
*Roberts, John R. 
Robertson, John F, 
Scott, Harry BE. : 
Sewell, Alexander I. 
Smith, Cerald M., F 
Smith, J. Macdonald 
“terns, Frank FE. 
(2iSt. Georges, Henri 


Arderson, Thomas V. 
Archer, Augustus R. 


Residence 
Sherbrooke, Q. 
Sherbrooke, Q. 

- ‘ Ottawa. 
Kentville, N.S. 

; Lanark, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
st, John’s, Nfld. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
New Durham, Ont. 
Toronto. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Fayville, Mass., U.S.A. 


St. John’s, Nfld. 
. Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Wolfville, N.S. 
ety Sh Bes 


Ww oonsocket, nal... S.A. 


FOURTH YBAR. 


Blancvhard, Arthur C, D. 


Boyd, Hugh H. “ 
Burson, Herbert A. 
Burwell, Ernest V. 
tCamercn, Hveh D. 
Clement, Sheldon P. 
7Cennolly, Frank : 
Coussirat, Henri A. 





t Conditioned. + Partial. 


The figure (1), (2), or (3), 


that the Student takes a class inthe corresponding year as 
is found. 


St. petty N_B. 
London, Ont. 
Perth, Ont. 
Toronto. 
Montreal. 

: Montreal. 

St. John’s, Nfld. 
Huntingdon, Q. 
Ottawa. 

* Inglewood, Ont. 
Guelph, Ont. 

St. Stephen, N:B. 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
Shelburne, N.S. 
Drummondville, Q. 
Montreal, 

. Montreal. 
Hamilton, Ont. 

C harlottetown, P.B.I. 
Napanee, Ont. 
Quebec, Q. 

St. Johns, Q. 


New “Wihatooun, Wash., U.S.A. 


Morell, P.E.I. 
Montreal. 


Ottawa. 

New York, U.S.A. 
Windsor, N.S. 
Montreal. 

St. Catharines. Ont. 
‘ London, Ont. 

és Montreal. 
Kingsville, Ont. 

2 Montreal. 
Montreal. 


prefixed to a name indicates 
well as in that where the name 


*Moore, George 


It 


Oo 
Oo 


Name. 


DeBlois, William H, ; i 
Donaldson, Hugh W. ; 
Hdwards, W. Muir ‘ ‘ j 
Flint, William G. ; ; 
Forman, Andrew S. ; , 
Fraser, Donald C. 

Frechette, Howells 

Gagnon, Ek. Ernest : 
Gaibraith, Malcolm T. 
Glasseo, Archie P. S. 
Hampson, E. Greville 
Higman, Ormond, J 

Howard, Rupert Ff. 

Labatt, John §S. 


jLabelle, Louis 
yLacrcix, Raoul , 
yLemieux, Ludger 
yLevesque, Michael 


Lloyd, Herbert M. 

Lowden, Warden K. 
*Macdcnald, Robt. H. 
McKenzie, Bertram *. 
McLaren, John H. 

Millar, James IL. 

Allan 

Ogilvie, Paul ‘ 

Palmer, Ernest E. 

Paterscn, Charles §&. 
Patterson, Frank E. ‘ : 
Porteous, Ceoffrey ; ; ‘. 
Pyke, Gordon McT. ; 
Riddell, John A. ‘ 
Ritch e, Joseph N. , 
Schwitzer, Thomas H. 


Scott, Henry M. - : ’ . 


Sharp, Andrew 
Sise, Paul F. 


7St one, Howard Cc. 


Taylor, Charles W. 

Tupper, Charles j : ; 
Ward, Percy W. ; i ‘ 
White, Gerald V. . ; : 
*Wilsen, Charles E. A. : 
Wilson, Reginald C, : 
+Woodroofe, Arnott ; ‘ 


Residence. 


Halifax, N.S 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Ottawa. 

Montreal. 

‘ Montreal. 
New Glasgow, N.S. 
Ottawa. 

Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal. 

Ottawa. 

Lachine, Q. 
London, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 

; : Montreal. 
. New Westminster, B.C. 
‘ Montreal. 
Westmount, Q. 
London, Ont. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Pembroke, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Ottawa. 
Toronto. 
Montreal. 
Almonte, Ont. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Halifax, N.S. 
Ottawa. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 

. Montreal. 

: Montreal. 
Richwood, Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Lachine, Q. 
Pembroke, Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Cumberland, Ont. 
Vancouver, B.C. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS. 


Allen, S. (B.Sc.) ; ' 
Butler, Perey (B.A.Sc. = , A 
Cornwall, Clement A. K. (B.8Sc.) 
Duncan, Geo. R. (B.&c.) ; : 
Glasseo, Jack G. (B.Sc.) ; ; 
Grier, Arthur G. (B.Sc.) 

Neville, Thomas P, J. (B. Sc.) 
Osborne, James E. Kerr (B.Sc.) 
Smith, George B. (B.8c.) ‘ 
Walker, Frank W. (B.8c.) 
Wenger, E. I. (B.£c.) : ‘ 


+ Partial, 


Montreal. 
Ashcroft, B.C. 

‘ Montreal. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
. Ottawa. 
Halifax, N.S 

A . Toronto. 
Stratford, Ont. 
Montreal. 


Ayton, Ont. 


[2 


~ 
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Comparative Medicine. 


J. E. Littlehales 
H. Gaw 

Jos. Coffey 

G. Halcro 


Arthur S. Clark 
W. Reid Blair 
W. H. Spear 
seymour Hadwen 
L. Doyle ; 

A. R. Douglas 
A. DL. Harrington 


O. T. Amyrauld 
J. T. Rork 


Walter Manchester 


D. Tamblyn 
G. A. Kennedy 
A. A. Etienne 


FIRST YEAR. 


Saltcoats, Assa. 
Clinton, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Hudson, Q. 


SECOND YBHAR. 


Hubbardston, Mass. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Duncan. B.C. 

, Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Guysboro, N.S. 


THIRD YEAR, 


Sweetsbureg, Q. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Sussex, N.B. 
Berkshire, Eng. 
Hemmingford, Q. 
Montreal. 


Colleges Associated in Arts. 


STAN 


Hovey, Carrie H. 
Hitchcock, Mary. 


sridgette, Sam. J. 
Lockhart, Arthur 


Bajus, Wiliam P. 
Burpee, Leila A. 
Carter, Hilda M. 
DeBeck, Edwin K. 


Henderson, JTsobel. 
Leek, Edith L. 


STEAD WESLEYAN COLLEGE. 


Undergraduates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Smith, Allen FE. 
Findlay, Delmer C. 


SECOND YEAR, 


Cole, Kate EF, 
Rs ae 


VANCOUVER COLLEGE. 
l/ndergraduates. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Laursen, Lili J. U. 
McGeer, L. Fitz-Lacy 


Robinson, Leonore FE. 
Rubinowitz, Israel. 


Partial. 


Roger, Emma lL. 
Snider, Pertha M. 


McConaghy, James A, 


ew 
on 
Or 


Summary. 


Students in Law, McGill College .. .. 
Students in Medicine, ps College . 
Students in Arts, McGill College :— 
Men — Graduates : 
Undergraduates 
C nditioned. 
artial 
W omen—Graduates te: 
Undergraduates. 
Conditioned. 
Partial. 


Students in Arts, Vancouver College. 
Students in Arts, Stanstead ‘ ‘ollege.. 


Students in Applied Science, McGill College:— 


CISL CON ooh! sec sicie’ Shel ve ae 

PHOT RV AUUALOR.. Osi. ek oy ae es NEES 
OEE SES COT": Si? Sree iene ee C2 cee 
Partial ‘ oe 


Students in Veterinary ®cience. .. .. .. 


McGill Normal School, Teachers-in-training. 


Deduet, repeated in different lists.. .. .. 
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60 
464 
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258 
17 


1111 
123 





1234 
12 


999 
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Gnuiversity Societies. 


€ 


Graduates’ Society of McGill University. 


INCORPORATED 24TH JULY, 1880. 


President—Malcolm C. Baker, D.V.S. 
Vice-Presidents—Charles W. Wilson, M.D.; Miss Helen R. Y. Reid, 
B.A.; Archibald MacArthur, B.A. 
Secretary—J. Claud Hickson, B.A., BvC.L. 
Treasurer—Francis Topp, B.A., B.C.L. 
Resident Councillors—A. Rives Hall, B.A., B.C.L.; Frank D. Adams, 
M.A., Ph.D.; Homer M. Jaquays, M.A.Sec.; HE. Fabre Surveyer, B.A., 
B.C.L.; Howard M. Church, M.D.; W. F.. Angus, B.A.Sc. 
Non-Resident Councillors—The Presidents of the British Columbia 
HR Graduates’ Society, the New England Graduates’ Society, the New 
| York Graduates’ Society, the Maritime Graduates’ Society, and the 
Hon. W. W. Lynch, D.C.L., Knowlton, Que. 


McGill Applied Science Society, 


Hon. President—Dr. H. T. Bovey. 

Advisory Commiitee—Prof. F. D. Adams, J. M. McCarthy, M. L. 
Hersey, A. L. Mudge, R. F. Ogilvy. 

Hon, Sec.-Treasurer—J. G. G. Kerry, Engineering Building, McGill 
University. 

President— 

Vice-Presidents—C, M. Campbell, Mining Engineering, ’02: H. P. 
Borden, Civil Engineering, 02; T. W. Hicks, Mechanica] Engineer- 
ing, ’02. 

Secretary—J. G. Ross, ’03. 
T'reasurer—O. Hall, ’08. 
: 2nd Year Representatives—E. J. Carlyle, ’04: G. O. McMurtry, ’04. 
4 Editorial Board—C. Rowlands, °03; J. EB. A. Egleson, ’08 ; . FR. EB: 
Sterns, 02; H. Bigger, °02. 





in 
v 
rr 
Oo 
F 
Alumnze Society of McGill University. 
President—S. E. Cameron, M.A. 
Vice-Presidents—Carrie M. Derick, M.A.: Eleanor Tatley, B.A.; 
Kathleen Finley, B.A.; F. Shearwood, B.A. 
T'reasurer—Isabel Brittain, B.A. 
Rec. Secretary—Ethel Hurst, B.A. 
Assist. Rec. Secretary—Elizabeth A. Hammond, M.A. 
Cor. Secretary—A, L. Shaw, B.A. 
Assist. Cor. Secretary—Louise Smith, B.A. 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society of McGill 
University. 
ORGANIZED 1890. 
Hon. President—The Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, P.C., 
K.C.M.G., LL.D. 
President—P. D. Ross, B.A.Sc. 
Vice-Presidents—G. H. Groves, M.D., C.M.: H. M. Ami. p49 Ore Ay 
G. C. Wright, B-A., B.C.L. 
Secretary—D. B. Dowling, B.A.Sc. (Geological Survey, Ottawa). 

Treasurer—A. E. Barlow, D.Sc. 

. Council—S, P. Cooke, M.D., C.M.: W. Cc. Cousens, M.D., C.M.: G .S. 


McCarthy, M.D., C.M.; R. H. Conroy, B.C.L.: D. Corriveau, B.Sc. 
Deputy Examiners—D. B. Dowling, B.A.Se.. and M. FE. Connor, 
B.A.Sc. 


New York Graduates’ Society of McGill 
University. 


ORGANIZED 1895. 
President— . 
Ist Vice-President—W olfred Nelson, M.D., C.M., F.R.G.S. 
2nd Vice-President—James Albert Meek, M.D., C.M. 
8rd Vice-President—Hiram N. Vineberg, M.D., C.M. 
. Treasurer—R. A. Gunn, B.A.Sc. 
Secretary—W. Ferguson, M.D,, C.M. (948 E. 166th St., New York). 

Eaecutive Committee—Rev. J. J. Rowan Spong, M.A., B.C.L.; LL.B.: 
Harcourt Bull, B.A.; J. B. Harvie .M.D., C.M. (Troy). 

Non-Resident Councillors—Wm. Osler, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P.L.. F.31.8. 
(Baltimore, Md.); Prof. the Rev. J. C. Bracq, Vassar College, N.Y.: 
The Right Rev. J. D. Morrison, M.A., D.D., Bishop of Duluth; R. T. 
Irvine, M.D., C.M. 
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McGill Graduates’ Society of Toronto. 


ORGANIZED 1596. 
' President—A. R. Lewis, Q.C. 
let Vice-Presideni—Rev. Canon Sweeny, M.A., D.D. 
Qnd Vice-President—H. C. Burritt, M.D. 
R. B. Henderson, B.A., 48 King Street, West. 





Secretary- Ty fl surer 
Commititee—Hamilton Cassels, B.A.; Willis Chipman, B.A.Se. ; 


P. E. Ritchie, B.A. 


The British Columbia Society of Graduates of McGill 
University. 


President—R. E. McKechnie, M.D. (Nanaimo). 
Vice-Presidents—W. F. Ferrier, B.A.Sc. (Rossland); R. W. Jakes, 
M.D. (Greenwood); W. F. Robertson, B.A.Se. (Victoria); W. S. John- 
) son, B.A.Sc. (Slocan City). 
Hie Secretary—W. J. McGuigan, M.D., LL.B. (Vancouver). 
T'reasurer—Simon J. Tunstall, B.A., M.D. (Vancouver). 
| Eawecutive Committee—R. EE. Palmer, B.A.Sc. (Rossland); J. M. 
McGregor, B.A., B.A.Sce. (Slocan City); J. M. Lefevre, M.D. (Van- 
couver); D. B. Holden, B.A., M.D. (Victoria); H. W. Mussen, B.A.Sc. 
(Nelson). 


Maritime Graduates’ Society of McGill University. 


President—W. H. Hattie, M.D. (Halifax). 
{st Vice-President—J. H. Scammell, M.D. (St. John, N.B.) 
Qnd Vice-President—Henry S. Johnson, M.D. (Charlottetown, P.E.I.) 
1 . | Srd Vice-President—Hugh Ross, M.D. (Stellarton, N.S.) 
| | Secretary-Treasurer—G. G. Corbett, M.D. (Musquash, N.B.) 
. Haecutive Committee—F. H. Wetmore, M.D. (Hampton, N.B.); C. M. 
. | McLean, M.D. (Sussex, N.B.); J. G.. Macdougall, M.D. (Amherst, 
N.S.); Rev. Robert Laing, M.A. (Halifax); St. C. J. Gallant, M.D. 
(Charlottetown, P.E.I.); Alex. McNeil, M.D. (Kensington, P.E.I.) 


McGill Graduates’ Society of the District of Bedford. 


mat ORGANIZED 1898. 


Hon. President—Hon. W. W. Lynch, D.C.L. (Knowlton). 
President—Rev. J. A. Elliot, B.A. (Cowansville). 
Vice-Presidents—Hon. J. C. MeCorkill, B.C.L. (Cowansville): Cc. J. R. 
. Phelan, M.D. (Waterloo); G. N. Boright, B.Sc. (Sutton). 
Secretary-Treasurer—G. H,. Baker, B.A. (Cowansville). 


“ 
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New England Society of McGill Graduates. 
ORGANIZED 1899. 
President—Arthur E. Childs, B.Se. (Boston Mass.). 

Ist Vice-President—George A. Fagan, M.D. (North Adams, Mass.). 
Qnd Vice-President—Ambrose Choquet, B.C.L. (Providence, R.I.). 
8rd Vice-President—Rev. Robert W. Wallace, B.A. (Somerville, Mass.). 
Secretary-Treasurer—Joseph Williams, M.D. (Boston, Mass.; 

45 Monument Square). 

Councillors—John M. Parker, D.V.S. (Haverhill, Mass.) ; Robert 
MacDougall, M.A., Ph.D. (Boston, Mass.); T. G. McGannon, M.D. 
Lowell, Mass.); Miles Martin, M.D. (Boston, Mass.); W. W. Goodwin, 
M.D. (East Boston, Mass.); R. T. Glendenning, M.D. (Manchester- 


by-the-Sea, Mass.). 


McGill University Alumini Association of Chicago. 
ORGANIZED 1200. 
President—R. D. MacArthur, M.D. 
Ist Vice-President—Christopher Mclennan, C.E. 
2nd Vice-President—Lecnard §t. John, M.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Thomas A. Woodruff, M.D. 
Committee—D. R. MacMartin, M.D.: W. lL. Copeland, M.D.; J. 


Brown Loring, M.D. 


Undergraduates Literary Society. 
CONSTITUTED 1880. 
Hon. President—Principal Peterson. 
President—Chauncey Adams, Arts, ’02. 
1st Vice-President—Milton Jack, Arts, ‘02. 
Qnd Vice-President—Charles G. Ogden, Law, ’02. 
Secretary—W. S. Johnson, Arts, ‘03. 
Treasurer—O. B. McCallum, Arts, ’04. 


ino. 


Committee—W. G. Macnaughton, Sc., 05; H. H. Murphy, Arts, ’02; 


Walter J. Healy, Arts, °03; J. Archibald, Arts, ’04; A. Wainwright, 


Law, ’02. 
Delta Sigma Society. 
ESTABLISHED 1884. 
President—Elizabeth Irving. 
Vice-President—Katharine Wisdom. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Catherine Mackenzie. 


Committee—M. Gould Smith, Grace Wales, A. Muriel Wilson. 
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McGill Historical Club. 


President—C. A. Adams, Arts, ’02. 
Vice-President—R. J. Harper, B.A. 
Secretary—W. li. Holman, Arts, ‘03. 
Treasurer—W. J. Healy, Arts, ’08. 
Executive Committee—Prof. C. W. Colby, M.A., Ph.D.; W. C. Munn, 
Arts, 02; O. B. McCallum, Arts, ’04. 


The McGill Mining Society. 
ORGANIZED 1891. 
Hon. President—Dr. J. B. Harrington. 
President—C. V. Corless, App. Sci., 702. 
Vice-President—W. G. McBride, App. Sci., 02. 
Meh io 
Second Year Rep.—R. A. Chambers, App. Sci., ’04. 


Secretary-Treasurer—R. Musgrave, App. Sci 


Young Men’s Christian Association of McGill 
University. 


OBJECT—To promote the Christian character of its members:and 
the cause of Christianity in the University. 

MEMBERSHIP.—The active Membership of the Association consists 
of Graduates and Students of the University who are members of 
some Evangelical church. Any Graduate and Student of good moral 
character may become an associate member. A social reception is 
given to new students at the beginning of the session. 

Full particulars regarding regular religious services and Bible 
Study Classes are given in the Hand Book of the Association, 

| President—Geo1 ge Irving, Arts, ’02. 
Ist Vice-President—W. J. Cram, Med., ’02. 
end Vice-President—W. C. McBride, Sc., ’02. 
Recording Secretary—Charles M. McKergow, Sc., ’08. 
Treasurer—W. G. MacNaughton, Arts, ’01, 
Asst.-Treasurer—L. C. Lauchland, B.A., Med., ’04. 
Representative from Law—Chas. Cotton, B.A., Law, -’02. 
General Secretary—James R. Cox, M.D. 
CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 
Religious Mcetings—M. Jack, Arts. ’02. 
Bible Study—C. S. Paterson, Sc., ’01, 
Social—G. McMurtry, Arts, ’01. 
Membership—W. J. Cram, Med., ’02. 
New Students and Handbook—General Secretary. 
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Bulletin and Reading Room—M. Davidson, Arts, ’03. 
Missionary—E. C. Woodley, B.A. 


: : mn! rr : ‘ ss\e ‘ ‘ 
Musical—E. A. Taggart. Med., ’03. 


Meee 73> oe 
a 
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Building—George Irving, Arts. ’02. 
Graduates—W. F. Hamilton, M.D. 
Ladies’ Auwxiliary—Mrs. W. I. Shaw. 
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Young Women’s Christian Association. 
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ESTABLISHED 1887 (As THHO DORA SOCIETY). 


* zF 
ie ¢ Behe ie 56& 
= 


OBJECT.—The development of Christian character in the members, 


Ce oe 87 
2 rat 


and the. development of active Christian work, particularly among 4 
the young women of the University. Open for membership to J 
Students of the Royal Victoria College of Women. ey 
President—Jessie McLachlan. 
Vice-President—Grace Wales. 

Cor.. Secretary—Vivian Cloge. 

Rec. Secretary—M. K. McCally. 


T'reasurer—Edith Simpson. 


McGill University Athletic Asscciation. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 





Hon. President—Principal Peterson. A | 

Hon. Treasurer—Wm. Osler, M.D. i i} 
President—J. H. Boulter, Arts, ’01. RD 
Vice-President—F. J. Tees. Arts, ’01, ia 

Treasurer—P. W. K. Robertson. App. Sc., 00. NO 
Secretary—L. H. Redon, Med., ’01. 1a 1 

i 

McGill University Football Club. Hi | 

Hon. President—Dr. J. A. Springtie. walt 

Hon. Treasurer—Prof. C. H. McLeod. ‘He Hl 

President—E. G. Mason, Med., ’03. | 
Vice-President—R. W. Kenny, Med., ’03. i; h 

Hon. Secretary—F. S. Patch, B.A., Med., ’03. |i 
Treasurer—L. L. Reford., B.A., Med., ’04. 1M | i 

Manager—J. H. Boulter, Med., ’03. 1 MD 

Captam Ist XV.—B. Caldwell, Sci., ’02. ii | 

Committee: Arts—W. Molson, ’03:; E. W. MacDougall, ’03. Law— Hi 
C. G. Mackinnon, B.A., 03: R. N. Hickson, B.A., ’03. Medicine— i 
G. R. Johnson, B.A., 02: R. N. W. Shillington, ’083. Science—A. E. Tn 


Beck, 03; W. F. Graham, ’03.° Comparative Medicine—L. Doyle, ’02: 
ew. D. Harrington, ’02. 
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McGill University Cricket Club. 


Hon. President—Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. 


President—Prof. C. E. Moyse. 
R. Oughtred, B.C.L. 


Vice-President—A. 
Secretary-Treasurer—H¢ rbert M. Little, B.A., Meda., "01. 
Assist. Secretary—Hugh W. Wonham. 
Captain—H. Cyril Hill. 


> Woad, SR Ral H. 


Committee—A. B. 


BE. E. Macdonald, Med., 


MecLea, B.Sc.; W. W. Walker; 


‘O1: BP. Molson, AST "UE. 


McGill University Lawn Tennis Club. 
President—J. Arthur Fairie, Med., ’O1. 

Vice-President—L. Macfarlane, B.C.L. 
Secretary—J. J. Meagher, Arts, 01. 


Treasurer—R. N. Hickson, Arts O1 
Committee: Arts—P. Molson, 01. Law—WwW. W. Skinner, ‘Ol. Medi- 
App. &cienc H. M. Scott, ’01. 


cine—F. F. Wilkins, ‘O01. 


McGill University Skating Club. 


President—J. H. Copeman, Arts, *Q1. 


Vice-President—D. MacCallum, ! ed., 


: Secretary—G. P. Cole, 5 03 , 
Treasurer—J. Cameron, Sc., *03. 
Committee: Law—C. M. Cotton, Cc. G. Mackinnon. Medicine— 
HG: FF. Blair, Cc. R. Gilmour, J. D. G MacCullum. Arts—J.. H. 
Copeman, P. Molson, 5. iL. “Di -Harris. Scjence—G. P. Cole, J. A. 
; cfameron, E. J. Carlyle. 
; 
McGill Hockey Club. 
Hon. President—Prof. S. H. Capper. 
President—W. Ness, ’02. 
Vice-President—C. R. Gilmour, ‘v2. 
Secretary-Treasurer—T. McPherson, '01. 
: Manager—W. Le M. Carter, ’02. 
_C. G. McKinnon, '03; T. M. Tansey, ’03. Science— 


Committee : Law- 
G. G. Gale, 03; J. A. Cameron, 093. Arts—P. Molson, ’01; J. McDonald, 


01. Medicine—E. R. Belanger, 701; J. J. Andrews, ’03 








Benetactors of 
McGill University, Aontreal. 


, |. General Endowments and Subscriptions. 


1. Original Endowment, 1811. 


THE HONORABLE JAMES McGILL, who was born at Glasgow, 
6th Oct., 1744, and died at Montreal, 19th Dec., 1813, by his last 
will and testament, under date 8th January, 1811, devised the 
estate of Burnside, situated near the city of Montreal, and con- 
taining forty-seven acres of land, with the Manor House and 
Buildings thereon erected, and also bequeathed the sum of ten 
thousand pounds in money unto the ‘‘ Royal Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning,” a Corporation constituted in virtue 
of an Act of Parliament passed in the Forty-first Year of the 
Reign of His Majesty, King George the Third, to erect and estab- 
lish a University or College, for the purpose of Education and 
the advancement of learning, in the Province of Lower Canada, 
with a competent number of professors and teachers to render 
such Establishment: effectual and beneficial for the purposes 
intended ; requiring that one of the colleges to be comprised in 
the said University should be named and perpetually be known 
and distinguished by the appellation of ‘“‘ McGill College.” 

The value of the above mentioned property was estimated at the 

ate of the bequest at... .. ..... te - det WEA .. $120,000 


2. University Buildings, Etc. 


THE WiLLIAM Mo.tson Hatuu, being the west wing of McGill College 
buildings, with the connecting Corridors and Class Rooms, was 
erected in 1861, through the munificent donation of the founder, 
whose name it bears. ; 

THE PETER REDPATH MusEvM, the gift of the donor whose name it 
bears, was announced by him as a donation to the University in 
1880, and formally opened August, 1882. 

Lots for University buildings adjoining the College grounds con- 
fronting on McTavish St., presented by J. H. R. Molson, Esq.,— 
$42,500. 

Tup UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUILDING, the gift of Peter Redpath, Esq., 
announced by him as a gift to the University in 1891, and for- 
mally opened October 31st, 18938. Enlarged by Mrs. Peter Redpath 
in 1900. ’ 

UNIVERSITY OFFICES, Rooms in East Wing remodelled and furnished 
for offices of Principal and Secretary and for a Board Room, by 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1896. 


3. Endowed Chairs, Etc. 


THE JOHN F'ROTHINGHAM PRINCIPAL FUND, to be invested for the 
endowment of the Principalship of the University; founded in 
1889 by the Rev. Frederick Frothingham and Mrs. J. H. R. Molson, 
—$40,000. 

THE MACDONALD AUXILIARY FUND, founded in 1897 by Sir Wm. C. 
Macdonald, the interest to be used solely to maintain the income 
of certain of his endowments on a five per cent. per annum basis, 


—$328,750. 
4. Endowments and Donations of Medals and Prizes. 


1883, a Gold, a Silver and a Bronze Medal were given by R. J. Wick- 
steed, Esq., M.A., LL.D., for competition in “‘ Physical Culture,” 
by Students in the Graduating Class and second year of any 
Faculty, who have attended the University Gymnasium. The 
Gold Medal was continued to 1889 and the Silver and Bronze 
have been continued to date. 








Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society’s Exhibition. 


ecandidates from the Ottawa 


examinations of any Faculty. 


1895 to 1899. 


Valley at the June 
Value, $50.00. 


For competition by 
matriculation 
Given annually, 


A Prize given by the British Columbia Society of Graduates of McGill 


to be divided 
Given annually, 


University 
value $50.00. 


5. Subscriptions to 


amongst 
1896 to 1898. 


the five Faculties. 


General Endowment. 


John Frothingham, Esq... ..$2000 


John Torrance, Esq. 2000 Moses BE. David, Esq.. 600 
James B. Greenshields, Esq.. 1200 | Wm. Carter, Esq... 600 
Wm. Busby Lambe, Esq... 1200 | Thomas Patton, Esq. 600 
Sir George Simpson, Knight. 1000 | Wm. Workman, Esq. .. 600 
Henry Thomas, Esq. 1000 | Hon. Luther H. Holton.. 600 
John Redpath, Esq. .. 1000 | Henry Lyman, Esq. 600 
James McDougall, Esq. 1000 David Torrance, Esq... 600 
James Torrance, Esq... 1000 | Edwin Atwater, Esq... 600 
Hon. James Ferrier 1000 | Theodore Hart, Esq. 600 
Harrison Stephens, Esq. . 800 | Wm. Forsyth Grant, Esq. 600 
Henry Chapman, Esq.. 600 | Robert Campbell, Esq.. 600 
Hon. Peter McGill.. 600 | Alfred Savage, Esq. ; 600 
John James Day, Esq. 600 | James Ferrier, jun., Esq. 600 
Thomas Brown Anderson, Esq. 600 | Wm. Stephen, Esq. 600 
Peter Redpath, Esq... 600 | N. S. Whitney, Esq... 600 
Thomas M. Taylor, HKsq... 600 William Dow, Esq. 600 
Joseph Mackay, Esq.. .. 600 William Watson, Esq. 600 
Donald Lorn McDougall, Esq. 600 |. Edward and Alicia Major 600 
Hon. Sir John Rose 600 | Hon. Sir A. T. Galt... 360 
Charles Alexander, Esq... 600 | John R. Esdaile, Esq... 200 
Forward. .- $19,200 | Total .. $30,560 
1871. 
John Frothingham, Esq.. ..$5150 Forward 4 .. $24,350 
William Molson, Esq... .. .. 5000 T. W. Ritchie, Esq. YS 800 
Sir William C. Macdonald... 5000 Messrs. Sinclair, Jack & Co. 250 
Thomas Workman, Esq.. 5000 John Reddy, M.D. ‘ibe 100 
Ki Hi. R. Molson, Esq. 2000 Wm. Lunn, Esq. - 2 100 
John McLennan, Esq. 1000 Hon. F. W. Torrance. 60 
BV MESSE: CARES ST ord lave o> 6 600 Wm. Rose, Esq. 50 
Messrs. A. & W. Robertson. 600 
Forward ..$24,350 Total $25,210 
1881-82. 

Hugh McLennan, Esq. .. $5000 Forward .. .. $21,000 
Hon. G. A. Drummond 4000 O. S. Wood, Esq. | 1000 

George Hague, Esq. 3000 | J. B. Greenshields Esq. 
Wher Sa Area y, | ORG sas. cue 2000 | (London) ; es 5 1000 
Andrew Robertson, Esq.. 1000 Warden King, Esq. 1000 
Robertson Campbell, Esq... 1000 W. P. Cumming, Esq 1000 
Sir Jos. and Lady Hickson.. 1000 | Mrs. Hew Ramsay .. 500 
Mrs. Andrew Dow. 1000 | R. A. Ramsay, Esq. 500 
Alexander Murray, Esq.. 1000 | H. H. Wood, Esq. k 500 
Miss Orkney... .. .. .. 1000 | James Burnett, Esa. sy 500 
Hector McKenzie, Esq. 1000 | Charles Gibb, Esq. - 500 
J. S. McLachlan, Esq. 200 


Forward .. $21,000 


Forward. 








Total 


1883-84, 
Edward Mackay, Esq. .. .. .. .. .. ..$5,000 


Annual 


. 919,200 


. .$27,700 
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6. Endowment Fund for General Purposes. i 

a | 

1897. | 

mur 

id | 

Bequest of the late John H. R. Molson, Esq., $100,000. rh 
rl 

} 


7. Subscription for Improvements to College, 1856. 


tele ob 
et 





se TAT pes ah Siete ate 


00; Charlies; Dewey: Day .c ss (ec Neeser 
8. Subscriptions for Current Expenses, 1881-82. i 
Principal Dawson $1000 r ait 


ered. Fh. mM OISOT )6 6) tee ws $1000 per annum, 5 years, being.. 5000 





Lord Mountste .:phen. fei ke ah Ce ae > -- 5000 . a 
Lord Strathcona and Mount es 
mOvel. 25°) a ee A lee OO +t * ( .. 5000 a 
David Morrice, E caries .. 200 ‘i. fe DOO | 
Messrs. Gault Brothers & Co. .. 200 ~ 2; Fee sa) aOOe | 


Messrs. S. H. & A. S. Ewing .. 200 % * a) _ ag Sa 


ey 5 Sl 


ee SES et aS 
eres 


Hon. Robert MacKay .. .. .. .. 300 » Se SRE, . 
Jonathan Hodgson, Esq. .. .. .. 100 " geen o Y 500 1 
Geo. M. Kinghorn, Esq. .. .. .. 100 rk va “ - 500 cant) | 
David J. Greenshields, Esq.. .. 300 May) | 
meena, ACraim, Ted... id es Ae 200 + yes 4 ie 200 mai!) | 
NRRL RATE) ROC 0 5 098 Tae we ne weap eT Ok CS CLE pe da ha we er an ey ay || 
John Duncan, Esq. raf pen, TN enh aa, “outta 200 f } 
George Brush, Esq., $25 for five years, being Si oak walt. oat 125 i 
REE eT PROULING.  RURO. chee) ae ye El ek Ot ea we ER eee ele ec tllen waekt ee Ree 1 | 
a AY SUR ATISIVY 2.66 i oleca bdr aii Taw, Ba ER a es he ee wt ee Hel 
Hugh Paton, Esq., $50 for two years, being .. .. .. .. .. .. .. «e 100 
EEE ROUEN, “SEL. atta am lame piace staple WEEN ealeine DRCNet VRS ake 50 | Hep 
EMEA AI, BSCE ua ka ek oh ae Mon Wa A Sk hon eons bab econ es cele 50 an) 
+ -Saaycose p 
TORa ses sn Y ORY Sa vie bitend oe nea ee pe a 
li) 
1887-88. a 
, be 
John H. R. Molson, Esq. .. .. ..$1000 per annum, 38 years, being.. $3000 ty . 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald .. .. .. 1000 se oe ada fy BODO » AE 


ans 
a aan 


Peter Redpath, Esq. .. .. .. .. 1000 * > + .. 8000 
Lord Strathcona and Mount 
regi aap wy AMA Pee 5 6 ot wi oe eee 1 3 Je .. 3000 ; 


Hon. James Ferrier. 500 Th ss ‘é 4, * OO 


eS ee 
ie oS 


a2 ue oe 
ee es 
ck 


i 

| 

| 
Sir Joseph Hickson .. > in Ee ele 6 s tf tae 0 Le al | 
Hugh MeLennan, Esq.. .. .. .. 250 e 8 1A on MD iit 
H. B. Greenshields, Esq. .. .. .. 250 A a a zy 750 nH | . 
George Hague, Hsq.. .. .. .. .. 250 ve A oe A a ee 1B | 
woun Molson; Esq... of ee (a8 250 + 2 s wa 206Q a ty 
Samuel Finley, Eisq.. .. 250 3 ue "4 ¥% 750 | we 
Mrs. Mackay, $100 annually, 1889 to REE Wee tle luce bak ke . Pe Cae ee Be tH) ‘ 


OVE Cele ae Neat bediuin obese hen pes ae See $19 250 aan! 
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9. Subscription by Members of Board of Governors, in Hi) 
1898-99. —$191 ,000. iH | 
: Ti \ . 
eo) he 
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in| : . 
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10. Subscriptions for a Building for the Carpenter Collection 








of Shells. 
k 1868. 

Peter Redpath, Esq. .. .. ..$ 500 Forward .. oy, aes . 91,600 

, William Molson, Esq... .. .. 500 Geo. H. Frothingham, Esq. 100 
Harrison Stephens, Esq.. .. 100 Wm. Dow, Esd.. . Je zeny eee 

Robert J. Reekie, Esq. .. .. 100 Thomas Rimmer, Esa. nips Do 

“1 John H. R. Molson, Esq. .. 100 Andrew Robertson, Esq.. .- 100 
Sir Wm. BH. Logan, F.R.S... 100 Mrs. Redpath .. 7h «. (igs eee 
Sonn meoison, sq... ......>-. 100 Benaiah Gibb, Hsq.>.s :.: “ss 50 

Thos. Workman, Esq., M.P. 100 | Hon. John Rose.. .. «+ «+ +: 50 

wOrward. ss... <2)... «wGl,600 Total. oc ce os. ee se coe 


11. Subscriptions for the Erection of the Lodge and Gates. 








William Molson, Esq.. .. ..$ 100 Forward .. .. .- «- -+91,100 

John H. R. Molson, Esq.. .. 100 | John Frothing ham, FUSds .) sc ee 

William Workman, Esq.. .. 100 James A. Mathewson, Eisq.. 100 

Joseph Tiffin, jun., Esq. .: .. 100 Peter Redpath, Esq. .. .. -» 100 

Thos, J. ‘Claxton, Bsa....-.. 100 G. H. Frothingham, Bsq. .. 100 

James Linton, Esq. .. .. .. 100 | G. D. Ferrier, Esq. .. +. -:. 100 

William McDougall, Esq. .. 100 John Smith; Esa... .. .. .. 100 

Charles J. Brydges, Esq... .. 100 Charles Alexander, Esq.. .. 100 

Hon. George A. Drummond. 100 | J. Evans, sq... .. .. -- «+ 100 

| Thomas Rimmer, Esq. .. .. 100 Henry Lyman, Esq. .. «- .-: 50 
‘ William Dow, Esq. .. .. .. 100 

We: Total (fo. see eee 
~> Porward: cca), cs5 28-2 91,100 


12. Library and Museum. 


Special Collections of Books Presented to the Library. 


1. The Peter Redpath Collection of Li gab BOG Books, presented by 
Peter Redpath, Esq., of Montreal, 3,500 Volumes, with subse- 
quent additions. 

9. The Robson Collection of works in Archeology and General 
Literature, presented by Dr. John Robson, of Warrington, 
England, 3,486 Volumes. 


H 3. The “Charles Alexander Collection of Classical Works, presented 
( \ by C. Alexander, Esq., of Montreal, 221 Volumes. 


4, Frederick Griffin, Esq., Q:Ch, Collection of Books, being the whole 
of his Library, bequeathed by his will, 2,695 Volumes. 

5. The Hon. Mr. Justice Mackay, Collection of Books, being the 

, whole of his Library, 2,007 Volumes. 

i 6. The “TT. D. King Shakespeare Collection,” presented by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal and Sir W. C. Macdonald, of 
Montreal, being 214 Volumes. 

_The Ribbeck Library of Classical Literature, presented by Sir 

y W. C. Macdonald, about 4,000 works. 


~I 


8 The ‘“ Mendelssohn Choir Memorial Collection,’ presented by 
Joseph Gould, Esq., 200 volumes. 
9. The ‘‘ John Hor ne” Collection of Canadian Portraits and Auto- 
graphs, 177 in all. 
Exdo*ments for Library. 
5 Wm. Molson, Esq., for Endowment of a Library Fund (1871)..$ 4,000 
Hon. F. W. Torrance for Endowment of Mental, Moral and 
Political Philosophy Book Fund (1876) .. .. 1,000 


Mrs. Redpath, for the Endowment of the Wm. ‘Wood “Red th 
" Memorial Fund (1881).. pa 


> 
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is 
A Friend, by the Hon. F. W. Torrance, for Endowment of a By. 
MURPNOL EO BF URVERE CLOSE Lae. hc kel bes Beep eke ee ca eke Se Wee 400 by: 
Hugh 8S. McLennan, Library Endowment, a gift from Estate | 
late Hugh S. McLennan to the Library of McGill College, the mr 
income to be applied to binding (1892) ..-.. 6. eee 2. bk 250 a || 
— mid | 
MERE Syrah OTe fie Oe whce ere. Seley 2H. ieee aR ene | 
Subscriptions, Etc., to Library. a 
John Thorburn for purchase of Books Saks Rese te coed 90 a 
Andrew Drummond, do., a Si lied Science .. . Sistah ae 25 A | 
The Graduates in Arts and Applied Science of 1885 for ‘purchase | eof 
SENN SUNE Sie ora Vala So a GRO he ay VR, Rate Lee ee EN OE Bee Pick tel 31 “4 | 
eer Gsttos * OF TEAC aes cen cA eee en Weep etn te aa Si 
The late R. A. Ramsay, Esq., Bequest for purchase of books a 
EEE D452 cha, gle us San soma sooo ARES UE et Role SORE SRE RES edhe TUE aa 
Andrew Drummond, Esq., to Library Fund of Faculty of “if 
Applied Science... .. Pa aD. (PRD adapta Sea A ane Se Cele aera 25 an 
Lord Str: ee na and Mount Royal, for purchase of books from 3, 
the R. ; Boodle Lib PE Wed ae Siac ot dN Sra tl Sw og tS eetiare §. eel bie. eat < edd 200 ; fea! 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Socie ty, for binding books in the 2 
: University Library sen Lele aah ie tteat «Be Lee aoe ‘eat nae lex wa arine oe Lah 25 Seal 
Peter Redpath, Esq., in aid of the new catalogue of the Library al 
ND Ste wy ah ee Pah a's reece ans (he be aeel code sR Bua ee aren 500 a 
Mrs. Peter Redpath for maintenance of Library, $5,000 per a 
Barre BiNCO-BS04: oo pee, eas Eh eh  e Pee en  )  ee n ay 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, donation for the purchase ‘| 
of books “a the esi particularly in the French Depart- ie 
ment (1897 5b) 6: be we SS POL Vase aul Rahs Ge De bee waa 250 aii! | 
John H. R. Aeciserk ' donation for purchase of books for the al . 
IESE. CROS ED) mie ab Lg ela Uh leas, 2 RES Fly wa, CAR RTs a ee ae ed 195 tt i 
Hon. coh aaig Redpath Memorial Fund, London, England. The iy 
balance remaining over of the above fund to be used for ey . 
purchase of books for the Library ai 47 | 
Estate late Hugh McLennan, for support of Tray elling Libraries 400 | th 
DOTAT Ly cs oun cdnateo teenies Melvin Om roa hao oe Sie 
ait 
Special Collections Presented to the Museum. tinh 
We 
1. The Holmes Herbarium, presented by the late Andrew F. | . 
Holmes, M.D. rt 
2. The Carpenter Collection of Shells, presented by the late P. P. sf } 
Carpenter, Ph.D. ant 
3. The Collection of Casts of Ivory Carvings, issued by the Arundel ait | 
Society, presented by Henry Chapman, Esq. ty { 
4. The McCulloch Collection of Birds and Mammals, collected by i 
the late Dr. M. McCulloch, of Montreal, and presented by his seat | f 
heirs. ne 
5. The Logan Memorial Collections of Specimens in agent and Mi 
Natural History, presented by the heirs of the late Sir W. BE. i! | 
Logan, LL.D., F.R.S Mee 
6. The Dawson Collection in Geology and Paleontology, being i 


to the Museum. 


| 

: 
the Private Collections of Principal Dawson, presented by him 1 . 

‘ 


7. The Bowles Collection of Lepidoptera, presented by Sir Wm. C. 
Macdonald and J. H. Burland, Esq. Th) 
8. R. Morton Middleton, Jr., London, Eng., Collection of Plants. a) hd 
9. Collection of Butterflies, presented by the Members of the Lhe 
Board of Governors of the University. ht 
10. Collection of Lepidoptera, presented by Sir W. C. Macdonald. | 
(See also “List of Donations to the Library and Museum,” 3 
printed in the Annual Report of the University and Report of AF 
the Museum.) 1] f 
i} 
| bie 
Ai | i 
Wi 
ie : 
ae | U1 
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Endowment for the Museum. 


Wm. Molson, Hsq., for the Endowment of a Museum Fund 
(1873) .. ees eG Sg ere es 


Subscriptions, Etc., for the Museum. 


T. J. Claxton, Esq., for purchase of Specimens for Museum...$ 250 
Peter Redpath, Esq., for Museum expenses, $1,000 per annum 

og be NEE | EC ee ee area e ar URE EME yr eT 
Mrs. Peter Redpath, for Museum expenses, 1894 to 1900 .. .. .. 10,000 
Mrs. H. G. Frothingham for the arrangement of Dr. Carpen- 


ters Collection: of: Mazatlan shells .. ..: 2.0.2 sees eer ee ew es 233 
Peter Redpath, Esq., for improvements to Museum (1891).. .. 1,000 
A Lady, for Museum expenses from 1882 to 1894.. .. Reef 


A Friend, for the purchase of Specimens for the Museum .. .. 4,300 
John H. R. Molson, for purchase of books on “ Butterflies of 


Peers: ONG, Oanade ’?>\.- 06 36 6d car ewes Oe, wee eee 50 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for mounting skin and 
DL AAS COE sia se aa cc coe) oa ee hae, ele beret eet eee ata 150 


TOtAL (oes nde ogi bate ee eee 


13. Miscellaneous. 


Chas. T. Blackman, Esq., of Montreal, the gift of a Telescope 
and Astronomical Instruments called after his name. 
J. J. Arnton bequest to McGill University (1895) .. .. .. .. ..$ 900 
R. A. Ramsay, M.A., B.C.L., to defray the expenses of re- 
erecting the tomb of the late Hon. James McGill (1877).. .. 150 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, contribution to cover cost of illustrating 
calendar, (1899) $586.66, (1900) 433.20.. dint) 67 sé Berimta > mca h Te 


14. University Portraits and Busts. 


Aig haa of the Founder, presented by the late Thomas Blackwood, 

dsq. 

Portrait of William Molson, Esq., presented to the University. 

Bust of William Molson, Esq., by Marshall Wood, presented by 
Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Peter Redpath, Esq., painted by Sydney Hodges, pre- 
sented by Citizens of Montreal. 

Portrait of Rev. Dr. Leach, by Wyatt Eaton, presented by Friends 
and Graduates of the University. : 

Portrait of Sir William Dawson, by Wyatt Eaton, 
Friends and Graduates. of the University. 

Portrait of Hon. James Ferrier, by Robert Harris, presented by 
Friends and Graduates of the University. 

Portrait of Peter McGill, presented (through Mr. A. T. Taylor), by 
Judge Parker, of Edinburgh. : 

Portrait of Dr. William Robertson, founder of the Medical Faculty 
presented in loving remembrance by his family and descendants. 

Bust of Peter Redpath, Esq., by Reynolds Stephens. presented by 
Mr. Redpath’s personal friends in England. - 

Portrait of Peter Redpath, HEsq., by Robert Harris. 
Friends and Undergraduates of the University. 

Portrait of Mrs. Peter Redpath, by Robert Harris 
Governors of the University. 

Portrait of John H. R. Molson, by Robert Harris, 
Governors of the University. 

Portrait of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, b 
presented by the Governors of the University. 


presented by 


presented by 
; presented by the 
presented by the 


y Aiphonse Jongers, 


_ 


. a 
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Il. Endowments and Subscriptions for the Faculty 
of Arts. 


1. Buildings, Chairs, Etc. 


Endowment Fund, 1856. 


John Gordon McKenzie, Esq... .. ..$2,000 
ira: Gould; “Met 55 a ho ae ve lo '2,800——Total, 34,200 


THE MOLSON CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, in 1856, 
endowed by the Honorable John Molson, Thomas Molson, Esq., 
and William Molson, Esq.—$20,000; and supplemented in 1892 by 
John H. R. Molson, Esq., with a further sum of .$20,000. Total, 
$40,000. 

THE PETER REDPATH CHAIR OF PURE MATHEMATICS (founded as Chair 
of Natural Philosophy), in 1871, endowed by Peter Redpath, Esq., 
$20,000. 

THE LOGAN CHAIR OF GEOLOGY, in 1871, endowed by Sir W. E. Logan, 
LL.D., F.R.S., and Hart Logan, Esq.—$20,000. 

THE JOHN FROTHINGHAM CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
1878, endowed by Miss Louisa Frothingham,—$20,000; and sup- 
plemented in 1891 with a further sum of $20,000. Total $40,000. 

THE Masor HIRAM MILLS CHAIR OF CLASSICS, in 1882, endowed by 
the last will of the late Major Hiram Mills, of Montreal,—$42,000. 

THE DAVID J. GREENSHIELDS CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY 
in the Faculties of Arts and Applied Science, in 1883, endowed 
by the last will of the late David J. Greenshields, Esq., of Mont- 
real, with the sum of $40,00, half of which is devoted to the 
Faculty of Arts. 

THE MACDONALD CHAIRS OF Puysics, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1890,— 
$50,000; in 1893,—$50,000. Total, $100,000. 

THE CHARLES GIBB BOTANICAL ENDOWMENT, subscriptions received 
to date : 

¥ TE Win sit Sele AR RL PO ae ORME OMB RL 
Mrs. Catherine Hill. .. ee 200—Total, $8,200 

THE MACDONALD Puysics BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT, in the Faculties 
of Arts and Applied Science. The gift of Sir William C. Mac- 
donald, announced by him as a gift to the University in 1890, 
and formally opened February, 1893. 

THE MaAcDONALD PHYSIcs BUILDING MAINTENANCE FUND in the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Applied Science, endowed by Sir William C. 
Macdonald, in 1892 and 1896, $150,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT, 
given to the University by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1896, 
$267,141.80. 

THE MaAcpONALD CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
FunpD, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald. in 1897 and 1899. 
$225,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHEMISTRY ENDOWMENT FUND, endowed by’ Sir 
William C. Macdonald, in 1890, $135,000. 

THE KINGSFORD CHAIR OF History, endowed by Sir Wm. C. Mac- 
donald, in 1898, $50,000. 


THE DAWSON CHAIR OF GEOLOGY, endowed by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald 
in 1899, $50,000. 


THE MACDONALD BUILDINGS REPAIR FUND, endowed in 1900 by Sir 


William C. Macdonald, $15,000. 
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2. Endowment for Pension Fund. 


This endowment was given in 1894 to be invested and the revenue 
used exclusively for providing Pensions or Retiring Allowances 
for members of the teaching staff of the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science. “4 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.$50,000 


EY debi co See GE. Ve. (se ara 50,000 f 
Sir William C. Macdonald .. .. .. .. 50,000—Total, $150,000 


3. Exhibitions and Scholarships, Etc. 


THE JANE REDPATH EXHIBITION, in the Faculty of Arts,—founded in 
1868, by Mrs. Redpath, of Terrace Bank, Montreal, and endowed 
with the stim of $1,667. 

THE MACDONALD. SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS, 10 in number, in 
the Faculty of Arts—founded in 1871, and endowed in 1882 with 
the sum of $25,000 by Sir William C. Macdonald. 

THE CHARLES ALEXANDER SCHOLARSHIP, for Classics—founded in 1871 
by Charles Alexander, Esq. Endowed in 1898 with the sum of 
$2,000. 

THE BARBARA ScotTr SCHOLARSHIP FOR CLASSICAL LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE—founded in 1884 by the last-will of the late Miss 
Barbara Scott, of Montreal, and endowed with the sum of $2,000. 

THE GEORGE HaGuEe EXHIBITION—founded in 1881—Annual value: $125. 

THE Masor HirAM Mitts MEDAL AND SCHOLARSHIP—founded by the 
will of the late Major Hiram Mills, of Montreal, and endowed 
with the sum of $1,500. 

T. M. THOMPSON, Esa.—$250 for two E 
$200 for two Exhibitions in 1872,—$450. 

Rev. CoLtIn C. Stuart—for the ‘“‘ Stuart Prize in Hebrew,’’—$60. 

THE TAYLOR SCHOLARSHIP—founded in 1871, by T. M. Taylor, Esq.— 
Annual value $100—terminated in 1878. 

PROFESSOR ALEXANDER JOHNSON—for Scholarship for three Sessions, 
terminated 1886-87—$350. 

HER MAsEstTy’s COMMISSION for the Exhibition of 1851- -Nomination 
Scholarships for 1891, 1893, 1895, 1897 and 1899, value £150 annu- 
ally, tenable for two years. 

THE PHILIP CARPENTPR FELLOWSHIP—founded by Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, for the Maintenance of a Post-Graduation Teaching Fel- 
lowship or Scholarship in. Natural Science or some branch thereof 
in the Faculty of Arts in McGill College, endowed in 1899 with 
the sum of $7,000. Sag 

A Lady, to provide for three tuitions in the Tae y ee 
cessions 1892-98 1893-94. ne’ Faculty of Arte tor 

THE NEW YORK GRADUATE SocrIpnry EXHIBITION— for an Exhibition 
in the Faculty of Arts to be associated with the name of Sir 
William, Dawson—Annual value $60—given in 1897 and 1898 i 

To provide Bursaries in the Faculty of Arts. subscriptions from 

W. W. Ogilvie.. .. ..1898 and 1899... .$2,000 
Hugh McLennan.. ..1898 and 1899.... 240 
dn, MAGCTIA Ste 4.5”. A889. ete a os 120 


iIxhibitions in September, 1871; 


~ 
re) 


4. Endowments and Donations of Medals and Prizes. 


In 1856 Henry Chapman, Esq., o 
the "Henry Chapinah Gold, Medal” fo\be given annually in the 
man in 1874 with the sum of $700.) 00 W°d by Mr. Chap- 

Decent ant semd,to he, Coes, by LR. te 
to be called the ‘Prince of Wales Gold Medal,” which is given 
Philosophy. sc SN : in Mental and Moral 
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In 1864 the “Anne Molson Gold Medal’ was founded and endowed ie 
by Mrs. John Molson, of Belmont Hall, Montreal, for an Honour ; 
Course in “Mathematics and Physics. | 
In the same year the ‘‘ Shakespeare Gold Medal,’ for an Honour sf 
Course, to comprise and include the works of Shakespeare and anit 
the Literature of England from his time to the time of Addison, d | 
both inclusive, and such other accessory subjects as the Corpora- 4 
tion may from time to time appoint, was founded and endowed ot 
by citizens of Montreal, on occasion of the three hundredth anni- a) 


versary of the birth of Shakespeare. 

in the same year the ‘‘ Logan Gold Medal’’ for an Honour Course 
in Geology and Natural Science was founded and endowed by Sir 
William Logan, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., etc. 

In 1874 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Earl of Dufferin, Governor General of Canada, for competition 
in the Faculty of Arts, and continued till 1878. 

In 1875 the ‘“‘ Neil Stuart prize in Hebrew” was endowed by Neil 
Stuart, Esq., of Vankleek Hill, in the sum of $340. 
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In 1880 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the ri 
Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for | Ja 
competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in ia | 
the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1883. . + i 

In 1884 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the wi) 


fo 


Marquis of Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada, the former 
for competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition 
in the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1888. 

In 1889 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency Lord 
Stanley, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition 
in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty 
of Applied Science. Continued till 1898. 

Top ‘“‘ CHARLES G. COSTER MEMORIAL PRIZB”’’ for general proficiency 
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5. Subscriptions for the Support of the Chair of Botany. fi 
1883-84. y 


—given annually by Colin H. Livingstone, Esq., B.A.; founded if | 
in 1889. mal 
Tu 1894 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the i 
Earl of Aberdeen, Governor-General of Canada, the former for i) 
competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in at 
the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1898. i} 
In 1899 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the in} 
Earl of Minto, Governor-General of Canada, the former for com- ay 
petition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the att 
Faculty of Applied Science. Continued to date. { ty | 
aii 


Sir Wm. Dawson... eae $500 per annum, 5 years, being.. $2500 
Lord Strathcona and Mount my) | 

Eco odg'\, 0.5 ate bh Bede’ Cece + rw Ne rela, lee “ - A s. 1250 
J. Eh. Ft). Molson, Esq, ..... « ... 100 “ i + Rs 500 
Be sa Bhs, Sta MOLSON wesc. oe ee " o x, 500 
ie I, | SOO. cei iae ied ed. celiac? Oe 4: ~ ss *S. 500 
Bare. PeeU ie ia sess sence! be ee ew, OO = “ * My 500 
Hugh McKay, Bsq. ..... .¢ .... 100 ¥ eS . 4) 500 
Ropert Moat, isd... <. 2.0%.» 100 “ . . .. 500 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald. .. .. .. 100 - ts Oy ey 
GHaries: Gibb, FESds wa cee val ee Ses 50 te vi ne fd 250 


—_— 
a 
oo ‘ 


ncopes a - 


ame CHORMOY occ ar ak ae hnde? eh a " SE ee ee {hb 
Robert Mackay, Bsq. .. .. .. .-. 50 * 22 a a 250 ma | 
aire. Weim, Molson 4 cokes. ia aes 50 " os ae +s 250 416 . ; 


Mrs. John Molson. .. .... .. .. 50 ~ <i Te aes eee : 

John: Stirling, Esq... .. .. .. -. 50 $4 “ a = 

Warden .King, Bsq.. .. .. .. .. 50 es as | O60 Wi 

Miss Hall a6 Se cme, fe = tan ee ene 50 = $6 ‘6 ae 250 iW 
i 
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Robert Angus, Esq... .. .. .. .. $50 per annum, 5 years, being... $250 
aD care URE, REE e o)4' Qt le o5* 4" 50 vis oF = as 250 
Hugh McLennan, Esq.. ‘ 25 es . a ey 125 
Sir Joseph Hickson .. .. .. .. 10 8 om = zs 50 
Mrs. Phillips . 9% PEs aii sinh is «3 6. Win roche ced etek Oe 20 


———____. 


DR eee ioe ws LL) ion we tien te ook ae .. $9,945 


6. Botanic Garden, Etc. 
Subscriptions, 1890-o1. 


Hugh McLennan, Esq. .. ..$ 100 BOrw ard ios 0c a i 
Gilman Cheney, Esq.. .. .. - 100 Jonathan Hodgson, Esq... .. 100 
James Johnston, Esq. .. .. 100 Robert Mackay, Esq. .. .. .. 100 
James Slessor, Hsq. .. .. .. 100 Ff... snorey,, JONG: “i aS ee 5 
BREE Ths ipo Te RO STR er es OR a N. & Shearer: Hes. sas) 50 
Hugh Graham, Esq... .. .. 100 Geo. Sumner, Esq. hee. 2 25 
ALS OE eT, SURG. <3 a oe is 100 A. Ramsay & Co oo See 25 
Wil A Costipan, “Wsq;.. ...° 3.100 CATCH fe) iO... ON ee ee 2d 
Jonathan Brown, Esq. .. .. 100 


OTE 


BE OPWOPOQ) 6. Sa eS. ew 8900 OUR 5 oN eek: ga oe 
To Erect Plant House in Botanic Garden. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal...... .. .. .. Tuer eo a. 
PME RE? Bee MEOIBOER SAUBO Lets Sie ce ek. ode oie. WEAN Se ee 
MAE Waste ©, DISCOONEIG o.oo 6c ke oc dc ob eee 2m Sb eee e se 94 6 Eee 


i Nes: Mo Ee ee Rare el any Ren TEE ISAS AT age 
For Support of Bo:anical Laboratory, 


Arve. AOR RONEIG {IG00} sce oe Se ek da kes MR oper were, WT) | 


7. Subscriptions in Aid of the Chair of Hebrew. 


Warden King, Esq. .. .. ..1n 1889 $50 per annum, 3 years, being..$ 150 
Sir William Dawson. “Si ‘is 50 “ig eS = Pray ts) 
Hon. Hugh Mackay .... .. s 50 = re Oe ooatgitge Si RD 
oats ASRS, TOG...) 6. Cen. m 25 os * 7 75 


ce Or ce “é ‘6 re 


Geo. “Hague, Hsq... 1. oi: 25 75 

eye AI OB. AUS. eo cae ey 25 4 ee és S 75 

S. Carsley, Esq. Pe "t 25 rs 6 “6 = 75; 

re PAVAS: SOs, ve ee a EAEED ROU e 6 Soli alg De wine cS nee pA ee ae 

Weerden -Foine, EOS@s 36° desc 50 per annum for 3 years...... 150 
t¢ my 


is Ae ot MAE ah re 50 ie ope 
Robert Mackay, Hsq.. .. ..  “ 50 “ . MPa 
Hugh McLennan, Esq... .. ; 25 ‘t : eee 75 
seorge Hague, Esq: .... .. oF 25 "hs + Rites ie 75 
T. A. Dawes, Esq.. F 2: ; , ot fee 

aye Carsley, Msq. TS Coin: Sit Ae os a ate eo Me See, oO LEMS SB be sihoe's. < y UGe eae 2 
dé <aturphy, Wsqn eo ee vis 9d dey a yiarkTy AMEN B eines oy OES poh ee 25 


MGR: Ft is! pe ae tee 4 5, eae a gee eri ene ib 


8. Subscriptions to Provide Sessional Lecturers, Etc. 


Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, sessions 1891-92 to 1898-99 $42,000 

Mrs. John H. R. Molson, sessions 1891-92 to 1899-1900 .. .. 8 800 

Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, to provide for certain Salaries in the 2 
Department of Physics, etc., sessions 1894-95 and 1895-96 __ 2 627 
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9. Endowments for Apparatus. ‘| 

The Local Committee of the British Association for the Advance- | ita | 

ment of Science to found the British Association Apparatus ey 

Fund in the Faculties of Arts and Applied Science, in com- 

memoration of the meeting of the Association in Montreal 4 

in 1884 . $1,500 > HI 

10. Subscriptions, Etc., for Apparatus. ef 

Philosophical Apparatus, 1867. Forwards wai CSA aH 

William Molson, Eisq. .. ..$ 500 Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, fit- | 

John H. R. Molson, Esq. .. 500 tings of Upper Chemical oA | 

Peter Redpath, Esq. .. .. 500 LsBDOPSTOTY 60 le ln ei Se at 

George Moffatt, Esq... .. -. 250 A. J. Lawson, a Dynamo. Al 

Andrew Robertson, Fisq... 100 Benjamin Dawson, 3 Micro- | 

John Frothingham, Esq... 100 SCONES. 8 GEES Pe a 

David Torrance, Esq. ..°.. 100 Botanical Apparatus, 1897. ! 

PHOS) Je .Farron, BAe 50 Sir Wm. C. Macdonald .. 420 3) 

J. H. R. Molson, Esq., Dy- Hugh McLennan, Esq. .. Ill ted | 

namo, Gas Engine and, Samuel Finley, Esq. .. .. 111 RF 

PET OR 63920) oo dace teedy tee AUR Gea: stn ch ee eee x, et} 

Mrs. Redpath, Storage Bat- — ae) | 

tery Feast, 400 Potable. sch. ly os. oaks TO a 

ai 

Par Ward. 4.05.02 es SRS eM 

| 

| 

11. Miscellaneous. wy 

~f 

Hugh McLennan, Esq., subscription toward expense of table at i 

the Biological Station, Wood’s Holl, Mass., for McGill Pro- } 

fessor of Botany (1896 to 1899) wa Fain petals .-$ 300 { 

A Friend, subscription toward above, session 1900-1 100 | 
Sir W. C. Macdonald, donation towards Maintenance of Physics 

2000 


NRC N en ia aS, cia lange 8 he Oe TEE Wie ORR Neate Ria Sues anes: egies at 


l!l. Royal Victoria College. ; } 
a} 
l. The Donalda Endowment for the Higher Educaticn of va 
"ala 
Women. ii | 
ua | 
This endowment, given by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal ay) 
of Montreal, is to provide for the education of women in ai 
the subjects of the Faculty of Arts, up to the standard of 4 i i 
the examination for B.A., in 1884 .. .. ci 1. 2. 2. es ae ee «2 60,000 op 
And in 1886 »: lier aglh)  AOOO a! | 
GEO Ao nas cae. wanrvs AMER Tes eg es ede oe en i 
2. Miscellaneous Subscriptions. A 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for musical instruction in Ah 
sessions 1889-90 and 1890-91 3.0 6s 66k. ue ee a ee ae ce oe ee © 400 He 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for appliances in Zoology (| 
in the special interest of Donalda classes in 1895 Perinp 100 til 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, for maintenance of Royal Hh 
Victoria College, sessions 1899-1900 and 1900-01 .. .. .. .. .. 85,000 iH 
if 
4 
W 
Hi} 
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%3. Endowments Held in Trust by the Board of Royal 
Institution. 

The ‘‘ Hannah Willard Lyman Memorial Fund,’’ contributed by 
subscriptions of former pupils of Miss Lyman, and invested as a 
permanent endowment to furnish annually a Scholarship or Prizes 
in a “‘ College for Women” affiliated to the University, or in classes 
for the Higher Education of Women, approved by the University. 
The amount of the fund is at present $1,100. 

The ‘‘ Annie McIntosh Prize,’’ contributed by pupils and friends 
of the late Miss Annie M. McIntosh, of Bute House, Montreal. The 
income to be given as a prize to women in the Faculty of Arts, $425. 


IV. Endowments and Subscriptions for the Faculty of 
Applied Science. 


1. Buildings, Chairs, Etc. 


THE WILLIAM Scott CHATR OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, in 1884, endowed 
by the last will of the late Miss Barbara Scott, of Montreal,— 
$30,000. 

THE DAvip J. GREENSHIELDS CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 


in the Faculties of Arts and Applied Science, in 1888, endowed by 
the last will of the late David J. Greenshields, Esq., of Montreal, 
with the sum of $40,000, half of which is devoted to the Faculty 
of Applied Science. 

THE THOMAS WORKMAN DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEEBRING— 
founded in 1891 under the.last will of the late Thomas Workman, 
Esq., who bequeathed. the sum of $117,000—$60.000 for the main- 
tenance of a Chair of Mechanical Engineering, with the assist- 
ance, Shops, machinery and apparatus necessary thereto, $57,000 
to be expended in provision of necessary buildings, machinery 
and apparatus. 

SIR WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, in 1890, towards erection of Thomas 
Workman Workshops, $20,000. 

THE MACDONALD ENGINEERING BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT—announced 
by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald as a gift to the University in 1890, and 
formally opened February, 1893. 

THE MACDONALD PHYSICS BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT in the Faculties 
of Arts and Applied Science, the gift of Sir William C. Macdonald 
announced by him as a gift to the University in 1890. and for- 
mally opened February, 1893. 

THE MACDONALD CHAIRS OF PHysiIcs, in the Faculties of Arts and 
Applied Science, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald in 1890— 
$50,000, in 1893, $50,000. Total, $100,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHAIR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINERRING endowed by 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1891, with the sum of $40,000: in 1898 
with the additional sum of $10,000. Total, $50,000. ee rege 

THE MACDONALD ENGINEERING BUILDING MAINTENANCE FUND. en- 
dowed by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1892 and 1896.—$85.000.. 

THE MACDONALD PHYSICS BUILDING MAINTENANCE FunpD in the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Applied Science, endowed by Sir Wm Cc Mans 
donald, in 1892 and 1896—$150,000. rapes cones 

THE MaAcDONALD CHEMISTRY AND MINING BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT, 
given to the University by Sir William C. Macdonald in 1896.— 
$267,141.80. ; 

THE MACDONALD CHEMISTRY - AND MINING BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
FuND, endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1897 ana 1899 
$225,000. 2 = 
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THE MACDONALD CHAIR OF MINING AND METALLURGY, endowed in 
1896 by Sir William C. Macdonald, with the sum of $50,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE, endowed in 1896 by Sir 
Wm. C. Macdonald, with the sum of $50,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY, endowed in 1897 by Sir William 
C. Macdonald, with the sum of $50,000. 

THE MACDONALD ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT MAINTENANCE FUND, 
endowed by Sir William C. Macdonald, in 1898.—$10,000. 

THE MACDONALD MINING AND METALLURGICAL DEPARTMENT ENDOW- 
MENT FUND, endowed by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1899.—$55,000. 

THE MACDONALD CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT ENDOWMENT FUND, endowed 
by Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, in 1900.—$135,000. 

THe MACDONALD BUILDINGS REPAIR FUND, endowed in 1900 by Sir 
William C. Macdonald.—$15,000. 


2. Endowment for Pension Fund. 


This endowment was given in 1894 to be invested and the revenue 
used exclusively for providing Pensions or Retiring Allowances 
for members of the teaching staff of the Faculties of Arts and 

| 


Applied Science. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal.$50,000 
Fob ‘Ef; "Ks MoimGih 0 eee et eee 
Sir William C. Macdonald .. .. .. .. 50,000—Total, $150,000 


A 


3. Exhibitions and Scholarships. 


THE Scott EXHIBITION.—Founded by the Caledonian Society of Mont- 
real. in commemoration of the Centenary of Sir Walter Scott, 
and endowed in 1872 with the sum of $1,100 subscribed by mem- 
bers of* the Society, and other citizens of Montreal. The Exhibi- 
tion is given annually in the Faculty of Applied Science—Annual 
value $50. 

THe BURLAND SCHOLARSHIP, founded 1882 by J. H. Burland, B.A.Scec, 
$100 for a Scholarship in Applied Science for three years, being 
$300. 

Her MAsEstTy’s COMMISSION for the E 
Scholarships for 1891, 18938, 1895, 189 
ally, each tenable for two years. 

THe Dr. T. SteERRY HuNT ScHOLARSHIP.—Founded in 1894 by the will 
of the late Dr. T: Sterry Hunt, and endowed with the sum of 
$9 082. the income to be given and paid annually to a student or 
students of Chemistry. 


xhibition of 1851—Nomination 
7 and 1899, value £150 annu- 


4. Medals and Prizes. 


In 1880 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, the former for 
competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in 
the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1883. 

In 1884 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Governor-General of Canada, the former 
for competition in the Faculty of Arts,-the latter for competition 
in the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1888. 

In 1885 the British Association Gold Medal for competition in the 
Graduating class in the Faculty of Applied Science, was founded 
by subscription of members of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and by gift of the Council of the Asso- 
ciation, in commemoration of its meeting in Montreal in the year 
1884, 

Tn 1889 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency Lord 
Stanley, Governor-General of Canada, the former for competition 
in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the Faculty 
of Applied Science. Continued till 1893. 
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fu 1894 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Governor-General of Canada, the former for 
competition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in 
the Faculty of Applied Science. Continued till 1898, 

In 1899 a Gold and a Silver Medal were given by His Excellency the 
Earl of Minto, Governor-General of Cana da, the former for com- 
petition in the Faculty of Arts, the latter for competition in the 

, Faculty of Applied Science. Continued to date. 


5. Endowment and Subscriptions for Maintenance of 
Faculty. 


Endowment Fund. Graduates’ Endowment Fund. 
Daniel Torrance, Esq. .. .. $5,000 | Graduates’ Endowment Fund— 
Charles J. Brydges, Esq. .. 1,000 Class 1890, $70 a year for 
im. J. eeckic, sq... ..-..... 100 | ®) years, $350; received to 

Sed Eh: Pe ene Berea Ok 
JY ETH ieee PR ee ae .. $6,100 ) 
Ar.nual Subscriptions, 1871-1879. 


r 


Hon. James Ferrier ($100 per annum for 10 YORTS) oi vs 7a ee 
Peter Redpath, Esq. ($400 per annum for 10 years) .. .. .. .. -. 4,000 
John H. R. Molson, Esq. ($400 per annum for 10 Years) 26 22 50 BO 
George H. Frothingham, Esq. ($400 per annum for 7 Years) \. o.oo 


T. James Claxton, Esq. ($100 per annum for 6 years) .. .. .. ... 600 
i Donald Ross, Esq. ($50 per annum for 5 VERE S) ie oe ort i ae 250 
Miss Mary Frothingham ($400 per.annum for 2 VORTS) ib) soaks Ole 


H. McLennan, Esq. ($100 per annum for O FRRr Aa er, tr at ae 500 
A. F, Gault, Esq. ($100 per annum for 5 WOMEN Cortes Lire ter ee 500 
rie Gilbert Scott, Esq. ($100 for 2 years) .......... _. “ep Ware hye 200 
a, Joseph Hickson, Esq. ($100 for 2 years) .. ...... _. Sieg ee 200 
Sir Wm. Dawson ($300 for 2 years) .. .......... 0." aie! eg 600 
His Excellency the Marquis of Lorne... .. .... .. |. 7) ck ae 500 
Mrs: Redpath (Terrace Bank)... ........ .... bs iL nmtelslipeneakte Dea 100 


hl! ie serasine res Some has A ak -- ».916,450 
Subscriptions towards Main*enance of Engineering Department. 


Sir Wm. C. Macdonald, sessions 1891-92 to eC a ay ee .. $56,341 


do OR MARV OLEIOUINE i ee in lis Se a 675. 
do to cover certain salaries, session 1894-95 
| IMD (EO ish Mo ede ee i! a Ie a PAR 
i do to meet the expenses of the course of 
} hoy Summer work for Mining Engineer- 
ing Students (1898) .. .. .. .. Nise + apie 825 
do Electric. Light Re-installation in Engi. 
neering Building, 1899..... .. .. .... 6000 
do to cover salary of Assistant in Chemical — 


Department, session 1898-99 and ses- 
B1On 1899-1900 = ky bai Sd eee a i Oe 








iy . PRA s Thu), ge ON wre e LC b a's “aa Sh: ARI . $66,761 

: Subscriptions to Provide Lectures in Mechanical and Sanitary 
E gineering. 

. EK. B. Greenshields, Eisq... ..$ 50 Forward .... BaP aly $161 
Gena ESOVGY, TURE. body 50 Jeffrey H, 3urland, B.A.Sc. 

. Professor H. T. Bovey .. .. 61 $100 for 2 years. .. Ki hae 200 

; Smaller amounts .. .. _. pean 

SE WER Oey eas Ge he eB Saad 


POL: OSE rr Mens .. $401 


Orr te 
a | 


Subscriptions for Maintenance of Chair of Practical Chemistry, 1862. 


ee TI Pe ee ol ae a tal, debe 
Seas” WUE REELS SEN BOD Bite 2 ea eee ibe. an hae 
FOter FLeOGUR ta) oe EIN S a CH Vel ee me tS 10226 





BOR fie tm 3 Ee Pre oe As eee 


For Maintenance of Chair of Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, 1891. 


R. B. Angus, Esq... ..$2000 Forward .. .. ..$4,000 $6,200 
Pe BROW 64 sd Yee: | alas OOO | EH. K. Greene, Esq. .. 750 
Hugh Me Lennan, Esq. 1000 \ Dr t.. Brainerd *....<.: tbe 
Miss Benny .. .. .. .. 1000 ) As a.) Geet. Jose: fs... | 760 


Messrs. H. & A. Allan 750 
Hector Mackenzie, Esq. 750 
Peter Lyall, Esq. .. .. 750 
James Ross, Esq. .. .. 600 
$ 6,200 A. Robertson, Esq. .. 300 
| John Duncan, Esq. .. 300 


T. A. Dawes, Esa. .. 750 
A. A. Ayer, Esq. ..... 250 
G. W. Reid; Esa.. .. 100 
Pov Otte. POSS 0. ate we 100 


) 
| 
/ 
] 
| 
| 





Payable in Three Years. | George Hague, Esq. .. 300 

| Jonathan Hodgson, Esq. 300 

Sir W. Dawson.. .. .. 1000 | James’ Moore, Esq. .. 200 
Alex. Stuart, Esq. | Messrs. Ames & Holden 150 


(London, Eng.) .. .. 1500 James Cooper, Esq.... 150 


R. G.: Reid, Esq. .. .. 1500 





10,800 





Forward .. .. ..$4,000 $6, 200 | POTO es bie ods. kee eel 


Remodelling East Wing for Class Rooms for Faculty of Applied 
Science, 1888. 


Jonn HH; Ru. Molson, Dsdic. ee eee, Ve as $8,000 
if Weir. OC. MAacdonale tl Gelb ae a Ae eee 





BOUL? 6. A ey Lp aes 30 bbe CRO e 


6. Endowments for Apparatus. 


The Local Committee of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, to found the British Association Apparatus 
Fund in the Faculties of Arts and Applied Science, in com- 
memoration of the meeting of the Association in Montreal 
RUN RTEEM cia. cel Att NG Mea ccie Ok TANT ca | le 6, TE Ne LEE Fe ll Mevacor 


7. Subscriptions, Etc., for Apparatus. 
A lady, for the purchase of Mining Models .. .. .. .. .. .. .. en 000 


woe: mMonoucall, isd.) Tor. the: same sla oa ONE wie ea 25 
J. Livesey, Esq., through Dr. Harrington, for the same .. .. .. 50 
Geo. Stephen, Esq., for the same .. .. Ne 50 


Chas. Gibb, Esq., donation for Apparatus ‘in ‘Applied Science Pe 50 
The Local Committee for the reception (1881) of American 
Society of Civil Engineers for the purchase of Appliances 
for the department of Civil Engineering in Faculty of 
Applied Science .. .. SI CRT oy RRS CSR TREN Out Rak 
Capt. Adams, Chemical Apparatus ees MPs Pret Pe Toes, Sets 10 
J. H. Burland, B.A.Se., Chemical Apparatus Gaal Nish eet te a Al 25 
Sir Wm. C. Macdonald— 
For Surveying and Geodetic Apparatus in 1890 .. .. .. . 1,500 
For new apparatus, etc.,,\in the Mechanical Department, "1900. . 5,000 
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GO 


List of Subscribers and Donors to the Equipment of the 


New Engineering Buildings of McGill Un!versity 
to May, 1900. 


ERRENO GOW ss 306.5 Sas 
eats ye eee Ook 2) Sa «ae OM RR ae eee 
Mining Photographs 
American Steam Gauge Co. (Bos- 


AMEE MN ete eth eis gdedy bikes nk & Indicator 
APO VAIE PL fils new sewn ee Cds BOOKS 
Ashton Valve Co. (Boston)...... 


sectional Valve 

Aurora Metal Co.......Specimens 
RISE PORODHONG “OOo ciak seks eee 
Telephone’ Apparatus 
& Sons, J. (Dundas).. 
24 in. Planer 
Bethlehem Tron Co....Specimens 
Birth’ &.Co., J.-(England)....... 
Hydraulic Tubes 
Birks, Henry Clock 
Bishop, George .....Hquipment 
Blackwell, Kennet....>Equipment 
Blake Mnfg. Co., The George F. 
Blue Prints of Pump 

Blake Pump Co., The Geo. (New 
LOERK @& DOStON)... 01.75 4..Famp 
Bluenose Mining Co...........Ore 
REP ERER OE TA EO ae, lia alec ee on FOO 
Brockhaus, Herr F. A......Books 
Brodie & Harvey. .. $50 


Bertram 


Bremner, Mond & Co.........Ore 
Brush, G. sehr ta nS .Boiler 
Cameron, General...Rotary Drill 
Campbell Tile Co. (England), 


per Jordan & Locker... See 
Equipment 


Campbell, Kenneth. 6 2'st 350 
Canada Switch, Co.......Castings 


General Electric Co. 
per FE. Nicholls..... 
Equipment 

‘Canada General Electric Co. 
Electric Drill, Edison Generator, 
Dynamo, Motor 
Canada Rand Drill Co.Rock Drill 
Carnegie Steel Co......Specimens 
Carsley, S.. eae ceed Gone a LO 
GaTus-wWeson, Prot; C.. A. e.c'. 
Equipment 


Canadian 
(Toronto), 


Photographs of Boilers 
Chadwick, F.. .....Truss Models 


Cary, A. 


Chanteloup, Ey ‘si sain. . apOU 
Claxton, T. J...Timber Beams of 
large Scantling for Testing 
Laboratory 

LCOBEIM AT, le 05 she ere. Equipment 


Cowen, Amos..Samples of Bricks 
ANY EON Ss ER, bila ic ON ox Wb Bee ata See 
Model of Steam Engine 


.+... qQuipment 


Yraig, Messrs. J. 
nock, Scotland)...Sanitary Sec- 
tions (full size) and models 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Motor 
Co., The (New York)... ..Motor, 
Armature, Prints 
Gauge and Valve 


& M. (Kilmar- 


Crosby Steam 


Co., The (Boston)..Gauge and 
Valve, Indicator and Valves 
Cumberland Ry. & Coal Co.,Ore 


Darling, Brown & Sharpe (Provi- 


dence,. 'R.T.)........0. 6 in Rule 
Date, John .Equipment 
Be WORD CNV «cheno a ician Specimens 
Dolworth Mining Co...5 tons ore 


Dominion Coal Co..Miners’ Tools 
Dominion Wire Manfg. Co., per 
EF. Fairman .....ohaper 
Doucias. James...) o<cc..deao eee 
Drummond, Hon. G. A.....Prism 
Drummond, G.> Hiisy.iasese eee 
Drysdale, D. ‘tte dee 
Drysdale, W. ii-<ie'v Oe 
KMarle, S. Injector 
Edison General Electric Co....... 
Two light dynamos, Brake 
Shoe and Disc 


450 


Egleston, Dr. (New York)... 
Framed Photograph of the 
Moon, Books, Photos, etc. 


Klectric Welding Company, (Bos- 


COUR Hoke Osa 4 haces . Equipment 
‘Engineering Magazine’ (New 
York City).Mining Illustrations 
and Photographs 

Hureka Tempered Copper Co.... 


Equipment 

Kustis Mining Co......12 tons ore 
Hi Wath Be at ey cotawce- es cls ecie 
Felton & Gilleaume............4- 
Samples of Cable Wire, ete. 
Porsyth;* Rivis avin . Xquipment 
Frothingham & Workman..Tools 
Puariong, Gr Wie- cA Beri ores: 
Specimens of Pine and Wood 
bored by Teredos 

Ge? GR. Bs OMe es 
16 in Lathe 
.Equipment 
oe Et . $500 
Gaertn, BERL) di sniceds Equipment 
Government of New South Wales 
Collection of Australian Timbers 
Government of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia.Collection of Queensland 
Timbers 


Gardner 


Gardner, R. 
Garth & C 


Ka re. ; 


\ ay 
st [- 


379 
eS A OV o BU Res ose gin cok 0 at meieeaes McPherson Sand Box Co. (Troy, 
Deni Eh icc vac so Cewes pidaee @LUU N.Y.) ......-Model of Sand Box 
Grier Gea A ek ealipment Midvale Steel Co.......Specimens 
Guggenheim Smelting Co....... Miller Bros. & Sons.....Elevator 
Specimens Mitchell, P...... Boone nt ($300) 
Gurney & Co., E. & C........$604 Mitchell & Co., R.....Equipment 
Hadfield, Messrs. (Sheffield)..... Naismith, P. L., B.A.Sc. 
Equipment Spec imens | 
Hamilton Bridge Works Co...... Nalder Bros. & Co. (England).... | 
A Model of the Stoney Creek Standard Cell oat 
Arch National Electric Mfg. Co..... 100 
Hamilton Powder Co..Electrical volt Transformer, Transformers 
Blasting Machine, and appli- National Lead Co......Specimens 4 
ances, etc., for blasting. Nicholson, Peter .............$100 is | 
Hearn & Harrison, per L. Har- Norton, A. O.. Boston, Mass.Two 
rison.......Barometer & Clock Norton Bull-bearing Lifting- 
MG a ECS ove toc cbbes pumeede $1200 jacks. 
Hodgson, Jonathan ..........$200 Norton Emery Wheel Co. (Wor- d 
Holden, A. ............Hquipment cester, U.S.) .........Hquipment 2 
Hosoki, Dr., of Tokio, Japan. Notman, Wm. ......Photographs Py 
Collection of Japanese W ood Ohio Brass Co...........--.Fittings ie 
Hoyt Metal Co......... specimens Ogilvie, W. Ue aech ad ob Ria eee $ 
Hughes & gy Raaaperetaae ag chat Ontario Graphite Co.....-..-se.. ys 
Hutton, W. H.........Equipment Graphite Rock Rt 
Illinois Steel Co.......Photos, ete. Packard Elec. Co...Transformers 
Ingersoll Rock Drie Cao as Palmer, A. ............Hquipment ‘ 
Rock Drill Parker, M. 2. 55.6 njiewn, Mquipment is 
Irwin & Honover........Equiment Paton, H. <:...........Hquipment oF 
OS See <a ee a meri eoee, Bab elu s f:| Peckham Motor Truck and 
Joyce, Alfred ......... RO Wheel Co. (Kingston, N.Y.). 
Jordan & Locker...... Equipment Model of Motor Truck 
Kennedy, John .Equipment Pelton Water Wheel Co. (New 
Kennedy, W. & Sons .......-+-+. YOR .Two Motors 
American Turbine Pennsylvania Railro: bet = Sis: 
Kennedy, W. (Owen Sound).... Working Drawings of Locomo- 
Pump tives (32) 
Kerr, R. & W.. oo. .w.. Tools | Perrin & Co., W. Ru ..ccccccseses 
King & ‘Son, Warde 5 ees Press and force pump i 
Laughlin-Hough Drawing Table Phelps Engine Co., per A. R. Wi 
Co. : ‘veeee Drawing Tables Williams & Co., Dake Steam . 
uachine Rapids io Eg Reon AK Pa Engine. 4 Horse Power Engine ai} 
Electrical apparatus and power Oa ear So. Accs boy Ciccone eee jt 0 
Laurie & Bro., J.... Rees Pittsburgh Reduction Co........ a 
Compound Engine Specimens mie 
Lawson, A. J.......... Equipment Pratt & Whitney (Hartford, i 
Lehigh Zine & Iron Co..Franklin Conn.).Epicycloidal Gear Model ‘tet 
Furnace, N. J., Mining Speci- Prowse, G. R.........-Equipment ay) 
mens and Photographs. Queensland Government, per Sir | 
Lindsay & Co., C. F...Equipment Thos. McIlwraith..Collection of a 1] 
Lovell & Son. John......... Books Timbers. i 
Lyster, A. G......Drawings and Radiator Co. (Toronto)...... $500 i heh 
Sketches of London and Liver- Ramsay &. Son, A............$100 "|| | 
pool Docks. Rathbun, E. W.......Samples of iat) 
Macpherson, A. ......-- .Tools Fire-proof Construction ($112) pil 
Mason, Dr. -<.... Equipme nt | Reddaway & Co., F.....-+-+..:- Rt 
Maxwell & Co., B. J. _Equipment Belt (value $50) Hi 
McCarthy, D. & J. (Sorel) ...$300 Redpath, F. R.........Equipment HII 
McDougall, Mrs. Fe, SaOOE Redpath, Mrs. ee aE a | 
MeL achlin Bros. (Arnprior)..... oy Se ss, Se ee | i 
Timber ey dg Gand. Se eee CUR Hf 
METRO. Do yin oldla the Cowes $100 fie ie Dame: \ PROUD Rate aaremmeny i Equipment Wh GH 
McLaughlin Bros. ........Timber i al SAM & ES a 4 ee $1000 Mt fi! 
McNally & Co., W.......-..--$100 Renout. oo Maus... ye) 2 DOORS | i! 
"i 
i . 
a | 
H | 
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Rhode Island Locomotive Works 
Photos of Locomotives 

Rife’s Hydraulic Engine Mfg. Co. 
(Roanoke, Va., U.S.A.)......... 
Hydraulic Ram 


BOD) ae APMSTPONT * iii osc 5. 
80 H.P. High Speed Engine 

SRE TLOOIT Ls kc's <0 e tis Equipment 
Rogers, Professor (Waterville, 
EES ot Sa OME ie ae ere Equipment 
One, ME ost cA 2 vba ed eueie seD00 
Rodden, W. .....-HMquipment 


Royal Electric Co........Motors, 
Dynamos, Transformers, Coils, 
Condensers 

Rutherford, W. .......Equipment 
Sadler, G. (Robin & Sadler)..... 
Belting ($400) 

Seeley, John ........... Insulators 
Schaeffer & Budenbery (Brook- 
os egy 08 den IR ae Double Indicator 
AMO en, OC ee ote hinties aiettag $100 
Scovill Mfg. Co........Equipment 
Sharp, Stewart & Co. (Manches- 


ER ROTEL ais ogiaicew 6's Equipment 
mpmearer, JAMES ....6.ceewcsacs $200 
MECHA. CONES sek veces $200 


Siemens Bros. (London, Eng.)... 
Cable Samples 

EL ORD CORON © “AIEEE ce Senin i ae ae a 
Framed Photos of Bridges (2) 
SURAR TIE, cee eG Ha es US Equipment 
Spence, J. P., C.E...Specifications 


and Drawings showing con- 
struction of Sault Ste. Marie 


Canal Locks, 


Smith, R. Guilford\.......Books 
Stanley Elect. Co..... Wattmeter 
steel Co. of Scotland, The....... 


Samples of Cable Wire, ete. 

St. George, P. W..........Modéis 
Stirling Co., The...Sectional Blue 
Prints of Boilers 


Sturtevant Co., The B. F. (Bos- 

5) 9 REARS OO SPARE py oa Blowers 
Swan Lamp Mfg. Co...... Lamps 
wee On, AL Ps. s v\a 6 eio.e Sa 


Tees & Co. weoeeee- HQuipment 
Thomas, R. & Son..... Insulators 
Thomson-Houston Co. (Boston).. 
Incandescent dynamos 

Twyford & Co.........Equipment 
Vail, Stephen.......Piece of first 
Telegraph Wire Used 

Walker & Co., James....... Tools 
Wanklyn, F. L.........Equipment 
Ward; Hen. J... Ki. 0 ieee 
Warrington Wire. Co. .22 402 
Cable Samples 

Weston Elect. Instr. Co........... 
Ammeters, 

Wetherill Separating Co.......... 
Ore samples 

Whittier Machine Co. (Boston).. 
Electric Elevator 

Wiley & Sons, John (New York) 


ny 3o0oks 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. (Stam- 
POP, “CORRS ccs via Mquipment 


Yates & Thom ack. hg ea eM 
Blue Prints of Machinery 


The above representing a total of about $80,000. 


9. Faculty of Applied Science Library Endowment, 1893. 


AME PAPO ys sed A SERB 
MCSE hE ag ih i ti ey Seen at ie 


PR ET oo ee ae aR ee 4 


cS a TS SR ae le 100 
Hughes & Stephenson .. 100 
R. Mitchell.. eee 300 

Forward.. . $600 


Forward.. . .3600 
W. Rodden.. ‘0 ee 
M. Parker 25 
Robin & Sadler 50 
J. Robertson. BEE in Ste bac ele ee 
Mrs. John McDougall (1895).. 20 


Total.. 


.- $770 





Pls Ser eg ia a eo eee 
cs et cEaiae wild z2 
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V. Endowments and Subscriptions in Aid of the i 
Faculty of Medicine. » a 

a | 

1. Leanchoil Endowment, 1884. Lf 

Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal .. . . $50,000 . i] 
2. Campbell Memorial Endowment, 1884. 41 
Established to commemorate the service rendered to the Faculty rt 
pig 40 years by the late Dean, George W. Campbell, M.D., LL.D. “d 
Mrs. W. Campbell. .. ..$ 2000 Forward a $39,000 | 
H. A Allan, Esq. . 1500 Jonathan Hodgson. Esq... .. . 500 | 
Lord Strathcona and Mount George Ross. .M.D.:,...056)-w: 500 : | 
Royal .. . 1500 | T. G. Roddick, M.D. .. .. .. 500 a 
Lord Mount Stephen.. 1000 Wm. Gardner, M.D... .. .. 500 4 
R. B. Angus, Esq.. 1000 Messrs. Cochrane, Cassils MH | 
Hon. Geo. A. Dr ummond 1000 Oo Oa iets ans oe ties Fan 500 bat 
Alex. Murray, Esq. 1000 | Sir Joseph Hickson Mee 500 Ft 
Robert Moat, Hsq. .. .. .. 1000 | Allan Gilmour, Esq., Ottawa 500 ‘Bt 
sir W. C. Macdonald .. .. .. 1000 R. W. Shepherd, Esq. .. .. 500 i Ai 
A Friend .. ws +» 1000 | G. BE. Fenwick, M.D... .... 300 ali 
Duncan Mcintyre, “Esa... ». 1000 | Miles Williams, Esq. ..... 300 aa 

A. F. Gault, Esq... ..... .. 1000 | G. P. Girdwood, M.D. .. .. © 250 Mat 
M.-H. Gault; Esq... ....-.« 1000 Charles F. Smithers, Esq. .. 250 ied | 
G. W. Stephens, Esq... .. ... 1000 | John Kerry, Esq. Ps gg eee ni 
James Benning, Esq.. .. .. 1000 A. Baumgarten, Esq... .. .. 250 vn 
R. P. Howard, M.D... :. .. 1000 | R. W. Elmenhorst, Esq... <. 250 >| 
B. & J: H. Burland, Esus. 1000.| W. F. Lewis, Esq. .. .. ... 250 4 
Miss Elizabeth C. Benny 1000 George Armstrong, Esq. .. 250 at 
oe Ce Wilson, FOsq.).66 wo es 1000). 5. Ma Douglas; Bsa. =.) 05s y. 4 280 i 
Mrs. John Redpath 1000 Messrs. H. Lyman Sons & tT! 
Hon, John Hamilton .. 1000 Co. .. ea Hehe! i 
Migs Orkney... .. 005. \cs a+. 1000 _J. Shepherd, M.D... .. .. 250 MH 

Hugh Mackay, Esq. .. .. .. 1000 tea an McHachr: an, Esq., Tie 

Hector Mackenzie, Esq.. 1000 F.R.C.V.S et 200 Oty | 

Thomas Workman, Esq. 1000 Benj. Dawson, Esq. 200 eat | 
Hugh McLennan, Esq. 1000 | R. Wolff, Esq. 150 Kaa | 
O. S. Wood, Esa. .. 1000 James Stuart, M. D. 150 Ht 
Frank Buller, M.D. 500 A. T. Paterson, Esq. .. . 100 ans | 
James Burnett, Esq. 500 H. W. Thornton, M.D. (New ia 
Andrew Robertson, Esq.. 500 Richmond, Q.) co 100 il 
Robert Mackay, Esq. 500 | C. B. Harvey, M.D. (Yale, Hh 

John Hope, Esq. 500 ES SS ch chin elas ene at} | 

Alex. Urquhart, Esq... 500 D. Cluness, M. D. (Nanaimo, “al | : 

R. A. Smith, Esq. .. 500 Ms 5 OR Re 100 Hi) 
George Hague, Esq. 500 Kinlock, Esq. + 100 AW 
J. K. Ward. Esq. .. 500 at i‘, Richardson & Co... .. 100 ct 
Warden King, Esq. 500 Mrs. Cuthbert (N. Rich- Hi 
John Stirling, Esq. 500 mond, Q.) .. 100 Mt} 
John Rankin ,Esq. 500 | J. M. Drake, M.D. 100 omit 
Robert Reford, Esq... . 500 | Hugh Patton, Esq. 100 1 ti 
Messrs. Cantlie, Ewan & Co. 500 R. T. Godfrey, M. D. . 100 1 
Messrs. J. & W. Ogilvie .. 500 | T. A. Rodger, M.D. 100 iL 
Randolph Hersey, Esq. .. 500 W. A. Dyer, Esq... . 100 iE 
John A. Pillow, Esq. .. 500 Geo. W. Wood, M. D. wr ari- | 
Carsley, Tisq: ©... is. 500 | bault, Minn.) ; 100 vii 
D. C. MacCallum, M.D... .. . 500 A. A. Browne, M. D. 100 nh 
Messrs. 8S. Greenshields, Son | Geo. Wilkins, M.D. .. .. 100 Hy}. 

& Co. .. 500 | R. L. MacDonnell, M.D. 100 AE 

—_ Hie |) 

Forward . $39,000 Forward . $48,400 OWE 

Wt 
mi 

y | : i 

i } 
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Fiorward :. .. ..... £.$48,400 | Morward .. «+ ..-.. «+948,82L 
Jos. Workman, M.D. (Tor- J. W. Oliver, M.D. (Clifton, 
DOCG lee wee ak 50 OA St 4 ORS eee 10 
Henry Lunam, B.A., M.D. D. A. McDougall, M.D. (Ot- 
(Campbellton, N.B.). .. .. 50 CE Way RAS xe ai, 000. oie nee ee 10 
mon, mir vy). Galt. yo e% 50 A. Poussette, M.D. (Sarnia, 
Ride Alloway M.D: ooo s2 's: 30 OD air ds bie Ti i eee 10° 
RO E.B. Howard, M.D. ..'.. 25 A. Ruttan, M.D. (Napanee, 
Louis T: Marceau, M.D. | I) secr cae) oa Wace. Be 10 
(Naplerville; QO.) aes ae os 25 James Gunn, M.D, (Dunham, 
Grifith Evans, M.D. (Vet. CP) (casa Nacesieiae van Se cae cee er 10 
PIO ALIA. el CO ae 26 J. MeDiarmid, M.D. (Hen- 
J. J..Farley, M.D. (Belle- sats OC) ak a RO NRA 5 
WME car oie a ae wade 25 W. J. Derby, M.D. (Rock- 
Fienry R. Gray, Esq... .. .. 25 baniG., Oo) a hee 5 
J. EE. Brouse, M.D. (Pres- J. Gillies, M.D. (Teeswater, 
CL 2 oO A tn nN i ee a 20 9 hes i Cae LET e pl 5 
R. N. Rinfret (Quebec) .. 20 J. B. Benson, M.D. (Chat- 
Robert Howard, M.D. (St. Ham. INGE: cede es See 5 
OMA). fiat) tle 1a ee ST 20 L. A. .Fortier, M.D. Gt. 
Drs. &.. Do Metntosh David, OF a5 a eee eee 5 
Vankleek Hin) 2. .f:.. .. 20 J. A. MeArthur, M.D. (Fort 
o. Ft MeBean,? M.D.) os hs 15 Rolin! | O3) | ested een ee 5 
J. C. Rattray, M.D. (Cob- John Campbell, M.D. (Sea- 
COTE ORP ON 2s occas ae obi ed 10 forth, Ovd>. 200, oe eee 5 
EK. H. Howard, M.D. (La- 
chine) . Pask ite Usk imran 10 





— Total: ik. 2s eae 
POrward 4. 8-04 “S848 821 


3. Endowed Chairs, Donations, Etc. 


LORD STRATHCONA AND Mount Royat CHAIR OF PATHOLOGY, 
endowed in 1893 by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 
TAA SR AAP ASIET YD NE UR ESA hbo sas codec DE gD) ee deeb ewes toh 

LORD STRATHCONA AND Mount Rovan ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE, endowed in 1893 by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal with a sum of .. .. .. .. .. .. 50,000 

Mrs. Mary Dow BrquErst—Bequest by the will of the late Mrs. 
Mary Dow for the Faculty of Medicine, 1898, $10,000 less 





iwOvernment Tax of 10 Der CeTIt. ii eka Cee ee eee 
JOHN H. R, Motson DONATION—in 1898, $25,000 for the purchase 


of land and $35,000 for additional building and equipment.. 60,000 
WALTER DRAKE, Esq., for benefit of Chair of Physiology, an 
annual donation of $500 given 1891 to 1897 .. .. .. .. .. .. ..' 8,500 
Dr. ROBERT CRAIK FUND— 
Mrs. John McDougall, toward formation of above 
APES Wt i Ry ee wis alice (bs gi TOUT ee eae AE sped cs oe 
Jane F. Learmont, bequest, do. do. (2394) oc 5. S:066 


— 4,000 
JOSEPH MORLBY DRAKE CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGY, endowed in 1898 
by Walter Drake, Esq., with the sum of .. .. ........ .. .. 10,000 
LADY STRATHCONA AND Mount Royat Donation for erection 
and equipment Additional Building's (1899). .. .. . .. .. 50,000 


Hon. Mrs. Howarp Donation for erection and equipment Addi- 
TRON BASIS URGE IE CUBIO) ooo diss ne ate te gehen, Se hey we GN he ee 


4. Medals and Scholarships. 


In 1865 the “ Holmes Gold Medal” was founded by the Faculty ot 
Medicine as a memorial of the late Andrew Holmes, Esq., M.D., 
LL.D., late Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, to be given to the 
best student in the graduating class in Medicine, who should 
undergo a special examination in all the branches whether 
Primary or Final. 


as 





2+ 

Nee 
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In 1878 the “ Sutherland Gold Medal” was founded by Mrs. Suther- 


land of Montreal, in memory of her late husband, Prof. William 
Sutherland, M.D., for competition in the classes of Theoretical 
and Practical Chemistry in the Faculty of Medicine, together 
with creditable standing in the Primary Examinations. 

Tam DAVID MoRRICE SCHOLARSHIP—in the subject of Institutes of 
Medicine, in the Faculty of Medicine—founded in 188l1—value 
$100. (Terminated in 1883.) 


5. Library, Museum and Apparatus. 


For the Fittings of the Library and Museum of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 1872. 


G. W.-Campbell, A.M. M.D..$1200 Forward .. at =i 1 Sey 
tere gus Cott, M.D: wi. 2. ee BUN Robert’ Craik. M-D.-6% .-.. 20 
i TRG Po oh R's Se PER ee came Geo. E. Fenwick, M.D. .....: 200 
Robert P: Howard, M.D... .. 200 Joseph M. Drake, M.D. ..... 200 
Duncan C. MacCallum, M.D. 200 George Ross, M.A., M.D. .. 50 


Forward .- 92,000 TOG 5 ee a ts os ee ee 
The Professors and Lecturers in ( Donation to Apparatus,-Museum ) 
&the Summer Sessions of the! Library, etc,, of the Medical re O05 
Faculty of Medicine.......... Faculty, 1887, $1,182; 1585, - 
$ 1.023. 


For Physiological Laborato-y of Faculty of Medicine, 1879. 


Dr. Campbell DE eed ae eRe oI Forward . $700 
a ES to Mo ee Oar cot 6) | Dr. Ross roc Le Seles eee 50 
rene Sort! ha Wea Sea a ENS Be. Ftoadioke.. 260 ee:.ck Deeteeee 
er EPL OG SS LUI. os eat oe peek Dye. BiasViae? ©. 332 25 At. Ola Ie 

50 


ere ememar es Ne SS ion gan toet RO Dr. Gardner pe Seat he 
Be Re P OY 2. 65S) earthed ROO Dr: Osler: i.-o. sate ae as Ae ae 
Dr. MeHMachran, F.R.C.V.S... 100 


MCT MEE a US abd woo Ce Ee Total 


. $950 


Cameron Obstetric Collections. 


Dr. J. C. Cameron .. $10,000 


6. Miscellaneous. 


toward Expenses of Pathology for Session 


Anonymous Donor 
.$500 


1892-93 


Contributors Towards Salary of Research Fellow in the 
) 


of Pathology, 1900. 


Department 


ames Ross, Esq. .. $2,500 
2.500 


R. B. Angus, Esq. 
ie iia dh a nae we ob co cP 


Vi. Endowments and Subscriptions for the Faculty 
of Law 


1. Endowed Chairs, Etc. 


THe GALE CHATR, in the Faculty of Law, endowed in 1884 by the late 
Mrs. Andrew Stuart (née Agnes Logan Gale), of Montreal, in 
memory of her father, the late Hon. Mr. Justice Gale. $25,000. 

THe MACDONALD FACULTY OF LAW ENDOWMENT, founded by Sir Wm. 
C. Macdonald, in 1890—$150,000. Supplemented in 1897 by $50,000. 
Total $200,000. 

Str Wma. C. MACDONALD, remodelling part of East Wing in 1895 for 
Class Rooms, Lecture Rooms, etc., for Law Faculty. 
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In 


The Graduates’ Society of the University, in 1876, 
lowing Resolution : 
Resolved :—‘ 


384 


2. Medal. 


1865 the ‘“‘ Elizabeth Torrance Gold Medal,” was founded and en- 
dowed by John Torrance, Esq., of St. Antoine Hall, Montreal, in 
memory of the late Mrs. John Torrance, for the best student in 
the graduating class in Law, and more especially for the highest 
proficiency in Roman Law. 


Vil. Graduates’ Funds: 


1. The Fund for Endowment of the Library. 


passed the fol- 


“That the members and graduates be invited to sub- 


. “scribe to a fund for the endowment of the Libraries of the Univer- 


“é 


. sity; 


said fund to be invested and the proceeds applied under the 


“supervision of the Council of the society in annual additions to the 
“ Libraries; an equitable division of said proceeds to be made by the 


* Council 


between the University Library and those of the Profes- 


“sional Faculties.’’ 


The Graduates’ Society of the University, 
memoration of the completion by Dr. 
year 


In terms thereof subscriptions have been paid in to the Graduates’ 
Society, 
expended in the purchase of books for the several] 
the direction of a special committee appointed for 


amounting in all to $3,120;the interest on which is annually 
liobraries, under 
that purpose. 


2. The Dawson Fellowship Foundation. 


in 1880, and in com- 
Dawson. of his twenty-fifth 


as Principal, resolved to raise, with the assistance of their 


. friends, a fund towards the Endowment of the Fellowship under the 
above name. 


Details of the scheme can be had from the Treasurer, 
. ae Lopp;_ BA. B:C.L. 
\ to date, Jan. ist, 1901. 


Francis 
The following subscriptions have been announced 
They are payable in one sum, in instalments, 


\ without interest or with interest til] payment of capital as subscribers 
have elected. 


Alphabetically arranged. 


PRATT bled EO cea ke AS oe oe BBO Forward a . .$1,730 
Archibald. H., B.A.Se.. .. .. 20 | Lyman, #1. Fae BEA io 
Bethune, M. B., M.A., B.C.L. 50} Lyman, A. Op OAS BCE Bp 
Carter, C. B., B.C.L. .. .. .. 100} McCormick. Bey BO oe 
, Cruikshark, W. G., B.C.L... 100 McGibbon, R. D.. 3.A., B.C. L. 100 
| Dawson, W. B., M.A., Ma.E.. 50 | MecGoun, A., jun.. M.A., 
: Dougall, J. R., M.A. > 00 est ciel ol Cee See, Cer e c 
( Gibb 0.4 BAG are ec ite 100; McLennan, J. S., B.A... .. Vo 108 
a Hall, Rev. Wm,, M.A. .. ... 100 | Ramsay, R. As MUA. BOC Raye 
Hall, J. §., jun., B.A., B.C.L. 100 | Spencer, J. w.. B.A.Se.,Ph.D. 50 
Harrington, B. J.. B.A., Ph.D. 50 | Stephen, a. FE BeOrEs. 100 
; Hutchinson, M., B.C.L. .. .. 400 Stewart, D. A., B.A.Sc. 20 
set Kirby, J., LL.D,, D.C.L. ...... 60.| Stewart, J., MD. .. 60 
Ferans.'-hev. By H.,” M.A.., PETC NE I BT he ee 100 
PEI Re he ey ee nee ae WOO | PaWor, Al DB ow BCT. Ne 

IPO Pees Tak ie ey pcan MOD Trenholme, N. W., M.A. 
Lighthall, W. D., M.A., B.C.L. 100 LB 7 US PO a ener eee 








Forward .. 91,730 Total to date 


-- $3,110 
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FUcGill Aniversity. 


DEGREE AND SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


SESSION 1900-1901. i 
Faculty of Law, | 


THIRD YEAR ‘GRADUATING CLASS.) ‘ay 


CAMPBELL, G. A., B.A.—First Rank Honours and Prize of $40. 
(McMicHAkEL, R. C.—First Rank Honours, and Prize. 
|THomMPsoON, J. R., B.A.—First Rank Honours, and Prize. 


ine 
ee 
HONOURS. aim 4 
(In order of merit. Students of equal standing are bracketed aay 
together.) a i 
PLACE, E. G., B.A.—First Rank Honours, Elizabeth Torrance Gold ia 
, ee it 
Medal, and Prize of $40. vt 


RowatT, D. M., B.A.—First Rank Honours. 


d . - i 
(Doak, A. E.—First Rank Honours. 
l\McMastTemrR, A. R., B.A.—First Rank Honours. eu | 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.C.L. 


(In order of merit). 


Place, E. G., B.A. at 
Campbell, G. A., B.A. . 
(McMichael, R. C. bat 
| Thompson, J. R., B.A. | i 
Rowat, D. M., B.A. il 
(Doak, A. E. mT 


| McMaster, A. R., B.A. 

Holden, A. R., B.A.,; B.Sc. 

Moffat, D..S., B.A. 

Mann, J. A. 
Skinner, W. M. 
Mitchell, W. G. 
Kay, W. F. 
Westover, E. W. 
Springle, H. A. 
3eique, F. 
Barlow, J. CG. 
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STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
(Subjects alphabetically arranged). 


AGENCY AND PARTNERSHIP. 
Place, Campbell, Thompson, McMichael: Mitchell and Doak, equal; 
Holden, McMaster, Rowat, Moffat. Kay, Springle; Skinner and Mann 
and Barlow, equal; Westover, Beique. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Place, Campbell, McMichael: Doak and McMaster and Moffat, 
equal; Rowat, Holden, Mann, Thompson, Skinner. Kay, Beique, Mit- 
chell, Springle, Westover, Barlow. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Place, Campbell; Doak sand Holden and Rowat and Westover. 
equal; Mann, Thompson: Moffat and Kay, equal; McMaster and 
McMichael, equal: Springle, Mitchell. Beique, Barlow, Skinner. 


1 
J 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


Campbell, Place, Thompson: Doak end McMichael and Moffat, 
equal; Westover; McMaster and Mitchell. equal; Mann, Rowat; Hol- 
den and Skinner, equal: Springle, Kay, Beique, Barlow. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Place, McMaster, McMichael, Doak, Campbell, Thompson, Rowat. 
Mann, Beique, Moffat, Springle, Kay, Holden; Skinner and West- 
over, equal; Mitchell, Barlow. 


MARRIAGE COVENANTS, PRESCRIPTION, BTC. 


Place, Campbell, McMaster, Thompson, Holden, Doak, Skinner, 
Mann, McMichael, Westover. Beique ; Moffat and Barlow, equal ; 
Kay, Rowat, Mitchell, Springle. 


OBLIGATIONS, 


Rowat; McMichael and Place. equal; Thompson: Beique and Doak 
and Mann, equal; Campbell, Holden. Springle, McMaster: Barlow 
and Moffat, equal; Mitchell; Skinner and Westover, equal: Kay. 


PROCEDURE, 


Place, McMichael, Thompson: Holden and Rowat, equal: Moffat: 
Campbell and Mann, equal; McMaster and Skinner, equal: Doak and 
Westover, equal; Springle, Mitchell. Kay, Beique, Barlow. 


REAL PROPERTY LAW. 


Campbell and Rowat, equal: Place. Mann. MeMichael: Thompson 
and Holden and Moffat, equal; McMaster - Beique and Skinner, 
equal; |Barlow and Doak, equal; Mitchell. Springle, Kay, Westover. 


ROMAN LAW. 


Place, Thompson, Rowat, Campbell, McMichael, Doak. Moffat, 
Holden, McMaster, Barlow, Kay, Mann, Mitchell, Springle, Skinner, 
Westover, Beique. ; 


Place ; Campbell and Doak, equal: McMichael] : McMaster and 
rnowat, equal; Thompson, Holden, Mann, Mitchell. Moffat, Skinner, 
Westover, Springle, Barlow, Kay, Beique, 








SECOND YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


(In order of merit). 
WAINWRIGHT, ARNOLD, B. A.- First Rank General Standing and 
Prize of $50. 
ASTLE, THOMAS F.—First Rank General Standing and Prize of $25. 
COTTON, CHARLES M., B.A.—First Rank General Standing. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 


(In order of merit). 


_ Wainwright, Astle, Cotton, Couper, Duff, Aylmer, Bonin. Draper, 
Staveley; Ogden*, 


STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
(Subjects alphabetically arranged). 


CIVIL PROCEDURE. 
Wainwright, Astle, Couper, Cotton, Duff. Aylmer, Staveley, 
Draper. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Wainwright; Aylmer and Cotton and Duff. equal; Astle ,Couper, 
Staveley, Bonin, Draper. 


CORPORATIONS. 
Wainwright, Cotton, Astle, Couper, Duff, Aylmer, Bonin, Stave- 
ley and Draper, equal. 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
Astle, Wainwright, Couper, Cotton, Duff; Aylmer and Draper, 
equal; Staveley. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Wainwright. Astle. Cotton, Aylmer, Couper, Duff, Bonin, Staveley, 
Draper. 
PRESCRIPTION, LEASE AND HIRE, MUNICIPAL LAW. 
Cotton, Wainwright, Astle, Duff, Couper, Aylmer, Staveley, Bonin, 
Draper. 
REAL PROPERTY LAW. 
Wainwright, Cotton, Astle, Couper, Duff, Draper, Aylmer, Stave- 
ley, Bonin. 
SUCCESSIONS. 
Wainwright, Astle, Cotton, Couper, Duff, Aylmer, Bonin, Draper, 
Staveley. 
FIRST YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


(In order of merit). 


BLAYLocK, H. W., B.A.—First Rank General Standing and Scholar- 
ship of $100. 

GOSSELIN, Louis, B.A.—First Rank General Standing and Scholar- 
{ ship of $50. 

| Mapors, Louis, B.A.—First Rank General Standing and Scholar- 
ship of $50. 


‘Examined at local centre and therefore not ranked, but passed with 
great credit. 
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PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
(In order of merit.) 


Blaylock; Gosselin and Madore, equal; McKinnon, Bergeron, 
Rugg, Weinfield, Butler, Casgrain, Tansey, Robertson, Théberge, 
Orr. 


STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 
(Subjects alphabetically arranged). 


CIVIL PROCEDURE. 


Gosselin, Weinfield; Blaylock and Rugg, equal; Bergeron, McKin- 
non; Butler and Casgrain, equal; Madore, Robertson, Théberge, 
Tansey, Orr. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


Blaylock, Madore, Butler, McKinnon, Bergeron, Weinfield, Robert- 
son; Casgrain and Gosselin, equal; Théberge, Rugg, Tansey, Orr. 


LEGAL HISTORY. 


Tansey, Blaylock, McKinnon, Madore, Gosselin, Bergeron, Rugg, 
Butler, Weinfield, Orr, Casgrain. 


OBLIGATIONS. 


Blaylock and Gosselin, equal; McKinnon, Madore, Butler, Robert- 
son, Casgrain, Rugg; Bergeron and Tansey, equal; Weinfield, Orr, 
Théberge. 

PERSONS, 


Gosselin; Blaylock and Casgrain, equal; Rugg: Madore and 
Robertson, equal; Bergeron, Weinfield, Tansey, Butler, McKinnon, 
Théberge, Orr. 

REAL RIGHTS. 

Blaylock and Madore, equal; Weinfield; Gosselin and Rugg, equal; 
Robertson, Bergeron; Casgrain and McKinnon, equal; Butler, Tan- 
sey, Orr, Théberge. 


ROMAN LAW. 


Blaylock, Gosselin, Madore, McKinnon ; 5ergeron and Butler, 
equal; Rugg, Tansey, Casgrain, Théberge, Weinfield, Orr, Robertson. 








Maculty of Art 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF B.A, 


IN HONOURS. 


(In Aliphabetical Order.) 


First Rank. —BARRINGTON., F. VW. 
BENNETT, C. W. 
COPEMAN, Jos. H. 
McNAUGHTON, W. G. 
MITCHELL, SYDNEY. 
PAGE, HARRIET A. 
SCRIMGER, F. A. C. 
TEES, FRED. J. 
WILLIAMS, H. S. 

Second Rank.—CHIPMAN, W. F. 
FLINT, MARY 
McLrop, ANGus B. 


ORDINARY B.A. 


(In order of merit) 


Class JI.—Dickson, Norval (Special Certificate). 
Harper, Robt. J. (Special Certificate). 


¢ Cotton, Wm. U. (Special Certificate). 
| Smith, E, M. (Special Certificate). 
McDonald, John } 
Lochead, A. W. 


Class IJII.—Fuller, Geo. D. 
Hickson, Robt. D. 
Moffatt, Chs. F. 
Molson, Percival 
Charters, H. 


Class IITI.—Scott, G. W. 
Huxtable, G. M. 
Lindsay, J. E. 
Viner, Norman 
Stephens, L. de K. 


t Special Course. 
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Jeakins, Chs. E. 
Mowatt, Joseph A. 
MeMurtry, S. O. 


Millar, W. K. (Special Examination). 
teford, Louis (Special Examination). 


TUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE FACULTY OF APPLIED SCIENCE PROCEED- 
ING TO THE DEGREE OF B. A. IN COURSE. 
McMurtry, G. O. 


\! 


scott, H. E. 
STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE PROCEEDING TO THE 
DEGREE OF B. A. IN COURSE. 

Horsfall, F. L. 

STUDENTS IN ARTS REGISTERE!) IN THE MEDICAL FACULTY WHO WILL BE 
QUALIFIED TO OBTAIN THE DEGREE OF B.A. IN JUNE, L901, 
ON COMPLETING THEIR MEDICAL YEAR. 
(In alphabetical order) 
McEwan, J. R. 
MePherson., T. 


Mitchell, I. 
Strong, N. W. 
ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF B. Sc. 
Steeves, Herbert Bliss 
BACHELORS OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M. A. IN COURSE 
Watson, Rosalind, B. A. (In absentia). 
Seifert, Ethel M., B. A. 
Brooks, Harriet, B. A. 
McClung, R. K., B. A. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF M. SG, IN COURSE 


Newson, Wm. V. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS ADMITTED “ AD EUNDEM GRADUM.,”’ 


E'yshe, James C., B.A. (Harvard). 


PASSED THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
(1)—FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.A. 
(In order of merit. Students of equal! standing are bracketed together), 


Class. I.-—Bovey, F. H. W. 


{ Lomer, G. R. 
i Parkin, Maude 


Lundie, E. H. 
Wisdom, K. F. 
Belyea, M. E. 
Harris, A. D. 
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Class I1.—East, E. M. Ei 
(Healy, W. J. aii 
~ MeMorran, 'T. T, =| 
( Wales, J. G. ay 
; Davidson, M. B. a 
< Hadrill, M. F., i 
(Sen wien: d.“G, se | 
f Angus, J. M. en 
| Couture, G. C. Sy! 
Joseph, is Pa oa by, 
Lunny, Ry. Ft} 

Fee, J. E. 7 


McKay, E. B. 





Parkins, E. R. ; 

Class IJIT.—Hanington, J. W. ny 
Pownall, E. W. eel 
Troop, G. W. H. i i} 
Pattison, A. M. | A H 

- 





Cameron, D. 
Dutaud, C. 


Fripp, G. D. /(s) 
Johnson, W. (s) 
May, W. H. (s) 
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Mowatt, E. E. (s) 5 
Simister, W. (s) ai 
(2)—FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.S ut | 
Class JJ,—Gass, H. iit 
McLeish, John | 
Dunlop, Alan (s) itis 
McLeod, E. (s) a 


FOURTH YEAR (GRADUATING CLASS). al 
{ 


HONOURS. ant 

SUH 

| s p : : 1a Ui | 

(Students of equal standing are bracketed together.) it | h 

B.A. Honoursin Mathematics and Nutural Ph ilosophy. i 4 | 
SARRINGTON, F, H.—First Rank Honours and Anne Molson Gold Medal. | i 


B.A. Honours in Classics. 
CoPpEMAN, J. H.—First Rank Honours. 





ee 
sae _ 


B.A. Honours in Geology, Mineralogy and Paleontology. 
McNauGuton, W. G.—First Rank Honours and Logan Gold Medal. 


ee 
te a te 


B.A. Honours in Biology. 


AES 


SCRIMGER, F.. A. C.—First Rank Honours. 4 t 
L.A. Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy. ‘/) H 

WitiramMs, H. 8.—First Rank Honours. Hi ii 
ti i 

\ 


McLrop, Aneus—Second Rank Honours. 
Fuint, MARY—Second Rank Honours. 
CHIPMAN, WARRICK F.—Second Rank Honours. 
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B.A. Honours in English Language, Literature and History. 


{ MircHELL, SYDNEY—First Rank Honours. 





\ Tees, FRED. J.—First Rank Honours. 
B.A. Honours in Modern Languages and History. 
Pace, HArRRIET—First Rank Honours and Minto Gold Medal. 
BENNETT, WINIFRED C.—First Rank Honours. 
First Rank General Standing. 
Dickson, NorvAL—Hiram Mills Gold Medal and Special Certificate. 
HARPER, Rost. J.—Special Certificate. 
Cotton, W. U.—Special Certificate. 
SmitTH, E. M.—Special Certificate. 
Early English Text Society's Prize. 
Woon.Ley, E., B.A. 
Neil Stewart Prize in Hebrew. 
mIOE; HH. G.,.B.A., 
THIRD YEAR. 
HONOURS. 

NoLaN, ANNIE W.—First Rank Honours in Mineralogy. Prize in Zoology. 
Drxon, JENNIE D.—First Rank Honours in Mineralogy. 
Munn, W. C.—First Rank Honours and Prize in History. 
IRVING, ELIZABETH—First Rank Honours in English Language and Litera- 

ture. 
Munn, Emma M.—First Rank Honours in. English Language and Litera 

ture. 
RICKERDIKE, M. C.—Second Rank Honours in Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
ApaAms, C. E.—Second Rank Honours in History. 
CLoee, ViviAN—Second Rank Honours in English Language and Litera- 

ture. 
WARRINER, Eva J.—Second Rank Honours in English Language and 

Literature. 


CROWELL, S. C.—Prize in Mechanies ; Prize for Latin. 
REID, ALLAN 8.—Prize in Hebrew. 


SECOND YEAR. 


HONOURS, 

Bovey, F. H. W. (Private Tuition and Abingdon School)—First Rank 
Honours and Prize in Mathematics ; First Rank General Standing ; 
Prize in Latin ; Prize in Greek. 

‘Lunorig, E. H. (Girls’ H. S., Montreal)—First Rank Honours and Prize in 
Mathematics; First Rank General Standing; Prize in Greek; 
Annie McIntosh Prize. 

Wispom, K. F.—(St. John’s H. S., St. John, N.B.)—First Rank Honours 
and Prize in Mathematics ; First Rank General Standing: Annie 
MeIntosh Prize. 

McLetsH, JOHN (Private Tuition)—Second Rank Honours in Mathematics: 
Prize in Botany. 
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PARKIN,MAUDE E. (Bishop Strachan’s School Toronto)—First Rank General 
Standing ; Prize in German ; Prize in French; Prize in Botany. 

Lomer, G. R.—(Montreal H. S.)—First Rank General Standing; Prize in 
Logic. 

BELYEA, MARION E. (St. John’s H.S., St. John, N.B.)—First Rank General 
Standing ; Prize in Logic. 

Harris, ALAN D. (Private Tuition)—First Rank General Standing. 

SEAMAN, JOHN C. (Montreal Dioc. Theo. Coll.)—Prize in Hebrew. 

WALES, JuLIA G. (Cookshire Academy)—Prize in English. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 


(1)—FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.A. 


Class I.—Bovey ; Lomer and Parkin, equal ; Lundie, Wisdom, Belyea, 
Harris. 

Class II.—East ; Healy and McMorran and Wales, equal ; Davidson and 
Hadrill and Seaman, equal; Angus and Couture, 
equal ; Joseph, Lunny, Fee, McKay, Parkins. 

Class IIJ.—Hanington, Pownall, Troop, Pattison; Cameron and Dutaud, 
equal. Fripp (s), Johnson (s), May (s), Mowatt (s), 


Simister (s). 
(2\—FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.SC. 


Class II,.—Gass, McLeish. 
Dunlop (s), McLeod (s). 


FIRST YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


SHELDON, E. W. (Barrie Collegiate Ins.)—First Rank Honours and Prize 
Mathematics; First Rank General Standing. 

BELL, HERBERT (Prince of Wales Coll. Charlottetown, P.E.1.)—First Rank 
Honours and Prize in Mathematies ; First Rank General Standing ; 
Coster Memorial Prize. 

Simpson, Evita P. (McGill .Normal School)—First Rank Honours in 
Mathematics: First Rank General Standing; Prize in French. 

McCauiy, M: KaTHLEEN (St. Thomas Coll. Inst.)—First Rank Honours 
and Prize in Mathematics ; Prize in German. 

LATHE, FRANK E. (Huntingdon Academy)—Second Rank Honours in 
Mathematies: First Rank Genera] Standing. 

McGoucan, Ep. (Glencoe, H.S.)—Second Rank Honours in Mathematics ; 
First Rank General Standing. 

Rosr, HERBERT J. (Ottawa Coll. Inst.)—Second Rank Honours in Mathe- 
matics and First Rank General Standing. 

ARCHIBALD, JOHN G. (Montreal H. S.)—First Rank General Standing ; 
Prize in Greek ; Prize in Latin ; Prize in English. 


(s) With Supplemental Examination in one subject (arranged 
alphabetically). 
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PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 
(1)—FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.A. 

Sheldon, Rose; Archibald and Bell (H.) equal ; Brown (W. G.), Simpson, 
Lathe,; McGougan and McKenzie (A. D. M.) equal; MeCallum, 
MecCally ;. Mackenzie (C. I.) and Molson and Wickware, equal; 
Hart and Papineau, equal; Campbell aud Kydd and Shanks, 
equal; MacFarlane (C. M.); Draper and Freeze and Griffin and 
Gurd, equal; McDonald, Stewart (L. J.); Chandler and Gardner 
and Heuser, equal; Rubinowitz§ and Macleod, equal; Craig 
Laursen §, Cox, Kimber. 

Bell (R.) (s), Bouchard (s), DeBeck (s), Fenwick (s), French (s), Gray (s), 
Logan (s), McGee (s), Marshall (s), Mingie (s), Seriven (s). Stewart 
(J. U.) (s), Wilson (s). 

(2)—FOR COURSE LEADING TO B.SC. 


McCoy. 


V2 


STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECT 


(HUDJCCTS uipucctically arranged.) 


FOURTH YEAR (GRADUATING CLASS.) 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Class I.—Harris. Class I1.—Greenleese, Carson. 
ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 
Class I.—Dickson. Class IJ.—Smith, Viner, Huxtable. Class [J/.— 
Stephens, Mowatt, Brown (A. V.) 
BOTANY. 
Class I.—Scrimger, Fuller, McNaughton. (Class IT.—Craig. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Class I.—Moffatt, McMurtry (S. O.). Class IT.—Scott (W. J.). 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND HISTORY. 


Class I.— McDonald, Lochead. 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCR. 
Class I].—Brodie, Horsfall., 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Class I.—Harper, Cotton, Tees, Mitchell, Chipman, Smith. Class 
II.—McEwen, Lindsay, Charters; Hickson and Molson, equal: Jea- 
° y P S a . . ; - : . c 
kins. Class 111.—Dickson, Stephens, White, McMurtry, Mount 
Mowatt. rela £4 rf 
FRENCH, 

Class I.—Page, Bennett, Dickson. Class IT.—Williams Huxtable 
McEwen, Brodie, Strong, Stephens. Class III.—Fuller. McPherson. 
Viner. ; -Pherson, 

(s) With Supplemental Examination in one subject (arranged 
s alphabetically). 
§ Vancouver College. 





is 


GERMAN. 
Class I1.—Page, Pennett Class [1I1.—Mitchell (I. E Smith. Class 


ITI.—Huxtable. 


Class 1.—McNaughton, Harper and Gratton, equal: Fuller and 
Scrimger, equal; Nolan, Barrington, Hickson. Class 1[.—Cotton, Mol- 
son, Lindsay, White, Jeakins, Scott (W. J.). Class I[[.—Brewn, 
Mount. 

GREEK. 


Class I.—Dickson, Copeman. 


HEBREW. 
Class IJ.—Mowatt. 

HISTORY. 
Class I.—McDonald, Lochead. Class I/I].—Horsfall. 


LATIN. 

Class I.—Copeman, Dickson; Cotton and Harper, equal. Class IJ.— 
Hickson and Smith, equal; Lindsay, Viner, Barrington. Class II/.— 
Moffatt, Brown, Jeakins, Molson, Huxtable; Fuller and Mowatt, 
equal; Stephens, McMurtry (S. O.). 


MECHANICS. 


Class I.—Scott (G. W.), Dickson, McPherson, Smith, Harper, Tees, 
Flint, Strong, McLeod, McMurtry (G. O.), Cotton. Class /I1.—Charters, 
Molson, Hickson; Boulter and Huxtable, equal. Class [J]/].—McMur- 
try (S. O.); Moffatt and Fuller, equal; Viner, Lindsay, Scott (W. J.); 
Mitchell (I. E.) and Stephens, equal; Mowatt, White, Mitchell (S.). 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Class 1—Brown, Dickson; Lindsay and Williams, equal: Harper 
and Smith, equal; Lochead; McDonald and Molson, equal: Viner, 
Flint, Moffatt, Huxtable. Class [].—Chipman and Fuller, and Hors- 
fall and Mount and Scott (W. J.), equal; Cotton, Hickson, McMurtry 
(G. O.), McMurtry (S. 0.), McLeod, Jeakins; Boyd and White, equal; 
Mowatt; McKelvey and Stephens, equal. C.ass [/].—Chart rs, Cragg, 
Morrow. 

ZOOLOGY. 

(lass [.—Scrimeger. Class [I1.—McMurtry (S._ O.). Class SI fi 
Moffatt. 

ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 

Class [.—Crowell. 


THIRD YEAR. 
BOTANY. 
Class IT.—Steeves, McLachlan. 


CHEMISTRY. 
Class T.—Nolan and Pruyn, equal. Class [/.—Dixon and McDonald 
and McLachlan, equal: Walker. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND’ HISTORY. 
Class I.—Munn (W. C.). Class II].—Adams. Class I]I.—Clogg. 
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ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Class IJ. Munn CW. Ci) and Pruyn, equal. Class [/.—Adams and 

Jack and Smith, equal; Bickerdike and Blagrave and Carson and 

Cole and Ireland and Irving (EK) and Irving (G.) and Millar and 

MecDcnald and Munn (E. M.) and Murphy and Plant, equal. Class 
f11.—Ascah and Ogilvie and Parker, equal. 





ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 
Class I.—Plant, Smith, Jack; Crowell and Pruyn, equal. Class IJ, 
: " iS * 4 Y e 
—Brodie, Harris, Crothers, Bickerdike; Ascah and Day, equal. Class 
[7//,.—Irving (E.); Blagrave and Parker, equal; McLachlan, Cole, 
Carson, Walker, Ireland, Hitchcock, McDonald, Noyes, Reid, Murphy, 
Greenleese, 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Class IJ.—Clogg; Irving (E.) and Munn (Ek. M.) and Warriner, 
equal. Class [11].—Hitchcock, Day. 


FRENCH. 


Class I.—Plant (prize). Class [I1I.—Noyes, Parker, Crothers, 
Ireland. 


GEOLOGY. 
Class I.—Dixon, Nolan. Class II.—Brodie, Crothers, Steeves, Bla- 
grave, Irving (G.). Class IIJ.—Morrow. 
GERMAN. 


Class I.—Plant. Class II.—Hitchcock, Irving (EB). Class III.— 
‘Greenleese. 


GREEK. 
Class I7.—Reid. 

HEBREW. 
Class I.—Reid (prize). 

HISTORY. 


Class I.—Munn (W. C.), Harris. Class IIT.—McDonald, Pruyn, Cox, 
Cole, Jack, Adams, Smith. Olass [1I.—Hitcheock. 
LATIN. 
Class I.—Crowell (prize). Class II.—Smith. Class ITI.—Day. 


LOGIC AND METAPHYSICs. 
Class I.—Crowell, Blagrave. Class II.—Bickerdike, Day, Carson; 


Irving (G.) and Walker, equal; Jack. Olass III.—Warriner, Crothers, 
Ireland, Ascah, 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Class II.—Parker. Class III.—Stillman, Chancey, Sutcliffe 


MECHANICS. 
Class I1.—Crowell. 


PHYSICS (EXPERIMENTAL), 
Class I.—Harris; Cole and McLachlan, equal. 
ZOOLOGY. 


Class 1.—Nolan (prize). Class 11.—Walker, Dixon. Class 1/1.— 
Steeves, Greenleese: Bickerdike. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
BIOLOGY (ELEMENTARY). 


Class [.—McMorran, Parkin (prize, Botany). Class II.—Healy, 
Fripp. Class IJJ.—Dutand and Holman and Parkins, equal; Cameron, 
McKay, McEachren (Botany only). 


¥ BOTANY. 


Glass I.—McLeish (prize). Class ]7].—McDiarmid, Gass. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Class I.—Belyea and Gass, equal; Holman. Class I[.—Harris and 
Lomer, equal; Davidson and Dunlop and Gnaedinger and Mc Dougall 
and McLeish and McLeod and Parkins, equal. Class [//.—Cameron 
and Dutaud snd Fripp and Joseph and MeDiarmid and May and 
Mowatt, equal; Hanington and Pattison and Simister and Suther- 
land, equal. 

ENGLISH. 


Class I1.—Wales; Bovey and Lomer, equal; Parkin, Belyea, Cou- 
ture. Wisdom, Lundie, Davidson, Cole.+ Class I[.—Joseph, Parkins, 
Hanington; East and Gass, equal; Harris and Healy, equal ; 
McLeish and Seaman, equal; Hadrill, Lunny, Johnson, Lockhart,T 
McMorran, Angus, Fee, McKay, Simister. Class III].—Pattison, 
McDiarmid, May, McCutcheon, Holman: Dunlop and Gnaedinger, 
equal; Woodside, Troop, MacKenzie, Pownall, Mowatt and Cameron, 
equal; Fripp, Bridgette,7 Dutaud, Mitchell. 





FRENCH. 


Class I.—Parkin (prize), Lundie, Wisdom; Cole+ and Lomer, equal; 
East Joseph. Class IJ.—Belyea, McMorran, Angus and Lockhart,7 
equal; Hadrill and MeDougall, equal; Simister, Lunny. Johnson, 
McLeish, Gass, McKay. Class [1I[.—Fee, McLeod, Harris, Fripp, 
Dunlop. 

GERMAN. 


Glass [.—Parkin (prize), Wisdom. Class I[.—Wales, Couture, 
Belyea. Class 1J/J.—McLeish, Lunny, Gass. 


GREER. 


Class I.—Bovey* (prize), Lundie (prize), Angus. Class IJ.—Hadrill, 
Seaman, Healy, McKay. Class III.—Davidson, Troop, Pownall. 


HEBREW. 


Class I.—Seaman (Prize). Davidson. Fee. Class II.—Mowatt, Wood- 
side, Mitchell. Class JIJ,—Rondeau, Pownall, May, Troop. 


LATIN. 


Class I.—Bovey (prize), Lundie, Lomer, Wisdom; Healy and 
Parkin. Class If.—Belyea, Seaman; Couture and Hanington, 
equal; MecMorran; Hadrill and Joseph and Pownall, equal; Harris 
and Lunny, equal; Angus. Class [/].—Troop; Wales and East; Fee, 
Gnaedinger, Johnson, Pattison, Dutaud, Cameron, Sutherland. 


LOGIC. 
Olass I.—Lomer, Belyea, East; Healy and Wales and Wisdom, 
equal; Bovey and Fee, equal; Lundie, McKay, MecMorran, Cole,rt 
Harris. Class IJ.—Davidson and Hadrill, equal; Parkin: Howard and 





* Distinction in Examination. 
+ Stanstead Wesleyan College. 
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Joseph, equal: Angus and Couture and Loc khart,+ equal; McDougall 
and Parkins, equal: Simister; McCutcheon and McMachren, equal: 
Gnaedinger and Pattison and Seaman, equal; Lunny. Class IIT. — 
Hanington, Troop; Cameron and MacKenzie, equal: Mowatt: Dutaud 
and Johnson and Pownall, equal; Fisher and May, equal; Bartlett 
aand Dunlop and Ww hiteside equal; Cleland. 


MATHEMATICS. 


(1). SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 

Class I.—Harris and Lunny equal; Angus. Class IT.—East and 
Hadrill and Wales. equal; Couture and Cole,+ equal. Class II].~ 
MeMorran and Pattison and H: inington, equal; Gnaedinger and Brid- 
gette,; equal: Dunlop and Lockhart.? equal. 


MATFEEMATICS., 
(2). CONIC SECTIONS AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


Class T.—H¢ arris, Lunny. Class II.—Cole+ and Wales and Couture. 
equal; Bridgette and East and Hadrill. equal. @ aed LT t. —Gnaedin- 
ser and Lockhart.+ equal; Angus and Hanington and Pattison, equal, 


MATHEMATICS. 
(3). ADVANCED SECTION. 
First Rank Honours.—Bovey, Lundie, Wisdom. 
Second Rank Honours.—\NcLeish. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Class ITI.—McLeod. 


FIRST YEAR. 
ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


Class I.—Archibald (prize), Rose, Hart. ] ‘rown, Gardner: Gr ay and 
Simpson, equal; Lomer, Sheldon: Papineau and Mackenzie (Oo 
equal; Campbell, Macleod. Class IJ.—Fy:< eZe, Fenwic k, Draper, Griffin, 
Wilson; Kydd and Lathe, equal: Mack: irlane; Gurd and McGougan, 
equal; Bell (H.) and Chandler, equal; Macaulay, ries is MeCallum. 
Hitchcock, De Beck,§ McCa lly, McKenzie (A.D.M. Class ITI.—Ru- 
binowitz,$ MeDon: 1d. Kaye, Stewart (1. 4 PA IN ic bani are, Bouchard. 
French, Mingie, Scriven. Robe rtson, M: u'shall, Macfarlane (G.) 
Craig, Thomson, Burpee,§ M cGeer,§ McCoy, Car ter,§ Young, LeMesu- 
rier, Findlay,j Molson, Logan. Shanks, Locke. Cox, Laursen,$ Jor- 
dan, Joughins, Kimber, Ross, He user, Ww right. 


FRENCH. 


Class 1—Holden and Simpson (prize), equal: Mackenzie (C.T.). 
Class IJ.—Lomer and Rose, equal; Brown (W. G.). TJ, ithe; Bouchard 
and Draper and Monk, equal: Le Mesurier, Mcc allum, Papineau, 
Freeze; Hart and McCally and McDon: ald; equal, Olass ITI.—K yada 
and Molson, equal; Gardner, Shanks. Hitcheock.+ Griffin: Robertson 
and Wilson, equal; Bell (H.) and Stewart (i. J. ), equal: Fe; wick; 


Logan and MacFarlane (G. M.), equal: Chandler, Sheldon, Camp- 
bell, Harvie, McGeer,§ French, Carter. Mingie. Gurd, Kimber, 


DeBeck,§ Craig, Smith,; MeCoy, Binaiee Heuser. Bonin, 





7 Stanstead Weslcyan College. 
Vancouver College. 


GERMAN. 


Class I—McCally (prize), Heuser. Class [7.—Robertson, Fenwick. 
Gardner, Wickware. Class ///.—Rubinowitz,§ Bell (R.), Laursen,§ 
Robinson,§ Shanks, Young, Webster, Cox, Kimber. 


For B.Se. and Beginners. 


Class 1.—Bouchard. Class IIl.—Craig. Class [11.—Harvie, Mccoy, 
Kaye. 


GREEK, 


Class 1.—Archibald* (prize), Rose, Bell, Sheldon, Simpson,. 
McCallum, Brown (W. G.), Hart and McKenzie (A. D. M.), equal. 
Class [1J.—Campbell, Laing and Mackenzie (C.I.), equal; MeGougan, 
Marshall. Class [/].—French, Stewart (J. U.) and Gray and Mac- 
leod, equal; Cross and Dickenson, equal. 


LATIN, 


Class I.—Archibald* (prize), Bell (H.), Rose, Simpson, Shel- 
don, Brown (W. G.), McKenzie (A. D. M.), Wickware. Class II. 
—McCallum, Campbell, Molson, Lathe, Shanks, Kydd, Hart, Laing, 
Papineau, Marshall, McDonald, McGougan, Holden, Lomer. Class 
I]I.—Logan, French, Bouchard, Gardner, Macleod, Stewart (L. J.), 
Craig, Dickenson, Scriven, Fenwick, Burpee,$§ Chandler, Gurd. 
Stewart (J. U.), Kimber, Robertson, MacFarlane (C. M.), MceGeer,§ 
Griffin, Rubinowitz,§ Heuser, Laursen,§ Fell (R.), Draper, Freeze, 
McCally, Young, Cox, Walker, Findlay,; Hitchcock.? 


MATHEMATICS, 


(1). GEOMETRY AND ARITHMETIC. 


Class I.—Sheldon, Lathe, Bell (H.); Brown (W. G.) and MeGougan 
and Shanks, equal; Archibald, DeBeck,§ McCallum, Lomer, McCally; 
Ky@d and Papineau, equal; McKenzie (A. D. M.), and Molson and 
Wickware, equal; Laursen,§ Rose. Class IJ].—Gurd and McDonald 
and MacFarlane (C. M.), equal; Macaulay; Simpson and Rubino- 
witz,§ equal; Campbell and Stewart (J. U.) and Walker, equal; 
Heuser and Stewart (LL. J.), equal; Chandler, Draper, Harvie, Cox, 
Griffin, Freeze; Laing and Gardner and Mackenzie (C. I.) and Smith? 
and Robertson, equal: Burpee§$; Logan and Craig, equal. Class II]. 
—Hart; Wilson and Hitchcock,? equal; Mingie, McCoy; Fenwick and 
Jordan and Findlay,7 equal; Bell (R.); Gray and McPherson and 
MecGeer,$ equal; Scriven, Kimber; Marshall and Bouchard, equal; 
French, Cross; LeMesurier and Carter, equal; Webster, Gaunt ; 
Monk and Robinson,§ equal; Macleod. ! 





MATHEMATICS. 


(2). TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 


Class I.—Sheldon, McCally, McGougan; Lathe and Rose and Simp- 
son, equal; Stewart (J. U.), Molson, Macaulay, Archibald; Bell (H.) 
and Brown (W. G.) and Wickware, equal. Class [/].—McCallum and 
MacFarlane (C. M.), equal; Gurd, Lomer, Kydd; McKenzie (A. D. 
M.) and Scriven and Young, equal; McDonald; Shanks and Freeze, 
equal; Griffin; Bell (R.) and Heuser, equal; Hart; Walker and Draper 
and Rubinowitz,§$ equal. Class IJJ].—McPherson, Gray, Mingie, Cox; 

+ Stanstead Wesleyan College. 

§ Vancouver College. 
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Papineau and Findlay; and Robinson,§ equal; Harvie and Gardner 

and Macleod and Hitchcock,? equal: Chandler and Mackenzie (C,.],) 

anad Craig, equal; Robertson and Burpee,§ equal: Campbell; Smith? 

and DeBeck,§ equal; Marshall, Wilson: Gaunt and Stewart (Th 8 

and Laursen§ and McGeer, equal: Kimber, Bouchard, Cousineau, 

Hee | Dickenson, Wright; Joughins and Carter, equal; Jordan and Kaye, 
equal; McCoy. 


MATHEMATICS. 
(3). ADVANCED SECTION. 


First Rank Honours.—Sheldon and McCally, Bell, Simpson. Second 
Rank Honours.—Lathe, MeGo gan, Rose. 


i PHYSICS. 


Class I.—Bell (H.) and Sheldon. equal; Macaulay, McKenzie (A. D. 

M.); McGougan and Rose, equal; MacFarlane (C. M.), Gurd: Lomer 

and Mingie, equal; Brown (W. G.), Lathe, Stewart (L. J.). McCally, 

Stewart (J. U.), Molson. Class [11.—Freeze and Walker, equal; 

McCallum; Findlay+ and Smith.+ equal; Griffin and Shanks, equal; 

Wilson, Kydd, Draper, Dickenson; Harvie and Wickware, equal; 

Gray; Chandler and Macleod, equal: Ross, Mackenzie (C.I.): Bell (R.) 

and Papineau, equal. Class IJ].—Archibald and Hutchinson, equal; 

Cox, Campbell, Locke: Craig and Wright, equal: Kimber and Mar- 

Shall and McDonald and Simpson, equal; Young; Fenwick and Hart, 

i} equal; Robertson; DeBeck§: Gaunt and Heuser, equal; Joughins; 

Robinowitz§; Logan and McCoy and Laursen,§$ equal; Dunham: Cross 

and Jordan, equal; Seriven, Thomson: French and Gardner, equal; 
Webster. 


B Hoyal Victoria College. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 
He: Class I.—Draper (prize), Baird, Hall, Riebe, Bovey. Olass II.—Light- 
. stone. 
HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


Class I.—Lindsay (prize), Hall, McKinnon. Baird, Clark, Mathewson. 
Class II.—Adams, Nairn, Shepherd. Class III.—Lightstone, Agnew. 


THEORY AND HARMONY, 


Higher Division.—Class I.—McK inno) (prize), Clark. 
2 mae ya eee Y — arr? . Toate . ; ~ 

Lowe) Division. —Class I. : Harrington and Nairn, equal (prizes) ; 

Stevenson, Lindsuy, Adams, Class IJ.—Shepherd, Agnew 


+ Stanstead Wesleyan College. 
§ Vancouver College. 





Faculty of Applied Science. 


FOURTH YEAR (GRADUATING CLASS). 
HONOURS. 
‘(In alphabetical order.) 


BLANCHARD, ARTHUR CLARENCE DoUuGLAS.—Prize for Summer Thesis; 
Honours in Designing, Municipal Engineering, and Theory of 
Structures. 

BURSON, HERBERT ARTHUR.—Prize for Summer Thesis; Honours in 
A. C. Machinery, Electrical Measurements, Electro-Chemistry. 

CLEMENT, SHELDON BYRNE.—British Association Medal and Prize; 
Prize for Summer Thesis; Honours in Designing, Hydraulics, 
Hydraulic Machinery, Municipal Engineering, and Theory of 
Structures. 

DEBLOIS, WILLIAM HOWARD.—British Association Medal and Prize; 
Honours in Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM MurrR.—British Association Medal and Prize; 
British Association Exhibition; Fraser & Chalmers’ Scholar- 
ship; First Carlyle Prize; Honours in Mining, Mining Machinery 
and Designing. 

FRASER, DONALD CAMERON.—Second Carlyle Prize; Honours in De 
signing and Mineral Analysis. 

GLASscOo, ARCHIE PATRICK STINSON.—Honours in Dynamics of 
Machines and Electrical Measurements; Canadian General Elec- 
tric Scholarship. 

Luoyp, HERBERT Mostyn.—Canadian General Electric Scholarship. 

McLAREN, JOHN HaROoLD.—British Association Medal and Prize ; 
Honours in A. C. Machinery, Electric Railways, Electro-Chem- 
istry, Hydraulic Machinery, and Mechanical Engineering. 

PATERSON, CHARLES STIVEN.—British Association Medal and Prize ; 
Honours in Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

RiTcHIg£E, JOSEPH NoRMAN.—Second Carlyle Prize; Honours in Ad- 
vanced Metallurgy. 

TAYLOR, CHARLES WILLIAM.—Honours in Electric Lighting and 
Electro-Chemistry. 

WENCER, EDGAR IsAac (B.4.Sce.).—Cenadian General Electric Scholar- 


ship. 
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PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE, 


* 


(In order of merit. Students of equal standing are 


bracketed together.) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Clement, Sheldon Bryne, Kingsville, Ont. 
Blanchard, Arthur Clarence Douglas, Windsor, NS: 
McConkey, Walter Ross, Guelph, Ont. 
Gagnon, Edmund Ernest, Westmount, Que. 
Anderson, Thomas Victor, Ottawa, Ont. 
Patterson, Frank Elliott, Almonte, Ont. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
MeLaren, John Harold, Montreal, Que. 
Burson, Herbert Arthur, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Glassco, Archie Patrick Stinson, Hamilton, (nt. 
Taylor, Charles William, Richwood, Ont. 
Howard, Rupert Fortescue, Lachine, Que. 
Walker, Frank Wilkes (B.Sc.), Montreal, Que. ; 
Coussirat, Henri Alfred, Montreal, Que. 
Neville, Thomas Patrick Joseph ¢B.S8c.), Halifax, N.S. 
Wenger, Edgar Isaac (B.A.8c.), Ayrton, Ont. 
Sise, Paul Fleetford, Montreal, Que. 
Ward, Perey Walton, Lachine, Que. 
Lloyd, Herbert Mostyn, New Westminster, B.C. 
Scott, Henry Maurice, Montreal, Que. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Schwitzer, Thomas Henry, Ottawa, Ont. 
Burwell, Ernest Victor, London ,Ont. 
Hampson, Edward Greville, Montreal, Que. 
Cameron, Hugh Donald, Montreal, Que. 
Lowden, Warden King, Montreal, Que. 
Wilson, Reginald Clarence, Cumberland, Ont. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 

Edwards, William Muir, Ottawa, Ont. 
Ritchie, Joseph Norman, Halifax, N.S. 
Fraser, Donald Cameron, New Glasgow. N.S. 
Frechette, Howells, Ottawa, Ont. 

Archer, Augustus Rowley, New York, U.S.A 
Tupper, Charles, Vancouver, B.C, 

Palmer, Ernest Edward, Toronto, Ont. 
White, Gerald Verner, Pembroke, Cnt. 


WP 4 
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Galbraith, Malcolm Thomas, Montreal, Que. 
Ogilvie, Paul, Cummings’ Bridge, Ottawa. 
Flint, William George, Montreal, Que. 
Donaldson, Hugh Walter, Hamilton, Ont. 
McKenzie, Bertram Stuart (B.A.), London, Ont. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Paterson, Charles Stiven, Montreal], Que. 
DeBlois, William Howard, Halifax, N.S. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Sise, Paul Fleetford, Montreal Que. 


THIRD YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


(In alphabetical order.) 

Corless, Charles V.—Prize for Summer Thesis; First Mathematical 
Prize; McCarthy Prize for Field Work; Prizes for Mineralogy, 
Geology, Theory of Structures. 

Dunfield, John C. W.—FPrize for Graphic Statics. 

Franklin, Emerson, L., B.A.—Prize for Physical Laboratory. 

Heaman, John A.—Prize for Summer Thesis; Prizes for Mapping and 
Railroad Engineering. 

Robertson, John F.—McCarthy Prize for Fieldwork; Prize for Prac- 
tical Astronomy. 

Scott, Harry E., B.A.—Prize for Experimental Physics. 

Sterns, Frank E.—Prize for Summer Thesis; Second Mathematical 
Prize; Prizes for Dynamics of Machinery, Machine Design, and 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Higman, Ormond.—Canadian General Electric Scholarship. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


(In order of merit.) 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Heaman, John A., London, Ont. 


Bigger, Howell, Ottawa, Ont. 
*Borden, Kentville, N.S. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Scott, Harry E. (B.A.), Napanee, Ont. 
Franklin, Emerson L. (B.A.), Wolfville, N.S. 


* To pass Suppiemental Examinatiax.. 
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Maxwell, Marshall A., St. Stephen, N.B. 
Jackson, Philip T., Toronto, Ont. 

Hicks, Thomas N., Perth, Ont. 

Smith, J. Macdonald, Petitcodiac, N.B. 
Dunfield, John C. W., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
*Murphy, William E., Shelbourne, N.S. 
*MacKay, Eric J., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Sterns, Frank E., Morell, P.E.I. 
Smith, Gerald M., St. Johns, Que. 
Fry, David M., Bright, Ont. 
Addie, Thomas H., Sherbrooke, Que. 
Baird, Alexander, Sherbrooke, Que. 
*Newton, Samuel R., Drummondsville, Que. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 
Corless, Charles V., New Durham. Ont. 
Robertson, John F., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
De Pencier, Henry P., Vancouver, B.C. 
McBride, Wilbert G., Ingelwood, Ont. 
*Campbell, Charles McK., Winnipeg, Man. 
*Coulson, John D., Toronto, Ont. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
*Jamieson, George E. T.., Montreal, Que. 
*Cape, Ernest K., Hamilton, Ont. 


SECOND YEAR. 


HONOURS. 


(In alphabetical order.) 
Cooper, Frank W.—Scott Prize. 
EKgleson, James E. A.—Prize for Physics. 
Foreman, Alvah E. 





Scott Exhibition and Prize; Prizes for Descrip- 
tive Geometry, Kinematics and Mathematics. 

Haffner, Henry J. A.—Prizes for Descriptive Mechanism and Sur- 
veying. 

Hall, Oliver.—Scott Exhibition and Prize; Prize for Mapping. 

Jones, William M.—Prize for Mapping. 

McKay, Frederick A.—Prize for Mechanical Drawing. 

Roberts, Arthur R.—Prizes for Mechanical Drawing and Kinematics. 

Rowlands, Charles.—Prize for Chemistry. 


* To pass Supplemental Examination. 
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PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
(In order of merit.) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Jones, Harold W., Ottawa, Ont. 
Haffner, Henry J. A., Winnipeg, Man. 
*Cohen, Harris, Montreal, Que. 
**Lambart, Howard F., New Edinburgh, Ont. 
**Morse, William H., Bridgetown, N.S. 
Beck, Alfred E., Penetanguishene, Ont. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
Foreman, Alvah E., Vancouver, B.C. 
Conklin, Roscoe V., B.A., Winnipeg, Man. 
Peaslee, Alexander S. L., Defiance, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Rodger, Herbert F., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
*McDonald, James F., Westville, N.S. 
*Keith, Fraser §S., Smith’s Falls, Ont. 
Blatch, Harry E., St. John’s ,Newfoundland. 
Trimingham, Charles L., Barbadoes, W.lI. 
*Cole, G. Percy, Montreal, Que. 
Stokes, Charles W., B.A., Woodstock, N.B. 
**+McCaskill, Kenneth, Vankleek Hill, Ont. 
*Thorpe, William H., Montreal, Que. 
*Pearson, Hartley M., Huntingdon, Que. 
*Baker, William E., Montreal, Que. 
*James, Bertram, Hearts Content, Newfoundland. 
*Brecken, Walter R., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Brown, Frederick B., Montreal, Que. 

toberts, Arthur R., Montreal, Que. 

McKay, Frederick A., Montreal, Que. 
*McKergow, Charles M., Westmount, Que. 
**Gillies, George A., Carleton Place, Ont. 
*Denne, Reginald D. L., Montreal, Que. 
*Pdgar, John H., Montreal, Que. 


MINING ENGINEERING. 


HI 
Hii 


Hall, Oliver, Washington, Ont. 
Boright, Sherman H., Sutton, Que. 


* To pass Supplemental Examination. 
+ Matriculation condition. 
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Lucas, A. Stanley B., B.A., Hamilton, Ont. 
Egleson, James E. A., Ottawa, Ont. 
Gale, George G., Quebec, Que. 
Rowlands, Charles, Albany, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Haffner, Henry J. A., Winnipeg, Man. 
Tilt, Edwin B., Waterloo, Ont. 
*Cooper, Frank W., London, Ont. 
Richards, Charles C., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
7Kendall, George, New Westminster, B.C. 
*Pemberton, William P. D., Victoria, B.C. 
*Graham, William F., Dundas, Ont. 
*"Musgrave, tobert, Duncans, B.C. 
*Ross, James G., Embro, Ont. 
*Langley, Albert G., Victoria, B.C. 
*Stovel, Joseph H., Coraopolis, Pa., U.S.A. 
*Brainerd, Herbert W., Montreal, Que. 
**Cameron, John A., Toronto, Ont. 
*Porcheron, Alphonse, Montreal, Que. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
*Musgrave, William N., Duncans, B.C. 


FIRST YEAR. 


HONOURS. 


(In alphabetical order.) 
Cardew, John H.—Prize for Physics. 
Carlyle, Ernest J.—Prize for English. 
Chambers, Robert A.—Prize for Descriptive Geometry. 
Chaplin, Charles J.—Prize for Mathematics. 
Cole, George H.—Prizes for Mathematics and Lettering. Second 
Fleet Workshop Prize. 
Drysdale, William F.—Prize for Descriptive Geometry. 
Hamilton, Alfred McL.—First Fleet Workshop Prize. 
' Kent, George M.—Prize for Physics. 
McDougall, Clarence H.—Second Fleet Workshop Prize. 
McDougall, George K.—Prize for Freehand Drawing. 


PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


(In order of merit students of equal standing are bracketed 
together.) 
Cole, George H., Ottawa, Ont. 
Chaplin, Charles J., Westmount, Que. 


* To pass Supplemental Examination. 
+ Matriculation condition. 
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Blumenthal, Samuel J., Montreal, Cue. 
Carlyle, Ernest J., Woodstock, Ont. 
Kemp, Robert A., Beamsville, Ont. 


Cardew, John H., South Beach, Young’s Point, Ont. 


Drysdale, William F., Montreal, Que. 


*Harvey, John P., Longhurst, Ont. 
*Parlee, Norman W., Rossland, B.C. 


Atkinson, M. Brodie, Westmount, Que. 
McDougall, Clarence H., South Maitland, N.S. 
McCloskey, Frederick W., Boiestown, N.B. 
Lawrence, William D., Maitland, N.S. 

Kent, George M., Truro, N.S. 

Johnson, Frederick M. G., Montreal, Que. 


)*Taylor, Reginald F., Gananoque, Ont. 


McDougall, George K., Montreal, Que. 
Chambers, Robert A., Truro, N.S. 


*Davis, Patrick, Windsor, Ont. 


Sullivan, Michael H., Ottawa, Ont. 

Pippy, George F., Springhill, N.S. 

Mundy, Oswald A.,Hamilton, Ont. 
‘Sutherland, Charles, New Glasgow, N.S. 
Wenger, John A., Ayrton, Ont. 

Wilkes, Frederick C. D., Brantford, Ont. 
Greey, John W. G., Toronto, Ont. 

Piché, Ernest A., Montreal, Que. 

*+Keyes, Corlis G., Ottawa, Ont. 

Devlin, Cecil C., Mohawk, Ont. 

*LeMaistre, Frederick J., Westmount, Que. 
McIntyre, Melvil B., Owen Sound, Ont. 
Campbell, Colin §t. C., Aldershott, Ont. 
Wisdom, Stuart A., Dartmouth, N.S. 
Webster, George B., Ottawa, Ont. 

Roffey, Myles H., Bocking, Braintree, England. 
*Wilson, William D., Hamilton, Ont. 
*Marrotte, Louis H., Westmount, Que. 
Wiirtele, John S. H., Acton Vale, Que. 
tHullington, Moses A. Newport, Vt., U.S.A. 
“Hamilton, Alfred McLlL., Westmount Que. 
*MacCarthy, Arthur K., Ottawa, Ont. 
*Hogan, John, Westmount, Que. 

*Price, Herbert P., Montmorency Falls, Que. 
*Ratchelder, Charles K., Newport, Vt., U.S.A. 


* To pass Supplemental Examination. 
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Hi *+Beaubien, James C., Outremont, Que. 
| **Baker, C, Stanley, Hampstead, London, England. 
*Barclay, Charles H., St. Paul, Minn,. U.S.A. 
*Crichton, Gordon D., Halifax, N.S. 
*Martin, Edward N., York, Ont. 
*Kraser, Donald MaclI., Montreal, Que. 
**Sutherland, Daniel H., River John, N.S. 
. *Higgins, Benjamin H., London, Ont. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 
(In Course.) 


Allen, Samuel James, B.Sc., Maitland, N.S. 

Childs, Arthur Edward, B.A.Sc., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Colpitts, Walter William, B.Se., Moncton, N.B. (in absentia). 

Cornwall, Clement Arthur Kingscote, Ashcroft, B.C. (in absentia). 

Dunean, Gailen Rupert, B.A.Sc., Montreal, Que. 

it Fraser, James William, B.Sc., Bridgeville, N.S. 

Glassco, Jack Girdlestone, B.Sc., Hamilton, Ont. 

Grier, Arthur Gordon, B.Sc., Montreal, Que. 
Young, George Albert, B.A.Sc., Kingston, Ont. 

b, Butler, Percy, B.Sc., Perth Amboy, N.J. (in absentia). 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF SCIENCE, 
hit (In Course.) 


. . Bell, Robert, B.A.Sc., M.D., F.R.S., Ottawa, Ont. 


STANDING IN THE SEVERAL SUBJECTS. 


(Subjects alphabetically arranged.) 


A. C. MACHINERY. 
FOURTH YEAR.—Olass J.—McLaren, Burson. Class IITI.—Wenger 
(B.A.Se.), Taylor, Neville (B.Sc.), Glassco, Howard. Scott; Wal- 
ker (B.Se.) and Sise, equal; Lloyd and Ward, equal; Coussirat. 


: ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING (OPTIONAL). 
re SECOND YEAR.—Class I[J.—Jones, Cohen. Class III.—Lambart. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. 


FOURTH YEAR.—Class I.—Clement, Blanchard. Olass IT.—McConkey 
sagnon; Patterson (F.) and Anderson, equal. Class ITT.— 
Riddell. 

THIRD YHAR.—Class J.—Heaman. Class I].—Bigger, Borden. 


* To pass Supplemental Examination. 
+ Matriculation condition. 


ASSAYING. 


FOURTH YEAR.—Class I.—Galbraith. Class IJ.—Donaldson and Pal- 
mer, equal; Fraser and Ritchie, equal: Edwards: Frechette and 
Tupper, equal: White. Class II1I].—Paterson (C. §S.), Flint, 
McKenzie; DeBlois and Ogilvie, equal; Archer. 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Corless and Draner, equal. Class IT.—Robert 
son, De Pencier, McBride. Class IJ7.—Johnston: Campbell and 
Jamieson, equal; Maclaren (F. H.). 


CHEMISTRY. 


SECOND YEAR.—Class I.—Rowlands, Pemberton: Haffner and Peaslee 
and Tilt, equal; McDonald. Class J7.—Hall and Rodger, equal; 
Foreman; Boright and Stovel, equal; Conklin, McCaskill. Mus- 
grave (W. N.), Roberts; Blatch ana Brown and Jones, equal: 
Lucas (A. S. B.); Keith and Trimingham, equal: Cole: Ken- 
dall and Richards and Ross, equal; McKay, Langley. Class 
///.—Cohen and Gale and Musgrave (R.), equal; Gillies, Baker, 
Draper (C. R.), Ward, Thorpe; Beauchamp and Savage and 
Stokes, equal. 

CHEMISTRY (ANALYTICAL). 


THIRD YEAR.—Class J.—Corless, Robertson, De Pencier; Canning and 
Draper, equal; McBride. Class /].—Brainerd and Maclaren (F. 
H.), equal; Campbell and Green and Porcheron and Lockerby 
and Crawford and Johnston, equal; Coulson. 
CHEMISTRY (INDUSTRIAL). 


THIRD YeAR.—Class 1].—Cape, Keays. Class II I.—Jamieson. 


CHEMISTRY (ORGANIC). 





THIRD Yrear.—Class JJ].—Canning. 


D. C. ‘DYNAMO MACHINERY. 


FOURTH YEAR.—Class J.—Sise. Class IJ].—Smith (B.Sc.), Walker 
(B.Sc.), Neville (B.Sc.). Class [/].—Wenger (B.A.Sc.). 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Scott, Hicks, Dunfield, Maxwell. Class II.— 
Franklin, Jackson, Brecken, Smith (J. M.). Class IIl].—Mac- 
Kay, Murphy. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


SECOND YEAR.—Class J].—Foreman, Hall, Egleson:; McKay and 
Roberts, equal. Class 1J.—Brown, Boright; McKergow and 
Jones, equal; Richards, Gale; Haffner and Lucas and Tilt, 
equal; Peaslee. Class []].—Graham, Rodger; Langley and 
Conklin and Rowlands, equal; Stokes; Cole and Thorpe, equal; 
McDonald, Lambart; Cooper and Blatch, equal; Denne ‘and 
James and Kendall and Morse and Trimingham and Ross, 
equal. 

First YEAR.—Class J].—Drysdale, Chambers, Harris (S. L. D.), Chap- 
lin, Parlee, Blumenthal; Carlyle and Kemp, equal: Harvey and 
McDougall (C. H.), equal; Cole (G. H.), Cardew, McDougall 
(G. K.), Atkinson; Beaubien and Pippy, equal. Class JI/J.— 
McMurtry, Johnson; Kent and Lawrence and Taylor, equal; 
McCloskey and Mundy, equal; Davis, Wiirtele, Piché, Keyes, 
Wisdom, Marrotte, Webster, Campbell, LeMaistre, Baker, Mit- 
chell; Batchelder and Dawe and Wilkes, equal; Hamilton (A. 
M.) and Sutherland (C.), equal; Wenger, Fullington, Devlin, 
Wilson. Class ///.—Sullivan, Fraser (D. M.), Roffey, McIntyre, 
Greey, Hamilton (W.), MacCarthy, Crichton, Price: Browne and 
Cole (G. E.) and Sutherland (D. H.), equal; Barclay and Sut- 


cliffe, equal. 
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DESIGNING. 


FouRTH YEAR.—(BHlectrical Engineering Coursé.)—Class !.—McLaren (J. 
H.) and Burson and Taylor and Glassco and Howard and Cous- 
Sirat, equal; Walker and Smith, equal. Class I[1.—Sise and 


Neville and Wenger and Lloyd and Boyd and Ward, equal ;: 
Scott and Forman and Higman, equal. (Mechanical Hngineering 
Course.)—Class IJ7.—Burwell and Schwitzer. equal; Lowden. 
Class IJ7T.—Millar. Wilson. Hampson, Cameron. (Mining 

. Engineering Course.)—Class I.—Edwards and Fraser, equal. Class 

i\1| | /].—Galbraith and Palmer, equal; Frechette; Ritchie and Tup- 
per, equal; Archer and White, equal. Class IIT.—Donaldson 
and McKenzie, equal; Flint, Ogilvie. 


DYNAMICS OF MACHINES. 


FouRTH YEAR.—Class I.—Glassco, McLaren. Class I[].—Hampson, 
Taylor, Burson, Boyd. Class IJT.—Burwell and  Schwitzer, 
equal; Ward, Cameron, Higman, Howard. Lowden, Forman; 
Lloyd and Scott and Wilson, equal. 

THIRD YEAR.—Class J.—Sterns, Franklin. Maxwell, Jackson, Hicks. 
Class II1,—Baird, Fry, Scott: MacKay and Smith, (J. M.), equal: 
Smith (G. M.), Murphy, Dunfield. Brecken, Addie. Class J/JJ.— 
Kdgar, Newton, Peck. 


ELECTRIC, LIGHTING. 


| FourtH YEAR.—Class I.—Taylor, McLaren (J. H.), Walker (B.Sc.). 
Class [].—Burson, Glassco, Ward. Wenger (B.A.Sc.), Coussirat, 
. Howard. Class III.—Sise, Neville (B.Sc.), Lloyd, Forman; Boyd 

ie & and Smith (B.Se.), equal: Scott. 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


FouRTH YEAR.—Class I.—Glassco, Burson. McLaren (J. H.), Howard. 
bit Class II.—Taylor, Boyd, Walker (B.Sc.), Coussirat. Class II7T.— 
Neville (B.Se.); Ward and Sise, equal : Wenger (B.A.Sc.), 
Lloyd, Smith (B.Sc.), Higman, Forman, Scott. 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 


Wi FourRTH YEAR.—Class J.—Fraser. Class II.—Archer and Edwards, 
} equal; Donaldson and McKenzie. equal; Flint and Frechette 
and Palmer and Ritchie, equal; Ogilvie and Tupper and White, 

: equal. Class JII.—Galbraith. 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 





FouRTH YEAR.—Olass J.—McLaren (J. H.), Burson. Lloyd. COlass I/T.— 
Sise, Taylor; Ward and Neville (B.Sc.). equal; Glasseo, Hig- 
man, Walker (B.Se.): Howard and Coussirat, equal. Class ae eg 
—Smith (B.Se.), Wenger (B.A.Sc.) : Boyd and Scott. 


equal ; 
y. Forman. 


ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 


FOURTH YEAR.—Class I.—Burson; McLaren and Taylor, equal: Glass- 
co and Lloyd, equal; Boyd, Higman; Ward and Forman, equal: 
Howard. Olass [IJJ.—Coussirat, Scott. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


FouRTH YEAR.—Class I.—Walker (B:Sc.). Class Ti =i 
(B.A.Sce.), Neville (B.Sc.), Smith (B.Sc.). 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Maxwell, Scott.  Olass II.—Franklin, Hicks. 
Murphy; Dunfield and Jackson, equai; Brecken. Class ITT.— 
MacKay, Smith (J. M.). 


Wenge 








ENGLISH. 


First YEAR.—Class [.—Carlyle, Parlee, Cole. (GH) Class II.— 
Raker and Blumenthal, equal; Kemp, Hogan, Harvey; Marrotte 
and McCloskey, equal; Chaplin and Drysdale, equal; Keyes, 
Atkinson: Cardew and Davis and Taylor, equal; Devlin, Sulli- 
van: Barclay and Hodgson and Wenger, equal. Class [J/[.—Ful- 
lington, Johnson; browne and LeMaistre and Piché, equal ; 
Dawe and Fraser (D. M.) and McDougall (G. K.) and Wilkes 
and Price, equal; Greey and Hamilton (A. M.) and Manchester 
and Webster and Wilson, equal; Chambers: Campbell and Hig- 
cins and Lawrence, equal; Crichton and Mundy, equal; Roffey; 
Martin and Wisdom, equal; Sutherland (D. H.); Batchelder and 
and Shaughnessy and Sutcliffe and Sutherland (C.), equal. 

FREEHAND DRAWING. 


First YEAR.—Class Tl.—MecDougall (G. K.); Marler and MeMurtry 

and Piché, equal; Chaplin and Pippy, equal; Hamilton (A.M.) 

and Harris and Johnson, equal; Kemp and McDougall (C. H.) 

and Mundy, equal; Drysdale, Cole (G. H.): Baker and Cham- 
bers, equal; McCloskey and Parlee and Taylor and W iirtele, 
equal; Kent, Wilkes. Class I[.—Wisdom, Cardew: Greey and 
Harvey, equal; Higgins and Wilson, equal; Carlyle; Atkinson 
and Cole (G. E.) and Keyes, equal; Davis and LeMaistre, equal; 
MacCarthy; Dawe and Hamilton (W.), equal; Beaubien and 
Sullivan, equal; Blumenthal; Cilmour (R. B.) and McIntyre and 
Price and Sutherland (C.) and Wenger, equal. Olass III.— 
Roffey; Campbell and Fullington, equal; Crichton and Crombie 
and Manchester and Marrotte and Mitchell and Sutherland (D. 
H.), equal; Batchelder and Hodgson and Lawrence and Sut- 
cliffe, equal; Browne and Devlin and Hogan and Martin and 
Webster, equal; Fraser (D. M.), Graham: Barclay and Hall, 


equal. 
GAS ANALYSIS. 


FourtH YEAR.—Class I.— DeBlois. Class T/,—Paterson. 


GEODESY. 
FourtuH YEAR.—Class [.—Clement. Qlass IJT.—McConkey and Blan- 
chard, equal; Patterson (F’.). Class I[J].—Anderson, Gagnon. 
GEOLOGY, CANADIAN. 

Edwards. Class IJ.—Ritchie, White; Fraser 
and Palmer, equal ; Donaldson, Tupper. McKenzie; Archer and Flint 
and Ogilvie, equal ; Galbraith. Class IITT.—Frechette. 

GEOLOGY, PRACTICAL. 
tourtH YEAR.—Class II.—Fraser, Archer. Frechette, Edwards, Ritchie, 
Ogilvie. Class III.—Tupper and White, equal; Galbraith and 
Palmer, equal ; Flint, McKenzie, Donaldson. 
GRAPHICAL STATICS. 

Class I.—Blanchard and Clement, equal ; McConkey, 
Gagnon. Class II.— Patterson (F.), Anderson. : 
THrrp YEAR.—Class J. Dunfield : Corless and Robertson and Sterns, 

equal ; Scott, Maxwell. Smith (G.M.), Newton ; Franklin and Fry 
and Smith (J.M.), equal ; Borden and Murphy, equal; De Pencier ; 
Heaman and Hicks, equal ; Jackson. Class II1.—Bigger and Peck, 
Addie and MacKay, equal ; Cowen, Campbell ; Coulson and 
Raird. Class JJ[.—Porcheron, Maclaren 


WouRTH YEAR.—Class I. 


FourRTH YEAR. 


equal 

McBride, equal; Green, 

(F.H.), Brecken, Edgar. 
HYDRAULICS. 

FourrH YEAR.—(Civil and Mechanical Engineering Courses).— Class 

T.—Clement, Blanchard, McConkey. Olass II.—Schwitzer, Gagnon. 

Class 1II.—Patterson (F.), 3urwell, Cameron; Hampson ad 
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Anderson, equal; Riddell. (Electrical and Mining Engineering 
‘Courses),—Class I.—McLuaren, Archer, Edwards. Class IT.—Me- 
Kenzie, Burson, Glassco, Frechette, Tupper, Ritchie. Class III.— 
Palmer and Taylor and Ward, equal ; White; Scott and Forman 
and Fraser (D.C.), equal ; Higman, Lloyd, Galbraith, Boyd, Howard, 


Ovilvie, Coussirat. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

FourtTH YpBaR.—(Cwil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Course.)— 
Class J.—McLaren, Clement, Burson: Blanchard and Coussirat, 
equal; Ward; Wilson and Higman and Gagnon, equal. Olass 
If.—Lloyd, Forman, Glassco, McConkey; Hampson and Schwit- 
zer, equal; Howard and Taylor, equal. Class JII.—Scott and 
Patterson (F.) and Millar, equal: Anderson and Riddell, equal; 
Burwell, Cameron, Lowden. (Mining Engineering Course.)—Class 
/.—Archer. Class I7].—Edwards. 





KINEMATICS OF MACHINES. 


SECOND YEAR.—Class ].—Foreman, Roberts, Mranklin, Brown. Olass 
lJ],—Maxwell, Cole (G. P.). Mckay, Conklin, Peaslee, Rodger, 
MckKergow, Stokes. Class []].—Denne, Baker, Pearson: Gillies 
and Thorpe, equal; McDonald, Sewell: Blatch and Keith and 
McCaskill, equal; Trimingham, Ward. 





LABORATORIES. 

FOURTH YRAR.— (Chemical Laboratory.)— Class I.— Paterson (Oy 
DeBlois. 

THIRD YEAR.—(Chemical Laboratory) (Chemistry Course.)—Class II.— 
Jamieson, Cape. 

SECOND YEAR.—(Chemical Laboratory) (Cwil, Electrical, Mechanical and 
Mining Courses.)—Class I.—Boright, Rowlands, McKay, Graham; 
3rown and Conklin and Cooper and Keith and Langley and 
Lucas and Ross and Tilt, equal: Gale, Pemberton: Musgrave 
(R.) and Rodger and Stovel, equal; Forman and Haffner and 
Jones and Thorpe, equal; Cohen and Hall and Kendall and 
McDonald and Trimingham, equal. Olass IT.—Stokes, Richards, 
McCaskill; Baker and Blatch and Cole and Gillies and Peaslee, 
equal; Roberts, Cameron, McKergow. Class ITI.—Lambart: 
Denne and Draper, equal; James and Morse. equal. (Chemistry 
Course.)—Class IJI.—Musgrave, Savage, ; 

FourTH YEAR.—(Dynamo Laboratory.)—Class I.—Burson and McLaren 
(J. H.) and Taylor, equal; Coussirat and Glassco and Howard, 
equal. Class J[.—Smith and Walker, equal: Neville and Sise and 
Wenger, equal; Boyd and Lloyd and Ward, equal. Class IIT.— 
Forman and Higman and Scott, eqnal. 

THIRD YEAR.—(Dynamo Laboratory .)—Class I.—Franklin and Jackson 
and Maxwell, equal. (Class J7.—Brecken and Ferguson and Hicks 
and Scott, equal; Dunfield and Murphy and Smith (J. M.) equal. 
Class IT IT.—Mackay. . 

FouRTH YEAR.--(Geodetic Laboratory) Class TI. —Blanchard and Clem- 
ent, equal. Class JJ.—Anderson and Gagnon And Patterson (F.), 
equal ; McConkey. 

FourTH YEAR.—(Hydraulic Laboratory)—(Civil and Mechanical En 
gineering Courses).—Class JI,—Blanchard and Clement equal ; 
McConkey and Schwitzer, equal. Class IJ. -Anderson and Wilsun 
and Riddell, equal; Cameron and Lowdon and Burwell] equal : 
Hampson and Patterson (F.), equal; Gagnon. Clase Tt — waives 
(Electrical Engineering Course)—Class I.—Taylor, McLaren (J.H.) 
Burson and Howard, equal. Class II.—Boyd and Glassco, equa! 
Higman ; Lloyd and Ward, equal ; Coussirat. Class IIT.—¥Forman. 
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First YEAR.—(Mathematical Laboratory.)—Class J.—Chaplin, Cole 
(G. H.), Lawrence, Johnson; Harvey and Sutherland (C.), equal; 
Blumenthal, McDougall (C. H.); Kemp and Kent, equal ; Chambers 
and Devlin, equal; Drvsdale and Pippy and Wenger, equal; Carlyle 
and LeMaistre and McCloskey, equal; Atkinson and Roffey and 
Davis, equal; McIntyre, Cardew and Taylor, equal. Class II.— 
McDougall (G. K.), Mundy, Wisdom; Hamilton (A. M.) and Mar- 
rotte, equal; Greey and Parlee, equal; Piche and Porter, equal; 
Batchelder and Fullington and Keyes, equal ; Campbell; Webster 
and Wilkes, equal; Sullivan, Wutrtele, Wilson, Beaubien, Mac- 
Carthy, Price, Hogan. 


FourtH YEAR.—(Mineral Analysis Laboratory.)\—Class J.—lraser, 
White, Ritchie, Archer. Class JJ.—Edwards, Palmer, Frechette, 
Galbraith, McKenzie ; Ogilvie and Tupper, equal; Flint, Donaldson. 


FourtH YEAR.—(Mining and Metallurqical Laboratory.)—Class I.— 
Edwards. Frechette. Class II.—Fraser, Flint, White, Ritchie, 
Palmer, Galbraith, Donaldson, Tupper, Ogilvie, Archer. Class II1. 
—McKenzie. 


THIRD YEAR.—(Physical Laboratory.)— (Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and 
Chemistry Courses.)—Class I.—Newton and Smith (G. M.) and 
Sterns, equal; Porcheron and Robertson, equal; Baird; Addie and 
Corless and De Pencier and Peck, equal; Fry, Johnston and Mc- 
Laren (F. H.) and McBride, equal; Campbell and Coulson, equal. 
Class I[1.—Heaman, Edgar ; Bigger and Borden, equal ; Keays, Cape, 
Jamieson. (Electrical Engineering Course.)—Class I.—Franklin 
and Scott and Smith (J. M.), equal; Hicks and Jackson and Max- 
well and Murphy, equal; Dunfield, Brecken, Mackay. 


Seconp YEAR.—(Physical Laboratory.)—(Civil, Mechanical, Mining and 
Chemistry Cuurses.)—Class I.—Boright and Brainerd and_ Brown 
and Egleson and Gale and McKay, equal; Graham, Hall, Haffner; 
McKergow and Roberts and Stovel, equal; Class /,—Denne and 
Lucas and Ross and Rowland and Sims and Tilt, equal ; Cooper and 
Langley and Morse. equal; Cameron and Jones and Musgrave (R.), 
equal; Gillies and Kendall and Lambart and Musgrave (W.N.) and 
Savage, equal; Cohen and Lawrence and Pemberton and Porcheron 
and Richards, equal; Crawford and Landry, equal. (Electrical En- 
gineering Course.)—Class I[.—Cole (G. P.) and Conklin and Foreman 
and Keith, equal ; Brecken, James ; McCaskill and McDonald, equal ; 
Baker and Pearson equal ; Trimingham, Blatch, Ward; Peaslee and 
Rodger and Stokes, equal. Class III,—Thorpe, Porter, Brown, 
McKay, Sewell; Beauchamp and Smith (R. E.), equal. 
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Frrst YEAR.—(Physical Laboratory .)—Class I.—Cole (G,. H.) and Johnson 
and Kent and Wenger and Wilkes, equal; Chaplin and Fullington 
and Manchester and Marrotte and McCloskey and McDougall (C. H.) 
and McDougall (G. K.) and McMurtry and Mitchell, equal ; Crichton 
and Harvey and Keyes and LeMaistre and Sullivan, equal ; Chambers 
and Devlin and Hamilton (A. M.) and MacCarthy and Martin and 
Sutherland (C.) and Sutherland (D. H.), equal: Beaubien and Cardew 
and Harris (8S. D.) and McIntyre, equal; Campbell and Cole (G. E.) 
and Crombie and Parlee and Piche, equal ; Blumenthal and Davis and 
Pippy. equal ; Gilmour; Barclay and Dawe and Drysdale and Fraser 
(D. Macl.) and ‘!aylor and Weuster and Wilson, equal; Batchelder 
and Browne and Cariyle and Marlerand Mundy, equal; G raham and 
Greey, equal; Hogan and Lawrence, equal; Kemp and W urtele, 
equal; Hamilton (W.) and Hodgson and Price, equal. Class II.— 
Atkinson and Shaughnessy and Wisdom, equal; Hersey, Baker, 
Roffey, Preston ; Higgins aud Williamson, equal. 
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FourtH YEAR.—(Physical Chemistry Laboratory )—Class I.—Paterson 
(C, S.), DeBlois. 


FouRTH YEAR.—(Testing Laboratory.) (Civil Engineering Course.)— 
Class I.—Clement;: Anderson and Blanchard and Gagnon and Me- 
Conkey, equal. Class IJ.—Patterson (F'.) and Riddell, equal. 


THIRD YEAR.—( Testing Laboratory.)—(Civil and Mining Engineering 
Courses .)— Class I.—Corless and Bigger and Robertson and Campbell 
and De Pencier and Green and Porcheron. equal. Class I].—Mac- 
laren (F. H.) and Beck, equal : Heaman and McBride, equal. Class 
III.—Coulson. (Electrical and Mechanical Engineering Courses.)— 
Class I.—Smith (G. M.) and Newton and Edgar, equal; Peck, Scott. 
Class II.—MacKay, Dunfield:; Brecken and Franklin, equal; Baird 
and Addie and Jackson and Maxwell and Murphy and Smith (J, M.), 
equal ; Fry and Hicks and Sterns, equal. 


FourRtTH YEAR.—(Thermodynamic Laboratory.)—Class I.—Burwell and 
Schwitzer, equal. Class i/J.—Hampson, Cameron, Lowden. Class 
LII,--Wilson, Millar. 


LETTERING, 


#irst YEAR.—Class I,—Cole (G.H.), Chambers, Chaplin ; Hamilton (A. 
M.) and Kent, equal; Harvey and McCloskey and Mundy and 
Parlee, equal; Baker and Drysdale and Pippy and Wiirtele, equal ; 
Harris (S.l.D.) and Piché, equal: Johnson and McDougall (C.H.) 
and McDougall (G.K.), equal; Wisdom; Atkinson and Higgins and 
LeMaistre and MacQarthy, equal: Cardew and Carlyle and Dawe 
and Fraser (D.M.), equal. Class II.—Sullivan; Cole (G.E.) and 
Crichton and Fullington and Kemp and Wenger and Wilkes. equal ; 
Batchelder and Keyes and Manchester and Marrotte and Taylor and 
Wilson, equal; Hamilton (W.) and Hodgson. equal: Greey and 
Marler and MeMurtry and Price, equal; Blumenthal and Suther- 
land (D.H.), equal; Devlin and Martin and Webster, equal: Barclay 
and Campbell and Davis and Mitchell. equal; Lawrence, Browne : 

Crombie and Gilmour (R.B.) and Graham and Hogan and Sutherland 

(C.), equal. Class IJI.—McIntyre:; Beaubien and Shaughnessy, 

equal ; Sutcliffe, Roffey, Williamson. at 


MACHINE DESIGN. 


FouRTH YEAR.—(Zlectrical Engineering Course.)—Class 7.—Burson. Mce- 
laren, Class JJ.—Howard, Glassco, Coussirat, Ward. Class IIJ.— 
Higman and Lloyd, equal: Boyd, Scott, Taylor. (Mechanical 
Engineering Course.)\—Class J.—Hampson, Burwell. Class FT, 
Schwitzer, Cameron. Class [II.—Lowden, Wilson. 


THIRD YEAR.—(#Electrical and Mining Engineering Courses.)—( lass I.— 
Corless. Class II.—Maxwell; De Pencier and Scott, equal: Smith 
(J.M.) Class ITTI.—Robertson, Franklin, Hicks, Campbell, Jackson. 
Brecken, Coulson; Dunfield and Maclaren (F H.) and McBride, 
equal. (Mechanical Engineering Course.\—Class I.—Sterns. Class 
I/.—Smith (G@. M.), Addie. Class IIT ,— Fry, Baird, Newton. 


MAPPING. 


THIRD YEAR.—(Civil Engineering Course.)—Class I.- -Heaman, Borden. 
Class II.—Bigger, Beck. (Mining Engineering Course .)\—Class T. 
—Campbell and De Pencier and Robertson, equal. Class IT.—Por- 
cheron. Corless, Class IIIT.—Coulson. McBride, Brainerd. Mac- 
laren (F.H.) 
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SECOND YEAR.—(Civil Engineering Course.)\—Class I.—Jones. Class 
IT7].—Lambart, Haffner, Morse. Class III.—Lawrence, Cohen, 
Landry, Robillard. (Mining Engineering Course.)— Class I.—Hall, 
Cooper, Graham. Class J/.—Gale; Egleson and Musgrave (R.), 
equal; Boright, Langley; Lucas and Pemberton, equal: Haffner 
and Stovel, equal. Class JJ7.—Rowlands and Ross, equal; Richards, 
Tilt, Kendall, Cameron. , 
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THIRD YEAR.—(Calculus, etc.)\—Class J.—Corless ana Sterns, equal ; 
Smith (G.M.), DePencier, Robertson, Maxwell, Scott, Heaman, 
Smith (J.M.). Class JI.—Fry, Mackay (E.), Bigger, Jackson, 
Murphy, Dunfield. Class J//.—Hicks and McBride, equal ; Baird, 
Edgar, Addie ; Borden and Coulson, equal ; Millar. 
Mechanics.—Class I.—Corless and Robertson and Scott, equal ; 
Sterns, Franklin ; Heaman and Hicks, equal ; Maxwell. Class JI.— 
De Pencier, Jackson, Murphy, Smith (J.M.); Bigger and Mackay 
(E.) and Smith (G.M.), equal; Fry, Class J/1.—Addie, McBride, 
Duntfield, Baird. 
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SECOND YEAR.—(Analytical Geometry)—Class J.—Foreman and Hall and 
Lucas, equal ; Jones, Egleson ; Brown and Cooper and Peaslee and 
Roberts, equal; Rowlands, McKay, Gale, Boright, Rodger, Musgrave 
(W). Class IT.—Keith ; Ross and Trimingham, equal ; Graham and 
Haffner and Pearson, equal; Blatch ; Conklin and Thorpe and Tilt, 
equal; McCaskill and McDonald and Musgrave (R.), equal; Baker 
and Cohen, equal; Brainerd and Richards and Stokes, equal ; 
Cameron and Stovel, equal. Class JIJ.—Crawford ; Beck and 
Landry, equal ; Kendall, McKergow, Morse, Smith (R.E.); Gillies 
and Lambart and Sewell and Ward, equal. 

Caleulus.—Class I.—Foreman, Lucas, Haffner, Egleson, Cooper, 
Hall, Rowlands, Gale, Brown, Boright, Mackay ; Roberts and Tilt, 
equal; Rodger. Class IJ.—Cohen, Jones, Richards, Conklin, 
Thorpe ; Baker and Peaslee and Ross, equal ; Blatch and Kendall eat 
and Lambart, equal ; McDonald. Class III.—McCaskill and slate ai 
Musgrave (W.), equal; Pemberton, Crawford ; Langley and Trim- Mit 
ingham, equal ; Brainerd ; Sewell and Stovel, equal ; Cole ; Pearson, 
Keith ; McKergow and Morse, equal; “Savage, Musgrave 8 Ee ‘id 
Smith (R.E.) and Stokes, equal. 1h | 
’ 


Mechanics.—Class I.—Foreman, Hall, Boright. Class JJ.—Jones, 
McKay; Roberts and Rodger, equal; Lucas, Gale, Stokes, Cooper, 
Conklin, Pearson, Blatch; Brown and Tilt and Trimingham, equal ; 
Peaslee; Haffner and Lambart and McDonald, equal; Baker and 
Pemberton and Rowlands, equal. Class III.—Gillies, Stovel, Egle- 
son: Keith and Morse, equal; Musgrave (R.), Kendall; Beck and 
Denne and Graham and Richards, equal; Langley ; McKergow and ral 
Ross, equal; Brainerd ; Cohen and Cole and McCaskill, equal. | i) 





First YEAR.—Algebra.—Class I.—Chaplin; Carlyle and Kemp, equal if 
Sullivan; Greey and McIntyre, equal; Cole (G. H.), Lawrence, 
Wenger, McDougall (C. H.) ; Cardew and Harvey, equal; Drysdale ; 
Kent and Roffey. equal; Keyes; Atkinson and Blumenthal and 
Taylor, equal ; McCloskey ; Davis and MacCarthy, equal. Class II.— 
Parlee, Sutherland (C.), Wilson, Pippy, Campbell, Wilkes, Hogan, 
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Jolinson, Vevlin, Chambers, Webster, Fraser (D. M.) Class [11.— \ | 
McDougall (G. K.), Mundy; Dawe and Martin, equal; Higgins, inal 


Wisdom; Hamilton (A. M.) and Marrotte and Piché, equal ; 
LeMaistre, Hodgson, Fullington; Crichton and Price, equal ; Sims and | 
Sutcliffe and Wiirtele, equal; Barclay and Beaubien and Sutherland FT 
(D. H.), equal. | 
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Dynamics.—Class I.—Lawrence and McDougall (C. H.), equal ; 
Chaplin and Cole (G. H.), equal: Kemp, Kent; Cardew and Davis; 
equal; Blumenthal; Atkinson and Carlyle equal: Parlee, Pippy; 
Dawe and Johnson, equal; Harvey: McCloskey and Taylor, equal: 
Webster. Class !/.—Drysdale and McDougall (G. K.), equal , 
Sutherland (C.) and Wenger, equal; Mundy and Piche, equal ; 
Chambers. Campbell, McIntyre; Deviin and Greey and Price, equal ; 
Wilkes ; Keyes and Wiirtele, equal ; Hamilton (A. M.) and Sullivan, 
equal ; Hogan and LeMaistre, equal. Class IIT. —Crichton and 
Martin, equal; Roffey and Wilson and Wisdom. equal; Batchelder, 
| Seaubien, Marrotte; Barclay and McCarthy and Manchester and 
{ Sutclitle, equal. 


Geometry.—Class /.—Lawrence: Blumenthal and McDougall (C, 
H.), equal; Cole (G. H.) Class ITI.- Kemp; Chaplin and Drysdale, 
equal; Cardew’and Kent, equal: Mundy, Chambers; Devlin and 
Johnson, equal; McCloskey, Sutherland (C.). Atkinson, Wilkes; 
Davis and McIntyre, equal; Sullivan, Roffey. Class III,—Piché: 
Carlyle and McDougall (G. K.). equal; Wisdom, *Harvey ; Campbell 
and MacCarthy, equal ; Greey and Pippy and Porter, equal ; Hogan 
and LeMaistre, equal; Fullington and Webster, equal; Keyes; 
“Parlee and *Taylor, equal; Crichton and Dawe and Lockerby and 
Wenger and Witrtele. equal; Baker and Beaubien and “Higgins. 
Trigonometry .—Class IT.—Blumenthal. Chaplin; Greey and Sullivan. 
equal; Cole (G. H.), Carlyle; Atkinson and Drysdale, equal ; Cardew, 
Class IT.—Wilson, Johnson. Taylor; Harvey and Sutherland 1 OTs 
equal; Davis, McCloskey, Wilkes : McIntyre and Pippy, equal ; 
li Kemp: Kent and MeDougall (G. K.). equal; Wenger, LeMaistre 
\) and MacCarthy, equal; Lawrence and Martin and Parlee, equal ; 
r McDougall (C H.), Hogan: Campbell and Fullington, equal. Class 
III,.—Wiirtele, Dawe. Roffey ; Deviin and Wisdom. equal ; Marrotte, 
Chambers, Mundy, Barclay, Keyes ; Batchelder and Webster, equal ;. 
. Lockerby and Piché and Price ana Sutcliffe, equal. 


Hid MATHEMATICS (SPECIAL EXAMINATION). 
bt SECOND YEAR.—(Caleulus.)—Class I.—Davis. Class TIT.—Beck. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


THIRD YEAR.—(Electrical and Min ing Engineering Courses.)—Class I.— 
Smith (J.M.) and Franklin, equal; Hicks and Robertson and De 
Pencier, equal; Dunfield. Class II.—Campbell and Maxwell, equal ; 
Jackson, Corless, McBride, Murphy, Coulson. Class ITT.—Donald- 
son, Maclaren (F.H.). (Mechanical Engineering Course.)—Class 


yn I.—Sterns, Newton, Fry, Smith, (G. M.), Addie, Peck, Baird. 
Class IT.—Edgar. 

Pig SECOND YEAR.—(Electrical and Mining Engineering Courses.)—Class I. 

—Ward, Exleson. Class II.—Foreman, Haffner, Graham: Conklin 


and Peaslee and Stokes and Tilt, equal; Kendall and Stovel, equal ; 
Cole and Cooper and Lucas and Thorpe, equal; McCaskill; Boright and 
Gale and Lockerby, equal; Pemberton, Hall, Musgrave (R.): Keith 
and Ross, equal. Class ITI .—Richards, Pearson ; Rodger and 
Trimingham, equal; James; Blatch and Langley and Porter and 

Rowlands, equal: Baker and McDonald, equal.—(Mechanical 

. Engineering Course.)\—Class I .—McKay. Roberts, McKergow,. 
Brown. Class IT.—Gillies, Denne, Fraser (R.L.) 


“Supplemental in Plane Geometry. 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


FourtTH YEAR. —(Civil, Electrical, and Mining Engineering Courses. )— 
Class I.— Maclaren (J.H.), Archer, Burson, Ward, Clement. 
Class II.—Boyd and McConkey, equal; Taylor, Higman, Glassco, 
Edwards, Howard, Coussirat, Ogilvie, Tupper. Class J//.—Blan- 
chard ; Anderson and Fraser and Scott, equal; Galbraith and Lloyd, 
equal ; Patterson (F.); Flint and McKenzie, equal; White; Fre- 
chette and Palmer ana Ritchie, equal. (Mechanical Engineering 
Course).--Class I.—Hampson. Class J/.—Schwitzer, Cameron, 
Wilson, Lowden, Burwell. Class JJJ.—Millar. 


MECHANISM. 


Srconp YEAR.—Class I.—Haffner, Morse, Boright ; Hall and Jones and 
Kendall, equal; Langley and Lucas, equal. Class J//.—Pemberton, 
Cooper. Graham ; Gale and Richards, equal; Ross and ‘Tilt, equal. 
Class ITIJ.—Rowlands, Stovel, Cameron; Cohen and Musgrave (BR.), 
equal ; Lambart. 


Las oS 


METALLURGY. 


sue Es. 


Turrp YEAR.—(Mechanical Engineering Course.)— Class I.— Sterns. 
Class IJ.—Edgar, Addie, Newton, Fry; Bai:'d and Smith (G.M), 
equal; Peck. (Mining Engineering Course.) Class JI.—Corless. 
Class IT.—Robertson, De Pencier, McBride, Canning. Class JII.— 
Campbell and Jamieson, equal ; Porcheron, Coulson, Cape. 


Se 


st 


METALLURGY (ADVANCED. 
Fourtu YFAR.—Class I.—Ritchie. Class J7.—Wonaldson and Ogilvie, 


equal; Fraser; Frechette, and White, equal; Galbraith, Tupper. 
Class I[T.—Flint and Palmer, equal; McKenzie. 


METALLURGY (COPPER AND LEAD) 


FourtTH YEAR.—Class I.—Edwards. Class JJ.-—-Fraser, Tupper. Class 
IIT.—Ritchie ; White and Ogilvie, equal ; Archer, Palmer, Donald- 
son, Flint, McKenzie, Frechette Galbraith. 


METALLURGY (GOLD). 


FourtH YEAR.—Class J.—-Edwards. Class II. Fraser ; Archer and 
Ritchie, equal; Tupper, Ogilvie ; Donaldson and Galbraith, equal ; 
Frechette. Class JI/I.—Flint and McKenzie, equal; White, Pal- 


mer. 





METALLURGY (IRON AND STEEL). 


Class IIT.—Edwards, Ritchie: McKenzie 


FourtH YEAR.—Class I.—None. 
Class “ 


and Frechette, equal; Archer and Flint and Tupper, equal. 
III. Palmer: Ogilvie and Fraser, equal: White ; Donaldson and 
Schwitzer, equal; Millar: Burwell and Cameron and Galbraith and 


Hampson and Lowden, equal. Wilson. 
MINERAL ANALYSIS. 
FourtH YEAR.—Class I.—Fraser, Archer. Class I1.—Tupper, White 


Donaldson and Ritchie, equal. Class IIJ.—Frechette and McKenz 
and Palmer, equal; Edwards, Flint. 
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MINERALOGY (ADVANCED). 


FOURTH YEAR.—(Mining Engineering Course.)—Class I.—White, Ritchie. 
Class 1[.—Edwards and Frechette, equal; Archer, Ogilvie , Fraser 
and Tupper, equal; Doualdson, Palmer, Flint, Galbraith, McKenzie. 
(Practical Chemistry Course.)\—Class I.—DeBlois, Paterson, (C.S ) 


MINERALOGY (ADVANCED). 


THIRD YEAR.—Class J.—Corless, Robertson. Class 7I.—McBride: @amp- 
bell and Canning, equal; DePencier. Class JJ7I.—Burchell. 


MINERALOGY (DETERMINATIVE. ) 


THIRD. YEAR.—Class J.—Corless; DePencier and Rohertson, equal, 
Canning, McBride and Johnston, equal; Campbell and Coulson, 
equal, Class I1J.—Cape; Jamieson and Porcheron. equal ; Green. 
Class IJT.—*Maclaren (F. H.) 


MINING. 


FouRTH YEAR.— Class I.—Edwards, Frechette. Class II.—Ritchie. 
Tupper, Graton, Galbraith, Flint, Palmer. Class J/7.—Ogilvie and 
McKenzie, equal; Fraser; Archer and Donaldson and White, equal. 


MINING (ADVANCED). 


FOURTH YEAR.—Class J.—Edwards, Archer. Class JJ.—Fraser, Palmer ; 
Frechette and Tupper, equal; Galbraith, McKenzie, Ritchie. 
Class 111.—White, Ogilvie, Donaldson. 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING (WATER SUPPLY). 
THIRD AND FourtH YEARS.—Class J.—Clement, Blanchard, Heaman. 
Class J1.—Bigger, Borden. Class I1J.—McConkey, Riddell; Beck 
and Patterson (I".), equal ; Anderson, Gagnon. 
MUSEUM WORK IN GEOLOGY. 
THIRD YEAR.—Class J.—Corless; Robertson and Campbell, equal; De 
Pencier and Heaman,equal Class JJ.—Bigger ; Canning and Green, 


equal ; Borden and Coulson and McBride, equal; Jamieson. Class 
[iI.—Porcheron, Cape, Johnston, Maclaren (I. H.) 


ORE DRESSING. 
THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Robertson, Corless, De Pencier Class II.— 
McBride, Canning ; Campbell and Coulson and Porcheron, equal. 
Class IJI.—-Green and Jamieson, equal; Maclaren (G. M.); Cape and 
Maclaren (F. H.), equal. 
PERSPECTIVE AND MAPPING. 
TarrRD YEAR.—Class J.—Heaman. Class [JJ —Bigger, Borden. 


*Supplemental in Paper. 
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PETROGRAPHY. 


FourRtTH YEAR.—Class IJ.—Ritchie and Tupper, equal; Archer, Edwards 
Frechette. Class lJ I.—Ogilvie, Palmer, Fraser, Flintand MeKenzie, 
equal; Galbraith and White, equal. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


FourRTH YEAR.—Class J.—Paterson (C.S.), DeBlois. 
PHYSICS. 


THIRD YEAR.—Class J.—Scott, Sterns, Corless, Robertson, Franklin, 
Hicks, Heaman. Class Ii.—Jackson, Maxwell, Mackay, Smith 
(G@.M.); Bigger and De Pencier and McBride, equal. Class JI1.— 
Smith (J.M.), Brecken; Dunfield and Murphy, equal; Borden ; 
Beck and Fry, equal ; Brainerd, Addie; Baird and Johnston, equal ; 
Campbell, Newton. 

Second YEAR.— Class I.—Egleson, Roberts, Cole, Peaslee, Conklin 
Class [I.—Boright and Foreman, equal; Brown and Rowlands, 
equal ; Lucas, Blatch, McKergow, McKay; Hall and Keith and 
Pember'on and Rodger and ‘Thorpe, equal. Class J//.—Brecken, 
Ross; Denne and Lambart and Tilt, eagual; Musgrave (W.N.) ; 
Baker and Graham, equal; Trimingham, James, Haffner ; Jones and 
Stovel, equal ; McCaskill and McDonald, equal ; Gale ; Beauchamp 
and Stokes, equal; Brainerd; Kendall and Richards, equal ; 
Langley and Morse, equal ; Gillies ; Musgrave (R.) and Sims, equal. 

First YEAR.—Class J.—Harris (S.L.D.); Cardew and Kent, equal ; 
Atkinson and Chaplin, equal ; Cole (G.E.) and Cole (G.H.) equai ; 
Taylor, Carlyle ; Harvey and McDougall (G.K.), equal ; McCloskey 
and McDougall (C.H.), equal; Blumenthal; Kemp and Lawrence, 
equal; McMurtry and Parlee, equal. Class JJ.—Drysdale. Pippy, 
Mundy. Sutherland (C.), Davis, Sullivan, Hogan; Chambers and 
Sutherland (D.H.) equal ; Devlin and McIntyre and Roffey, equal. 
Class IIIT.—Marrotte and Price, equal ; LeMaistre, Wenger ; John- 
son and Piché, equal ; Batchelder and Webster and Wisdom, equal ; 
Fullington, Hamilton (A.M.), Keyes. Higgins, Fraser (D.M.), Greey : 
Baker and Dawe, equal: Campbell, Graham, Wilkes, Wiirtele ; 
Barclay and Browne and Wilscn, equal; Harvey, Martin; Beaubien 
and MacCarthy, equal. 


PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 


THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Robertson, Corless, De Pencier. -Class IJ.— 
Heaman, Maclaren (G.), McBride, Bigger. Class J/7.—Borden, 
Green, Coulson. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 


THIRD AND FourtH YEARS.—(Civil and Mining Engineering Courses).— 
Class IT.—Heaman: Blanchard and Clement, equal. Class J/J. 
Borden and McConkey, equal ; Gagnon and Anderson, equal ; Bizger, 
Patterson (F.) ' 

SHOPWORK. 


FourtH YFAR.—Class I.—Burwell; Lowden and Schwitzer, equal; Wil- 
son, Millar, Hampson, Cameron, Class 1//.—Pyke. 

THIRD YEAR.—ELlectrical Engineering Course).—Class IT.—Smith (J.M.), 
Hicks, Franklin, Seott, Jackson, Murphy. Class 77.—Dunfield and 
Maxwell, equal; MacKay and Pearson, equal; Dupuis. Class 1/1. 
Smith (R.E.) (Mechanical and Engineering Course). Class I.— 


Baird and Fry, equal.; Newton, Sterns, Smith (G.M.) Addie. Class 
I7.—Peck, Edgar. 
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SECOND YEAR —(Civil and Mining Engineering Cowrse).—Class I.— 
Graham and Hall, equal ; Boright and Gale and Stovel, equal : Ken- 
dall, Lucas ; Cohen and Musgrave (R.), equal. Class II .—Morse, 
tichards ; Cameron and Jones and Langley, equal; Tilt. Class ITT. 
Haffner ; Egleson and Rowlands. equal; Landry and Ross, equal ; 
Cooper and Lambart, equal ; Robillard. (Klectricaland Mechanical 
Engineering Courses).—Class {.—Gillies and McKergow, equal ; 
srown, McKay, Keith ; Conklin and Foreman, equal. Class II.— 
Baker ; McCaskill and Roberts, equal; James : McDonald and 
Stokes, equal; Cole and Denne and Rodger, equal ; Beauchamp and 
Thorpe and Ward, equal : Peaslee, Blatch, Class L1I.—Triming- 

‘ ham, Sewell, Porter. 

First YEAR.>-Class I.—Cole and Harvey, equal; Dawe and Franklin, 
equal ; Mitchell and Parlee, equal : Ghambers and Manchester and 
McDougall (C.K.) and Pippy and Taylor and Wisdom. equal. Class 
fI.—Sutherland (C.) and Wenger and Wilkes. equal ; Batchelder 
and Chaplin and Crombie and Devlin and Fullington and Graham 
and McIntyre and Wiirtele. equal ; Campbell and Drysdale and 
Hamilton (A.M.) and Higgins and Johnson and Kent and Lawrence 
and Mundy, equal ; Keyes and LeMaistre and Marler and McDougall 
(C.H.) and Piché and Sutherland (D.H.), equal; Crichton and 
Marrotte and McCloskey and McMurt ry and Sheely and Sullivan, 
equal ; Atkinson and Beaubien and Blumenthal and Browne and 
Cole (G.E.) and lavis and Greey, equal : Barclay and Cardew and 
Carlyle and Kemp, equal: Baker and Hodgson and Martin and Price 
and Webster and Wilson, equal ; Hersey and Roffey and Suteliffe, 
equal ; 'raser (D.M.) and Hogan and McCarthy, equal. Class III.— 
Gilmour (R.B.) and Williamson. 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNING. 


OURTH YEAR.—Class /.—Blanchard and Clement. equal; Gagnon. Class 
Il.—Anderson and McConkey, equal ; Patterson,(F.). Class J7TJ— 
>: 
tiddell. 


SUMMER WORK (ENGLISH), 


SECOND YEAR.—Class LI .—Cooper, Brown; Conklin and Hall, equal; 
Forman and Keith, equal; Denne and Jones and McKay, equal; 
Peaslee ; McDonald and McKergow, equal : Boright and Gale, equal. 
Class III.—Blatch; Cameron and Graham and Richards, equal : 
James, Musgrave (W.N.), Kendall ; Roberts and Trimingham, 
equal ; Musgrave (R.). 


SUMMER WORK (ESSA Ys). 


FouRTH YEAR —Class I.—Burson. DeBlois, Coussirat and Maclaren, 
\ (J. H.), equal; Blanchard and Clement and Edwards and Schwit- 
zer, equal ; Galbraith and Howard anda Labatt, equal. Class II .— 
Archer and Glassco and Palmer. equal; Burwell and Frechette 
and Gagnon and Hampson and Ritchie. equal ; Cameron and Ogilvie 
and White, equal ; Fraser, Lowden. Class I1I.—Tupper and F int, 
equal; Pyke; Taylor and Ward, equal; Forman and Higman, equal ; 

Lloyd, McKenzie. 
THIRD YEAR.—Class IT.—Sterns, Corless : Dupuis and Fry and Heaman 
and Scott, equal; Addie and Beck and Borden and Campbell and 
Dunfield and Robertson and Smith (G. M.), equal. Class I].— 
Baird; Bigger and McBride, equal; Coulson and Edgar and De Pen- 
cier and Franklin and Jackson and Pearson, equal: Mackay and 
Newton and Porcheron and Sewell, equal. Class ITI.—Hicks and 

Murphy, equal; Cape and Smith (J. M.), equal. 





f- SURVEYING. 

THIRD YEAR.—Class I.—Corless, Heaman, Robertson: Class IT.— 
Bigyer, DePencier, Borden. Class IITI.—Beck, Coulson, Maclaren 
(G), McBride. | 

SECOND YEAR.—Class I.—Haffner, Lucas, Hall. Class I].—Egleson 
and Pemberton, equal; Cooper, Gale, Kendall, Richards: Jones 
and Tilt, equal; Rowlands, Boright, Ross. Class IIT.—Graham, 
Cohen, Morse, Cameron, Brainerd, Musgrave (R.), Stovel, Langley, 
Lockerby, * Lambart. 


SURVEYING FIELD WORK. 


SECOND YEAR.—Class I.—Musgrave (R.), Jones ; Boright and Hall. equal ; 
Cooper and Gale, equal; Kendall; Graham and Langlev and Lucas 
and Richards, equal. Class JI.—Cohen, Cameron: Landry and 
Morse, equal; Pemberton and Rowlands, equal; Tilt, Lambart. 
Class [II.—Lockerby and McLeod and Robillard, equal; Valliéres 
de St. Réal. 


THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 


FourTH YEAR.—Class J.—Blanchard, Clement. Class IT.—McConkey. 
Class IJIT.—Gagnon; Anderson and Patterson (C.), equal. 
THIRD YEAR.—Class JI.—Corless, Smith (G. M.), Robertson, Franklin 

Sterns, Maxwell. Class JJ.—Scott, Bigger, Heaman, Smith (J.M.) 
De Pencier, Fry, Mackay, Jackson, Borden; Dunfield and Murphy 
equal; Hicks, Addie, Edgar. Class IJJ.— McBride, Baird, Coulson, 

Green, Peck, Newton. 


THERMODYNAMICS. 


FourtH YEAR.—(Electrical Engineering Course).—Class IT,— Burson and 
Maclaren, equal. Class II.—Boyd and Glassco, equal ; Scott; 
Ward and Howard, equal. Class JIIJ.—Taylor, Higman, Lloyd, 
Forman. 

Mechanical Engineering Course.— Class ].—Schwitzer, Hampson, 
Class IJ.—Cameron; Burwell and Lowden, equal. Class I/JJ.— 
Wilson, Coussirat. 

THIRD YEAR.—Class IJ.—Franklin and Maxwell and Sterns, equal ; 
Seott, Robertson. Class 77.—Corless, Smith (G.M.):; Heaman and 
Smith (J.M.), equal ; De Pencier, Dunfield, MacKay, Baird. 
Class IIT.—Hicks, Addie; Bigger and Jackson, equal ; McBride 
and Murphy, equal; Maclaren (F.H.); Fry and Newton, equal ; 
Coulson ; Beck and Borden and Brecken, equal; Maclaren (G.M.). 





THESES. 


FourtH YEAR. (Electrical Engineering Course) Class I.—Maclaren 
(J. H.) and Burson and Taylor, equal; Coussirat and Glassco and 
Howard, equal; Walker (B. Sc.) and Smith (B Sc.), equal ; Sise 
and Neville (B. Sc.) and Wenger (B. A. Sc.), equal; Boyd and 
Llovd and Ward, equal. Class IJZ.—Forman and Higman and 
Scott, equal. 

TRANSPORTATION. 


FourtH YEAR.—(Vining Engineering Course) Class I.—Edwards. 
Class I/.—Archer, Ritchie, Galbraith, Fraser (D.C.); Flint and 
Ogilvie. equal ; Frechette, Tupper. Class JJJ.—Palmer. White, 
McKenzie. 


* Supplemental in Problems. 
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Faculty of Medicine. 
FOURTH YEAR (GRADUATING CLASS.) 
HONOURS. 


HOLMES GOLD MEDAL, for highest aggregate in all subjects form- 
ing the McGill Curriculum. 
R. H. Ker, B.A., of Montreal. 
FINAL PRIZEMEN., for highest aggregate in the Fourth Year 
subjects. 
J. Bruce, B.A., of Moncton. N.B. 
CLEMESHA PRIZE, for Clinical] Therapeutics. 


L. F. RoBertson, B.A.. of Stratford. Ont. 


McGILL MEDICAL SOCIETY SENIOR PRIZES, 
l.—H. M. Lirrir, B.A., of London. Ont. 


“.—O, K. Russeu, B.A., of Montreal. Que. 


HONOURS IN AGGREGATE OF ALL SUBJECTS. 


i Bruce, J., B.A. 7. Mackay, M., B.A. 

2. Kor, WR A ea 8. Campbell, R. P. B.A, 

3: Robertson, L. F., B.A. Y. Leggett, T. H. 

4, Penner, E., BwA. 10, Egan, W. J. , 

5. Collison, H., MeN. 1 Goodall, J. R), B.A. 

6. Howard, A. C. P., B.A. 12. Martin, E. A. 

HONOURS IN MEDICINE AND CLINICAL MEDICINE. 

‘ Robertson, L. F., B.A. Ns Collison, H., MeN. 

2. Ker}: Ra da Bk 8. White, E. H., BA. 

3. Bruce, J., B.A. 93 George J. D. 

4. Mackay, M., B.A. 10, Hope, J. T: 

5. Howard, A. <. P., “B.A. 11. Richards, B.A. 

6. Penner, E., B.A. 
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HONOURS IN SURGERY. 


Bruce, J., B.A. 18. 
Goodall, J. H., B.A. 19, 
Martin, E.A. - 20. 


Collison, J. 21. 
Ker, R. H., B.A. 22. 


Newcombe, W. E. 

Robertson, L. F., B.A. 2d. 
Howard, A. C. P., B.A. 
Egan, W. J. 21. 
McDonald, ‘C. A. 

George, J. D. 29. 
Wilson, J. J. 

Campbell, R. P., B.A. 31. 
Leggett, T. H. 


Browne, J. G., B.A. 33. 
Jackson, G. F. 
Robertson, C. G. 35. 


©ollison, H., McN. 
Winter, D. E. 
Redon, L. H., B.A. 
Mullally, E. J. 
Johnson, A. 
Rogers, H. B. 
r0bidoux, L. E., B.A, 
Wyman, H. B. 
Gardner, L., B.A. 
Mackay, M., B.A. 
Dalton (5H: 
Jones, 5S. 

Duncan, J. W. 
Wiley, B. E. 
Penner, E., B.A. 
Russel, C. K., B.A. 
Roberts, J. 


HONOURS IN CLINICAL SURGERY. 


Bruce, J., B.A. 10, 
Stewart, C. J. 

Men. Ft..34., Bek. 12. 
mowara, A. CP. B.A, 
Kendall, A. L. 14, 
Leggett, T. H. 

Maréin, E. A, 

Moore, J. C., D.V-S. 
Newcombe, W. E. 


Egan, W. J. 

Fuller, :A; Ti) B.A. 
Little, H, M., B.A. 
Mackay, D. 8S. 
Campbell, R. P., B.A. 
Mackay, M., B.A, 
Mullally, E. J. 


> 


Penner, E., B.A. 


HONOURS IN OBSTETRICS. 


er, I. i, B.A, 5. 
Egan, W. J. 6. 


Collison, H.McN. if 


Collison, J. 


Robertson, L. F., B.A. 


Penner, E., B.A. 
Campbell, R. P., B.A. 
Fuller; (A. “3., “B.A, 


HONOURS IN GYNAECOLOGY. 


Robertson, C. G. 6. 


Stewart, C. J. 
Bruce, J., B.A. 
Penner, E., B.A. 


Goodall, J. R., B.A. 10. 


oO 


Egan, W. J. 

Ker, R. H., B.A. 
Plier; As Tin: B.A 
Leggett, T. H. 


Robidoux, L. E., B.A. 


Ellis, R. L. 
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HONOURS IN GYNAEC 


Wyman; H. B., B.A. 
Duncan, J. W. 

Dalton, C. H. 
Gardner, R. L., B.A. 
Wiley, B. E. 
Campbell, R. P., B.A. 
Collison, H., MeN. 
Mackay, M., B.A. 
Robertson, L. F., B.A. 
Browne, J. G., B.A. 
Howard, A. C. P., B.A. 
Butler, P. E. 
Fleming, J. E. 


HONOURS IN 


aruce. ‘J;. BiA, 
Mackay, M., B.A. 
Goodall,’ J. R., B.A, 
Campbell, R. P., B.A. 
Browne, J. G., B.A. 
Moore, J. C. 
Stevenson, J., B.A. 


20. 


26. 


28. 


au. 


30. 
sale 


99 
vu. 


o4. 


8. 


10, 


IOLOG Y.—Continued. 


Jackson, G. F, 
Martin, E. A. 
Richards B.A, 
Russel, C.. Ki, BLA 
McDonald, E. E. 
Roberts, J. 
MacNeill, J. W. 
Macpherson, C. 
Mullally, E. J. 
George, J. D. 
Newcombe, W. RE. 
Shearer, R. L. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


Hope; J.-E; 
Ker, Ro EBA: 
Ellis, R. 4. 
Fleming, J. E. 
George, J.D. 
Jackson, G. F, 


Learmonth, G. E., B.A. 


HONOURS IN PATHOLOGY. 


prace, J i, -BsAs 
Ker, (R. B. BrAvAY 
Penner, E., B.A. 
Egan, W. J. 
Goodall, J. R., B.A. 
Martin, E. A. 
Jackson, G. F. 


8. 


'0. 


Howard, A; C. Py BA, 


Richards, B.A, 

Little, H. M., B.A. 
tobertson, L. F., B.A. 
Mackay, M., B.A. 
Newcombe, W. E, 
Robertson, C. G. 
Rogers, H. B. 


PASSED FOR THE DEGREE OF M.D., C.M. 


Bayfield, T. F... 
Belanger, E. R. . 
Blake, J. J.. 


Browne, J, Gi; Bibs a. oie ee 


Bruce: J; "BAX 
Butler, P. BE. . Ny: 
Campbell, R. P., B.A... 


Varlyle, I. Ax 2a) 4 


..Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
.Ottawa, Ont. 
.Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
.-Montreal, Que. 
-Moncton, N. B. 

- Milltown, N.B. 

.. Westmount, Que. 

. Morewood, Ont. 
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Serer rishi ts OL Sec ick ee iae: a ae, we Leh eee ben, Ont: 
PUES RE CTW «6 o/cb. eet aie Oe Sd Ud ak we we BORE Raver WB 
ison, 21. MC.Ne is es es je ee ae  Dikon’sCormers,: Ont: 
MUNN A ge wi do abe Yel ect We bs ak RO oo ce DEER Oormane. One: 
RENE (ET WV, vs ee wee Sows Cele ee ee, WS 4s LOPORtOs One 
BERNER Noe. SR SS de cee ee Seu Eloi dw loo: os kU et t. 
PICO, An Sie. cy ee fee! wee nn cde tek 2 POC Vite: lint: 
BOT So Ws es: bo iiss, be hee Agee wee ss ve lbOntreal. Que: 
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Ne Dey Date eu. sa de OOS Ye abbe LR OEO, Dees 

eruner, BR.) Le, BoA eeice oc aeons ce, ae broekwille, Ont 

ST SO Die igus aka tb ke Law alee ce bc APOE WOO, EEN es, cereale 
prOaa ll, i). Fes, Biases <o ae Seek de: ¥e! | Oa We, Ont, 

MaeeeOy, 3h. be -O. oe ib. walac da. os be ws ey CReshiver Fine. 

more, J. Ls bay ebglinas Ae ..Glen Robertson, Ont. 
moward, A. C..P., BA. icc 43 «. ss «Montreal, Que. 
pemmecer. IG IN. MCL. cvs usd ta eetes velerrimac, Maga, -UsGiAs 
mG Ct Ba oc cease eat nk Tee Oe ee ey POC Ville, pOnE. 
Jgohnson, R. DeL., B.As i.) .. oe ce oe «we Montreal, Que. 
Nal Ee Seah Ss Teco Scat OWRD Se ARbL ing Leeds, Que. 
EMMISLOT,  b. Dave few ve ee ee sede "oe va ee ROIDLOWD, CRG 
AE gf ES Vals ino 0, aa pela bee! bcs" veg 8 6S ORE RI Oe. 
gones, Syaney, BiAww.s wets a. Bie & Cleveland, ORM; UV. baks 
PEOUMEE Piia| Lute Segre vat> od bg de Be oul. ve MEDCORVERIE.Cs 

Me eeY Eg Ee ARS a. bem ice leks oh Se be ot PRODereaL, wus, 
Lawlor, F. E. .. ois ..Vartmouth, N.S. 
Learmonth, G. E., B.A. .. .. ..'.. .. .. Westmount, Que. 
BMS LE. REL s ost Sati De Ra! ov. Pe, 58) wa) ae OR Oy OS 

OLN. B42 Dis Divtes tivcds, 60) 00 be eee bas Lane. One. 
MORON, Boss BESS ee Ceeeeoes.. 04. be a.nd eae bee OMe EN 
Paékay, De Si we ce We aes ees se ew REBOrve Mines, N.S. 
PECNCO YT. Oy sr Pee Al aA os isl bao eis). oe). 0%: 0 Oe COL, ae 
meireeusese. S2 DI Vs a Son oe ds dee Se BARI, ORT. 
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Morgan, A, D.. 
Mullaly, E. J. 
Newcombe, W. E. 
Niven, J. K. 
O’Sullivan, M T 
Paterson, A., B.A. 
Penner, E., B.A... 
PUcis, iF: 

LenOon, ic... B.A. 
Richards, B. A. 
Roberts, J.. 
Robertson, .C. G.:.. 
Roberston, L. F., B.A.. 
Robertson, R. D.. 
Robidoux, L. E., B.A. 
Rogers, H. B... 
Russel, C. K., B.A. 
Russell, E. M... 
Rutherford, C. A. 
Ryan, W. T., B.A. 
sanders, C. W. 
Shearer, C. 
Shearer, R. L.. 


Simpson, A. §, 


simpson, EH. G. W., B.A... 


snyder, A. E. W.. 
Stentaford, G. L. 
Stevenson, J., B.A. 
stewart, C. J. 
stewart; GC. Ace york 
MATTOON. IOs Mee eA 
Taylor, W. L.. 
Ward: J. Ax is 
White, E. H., B.A. 
Wiggin, W. I.. 
Wiley, B. E. 
Williams, W. 4 
W'Imot, LeB. B.. 
WiIBOR, Jo Fe ch5-2 
Winter, D. E. : 
Wyman, H. B., B.A. 
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Nanaimo, B.C; : 
Souris P.E.1. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
sondon, Ont 
Giace Bay, C.B. 
. Montreal, Que. 
.. Gretna, Man. 
. Plainfield, N.J., U.S.A. 
Victoria, B.C. 
. Yarmouth, N.S: 
.. Hamilton, Ont. 
.. Hawkesbury, Ont. 
. Stratford, Ont. 
~ St. dohn, Nees: 
. Shediac, N.B. 
. Peterboro, Ont. 
. Montreal, Que. 
.. springfield,Mass.,U.S.A. 
.. Waddington, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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.Kemptville, Ont 
. Montreal, Que. 
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.Bay View, P.E.I. 
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The 
in specialized medico-legal work during the past session and having 


passed examinations in the same, 


Collison, H. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


following graduates 


MeN. 


Collison, J. 
Hgan, W. J. 
Hope, J. T. 


Hunter, E. N. 


MclL. 


Johnston, J. A. 
Kendall, A. L. 


Little, H. M., 


or Fe C PH 


<2 oo 
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45 
IN 


having a 


are 


LEGAL MEDICINE. 


ttended the Advanced Course 


entitled to special certificates. 


Lunney, T. H. 
O’Sullivan, M. T. 
Robertson, C. G. 
Stewart, C. J. 
Wiggin, W. I. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, J. J. 


THIRD YEAR. 


THIRD YEAR PRIZEMAN, 


R. McL. VAN WaART, B. 


SOUTHERLAND MEDALLIST, 


A. 


, of Fredericton, N.B 


R..McL. VAN Wart, B.A., of Fredericton, N.B. 


HONOURS IN 


VanWart, R. 
Paterson, RR. C.; Biv. 
Campbell, A. 

a; “Bh ue Au 
Bs B.A; 


Dixon, 
Dixon, W. 


MclL., B.A. 


AGGREGATE OF 


oo -1 G 


De 
10. 


ALL SUBJECTS. 


Gardner, W. A., B.A. 
Eastman, E. B. 
Manchester, J. W. 
Byers, J. RR: 


McKenzie, J. B., B.A. 


HONOURS IN HYGIENE AND BACTERIOLOGY. 


VanwWart, R. McL., B.A. 


Gardner, W. A., B.A. 
Byers, J. R. 
Eastman, E. B. 
Campbell, A. 
Lidstone, A. E. 
Dixon, J. D., B.A. 
MacKinnon, G. E. L. 
Green, F. W. 


10. 
ll. 
12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Moffatt, G. 

Morse, W. R., B.A. 
Ames, C. A. 
MecGibbon, D. 
Mason, F. C. 

Cox, R._B: 

Hyatt, E. A., B.Sc. 
Stockwell, H. K. 
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HONOURS IN PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS. 


Y VanWart, R. MclL., B.A. 13. McGibbon, 8. 
2. Dixons J. Dy B.A. 14, Mothersill, G. S. 


Carter, W. LeM., B.A. 
McKee, W. E. 
McKenzie, J. B., B.A, 
Byers, J. R. 

Mason, J. L. D., B.A. 
Menzies, J. E. 
Walker, H., Jr., B.A. 


Paterson, R. C., B.A. 15. 
4, Campbell, J. A. E., B.A. 
Leney, J. M., B.A. 
6. Campbell, A. 18. 
Dixon, W. E., B.A. 
Ship, M. L., B.A. 
9. Gardner, W. A., B.A. 


Moffatt, G. 22. Peters, O. R. 
as McNeill, J. F. 
b Manchester, J. W. 


HONOURS IN OBSTETRICS. 


li VanWart, R. McL., B.A. 14. Curren, L. M. 

2. Hopkins, C..W. Folkins, H. G. 

3. Forster, J. F. C. Peters, O. R. 

4, Stockwell, H. K. Ship, M. L., B.A, 

be Paterson, R. C., B.A. 18. Campbell, J. A. E., B.A. 
6. Christie, F. J. Dorion, W. A, 


Ferguson, W. H., BvA. 
Mothersill, G. S. 

9. Hyatt, E. A.; B.Sc. 

10. Campbell, A. 
Johnson; J. A., B.A. 24, 
Lidstone, A. E. 
Macnaughton, J. A. 


Leney, J, M., B.A. 
Morse, W. R., B.A. 
Smith, T. W. 
Williams, R. W. 
Ames, C. A. 

Dixon, W. E., B.A. 
Grant, W. W. 
Hollingsworth, J. EB. 
Pavey, H. L. 
HONOURS IN CLINICAL SURGERY. 





i, Dixon, J. D., B.A, 14. 


Mothersill, G. S. 
Paterson, R. C., B.A. 


Baillie, S.A., B.A. 
Byers, J. R. 
Campbell, A. 


4, Coleman, C. E. Campbell, J..A. BE. B.A. 
5 Ames, C, A. COlbe, 1a. 0) BAY 
Cram, WJ. Dorion, W. A. 
VanWart, R. McL., B.A. Eastman, E. B. 
8. Dixon, W. E., B.A. Gardner, W. A., B.A. 


Johnson, J. A., B.A, 
McGibbon, TL’ 
Mason, E. G. 
Saunders, W. E. 
Ship, M. L., B.A. 


MeGibbon, §. 
McKenzie, J. B., B.A. 
Morse, W. .R., . BA. 
Pickard, L. N. 
Smith, T. W. 
Walker, H., Jr., B.A. 
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HONOURS IN CLINICAL CHEMISTRY, 


McKee, W. E, 
Moffatt, G. 
Paterson, R. C., B.A. 
Baillie, S. A. 
Chirstie, F. J. 
Gardiner, R. J. 
Lidstone, A. E. 
Mackinnon, G. E. L. 
Codrington, R. F, 
Coleman, C. E. 
Evans, §S. 

Hyatt, E. A., B.Sc. 
Menzies, J. E. 
Mothersill, G. S. 


HONOURS IN MEDICAL 


Campbell, A. 
Ames, C. A. 


VanWart, R. McL., B.A. 


Curran, L. M. 
Mackinnon, G. E, L. 
Byers, J. R. 


Dorion, W. A. 


HONOURS IN 


Dixon, .W. ~B., B.A, 
Campbell, A. 


VanwWart, R. McL., B. 


miei: AY OK: 
Hopkins, C. W. 
King, R., B.A. 


McKenzie, J. B., B.A. 


Leney, J. M., B.A. 
Paterson, R. C., B.A, 
Ship, M. L., B.A. 
Williams, R. G. 


15. 
16, 


12. 


16. 


19. 
20. 


Ritchie, C. F. P. B.A. 
Ames, A. C. 

Cantie, ‘Fy. PP... L. 
OSE, SER: «dhe 

Dixon, J... D.,: B.A: 
Grant, W. W. 
Johnston, G. R. 
Manchester, J. W. 
Tracy, E. A., B.A. 


VanWart, R. McL., B.A. 


Watker,. BH... dP., BiA:; 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Colby, ds Gs~ BoA 
Dizon,” Js ‘Di; ByA. 
Gardner, W. A., B.A. 
Henry, C. M. 

Irwin, F. 

Maclaren, A. H., B.A. 
McKee, W. E. 

Mason; J: Li Di, B.A. 
Paterson, FR: C., B.A; 
Stockwell, H. K. 


MENTAL DISEASES. 


Halliday, J. LeR. 
McKee, W. E. 
Smith, T. W. 
Christie, F. J. 


Campbell, J. A. E., B.A. 


Hyatt, -F Ax. 
Lomas, A. J 
MecGibbon, § 


ie Bera: 
Carnochan, W. L. C. 
Eastman, E.° B. 
Mason, J. L. D., B.A. 
Peters, O. R. 
Turner, G. H. 








HONOURS IN CLINICAL MEDICINE. 

1. Manchester, J. W. i. Mothersill, G. 5S. 

2 Gardner, W. A.,. B.A. 20. Mason, J. L. D. 
Menzies, J. E. Ax Merguson,- "W. ) diy ae 
Paterson, R. C., B.A. | McGibbon, S. 

5. Morse, W. R., B.A. 23. Hollingsworth, J. E, 

6. McKenzie, J. B.,; B.A. Moffatt, G. 

ip McNeill, J. F. Pickard, L. N. 

8. Dixon, W. E., B.A. 26. Dixon, J. Dee. 
VanWart, R. MclL., B.A. Harris; 1. "€, 

10. Evans, S. Lidstone, A. E, 

sb Ms Lomas, A. J. McKee, W. E. 
Macnaughton, J. A. Martin, H. E. 

13. Dorion, W. A. Mason, F. C., 

14, Peters, O. R. Pratt, Cy Ri 

15. Leney, J. M., B.A. 

Mason, E. G. 
Smith, F. W. 
Walker, H., Jr., B.A. 
HONOURS IN PATHOLOGY. 

y Campbell, Alex. Lai MecGibbon, S§. 

Be EKastman, E. B. 12 Morse, W. R., B.A, 

3. VanWart, R. McL., B.A. 13 Byers, J. R. 

4, Ritchie, C. F. P., B.A. McKenzie, J. B., B.A. 

5. Dixon, W. .-E,, B.A. 15. Cox, I, -B: 
Manchester, J. W. 16. Gardner, W. A., B.A. 

Mi Paterson, R. C., B.A. Mason, : J. Is) Da BAR 
Pickard, L. N. Russell, E. M. 

9, Campbell, J. A. E., B.A. 19 Christie, F. J. 
Hixon, J.-D. BA, 

PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Ames, C. A, MecGibbon, D. 


Anthony, T. B. 
Baillie, S. A., B.A. 
Bayfield, T. F. 
Byers, J. R. 
Callbeck, A. DesB.: 
Campbell, A. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Christie, F. J. 
CODY; J.C.) BA. 
Cox, R.: B. 


K 
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MecGibbon, §&. 

McKee, W. E. 
McKenzie, J. B., B.A. 
McNeill, J. F. 
Macdonald, A. A, 
Maclaren, A. H., B.A. 
Macnaughton, J. A, 
Macneill, J. W. 
Manchester, J. W. 
Mason, E. G. 
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Crang, F. W. Mason, J. LeD., B.A. a 
Curren L, M. May, L. W. a! 
Dixon, J. D., B.A. Meighen, W. A. th 
Dixon, W. E., B.A. Menzies, J. E. i] 
Dorion, W. A. Millar, S. iy] 
Eastman, E. B. Moffatt, G. lf) 
Evans, S. Morgan, A. D. 
Featherston, H. C. Morrison, J. F. 
Perguson, W. H., B.A. Morse, W. R., B.A, 
Folkins, H. G. Mothersill, G. S. 
rorster, J. F, C. Mullally, E. J. 
Gardner, W. A., B.A. Newcombe, W. BE. 
Green, F. W. Niven, J. K. 
Halliday, J. LeR. O’Sullivan, M. T, 
marris, LL. C. Feterson, RC. BA. 
Hart, F. W., B.A. Pavey, H. L. 
Hollingsworth, J. E. Peters, O. R. 
Hopkins, C. W. Picard, LN, 
Howard, A. C. P., B.A. Pratt, .©. M. 
Hughes, R. E. Ritelic, C.F. P., BA, 
Hunter, E. N. McL. Roberts, A. B. 
Hyatt, E. A., B.Sc. Russell, E. M. 
Johnson, G. R., B.A. Rutherford, C. A, 
Johnson, J. A., B.A. Ryan, W..T. 
Johnson, R. DeL. Ship, M. L., B.A. 
Johnston, J. L. Simpson, S. 
Jones, J. H. Smith, T. W. 
Jones, N. C. stentaford, G. L. 
Lawlor, F. E. Stewart, C. A. 
Learmonth, G. E., B.A. Stockwell, H. K. 
Leney, J. M., B.A. VanWart, R. MeL., B.A. 
Lomas, A. J. Walker, iy. dr: BYyx: 
McDonald, C. A. Wilkins, F. F, 
McDonald, E. E. Villiams, R. G. 
McDonald, P. A., B.A. Wilmot, LeB. B. 


In addition to those whose names appear on the above list, as 
having passed in all the subjects of the Third Year, the following 
have passed in:— 


MA'THERIA MEDICA, 


Carter, W. LeM.; B.A. Donovan, J. B. Ness, W. 
Codrington, R. F. Henry, C. M. Tanner, C,.A. Hi, 
Coleman, C. E. Igoe, QO. A. Tolmie, J, A. 
Cram, W. J. MacKinnon, G. E. L. Warren, J. G. 


Martin, H. E. 





Blair, A. K. 

Cantheé, BF. P. I: 
Carnochan, W. L. C. 
Carter, W. LeM., B.A. 


Codrington, R. F. 
Coleman, C. E. 


Cram, W. J. 


HYGIENE AND 


Anton, D. L. 
Bidir, A: K. 
Blair, H. G. 
Cantiice, F.. P. L. 
Sarnochan, W. In C, 
Carter, W. LeM., B.A. 
Codrington, R. F. 

WY we 


F, 


Cram, 


MEDICAL 


Blair, A. K. 


wy 


D0 


PATHOLOGY. 
Donovan, J. B. 
Gardiner, R. J. 
Henry, C. M. 

Irwin, F. 

Lidstone, A. E. 
MacKinnon, G E. lL. 
McGrath, R. H. 


BACTERI 


Cullen,” WH. 
PU Ss 
W. 
M. 


Gardiner, 
Grant, W. 
rienry, C. 
Irwin, F. 
Lidstone, A. E. 

MacKinnon, G. E. L. 
McGrath, R. H. 


Cullen, W. H. 


Seip, t.,.'G,’ FF. Gardiner, R. J. 
Boire, W. E. Grant, W. W. 
Cantiie: (PP. TL. Henry, C. M. 
warnochan; W. L. C. Irwin; Fs 

Carter, W. LeM., B.AKing, R., B.A. 
Codrington, R. F. MacKinnon, G. E. IL. 
Coleman, C. E. McGrath, H.> H, 
Cram, W.§.. d. Martin, HH. ES. 
Crowell, B. C., B.A. .~ Mason, F. C. 


Anton, D. L. 

Blair, A. K, 

Blair, H. G. F. 
Carithe, Bi P.. L. 
Carnochan, Wak as a 
Carter, W. LeM., B.A. 
Codrington, R. F, 
Coleman, C. E. 

Cram; W:— J. 

Cullen, W. H. 


MENTAL DISEASES. 


Gardiner, R. J. 
Grant, W. W. 
Henry, -C. M. 
Hutchinson, J. W. 
Igoe, O. A. 

Irwin, F. 

King, R., B.A. 
MacKinnon, G. E. L, 
McGrath, R. H. 
Martin, H. E. 


ee 
Saunders, W. E. 
Thomas, J. W., B.A. 
H Se. 


Palmer, 


Tolmie, 


Tracy, E. ALi Bea 
Warren, J. G. 
OLOGY. 

Martin, H. E. 
Mason, F. C. 
Palmer, G. H. 
Saunders, W. E. 
Thomas, J. W.. B.A, 
Tolmie, J. A. 


Tracey, E. A., B.A, 
Warren, J. G. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 


Ness, W. 

Palmer, G. H. 

Pilot, F. W. H. (writ- 
ten only) 

Scott, . Wi. 

Lanner, C. Ac, 

Thomas, J. W., B.A. 

Tolmie, J. A. 

‘lracy, E. A., B.A. 


Mason, F. C. 
Ness, W. 
O’Brien, C. W. 
Palmer, G. H. 
cenner, CC. A; i. 
Thomas, J. W., 
Tolmie, J. A. 
fracy;* Fo Ax,) BAG 
Turner, G. H. 


B.A. 


CLINICAL 


Anton, D. L. 
Blair, A. K. 
Bigir, H.. G. FF. 
Canute f° Po Ts 
Codrington, R. F. 
Coleman, C. E. 


Anton, D. L. 

Biair, A. i 

Blair, H. G. F. 
Cantlie, F. P. L. 
Carnochan, W. lL. C: 
Carter, W. LeM., B.A. 
Codrington, R. F, 
Coleman, C. E, 

Cram; W. J. 


CLINICAL 


Anton, D. L. 
Bishop, L. C. 

Blair, A. K. 

seiair; 31. 4%... 2. 
Cantlie, F. P. L. 
Carnochan, W. L. C. 
Carter, W. LeM., B.A. 
Codrington, R. F. 
Coleman, C. E. 

Cram, W. J. 

Cullen, W. H. 


air, A, Ki 

Bieir. F..i$G. FB. 
Cantlie, F. P. L. 
Carnochan, W. L. C. 
Carter, W. LeM., B.A. 
Cram, W. J. 

Cullen, W. H. 
Grant, W. W. 


o1 


Gardiner, R. J. 
Grant, W. W. 
Lidstone, A. KE. 
McGrath, R. H. 
Martin, H. EB. 


CLINICAL SURGERY. 


Cullen, W. H. 
Gardiner, R. J. 
Grant, W. W. 
renry,; C; M. 

Igoe, O. A. 

Irwin, F. 

Lidstone, A. E. 
MacKinnon, G. E. L. 


Louglas, F. C. 
Dowson, C. K. 
Gradiner, R. J. 
Grant, W. W. 
Henry, C. M. 
Igoe, O. A. 
Irwin, F. 
Lidstone, A. E. 
MacKinnon, G. E. L. 
MeGrath, > BR... 
Martin, H. E. 


OBSTETRICS. 


Henry, C. M. 

Igoe, O. A. 

Irwin, F. 

Lidstone, A. E. 
MacKinnon, G. E, L. 
McGrath, R. H. 
Martin, H. E. 


MEDICINE. 


Mason, F.°'C. 

Ness, WwW. 
Saunders, W. E. 
aracy: By A. BA. 


Warren, J. G. 


McGrath, oR oH, 
Martin, H. E. 
Mason, F.C. 
Ness, W. 
saunders, W. E. 


Symmes, C. R. 
'“olmie, J). A. 
iIracy; B:.A B.A, 


CHEMISTRY. 


Mason, F. C. 
Ness, W. 

Palmer, G. H. 
Plot, F. W.-H. 
Saunders, W. E. 
Scott, W. 

scriver, E. F. 
Thomas, J. W., B.A. 
Tolmie, J. A. 
LTacy;. BE. Ag Boas 
Warren, JG. 


Mason, F. C. 
Ness, W. 
Palmer, G. H. 
Saunders, W. E. 


Thomas, J. W., B.A. 


Tolmie, J. A. 
tracy, 8. Aw BA. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
HONOURS. 


SECUND YEAR PRIZEMAN, 
K. M. McLAUGHLIN, of Winona, Minn. 
SENIOR ANATOMY PRIZE, 
N. D. Parris, of Barbadoes, W.I. 
McGILL MEDICAL’ SOCIETY JUNIOR PRIZES, 
l.—J. L. D. MAson, B.A., of Montreal, Que. 
2.—J. C. Cosy, B.A., of Stanstead, Que. 


HONOURS IN AGGREGATE OF ALL SUBJECTS. 


i; McLaughlin, E. M. 6. Cowperthwaite, H. H. 
2. Nelson, W. E. ts McKenzie, J. B., B.A. 
3, Burns, A.:S.) BA, 8. English, J. M. 

4, Elder, R., B.A. 9. McCulloch, J. M. 
ey Parris, N. D. 10. Turner, G. H., B.A. 


HONOURS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


x Anderson, C. W., B.A. 8. Burns, A. §., B.A, 
2, Nelson, W. E. 9. English, J. M. 
3. Parris... N, BD: 10. McEwen, J. R. 
4, Morris, S. C. it, Bilis, “Ree wea eA. 
5. Cowperthwaite, H. H. King, R., B.A. 
6. Elder, R., B.A. Willmore, J. G. 
McLaughlin, BE. M. 
HONOURS IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
i, Parris; N. D. 9, O’Neill, J. M. 
20-0 Wilhmore)’ J...G. 10... - Briggs, J. A. 
os Kissane, J. W. ii, Cowperthwaite, Et Pas 
4, Lauchland, L. C., BA. Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 
Montgomery, C. H. McEachern, I. W.. T. 
| 6. Burns, A..'S,, B.A, McIntosh, J. A. 
ie Miller, V. Li, B.A. 15. Covernton, C. F. 


Sellery, A. C. 16. Markson, §. 





li. 


21, 


23. 
24, 


or 
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- 


18. 
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HONOURS IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Continucd. 


Donnelly, W. H. 
Forbes, R. D. 
Harrison, L. L., B.A. 
Kenny, R. W. 
Anderson, C. W., B.A. 
Frost, A. C. 

Bentley, J. S. 
Munroe, H. E. 
Peterson, G. R. 


26. 


BP Ysne,- ds. Cs) AR 
Hawker, J. E. 
Langsford, A. W. 
Patch, i. 1S, BA, 
Rehfuss, W. N. 
Pavey, C. A, 
Slack, M. R. 
Taggart, E. A. 


HONOURS IN .HISTOLOGY. 


Burns, A, §. 
Cowperthwaite, H. H. 
McCulloch, J. M. 
McKechnie, D. W. 
Elder, .R., B.A. 
Parris, N. D. 

O’Neill, J. M, 
Macdonald, R. St.J., B.A. 
McLaren, D. D. 
McLaughlin, E. M. 
Maby, W. J. 

Morris, S. C. 

Nelson, W. E. 
Rehfuss, W. N. 
Secord, W. H. 
Steeves, E. O. 
Thomas, S. B. 

Magee, C. F, 


HONOURS IN 
Willmore, J. G. 
McLaughlin, E. M, 
McEwen, J. R. 
murney, G: Hy, <BLA. 
English, J. M. 
Secord, W. H. 
McEachern, I. W. T. 
purus; A. Si; B.A. 
Langsford, A. W. 
McIntosh, H. H. 


19. 


wks 


14. 


17. 


Allum, A. W. 
Anderson, C, W.,. B.A; 
Andrews, J. J. 
Auston, J. B. 
GAurem fC, 

Crott, ‘Le 'V: 
Dickson, A.J. Biz 
English, J. M. 
Fisher, F., B.A. 
Bertin, C.D, FY, BA, 
Hansen, N. C., M.A. 
King, F., B.A, 
Lamb, W. V. 

Laurie, E., B.A. 
Lyman, W. §S. 
Lynch, A. L. 
McEachern, I. W. T. 
McIntosh, J. A. 


a 


Murray, J. S. 
Nelson, J. S. 
Puddington, B.A. 


Teitelbaum, T. A. 


PHARMACOLOGY. 
Macdonald, R. St.J., B.A. 


McCulloch, J. M. 
Parris;) IN; B. 

Morris, 8S: C.: 

Laurie, E., B.A. 
Nelson, W. E. 
Cowperthwaite, H. H. 
Elder, R., B.A. 


~ ae 
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HONOURS IN CHEMISTRY. 


1. Nelson, W. E. 9, Cowperthwaite, H. H. 
2: Auston, J. B. Croft, L. Vices 
3. Elder, R., B.A. Magee, C. F, 
Male, Wes EL, Bcdks 12. Mcintosh, H. H. 
Montgomery, C. H. 13. McKechnie, D. W. 
4. Sellery, A. C. Miller, V. L. 
Ts Burns, A. S., B.A. Willmore, J. G. 
8. McCulloch, J. M. 16. Thomas, 5S. B. 
TIONOURS IN ANATOMY. 
ie Nelson, W. E. 9. Freeze, E. H. 
2s Burns, A. S8., B.A. 10. McEwan, J. R. 
5. Elder, R., B.A. li. Rehfuss, W. N. 
McLaughlin, E. M. 12. Hutchinson, J. W. 
5. English, J. M. 13. Morris, 8S. C. 
6. Parris, IN. WD. Steeves, E. O. 
ve Cowperthwaite, H. H. Turner, G. H., B.A. 
\ 8. McCulloch, J. M. 
PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
Anderson, C. W., B.A. McGrath, F. C. 
Andrews, J. J. MelIntosh, H. H. 
Anthony, T. B. Mcintosh, J. A. 
Auston, J. B. McKechnie, D. W. 
Blair, A. K. McKenzie, J..B. B.A. 
Biair fF Gs McLaren, D. D. 
Blake, J. J. McLaughlin, E. M. 
Boyd, O. McPherson, T. 
Briggs, J. A. Macdonald, A, A, 
surns, A. S.,. BiAs Macdonald, R. St.J. 
Campbell, W. G. Macpherson, C. 
Meee ‘Cantlie, F. P. L. Mapy; W. .J. 
Chaplin, ...8: Magee, C. F. 
: Church, H. C. Martin, H. E. 
j Cowperthwaite, H. H. Mason, F. C. 
ep Cumming, W. G., B.A. May, L.. W. 
Dickson, A. J., B.A. Meindl, A. G. 


Donnelly, W. H. Mitchell, I. E. 
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Ebbett, L. P. 
Elder, R., B.A. 
iis, ts, 21., B.A. 
inglish, J. M. 
Featherston, H. C., 
Forbes, R. D. 
Gale, W. P. 
Grant, W. W. 


Montgomery, C. H. 
Morris, S, cs 

z4.~£ 
Murray, J. S. 

Nelson, W. E. 

Brien, Or W.,' B.A: 
O’Neill, J. M. 

Park, A. |W, 


~ he a ~" 
te Set hag eoes 
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Moses, 


Halliday, J. LeR. Farris, NN. 2D. 
Hansen, N. C., M.A. Patcs, Ss B.A: 
merdisty, R. H., B.A. Pavey; HULL. 
mart. ©. W.,..B.A, Peterson, G. R. 


Hollingsworth, J. E. Rehfuss, W. N. 

Hughes, R. E. Ritchie, C. F. ke; 
Hyatt, E. A., B.Sc. Roberts, A. B. 

Irwin, F. Ryan, W. T. 

Jones, N. C., B.A. Secord, W. H. 

Kenny, R. W. Steeves, E. O. 

King, R., B.A. Stewart, C. A. ir 
Kissane, J. W. strong, N. W: 

.Langsford, A. W. Laggart, E. A. 

uaurie, E., B.A. Taylor, D. A. 

Lomas, A. J. Thomas, §S. B. 

myncn A. TL, sracy, EB. Av, BA, 

McCulloch, J. M. turner, G. H., B.A, 

McDonald, S. H., B. White, P. G. 

McEachern, Wie &. White, S. G. 


McEwen, J. R. 


| 


In addition to those whose names appear on the above list, having 
passed in all subjects of the Second Year, the following have passed 


in: 


Allan, R. 
Bishop, G. A. 


Bromley, J. E. 
Brooks, J. E., B.A, 
Chamberlain, H. B. 
Crowell, B. C. 
Doyle, F. H. 


Williams, R, 


MATERIA MEDICA. 


Fortin, C.<B. F Bees 
Freeze, E. H. 

Frost, As °C. 

Gilmore, C. R. 
Hawker, J. E. 

Hynes, W. T. 

Kerr, H. H. 


Faulkner, J. A., B.A. Lundie, J. A., B.A. 


G. 


Lyman, W. S§S. 
Munro, J. H. 

Ness, W. 

O’Brien, C. W., B.A. 
Puddington, B.A. 
Scott, W. 

Wilmore, J. G. 


' 
} 








Allan, R. 

Allum, A. WV, 
Bailey, G. W. 
Bishop, G. A. 
Blakeman, F. W. 
Bromley, J. E. 
Brooks, J. E., B.A. 
Cary, “‘W. H. 
Chamberlain, H. B. 
Chandler, E. C. 
Croft, L. V:., B.A. 
Dickson, W. H. 
Doyle, F. H. 
Fisher, F., B.A. 
Fortin, 
Freeze, E. H. 


Allan, R. 

Allum, A. W. 
Bailey, G. W. 
Bishop, G. A. 
Boulter, J. H. 
Brooks, J. E., B.A, 
Crosby, P. C, 
Dickson, VW. H. 
Doyle, FH, 
Ford, W. S., 
Fortin; -C. ~ he, 


Allan, R. 

Allum, A. W. 
Bailey, G. W. 
Bishop, G. A. 
Boulter, J. H. 
Carnochan, W. L, 
Chandler, E. C. 
Croft, lL. V., B.A, 
Dowson, C. K. 


Cee. 2... BAY Munroe, .o. 


B.A, 


- 
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HISTOLOGY. 


Frost, A. C. 
Gailis,’ J... 

Gow, R. J. 
Hutchinson, J. W. 
Hynes, W. T. 
Inksetter, F. §. 
merr, He. H. 
WV a, 
Lundie, J. A., 
Lyman, W. §S. 


Lamb, 


MacKenzie, W. A, 
McDiarmid, C. A. 
MeGuigan, J. D. 
Munro, J. H. 


b 


ANA'TOMY. 


Freeze, E. Ls 
ETORG | wt HS 
Gilmour, C. R. 
Gow, R. J. 


Horsfall, F. L., B.A. 


Hutchinson, J. W. 
Lamb, W. V. 
Lyman, W. S. 
MacKenzie, W. A. 
McGuigan, J. D. 
Munro, J. H. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Doyle, F. H. 
Freeze, E. H. 
Gillis; “J. day 
Hutchinson, J. W. 
Hynes, W. T. 
yeerr, “bi. Ja 
Lyman, W. §S. 
McDiarmid, C. A. 
McGuigan, J. D. 


Bie EAs 


Munroe, H. E, 
Nelson, J. S. 
Pavey, GC. As 
Puddington, B. A, 
Rawlings, W. T. 
Robertson, W. G. 
Seifert, F. W., B.A, 
Shillington, R. N, W. 
M. R. 

C.M. 
Teitelbaum, T, A, 


Slack, 


Smith, 


Truax, Wy. 
Wilmore J, G. 
Wilson, A. 
Wilson, C. E. 


Munroe, H. E. 
Nelson, J. §. 
Puddington, B.A, 
Scott, W. 

Seifert,. Fk. W., B.A. 
Shillington, R. N. W. 
Slack, M. R. 
Smith, C. M., 
Truax, W. 

Wilson, A, 
Wilson, C. E- 


A. 


ts 


Munroe, H. B., 
Munroe, H. E. 
Netten, P. BE. 
Puddington, B.A. 
Slack, M. R. 
Smith, C. M, 
Truax, W. 
Wilmore, J. G. 
Wilson, A, 


Ainley, W. E., B.A. 
Anton, D. L. 8. 
Biakeman, F. W, 
Brooks, J. E., B.A. 
Chandler, E. C, 
Covernton, C. F. 
Croit,, Li... V., B.A. 
Fisher, F., B.A. 
erost, A. C. 

Gow, R. J. 


ot 


CHEMISTRY. 


Harrison, L.L., B.A. 


Kerr, H: HH. 
Lamb, W. VY. 


Murphy, H. H. 
Nelson, J: S. 
sellery, A. C. 


Lauchland, L. C., B.ASlack, M. R. 


Lundie, J. A., BuA. 
McDiarmid, Cc. A, 
Markson, §, 

Miller, V. Li, B.A. 
Munroe, H..B., B.A. 
Munroe, H. E. 


Smith, C. M. 
Snetsinger, H. W. 
Truax, W. 
Willmore, J. G. 
Wilson, A, 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Allan, R. 

Allum, A. W. 
Pentiey, J. S., B.A. 
Blakeman, F. W. 
Bromley, J. E. 
Brooks,.J, E., B.A, 
Chamberlain, H. B. 
Covernton, Cc. F. 
Grom, LL, V., B.A. 
Crosby, P. C. 
Doyle, F. H. 
Faulkner, J, Aw BAL, 
Fisher, F., B.A, 
Ford, W. S. 

Fortin, C. EB. F. 
Freeze, ©. H, 
Prost, A. Cc. 

Pyshe, J. C., A.B. 


Gillis, J. H. 

Gow, R. J. 
Harrison, LL. L., B.A. 
Hawker, J. E. 
Hynes, W. T., 
Inksetter, F. S, 
Kerr, H. H. 

Lamb, W. V. 


Lauchland, L. C., B.ARobertson, W. G. 


Lundie, J. A., B.A. 
Lyman, W. §S. 
MacKenzie, W. A. 
McDiarmid, C. A. 
McGuigan, J. D. 
McNeill, W. C. 
Markson, §. 
Miller, V. L., B.A. 
Munro, J. H. 


Munroe, H. B., B.A. 
Munroe, H. BE. 
Murphy, H. H. 
Nagle, S. M. 
Nelson, J. S. 

Ness, W. 

Pavey, Ci.A. 
Puddington, B. A. 


Seifert, F. W. 
Sellery, A. C. 
Slack, M. R. 
Smith, C. M. 
Sweeney, J. L. 
Truax, \V. 
Willmore, J. G. 
Wilson, A. 
Wood, H. G. 
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i) FIRST YEAR. 


HONOURS. 


FIRST YEAR PRIZEMAN, 


J. A. NUTTER, B.A., of Montreal. 


JUNIOR ANATOMY PRIZE, 
J. L. Roprnson, of St. Mary’s, Ont. 


HONOURS IN AGGREGATE OF ALL SUBJECTS. 





i. Nutter, J. A., B.A. 10. McLachlan, D. C. 
2. McIntosh, L, dec. 11 Martin, J. C. 
8, Robinson, J. L. 12. Miller, V. L., B.A. 
4, Sellery, A. C, 13 Harrison, . i... 15 “Bak 
5. Eyshe, J..€., A.B. Reford, L. L. 
6. Dillon, W. P. 15. Gillis, J. E, 
is Wood, W. H. 16. Charman, F. D. 
8, Chipman, W. W. 
Lippiatt, H. T. 
HONOURS IN CHEMISTRY. 
ds Lippiatt, H. T. 16. (Charman, F’.. D. 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. Coffin, J. W. 
3. Dillon, W. P. McLachlan, D. C. 
4, McIntosh, L. dec. 19. Dunn:. J: FF. 
5. Miller, V. L., B.A. 20. Blanchet, S. F. N. 
6. Cook, W. J. Crece, 1. i... Boa: 
$3 Bentley, J. S., B.A. Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 
Chipman, W. W. Mackenzie, A. B. 
9, Martin, J. C. Wilson, O. M. 
Reford, L. L. 25 Fyshe, J. C., A.B. 
11. Alford, H.-J. Geddes, R. W., B.A. 
Wood, W. H. TOO, Goad, 
13. Harrison, L. L., B.A. Ze. ‘Ainley, J. \"T.," BiA. 
Sellery, A. C. Judson, A. H. 
15. Keys, M. J. McKenty, F. 
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HONOURS IN BAICTHERIOLOGY. 


mutter; J. A;,. B.A. 10, Dillon, W.' P.: 

ryene, J..C.,) A.B. Lauchland, E. C., B.A.. 
Lippiatt, H. T. 12. Styles, W. A, L. 
Robinson, J. L. 13. Harrison, L. L., B.A. 
McIntosh, L. dec. 14, Martin, J. C. 

Reford, L. L. 15. McLachlan, D. C. 


Chipman, W. W. 
Gillis, J. EB. 
Sellery, A. C. 


HONOURS IN BIOLOGY. 


Nutter, J. A., B.A. 12. DavgElas; * Hi. D.,. “BA. 
Shaw, D. Gillis; J.B; 
robinson, J. L. Reford, L. L. 
Martin, J. C€. 15. Meakins, J. C. 
evene, J. -C., B.A, 16. Coffin, J. W. 
McIntosh, L. dec. Miller, V. L.,. BA. 
Chipman, W. W. ¥eo, Le J. 
Dillon, W. P. 19. Charman, F. D. 
Sellery,- A. C. Rankin, A. C. 
McLeod, J. A. 
McLachlan, D. C. 

HONOURS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
Nutter, J. A., B.A. 15. Ford, H. 8S. 
Wood, W. H. 16. Blanchet, 8. F. N. 
McIntosh, L. deC. Charman, F. DL. 
sellery, A. C. Orack, 3. 2,.3.4. 
Lippiatt, H. T. Fisher, F., B.A. 
F'yshe, J. C., A.B. Greenwood, W. T. 
Ainley, W. E., B.A. Hotchkiss, E. A. 
Yorston, F. P. Johnson, J. G. W., B.A. 
Geddes, R. W., B.A. Lincoln, W. A. 
Crowell, B. C., B.A. McKenty, F. 
Dillon, W. P. Martin, J. C. 
McLachlan, D. C. Pruyn, W. G. 
Dunn, J. F. Rankin, A. C. 


Robinson, J. L. 
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HONOURS IN HISTOLOGY. 


1. Faulkner, J. A., B.A. 24. Chipman, W. W. 
Quain, B. P. Crowell, B. C., B.A. 
Robinson, J. L. Eaton, C, HE. 

4, McLachian, D. C. Hotchkiss, E. A, 

5. Cook, W. J. 28. Ainley, L. T., 
Lineoln, W. A. Crack, I, : Hig. Bake 
McKenty, F. Douglas, E. D., B.A, 
Miller, V. L., B.A. Dunn; F x, 

Nutter, J. Ax, “B.A, Gillis, J. E. 
Rankin, A. C. Lawson, G. E. 
Richardson, C. A. Lippiatt, H. T. 

a2, Gibson, G. M. Miller, C. 
Pruyn, W. G. Reford, L. L. 

14. Blanchet, S. F. N. Stewart, J. A. 


Comin, iss W; 

Ernandez, J. A. 

Geddes, R. W., B.A. 
Gibson, R. 

Harrison, L. L., B.A. 
Johnson, J. G. W., B.A. 
Martin, Js C. 

Wilson,’ O. M. 

Wood, W. H. 


HONOURS IN ANATOMY. 


i. Gillis, J. E. 18. Fyshe, J. C., A.B. 
) Miller, V. L., BJA. Lo, Dunn, J. F. 
i 8. Wood, W. H. Lauchland, L. C., B.A. 
4, Kerr, H. H. Lincoln, W. A. 
McKenty, F. McLachlan, D. C. 
6. Robinson, J. L. Reford, L. L. 
sellery, A. C. Rogers, J. T., B.A. 
Chipman, W. W. Warwick, W. 
Dillon: WwW. P. pi ae Oe 
Lippiatt, H, T. Gibson, G. M. 
| Li,.) Stewart, di: As Hogan, F. J. 
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12. Nutter, J.) As Buds 


Colin, Joo Ww, 


Geddes, R:\ W., B.A. 


McIntosh, L. dec. 
Wright, G. A. 


Willmore, J. G. 


Quain, B. P. 
Rankin, A» C; 
Richardson, C. A. 
Sims, H. A. 


Yorston, Fy P., M.A. 
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HONOURS IN PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. ‘x 


1. Bentley, J. S., B.A. 17.  Laughlan, L. C., B.A. ta 
Coffin, J. w. Miller, Vs “Li, B.A. Ait 
Byshe, J.-C; ee Wood, W. H. “| 
Seddes, R. W,, BoA: 20. Charman, F, D. mi 
Quain, B. P. McLeod, W. A. N 
Robinson, J. L. Warwick, W. et 
2eo, 1. J. 23, Hotchkiss, BK. A. -B.A. Tt 

8. Greenwood, W. T. McLachlan, 'D. C. ig) 


mand, W. T: 25% Dillon, W. P. 
McIntosh, L. dec. Douglas,’ FH." Ds) S.A: 
McKenty, F. Gilroy, J. R. 


= aly. ad 
6 Sates 


Price, J. Mackenzie, A. B. kal 
Richardson, Cc. A. McInerney, D. C. ey 
Sellery, A. C, 30. Hogan, F. J. 3 a 

15. Faulkner, J. A., B.A, Stewart, J. A. “al 
Lincoln, W. A. atl 
PASSED THE SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. iii 


T= 


Ainley, L. T., B.A. Lawson, G. BE. 
Ainley, W. E., B.A. Lincoln, W. A. 
Alford, H. J. Lippiatt, H. T. 
Atkinson, H. §S. Losier, A. J. 
Bailey, G. W. McDonald, S. H., B.A. Nay 
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Bentley, J. S., B.A, McGeachy, J. A. M. Hi] 
Black, C. McGrath, F. C. bit 
Blanchet, S. F. N. McInerney, D. C. AN 
Bonin, P. R. McIntosh, L. dec. . Tal 
Bromley, J. E. McKenty, F. ' ‘ ai 
Cary, W. H. McLachlan, D. C. ll, | 
Chamberlain, H. B. McLeod, J. A. ati 
Chaplin, H. L. Mackenzie, A. B, ie 
Charman, F. D. Martin, J.°¢., ‘at 
Chipman, W. W, Meakins, J. C. at 
| 


Coffin, J. W. Miller, C. i ai 
Cook, W. J. Miller, V. L., B.A. wa 


Crack, I. .E., B.A. Moore; FP: ©... “Bix. ; ni 
Crowell, B. C., B.A. Muir, K. C. Fi 

Cunningham, F. J. Munro, J. H. | | 
Dickson, <A. J. Munroe, H. E, aia 


Dillon, W. P. Murphy, H. H. Drie! 
Douglas, E. D., B.A. Nagle, S. M. Vea 
Doyle, F. H. B.A. Nathan, D. a 
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62 
Dine oT) FF Nelson, J. S. 
Eaton, C.. E. : mutter, . J. A... Bias 
Ernandez, J. A, O’Neill, J. M. 
Faulkner, J. A., B.A. Preston, C. E. 
Featherston, H. C. Price, J. 
Fisher, E. M. Ouain: Baz. 
Fisher, F., B.A. Rankin, A.C. 
Ford, H. S. Rawlings, W. T. 
wortin. Cy RE, BA, Reford, L. L. 
Fraser, §. Richardson, C. A. 
Bvene, J.>C,, A.B. Robinson, J. L. 
Geddes, R. W., B.A. Rogers, J: T., (B.A. 
Gibson, G. M. rogers, J. T., B.A. 
Gibson, R. Seifert, F. W., B.A. 
Gillis, J. E. Sellery, A. C. 
iilie. J. Tt. Shillington, R. N. W. 
Gilroy, .J. FR Sims, H A. 
Gormely, J. C. Slack, M. R. 
Graham, R. W. Smith, .C. ‘ M. 
Grant, N. P. Smith, W. A., B.A, 
Greenwood, W. T. Stewart, J. A. 
Gurd, R. D. Warren, J. G. 
Harrison, L. L., B.A. Warwick, W. 
Hawker, J. E. Waterman, C. 
Hogan, F. J. Wigle, C. A. 
Hotchkiss, E. A. Willmore, J. G. 
Howitt, H. O. Wilson, O. M. 
Johnson, J. G. W., B.A. Winder, J. B., B.A. 
Judson, A. H. Winfrey, W., B.L. 
Kerr, H. H. Wood, H. G. 
Keys, M. J. Wood, W. H. 
ming, R.;- BA. ¥Ye0,. EA h, 
Lamb, W. V. Yorston, F. P., M.A. 


Lauchland, L. C., B.A. 


In addition to those whose names appear on the above list, as 
having passed in all subject of the First Year, the following have 
passed in:— 


HISTOLOGY. 
Bleasdell, W. A. McDonald, J. A. Sweeney, J. L, B.A.. 
Halton; Ab 2 McNeill, W. C. Wotherspoon, H. 
Lacasse,. L. J. Pruyn, W. G. Wright, G. A. 


MackKid, L. §. 
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ANATOMY, 
Hunter, J. D. 
Inksetter, F. §, 

Bas sd 
MacCullum, J. D. G. 
MackKid, L. 8s. 


Billings, W..H., 
Cameron, A. B. 
Davidson, H. D. 
a i. D. B. 
Gunn, A. K. 


Lacasse, 


Hand, W. T. McLeod, W. A. 
Hughton, M. McMicking, A. BE. T. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Billings, W. H. Bunter). J.- Dp) 
Boulter, J. H. Lacasse, L. J. 
Davidson, H. D. McDonald, J. A. 
Gil Er. D.-B. McDonald, J. C. 
Hand, W. T. McLeod, W. A. 
Hughton, M, McNeill, W. C. 
CHEMISTRY. 


Hunter, J. BL. 
McDonald, J. C. 


Bleasdell, W. <A. 
Billings, W. H. 


Davidson, H. D. McLeod, W. A. 

my fF . 'D:. B, MecMicking, A. EB. T. 
Hand, W. ‘Ty. Marg”lese, O. 
Hughton, M. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Billings, W. H. 
Cameron, A. B, 
Dalton, J. T. 


Hughton, M. 
Hunter, J. D. 
Lacasse, L. J. 


Davidson, Ht. D. MacKid, L. S. 
a ED. .B. McDonald, J. C. 
Gunn, A. K. McLeod, W. A. 
Hand, W T. McMicking, A. E. T, 
Hare, W. G 

BIOLOGY. 
Covernton, C. F. Inksetter, F. S. 
Dalton, J. Lacasse, L. J. 


Davidson, N. D. Macdonald, J. P. 


Froomis, L. E. McCormick, J. P. 
Hare, W. G. McDonald, J. A. 
Hughton, M. McDonald, J. C. 
Humphrey, G. A. McDougall, W. L. 
Hunter, J. D. McLeod, W. A. 
BOTANY. 
‘Bleasdell, W. <A. McNeill, W. C. 
BACTERIOLOGY. 


Pruyn, W. G. Styles, W. A. L. 
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McNeill, W. C, oy 
Raftery, C. R. fai" 
Rilance, C. D. al 
Sweeney, J. L.. B.A. " i 
Willmore, J. G. = 
Wright, G. A. ip 
Young, G. J. ' wilh 
al 

MacKid, L. S. th 
Margolese, O. i 
Pruyn, W. G. 4) 
Ramsay, W. A. a 
Rilanee, C. D. BH 
Sibbald, J. P. M. ft 
aa | 

aa 

Rilance, C. D. Vth 
Sibbald, J. P. M. v4 bh 
Styles, W A. L. Hi 
Wotherspoon, H an | 
Wright, G. A, my it 
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Margolese, O. i) 
Raftery, C. R. Ht 
Rilance, C.D. Mit 
Styles, W. A. L. Ati 
Wotherspoon, H. tt 
Wright, G. A. Hi 
Young, G. J. a 
il 
Margolese, O, at 
Pruyn, W. G. a || 
Shaw, D. ent | 
Sibbald, J. P. M. mi 
Styles, W. A. L. cy 
Wright, G. A. Sie 
Yotine, .G;. J, + I} i 
nh 
Ay 
Scott, W. 1) Ae 
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Saculty of Comparatiue 


and Detervinary 


PASSED FOR THE 


O. T. Amyrauld: bd ve 


fork. 
PRIZES. 
Veterinary Medicine and fSurgery—O. T. 
Cattle Pathology—D. S. Tamblyn. 
Materia Medica—Geo. A. Kennedy. 
Anatomy—A. D. Harrington. 
Physiology—A. D. Harrington. 
Chemistry—A. D. Harrington. 


DEGREE 


oa 


b 
Science. 


GRADUATING CLASS. 


D.V.S. 
D. S. Tamblyn. 


Amyrauld. 


Extra Prizes—For the best essay read before the Veterinary Medical 


Association : ist, J. T. 
Amyrauld. 


Rork; 


STANDING OF THE 


2nd, D. 


SEVERAL 


Tamblyn: Sra, (Gres) 


SUBJECTS. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY.—THIRD YEAR. 

O. T. Amyrauld. oo aor. D. S. Tamblyn. 
CATTLE PATHOLOGY.—THIRD YEAR. 

DD. S. Tamblyn. be GS terk. O. T. Amyrauld. 


PATHOLOGY.—THIRD YBDAR. 


©. T. Amyrauld. Geo. A. 
W. Manchester. D. S. 


Kennedy. 
Tamblyn. 


di “Ty eOrks 


MATERIA MEDICA.—THIRD YEAR, 


Geo. A. Kennedy. 3 De Repk, 
W. Manchester. O. T. Amyrauld. 


ANATOMY.—SECOND YBAR. 


Blair. 


A. D. Harrington. WA. Aes 
H. Spear. 


S. Hadwen. Ww. 


D. S. Tamblyn. 


A. R: Douglas. 





PHYSIOLOGY.—SECOND YBAR. 


A. D. Harrington. S. Hadwen. W. Re Blaiz: 
A. R. Douglas. W. H. Spear. 


CHEMISTRY.—SECOND YEAR. 
A. D. Harrington. S. Hadwen. A. 
W R.. Blair: L. Doyle. 

W. #H. Spear. 


R. Douglas. 
A. Cs Aare: 


HISTOLOGY.—SECOND YEAR. 


S. Hadwen and W. R. Blair (equal). W. H. 
A. D. Harrington. L. Doyle. A. 


Spear. 

S. Clark. 
HISTOLOGY.—FIRST YEAR. 

Geo. Halcro Hugh Gaw. 

BOTANY. 


Hugh Gaw. 


CYNOLOGY. 
S. Hadwen. Hugh Gaw. A. S. Clark. 
W. R:. Blair. A. D. Harrington. O. T. Amyrauld. 
A. R. Douglas. D. S. Tamblyn. G. Halcro. 
W. H. Spear. Ji Ry ork: 





INDEX. 





l—MATRICULATION PAPERS. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 
Be, PATE Ts oad cas ca edeber ak ee wbdiak ) 
nt ST, Vale's b'n'd bcp 030% bee a wie aoe 
PPAPPETPOUIO! odo Siy ka vec, ¥ oR 4 s+ deb ES Ti te hae y 
LS Sa eae eR an eis ww s.edy 9 ge bayialede sale 29 
SPHERNISUT Ys acsce, ad ceqausdenns : 
PPORILION. 15 ate bale aa wk inigeg oa a eee aM Ae as 8 
MTAUON Dicata tire oag Cute ee ee rGhae we 4 ae 4 
Be tian. CALI er ose ied Wits diy ois oo wav sala cae. oe 3 
. ES IBGOEUNS aioe eas so 50094 F200 A UEY en ch ee 
LACGTECUTC. px svicd ees + Vitae Meese. Balen 5 
PED 0-5-0 a'n'b hoe Wwe clea seen bee cease ibs WEA rend 22 
Spree ys Patt. Dosey <-2 cae eh kts cc eee nie aie ate és 8 
? OA) Ee Vie pean Py ee ee Saini cat fers 10 
MOTO Sec ede ne ch aoe L RY Saabs eo arOls eT ee 24 
Greek Authors and Sight Trans......, .ces..cec sees. 19 
“¢ Grammar and Composition.......... nee | 
Matin Authore: 3.0.65. see cece ‘tp ees thabieg Mee ee lee 12 
‘¢ Grammar and Composition................ a a. 18 
‘a er rose and Sight. Trang ee ceic-ve ec Veet sabe to 16 
POI Saal sit' ¢ valbauere bh Seer ral Eta r aes Fests 30 
Physiography.... .. ere O46 We: ha 4 BOh. b's td alearmm ed eS al 28 
Trigonometry ..........+. $6690.09 4 SHON EK 0.0tig Wdbicle analy bs L] 
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Il.—EXHIBITION ANI) SCHOLARSHIP PAPERS, 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 


ExHipitions—Virst Year. 

nay Pa Ts 5 lbs wiwayies sy id lakecdt epee aids bd ete D4 
ss Marah theO-ilare. 9 wx Rlejeta tok Bibi Beach WON ke 56 
EP MAPRNEICIAS Oil's 0 GN EAD aldol say) isa CR NR nk a 54 
Hnglish Composition a ALBAN ES & bl orvaea ak teers wees 5Y 
a PERANTOAE 03 <ic6 Uo, ei akon wad weal eee 54 

- Literature (Migcadiay) se. ocean by cutee 58 

ee ws (BEION). 565-46 55) Coes Me ismina Be sated 57 

' . CBOTICS ) sous vac WA ke asda webatb ened s 58 
BROHGD a's oi and 6.0 se aCe Te Ue lp ae 'sie see neeeMidse ve paveny GOES 
RETEST gi EOE bse Baap bw ckideo 20's vs ey Wg tng ote ca aiemna teak 53 
sp wr.” ) ieee: Sie ieer eee wy PMI Med Se ures Materia eb a 6 at 5d 
ER Oe etl PL NOU frre ne RAG gS rire eis eat oh MC HE 
eENGIE TROGMS (55 bas keies: devs Siu eect eel edie Se 36 
ro! St, DPAMOMIOE coh Tchr) oes Oe eke eeeivin yg Ce eee 35 
KS “ e and Higher Comps..... 5 kh becield 43 








If INDEX, 


Latin Authors ......... PES ea (Siok w oe 033 Jus eae, eee 47 
“~ eeigher Comps. and: Sicht Trans,..0s. <5: c:.een 52 
** Prose and Sight TrANS:.... +> aR ner 5f 

Trigonometry..... dsbiw éalb a bs odip Be 0 0% 0060 b 0646 aR Rm 57 


lUxHIBITIONS—Second Year. 
Algebra eeneete ee @€e Oe 2 ees O86 28 6 86'S. 8 > o,/t SS Ore eee eee eee &] 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE, 
Wepnespay, Spr. 19TH :—9 To 10.30 A. M. 
(V.B.—Question 5 is compulsory.) 


Il. Give the plural of envoy, crisis, Turcoman, son-in-law, knight-errant ; 
the feminine of host, ezar, earl, drake, fox ; the second person singular of 
the past tense and the past participle of abide, chide, beseech, lay, tread. 


2. Define and illustrate : defective verb, clause, phrase, verb of incom- 


plete predication, weak verb, hybrid, passive voice, synonym. 


3. Classify pronouns, adjectives and adverbs, and give, when possible, two 


examples of each class. 


4. Correct or justify, giving your reasons :— 

(#) I expected to have seen the Bank paying in gold and silver. 

(6) Each of these classes of the human race has desires, fears and 
conversation peculiar to itself; cares which another cannot feel and 
pleasures which he cannot partake. 

(c) Anthea was content to call a coach and crossed the brook, 

(d) Another magistrate reports several robberies of arms in the parishes 
of Skull and Kilmoe. 

(¢) The Minister of the King of the Netherlands claimed: the pictures 


belonging to his Sovereign, equally with those of other powers. 


5. (a) Parse and analyse: 
He fills with his power all their hearts to the brim, 
Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and him ? 
(6) Write a compound sentence consisting of two complex sentences, 
each of which contains a noun, anadjective and an adverbial clause. Specify 


the clauses so written. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19TH :—MoRNING, 10.30 To 12. 
Notse.—The candidate will answer any sz questions. 


1. Give a list, in chronological order, of the different territorial divi- 
Sions which existed in Britain between the time of the Romans and the 


Norman Conquest. 
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2. Sketch the reign of Henry I. 
3. What part did Britain take in the Crusades ? 


4. Describe that portion of the Hundred Years’ War which falls in the 
15th century. 


5. Examine the reign of Henry VIII, from the standpoint of foreign 
politics. 


6. Detail the events of the decade, 1640-1650. 


7. Name the great English statesmen of the 13th century in order of 
time, 


8. Write what you know of English industrial progress since 1775. 


DICTATION, 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 


D This ribaldry composed in a garret on the Danube, for the entertain- 
ment of a day, will be preserved by the scribblers of Germany in their 
monthly, quarterly, and annual journals; will be by the writers of the 
rest of Europe chronicled as an authentic document, and will finally 
receive endless durability in earefully written histories, intended ,to go 

| down to the latest posterity, as accurate pictures of the present times. 
| Strangers will defame my character to all future ages, and not one of my 
countrymen will waste a drop of ink in my vindication. Ah! why wag 
I cast among so vile a race ? why was [ born in such a miserable epoch ? 
I had some generosity, some honest pride, some noble sentiments in my 
composition, and it was only when [L found modesty confounded with 
incapacity and humility considered as meanness; when I saw virtue excite 
more distrust than vice, and successful vice usurp the praise of virtue, 
) that I cast off qualities which could only prove stumbling-blocks in my 
way, and that like the rest I became insidious, vindictive and faithless— 
but on others fall the weight of my sing; on others, the responsibility of 
my good dispositions depraved ! 
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MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSTTION. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. L9TH:—2.30 ro 5.30 P.M. 


(Candi lates may take either Section J. or Section Il. Ali Can lidates 
must take Section ha & except those who have CnLeTEe 1 for First Y, ar 
Exhibitions. Write the answers on each author in separate books.) 


[. 
A. Scorr: The Lady of the Lake. 


1. Give an outline account of the events Contained in Canto I. (The 
Chase), or Canto II]. (The Gathering). 


2. Discuss the character of Ellen, or of Fitz-James, with illustrative quo- 
tations from the text of the poem. 

3. Write explanatory notes on :—The Lady of the Bleeding Heart, coro- 
nach, shallop, mavis, Stout Earl William, Snowdoun’s Knight is Scotland’s 
King. 

4. In what metre are the narrative and descriptive parts of this poem 
written ? Scan eight consecutive typical verses. Explain the nature of the 
Spenserian stanza. 

5. lilustrate from the poem :— 

(a) Clan feeling. 
(4) Scottish admiration of manly courage. 


(¢) Seott’s genius in relating a well-constructed story. 


B. TENNYSON : Selections. 


- 


(This paper may be taken instead of A.) 
Give some account of Tennyson’s literary life. 


2. State Tennyson’s characteristics ag a poet. Illustrate them from the 
poems prescribed, and say with precision whence each illustration is taken. 


3. In eight or ten lines to each,sketch the course of any three of the long, 


er poems you have studied. 
4, Refer to its poem and to its context each of the following extracts :— 
(a) And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 
(4) The last great Englishman is low. 
(¢) I have only done my duty as a man is bound to‘do. 


(d) He is Lut a landscape painter 
And a village maiden she. 


1) be 
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(e) Strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
(7) Let me go; take back thy gift 
(g) ‘I am half-sick of shadows.’ 
(h) A brow of pearl 
Tressed with redolent ebony. 
(2) The sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 
(j7) And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the sum- 
mer sea, 


C. SHaxsprerRe: Richard 11. 


1, Quote and scan twenty consecutive lines of the play. 


2. Contrast the characters of Richard and Bolingbroke. 
3. Explain the following passages, and say by whom and on what oc¢a- 
sion they are spoken :— 
(a) Within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antie sits, 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 
(6) ’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 


And that my fortune runs against the bias. 


(c) Our scene is alter’d from a serious thing, 
And now chang’d to “ The Beggar and the King,” 
(d) Hail, royal prince! 
Thanks, noble peer ; 
The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 
(e) England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. 
CF) Now for our Irish wars : 
We must supplant those rough rugheaded kerns, 
Which live like venom where no venom else 


But only they have privilege to live. 
If. 
D. Lonerettow : Selections. 


1. Give an outline of the story of Hvangeline, and write a short paragraph 
on the topography of the poem, 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS, vf 


. 2. Giving eight or ten lines to each, sketch the course of the following 
poems: 


(a) The Wreck of the Hesperus. 
(6) The Warden of the Cinque Ports. 


(e) Excelsior, 


Refer to its poem and to its context each of the following extracts :— 
(2) Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
(6) The dead lay in his shroud of snow. 
(¢) Let the dead past bury its dead ! 
(¢) Not as a child shall we again behold her, 
(e) And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear. 
(7) For he spake of Ruth the beautiful 
And still I thought of thee, 
(J) Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm-yards, 
(h) The light-house,—the dismantled fort— 
The wooden houses, quaint and brown. 
@) And through the window panes on floor and panel 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 


(7) “ Last night the moon had a golden ring.” 
ee oa 
re 


EK, Worpsworraj: Selections. 


1. What do you know regarding Wordsworth’s education and habits ? 


+ 


2, State the characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry, and illustrate them 


from the poems you have read, 


3. Quote or give the sabstance of two of Wordsworth’s sonnets, 


a | 


4, Refer to its poem and to its context each of the following extracts : — 


(a) A perfeet Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 


(5) And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face, 


(¢) If Thought and Love desert us, from that day 
Let us break off all commerce with the Muse, 


(d) Dear God! the very houses seem asleep. 
(e) Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart, 


(7) A Life, A Presence like the Air, 
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(gy Oft have I seen it muffled up from harm, 
In close self shelter, like a Thing at rest. 
(A) There is madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine, 


(2) They were thy chosen music, Liberty ! 


(y) Be mine, in hours of fear 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here. 
IL. 


COMPOSITION, 


Write an essay of not less than three pages on one of the following sub- 
jects :— 
A. A Summer Outing. 
B. Books of Adventure, 


©. Sincerity. 





GEOMETRY. 
MATHEMATICS, PART IT. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDIOINE. 
TurspDAy, SEPTEMBER 18TH aint 9 To 12. 


1. Triangles upon the same base, and between the same parallels, are 
equal to one another. 


(a) If P be a point in a side AB of a parallelogram ABCD, and PC, 
PD be joined, the triangles PAD, PBC are together equal to the tri- 
angle PDC. 


2. Bisect a given triangle by a straight line drawn from a given point 


in one of the sides. 


‘3. If.a straight line be divided into any two parts, the ,square on the 
whole line is equal to the squares on the two parts together with twice 
. he rectangle contained by the parts. 


(«) In a triangle, whose vertical angle is a right angle, a straight 
line is drawn from the vertex perpendicular to the base. Shew that the 
rectangle contained by the segments of the base is equal to the square 

R on the perpendicular. 


4. To divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle 
contained by the whole and one of the parts shall be equal to the square 
on the other part. 








MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 9 


5. To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilinear figure. 


6. To draw a straight line from a given point, either without or on the 
circumference, which shall touch a given circle. 


(a) If a quadrilateral ABCD be described about a circle, shew that 
thesum of AB and CD is equal to the sum of AD and BC. 


7. Ifa straight line touch a circle, and from the point of contact a 
straight line be drawn cutting the circle, the angles made by this line 
with the line touching the circle are equal to the angles in the alternate 
segments of the circle. 


8. If from any point without a circle two straight lines be drawn, one 
of which cuts the circle, and the other touches it, the rectangle contain- 
ed by the whole line which cuts the circle and the part of it without the 
circle will be equal to the square on the line which touches it. 


MATHEMATICS, PART I. 
ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCLENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
‘T'uespay, Sept. 18TH :—ArFrEeRNOoON, 2 TO 5. 
1. Resolve into factors :— 
(a) a? —Ta +12 
(b) a? —a — 156 
(c) 4e2+1lla—3 
(d)attary? ty! 


(e) x7 — 2a +1 — a’*® — 4ab — 4b? 
a 
2, Simplify :— 
{ a? —ax+ x? a2 + ax + 3) a? — x?» 
a—x atz ee ) 
Find the value of 
y+ 2 ig ee ct y 





(x —y)(x% — 2) (yY—2z) (y—-@ 
3. Solve the following equations : 


(1) ae x + ack 
x+2 xt+o 








: 
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‘ 1 B 
(2) L c— L y=4; i rit —~ yrs. 
2 5 7 L5 
(By 8 Lhe 
+2 | 


x—] 


(4) x27 +y?=180;4%—y=6. 


’ 


(5) Va43t+vx = 5. 


miles apart, setting out at the same time, are 


4. Two persons, 27 
together in-9 hours if they walk in the same direction, but in 3 hours 
if they walk in opposite directions: find their rates of walking. 

5. Two rectangles contain the same area, 480 square yards. The 
difference of their lengths is 10 yards, and of their breadths 4 yards ; 
find their sides. 
3a 4x ; - 22 
+ J@ 


> . an > ee” . 
6. Find the square root of 12a” + 4 — 6a?" + 4@ 


Find the value of 2/363 — 5 948 + /j99 
9 9 
34/2 —] 


Rationalize the denominator of _ 


34/2 +1 


7. Simplify -—~ = —— 
pony ape Ze + Lose 
? 


8. What principal will give $616, simple interest in 54 years at 63 
per cent.? 

9. A cubic foot of water weighs 1000 oz., find the weight of a reet- 
angular block of gold 20.32 cm. in length, 5.08 cm. in thickness and 
7.62 cm. in breadth, the weight of a mass of gold being 19.26 times 


the weight of an equal bulk of water. 


MATHEMATICS, PART II. 
ARTS AND APPLIED SCIENCK. 
GEOMETRY. 


99 


mirDUe 


Fripay, SepremMBer 21st :—Mornine, 9 To 1 


1. Describe a circle about a given triangle. 
If the inscribed and circumscribed circles of a triangle have the 


same centre, show that the triangle is equilateral, and that the dia- 
meter of the circumscribed circle is double that of the inscribed 


circle. 


sane BRT? lie Cote! 
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. 2. Inscribe a regular quindecagon in a given circle. 
; 7 


3. If one side of a triangle be produced, and the exterior angle so 
formed be bisected by a straight line-which cuts the base produced, 
the segments between the bisector and the extremities of the base 
shall have the same ratio as the remaining sides of the triangle have. 
Show how a given straight line may be divided both internally 


and externally in a given ratio. 


4. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of 


their homologous sides. 
If the lengths of two of the homologous sides are 8 and 4, what is 


the ratio of the triangles? 
ALGEBRA. 
5. Find a mean proportional to (a + 6)? and (a—0)2. 


6. Find the sum of any number of terms of a Geometrical Pro- 
gression, and deduce the sum of an infinite Geometrical Series. 
If the sum of a Geometrical Progression to infinity is m times the 


l 


first term, show that the common ratio is | — = 


7. When are three quantities in Harmonical Progression ? 

lf a line AB be divided internally at C and externally at D, so 
that AC: CB: AD: DB, show that AC, AB and AD are in Har- 
monical Progression. 

8. How many numbers can be formed from the digits 1, 2, 3, 4, 5? 
How many from 1,2, 3,4,0? 

9, Expand (2 + x)* by the Binomial Theorem, and find three terms 
of the expansion of (2 + a) 3. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

10. Give the signs of the following -—(1) sin 100°, (2) cos 200°, 
(3) tan 300°, (4) cot 400°, (5) sec 500°, (6) cosec 600°. 

ll. Express the ratios of 180° — A and those of 180° + A in terms 
of those of A. 


12. Prove the following :— 
(1) tan? A — sin? A = sin* A sec A, 
(2) cos (A + B) = cos A cos B — sin A Sin B, 
(3) sin 80° — sin 20° = sin 40°. 
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13; Show that: — 

3 win Tod. 2 tan A 
Ap EG 1 + tan? A 
|] — tan? A 


fy > ¥ ‘) 7 ~ 
(2) cos 2 A > 
1 4 tan? A 


> 


2 tan A 


(3) tan 2 A "yn ‘ . 
(9) tan l—tan? A 


LATIN AUTHORS. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE, 
Monpay, SeeremMBeR 17tH:—9 TO Ll A.M. 


Nore.—Candidates for Matriculation will translate (explaining the 
erammatical constrection of words printed in italics) any two of the 


following sections (A), (B), (C). Candidates for First Year Exhibi- 
tions will do (A), (B) and (C). 


(A) Caesar, De BELLo Gattico [ and II, or 
Carsar, De Betto Gatuico V and VI. 


Hodem die ab exploratoribus certior factus hostes sub monte con- 
sedisse milia passuum ab ipsius castris octo, qualis esset natura mon- 
tis et qualis in circuitu ascensus qui cognoscerent misit. Renuntia- 
tum est faciiem esse. De tertia vigilia T. Labienum legatum pro 
praetore cum duabus legionibus et his ducibus qui iter cognoverant 

Rie, summum iugum montis ascendere iuhet ; quid sui consilii sit osten- 

| dit. Ipse de quarta vigilia eodem itinere quo hostes ierant ad eos 
contendit equitatumque omnem ante se mittit. P. Considius, qui ré 
militaris peritissimus habebatur, et in exercitu L. Sullae et postea 
in M. Crassi fuerat, cum exploratoribus praemittitur.—Bk. I. 


Legionis nonae et decima> milites, ut in sinistra parte acie con 
stiterant, pilis emissis cursu ac lassitudine exanimatos vulneribus- 
que confectos Atrebates (nam his ea pars obvenerat) celeriter ex loco 
superiore in flumen compulerunt et transire conantes insecuti gladiis 
magnam partem eorum impeditam interfecerunt. Ipsi transire 
flumen non dubitaverunt, et in. locum iniquum progressi rursus 
resistentes hostes redintegrato proelio in fugam coniecerunt. Item 
alia in parte diversae duae legiones, undecima et octava, profligatis 
Veromanduis, quibuscum erant congressi, ex loco superiore in ipsis 
fluminis ripis proeliabantur.—Bkx. IT. 





q 
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Hac in utramque partem disputatione habita cum a Cotta primis- 
que ordinibus acriter resisteretur, Vincite, Inguit, si ita vultis, 
Sabinus, et id clariore voce ut magna pars militum exaudiret: neque 
is Sum, inquit, qui gravissime ex vobis mortis periculo terrear: hi 
Sapient, et si gravius quid acciderit, abs te rationem reposcent; qui, 
si per te liceat, perendino die cum proximis hibernis coniuncti com- 
munem cum reliquis belli casum sustineant, non reiecti et relegati 


Jonge ab ceteris ant ferro aut fame intereant.—Bk. V. 


Germani desperata expugnatione castrorum, quod nostros iam 
constitisse in munitionibus videbant, cum ea praeda quam in silvis 
deposuerant trans Rhenum sese receperunt. Ac tantus fuit etiam 
post discessum hostium terror. ut ea nocte, cum C. Volusenus missus 
cum equitatu ad castra venisset, fidem non faceret adesse cum inco- 
lumi Caesarem exercitu. Sic omnium animos timor praeoccupa- 
verat’ ut paene alienata mente deletis omnibus copiis equitatum 
[tantum] se ex fuga recepisse dicerent, neque incolumi exercitu 
Germanos castra Oppugnaturos fuisse contenderent. Quem timorem 
Caesaris adventus sustulit—Bk. VI. 


(B) Virein, Annerp"l, or II, or V, or VI. 


Oli subridens hominum sator atque deorum 
Vultu, quo caelum tempestatesque serenat, 

oscula libavit natae; dehine talia fatur: 

Parce metu, Cytherea; manent immota tuorum 
fata tibi ; cernes urbem et promissa Lavini 
moenia, sublimemque feres ad sidera caeli 
magnanimum Aenean; neque me sententia vertit. 


Hune Pheenissa tenet Dido, blandisque. moratur 
Vocibus ; et vereor, quo se Iunonia vertant 
Hospitia; haud tanto cessabit cardine rerum. 
Quocirca capere ante dolis et cingere Jamma 
Reginam: meditor, ne quo se numine mutet ; 

Sed maygno Aeneae mecum teneatur amore. 

Qua facere id possis, nostram nunc’ accipe mentem ! 
Regius accitu cari genitoris ad urbem 

Sidoniam puer ire parat, mea maxima cura.—Bx. I, 


Aique ubi iam patriae perventum ad limina sedis 
antiquasque domos, genitor, quem tollere in altos 
optabam primum montes, primumque petebam, 
abnegat excisa vitam producere Troia 
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exsiliumque pati. Vos 0, quibus integer aevi 
sanguis, ait, solidaeque suo stant robore vires, 
vos agitate fugam 

Me si caelicolae volwissent ducere vitam, 

has mihi servassent sedes. Satis una superque 
vidimus excidia, et captae superavimus urbi. 

Sic 0, sic positum affati discedite corpus. 

Ipse manu mortem inveniam : miserebitur hostis, 
exuviasque petet. Facilis iactura sepuleri. 

Iam pridem invisus divis et inutilis annos 
demoror, ex quo me divum pater atque hominum rex 
fulminis afflavit ventis, et contigit igni.—Bkx. II. 


Haec fatus, duplicem ex humeris reiecit amictum, 
et magnos membrorum artus, magna ossa lacertosque 
exuit, atque ingens media consistit arena. 
Tum satus Anchisa cestus pater extulit aequos, 
et paribus palmas anborum innexuit armis. 
Constitit in digitos extemplo arrectus uterque, 
| brachiaque ad superas interritus extuli auras. 
} Abduxere retro longe capita ardua ab ictu ; 
immiscentque manus manibus, pugnamque lacessunt, 
Ille peduny melior mofu fretusque iuventa, 
hic membris et mole valens; sed tarda trementi 
genua labant; vastos quatit aeger anhelitns artus.—Bx. Y:. 


Ecce gubernator sese Palinurus agebat : 
qui Libyco nuper cursu, dum sidera servat, 
exciderat puppi mediis eftusus in undis. 
| Hunc ubi vix multa maestum cognovit in umbra, 
sic prior alloquitur: Quis te, Palinure, deorwm 
eripuit nobis, medioque sub aequore mersit ? 
Dic age. Namque mihi, fallax haud ante repertus, 
hoc uno responso animum delusit Apollo, 
qui fore te pontg incolumem, fines que canebat 
é venturum Ausonios. Kn haec promissa fides est ? 
Ille autem : Neque te Phoebi cortina fefellit, 
dux Anchisiada, nec me deus aequore mersit. 
Namque gubernaclum, multa vi forte revulswm, 
cui datus haerebam custos, cursusque regebam, 
praecipitans traxi mecum.—Bk. V 


‘ 
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(C) Cicero, In Caritivam IfI, 1V., or 
Horace, Opes III, or 


Tacirus, AGRICOLA. 


Ac ne longum sit, (Juirites, tabellas proferri lussimus, quae a 


< 


quoque dicebantur datae. Primum ostendimus Cethego signum : 


| cognovit. Nos linum incidimus: legimus. Erat scriptum ipsius 


manu Allobrogum senatui et populo, sese, quae eorum legatis con- 
Jirmasset, esse facturum: orare, it item illi facerent, quae sibi 
legati eorum recepissent. Tum Cethegus, qui paullo ante aliquid 
tamen de gladiis ac sicis. quae apud ipsum erant deprehensae, res- 
pondisset dixissetque, se semper bonorum ferramentorum studiosum 
fuisse, recitatis litteris debilitatus atque abiectus, conscientia con- 
victus, repente conticuit.—In Car. III. 


Cogitate quantis laboribus fundatum imperium, quanta virtute 
stabilitam libertatem, quanta deorum! benignitate auctas exaggera- 
lasque fortunas, una nox paene delerit. Id ne umquam posthac 
non modo non confici, sed ne cogitari quidem possit a civibus, 
hodierno die providendum est. Atque haee non ut vos, qui mihi 
studio paene praecurritis, excitarem, locutus sum; sed ut mea VOX, 
quae debet esse in re publica princeps, officio functa consulari, 
videretur.—In Car. IV. 

Ofons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 
dulci digne mero, non sine floribus, 
cras donaberis haedo, 
cul frons turgida cornibus, 


primis et venerem et proelia destinat ; 
frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
rubro sanguine rivos 


lascivi suboles greg 


i8. 

Te flagrantis atrox hora caniculae 

nescit tangere;.tu frigus amabile 
fessis vomere tauris 


praebes et pecori vago. 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
saxis, unde loquaces 
lymphae desiliunt tuae. 


Horace, Odes ITI. 
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primendo, egregiam famam pact 


Haec primo statim anno com 
intolerantia priorum haud minus 


circumdedit; quae vel incuria vel 
quam bellum timebatur. Sed ubi aestas advenit, contracto exercitu, 


multus in agmine laudare modestiam, disiectos coercere : loca castris 
silvas ipse praetentare ; et nihil interim apud 
bitis excursibus popularetur ; atque, 
irritamenta pacis ostentare, 


ipse capere, aestuar 1a ac 
hostes quietum pati, quo minus su 


ubi satis terruerat, parcendo rursus 
Quibus rebus multae civitates, quae in illum diem ex aequo egerant, 


datis obsidibus, iram posuere, et praesl idiis castellisque cireumdatae 


tanta ratione curaque, ut nulla ante Britanniae nova pars illacessita 


transierit.— Tacitus, Agricola. 


eee 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT 
SIGHT. 


ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE 
MoNDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—9 TO II A.M. 


Note.—This paper is intended for those only who do not offer the 
Candidates for matriculation will do one passage 


prescribed books, 
eandidates for Exhibitions will do the whole 


from each section ; 
paper. 
A. 

If you have been. persuaded to pardon him his offences, and not to 
exact punishment for so many crimes, would anyone impute that to 
youas a fault, or taunt you with your clemency and gentlenes ss? It 
might perhaps have been better not to have listened to prayer; but 
error is one thing, wrong: doing another. 


{t is gene rally agreed among historians that this King, trained by 
toil and adenatoane” to bear with patience the frowns of fortune 
showed in the midst of disaster and ruin the same character as in 


prosperity. 


B. 


Advenit, o socii, nunc aheundi tempus e vita, quam reposcenti 
naturae, ut debitor bonae fidei, redditurus exsulto: non ut quidam 
opinantur, afflictus et moerens : philosophorum sententia perdoctus, 
quantum .corpore sit beatior animus, et contemplans, quoties con- 
ditio melior a deteriore secernitur, laetandum esse potius, quam 
dolendum ; illud quoque advertens, quod etiam dii caelestes quibus- 





| 
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dam piissimis mortem lanquam summum proemium persolverunt. 
Sempiternum veneror numen, quod non clandestinis insidiis, nec 
onga morborum asperitate, vel damnatorum fine decedo: sed in 
medio corsu florentium gloriarum hune merui clarum e mundo di 
gressum. Aequoenim judicio juxta timidus est et ignavus, qui, 


cum non oportet, mori desiderat, et qui refugiat, cum sit Opportun- 
um, Ammianus Mareellinus. 


fai senior Ladon Tiberinae nauta carinae 
Proxima dilectis rura paravit aquis. 

Quae cum saepe vagus premeret torrentibus undis 
Tibris et hiberno rumperet arva lacu, 

Emeritam puppim, ripa quae stabat in alta, 
Implevit saxis opposuitque vadis,. y 

Sic nimias avertit aquas. Quis credere posset ? 
Auxilium domino mersa carina 'tulit. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
Monday, Serremper Lite :—11 ro 12 a.m. 


Note.— Candidates for Matriculation will do l.; candidates for Exhi- 
bitions will do I. ant II. 


Condita civitate, quam ex nomine suo Romam vocavit, haec fere egit, 
Multitudinem finitimorum in civitatem recepit ; centum ex senioribus le- 
git, quorum consilio omnia ageret, quos senatores nominavit propter se- 
hectutem, Tum, cum uxores ipse et populus suus non haberent, invitavit 
ad spectaculum ludorum vicinas urbi Romaeé nationes atque’ earum virgi- 
hes rapuit. Commotis bellis propter raptarum iniuriam, Caeninense 
vicit, Sabinos, Veientes. Haec omnia oppida urbem cingunt. Et cum, 
orta subito tempestate non comparuisset, anno regni tricesimo septimoad 
deos tranisse creditus est et consecratus. Deinde Romae per quinos dies 
senatores imperaverunt, et his regnantibus annus unus completus est. 


Il. 


Tam gravis aequabat luctus et mutua Mavors 

Funera; caedebant pariter pariterque ruebant 

Victores victique ; neque his fuga nota. neque illis. 
: Di lovis in tectis iram miserantur inanem 


2 


ay 
ear 
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Amborum, et tantos mortulibus esse labores ; 
Hine Venus, hince contra spectat;Saturnia luno. 
Pallida Tisiphonemedia inter milia saevit. 

At vero ingentem quatiens Mezentius bastam 
Turbidus ingreditur campo. Quam magnus Orion. 
Cum pedes incedit medii per maxuma Nerei 
Stagna viam scindens, humero supereminet nndas, 
Aut, summis referens annosam montibus ornum, 
Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit : 
Talis se vastis infert Mezentius armis. 

Huic contra Aeneas, speculatus in agmine longo, 
Obvius ire parat. 





LATIN GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 17TH:—2 To 4 P.M, 

I, LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Notrr.— Candidates for Matriculation will answer the first seven ques- 
tions ; candidates for Exhibitions, questions 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 


1. Decline rez, corpus; vir liber; unus quisquam (marking by the usual 
sign all long vowels), 


2. Write down the Nom. Sing. of ossis, pectore, noclis, itineris ; the Gen, 
Sing. of fidius ; the Dat. Pl. of deus; and the Voc. Sing. of mes: 


3. Give the principal parts of eo, refero, premo, figo, loguor, pertimeseo, 
requtiro. 


4. Give the Imperative Pres. of sum; the Fut. Indie. Act. of dieo; the 


Imperf. Indic. of proswm; the Pres. Subj. Act. of fero; all the Participles , 
with meanings, of /ogwor. . 


5, Give the Comparative and Superlative of altws, prudens, acer, facilis. 
male, pulchre. | 


6. Distinguish the Objective and Subjective Genitive, and give ex- 
amples. 


7. State clearly the principles of syntax that explain the following con- 
structions : nihil erat rediqud ; vir summae virtutis ; laudator temports actt i 
Caesar a Bruto interfectus es 


8. Distinguish between the Pure$Perfect Tense and the Historical Per- 
fect ; between the Imperfect and Historical Perfect. 


~~ A, 
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9. Are both of the following sentences grammatically correct ? 
(@) Caesarem plus amamus quam Pompeium. 
(4) Caesarem plus amamus Pompeio. 
May either of these give rise to ambiguity ? 


10. Give the general rule of Sequence of Tenses, and some modifications 
to which this rule is subject. 


Il. LATIN COMPOSITION. 


[Candidates for Matriculation will translate into Latin the first five 
sentences ; candidates for Exhibitions wall omit the first three. 


1, After the death of Orgetorix, the Helvetii determined to emigrate. 
2, On the appointed day all came to the bank of the Rhone. 


3. Here they settled, and drove out the Gauls, who used to inhabit 


‘ss places. 


4. When Caesar had set out from Rome, he hastened to Geneva. 


5. It is uncertain where they started trom, and when they will reach 
the city. 


6. At the break of day he drew up all his forces and marshalled them 
ina double line. | 


1. The auxiliaries he stationed in the centre, and waited to see what 
plan the enemy would adopt. 


8. If the Romans should begin to retreat, they intended to attack them 
since they would be encumbered in their march. 





GREEK—XENOPHON AND SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
“ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
Monpay, SepremBer 247TH :—MorNING, 9 To 12, 
N.B.— Question 4 must be attempted by every candidate: 


1. Translate, explaining the constructions underlined — 


A / “ ~ 
(a) Kat 4 HNTHp ocuvérpaTtey aiT@ TavTa, @oTe Bact- 


\ a ¢ \ > a , 
hes Tis wep Tpos éauTov ertBours ovK noOavero. Tisca- 





/ a \ 
Pépver Sé évd wile TOXEMOUVYTA aUTOV audl Ta oTpaTevmaTa 
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cm cr > 4 By f \ 

daTravav: Bote ovdev HYOeTO avT@Y TOAEMOUYTWY. Kab 
\ c rR : ] 7 \ , / PS \) tal 

yap oO IKdpos ATETTELTTE TOUS YLYVOMEVOUS OAD MOUS BactrEl 

> A ; . / 5 7 ” 

éx Tov TOAcoY @Y Ticoadepyis ETUyYVYaAVEV EXOD. 


7 i ' \ ‘ f~ Pa \ 
(b) €xaXeve O€ Kal TOUS Miadntov toAdLtopKovvTas Kab 


\ ‘> > / \ ’ a , c / 
Tous duyaoas ExENEVTE TUV AVTW otpateved Oat, UTI OO VY OME- 
5 as ; a / : 3 9 «A > f \ 
VOS aUTOLS, EL KANWS KaTaT pakeElev Eb A ETTPATEVETO, /41) 


; , 3 \ Lf ; 
mpocbev mavoccOar Tplv autos KaTayayol OLK@OE. 





o > . / e 7 / e/ \ 
(c) TH O€ VaTEpaia Kev ayyEeros LEYoV OTL NECAOLT@S 
~ , \ v 5 4 DTA ev X , P 
éin LvevvEedis TA AKPA, ETEL noeto, oTt TO Mev@vos otpa- 
wed 3 r / > v a > , \eo 
Teva Hon ev Kidtxia Av elow TMV Opewy Kal OTL TpurpeLs 
v / 5 > > , 7 = F mt 
NKOVE TeptTT AEOVT AS AT lewvias ELS KivtKciav Tapov 


4 Ow 7, \ , wf - yy 
éyovta Tas Aakedatmoviwv Kal avTOU Kupou. 


\ ¢ lal , { A ’ 
(d) érrel dé vpets ov Botrecbe cupmTropeverOat avaykKn 

ss OR rae Q/ fs rp f A 5) x 
dn) prow i) Umas tpodovta TH Kupou Pirig ypnaar. i) Tpos 
. os Pg 4 ¢ A 27 ’ \ Ss r 
éxeivov wWevodpmevov pel” vuw@v Léval. €l BEV O7 dikata 

’ sD e / > 9S t “ \ ol 
TOLNoW OVK 00a, aLPNTOMaL O OVUY LMAaS Kal vv Upiv OTL 


* / / 4 
av én Tetcopmal, 


(e) pupartes yap Tovs troppupous KaVOUS OTroU ETUYED 
&eaotos ésTNK@sS, levTO waoTrep AV Spapot TIS TreEpl ViKNS 
Kai pdda KaTa Tpavovs ynddhov, ExovTes TOUTOUS TE TOUS 
roduTenrcis YiT@VAS Kal Tas ToKiAas avakupisas, Evot OE 
Kal otperTous mepl Tois Tpaxnrols Kal Yéedva epl Tois 
yepaiv: evOus dé ody TovToLS elamrninoavTes eis TOV 1THAOV 
darrov 7) @ tis av q@eto petewmpous e&exdpuioay Tas 
apakas. | | 


, al s 7S la e / 
(f) @ate ob TOTO dédoLKa it) OvK eX@ OTL OM ExATT 





“ 7 > / \ \ I] v7 € 7 = 
Tov hirav, av ev yévnTal, ANAG M1) OVK EX@ LKAVOUS, O18 


do. 





. > as t , \ > b ] ra) 4 
(g) ef dé teva open Sevvov dvra olKovepmov éx Tov SiKatou 


v f \ / 
Kat kataocKkevalovTa TE NS aPXOL KOpas Kab T poo ddous 





Ss ES ay ee ——— 

hi 

; 
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lal ch QY / s\ , 5 /. \ ; 
MMOVVTA, OVvOEVA av Twirote adelreTO, Arr Ge) T NEl@ 





S/d PAR ; +e ; ) r Yo ’ ~ tm} 
MTPOTEOLOOV’ WaoTE Kal NOEWS ETOVOUY Ka} Gappa NEWS EXT OD- | 
\ “A 5 , 9S e rer ; 4 
TO Kab @ €7EeTTATO av TIS HKLOTAa Wupov EX PUTTTEV" Ov yap 
b0ovay trois pavepos trovTOvaLW epaiveTo, ardra TT Ei pw Le- 3 ‘ 
lal lod rc. ’ / , 
vOS yonaoOat Tois TeV AT OKPUTTTOMEVOV vpn Lact. 


2. In the above extracts parse the following words giv- 


lemme in 


Ing principal parts of verbs >—1 x Geto —atrétreumre—inro- 
OXOMEVOS—KaTAayayot—nKev—EXOLTIDS en —nKove—Tret- a] 


v at f 5 ; 
TOMAL—ETUVEV— Opa wol—aetheTO—ExpuTrTeD, 


3. Mention the books written by Xenophon and sive 
the period of his activity. 


4, Translate :— ii | 


r \ #9 \ Yas 7d ¢ 69 ; f ; 4 » 7 
Kai NV [LEV O€LAN 709, Ol O EKEXEVOV avTOUS eu“mayovras 
TopevesOar. Kal Tov iyeudva dnoavtes trabdabiddacw 
bd a ‘ / } \ , a ‘r ‘ v H 
autos Kat ovvTievtae THY wev viKTA, nV XaBwot TO aKpov | 
TO yvwpolov duratrrav, aya b€ th *Hudoa 77 TaNTIiyyt ete | 
Kop Tre, cf 7 HMEpa TH riy’y al 
/ \ \ \ v >/ >] / \ a 
onMaweiv Kal Tovs pev dvw dvtas tévat él ToOds KaTeyov- 
4 4 7 >] \ \ f 5 f la 
Tas THY pavepay Ex Bac, avTor b€ ounBonOnoew éx Baivor- ) . 


a 


e ¢ , ; n , ¢ 4 i 
TES WS av OUVMVTAL TAVLOTA, TaAUTa ovvléuevot OL [LEV Hi 


S 


Ht 
> , A c / \ 7 \ > ? be 
emopevovta TAHOos ws ducyirioty Kal vdwp word yy €& { 

wn ~ w 5 \ » , te =~ 1 
oupavod, evopay be Exoav Tos dticOodiraxas Hryeiro 


\ \ \ ¥ c/ - Ys Dh 0 2 e A i . 
Tpos THY havepav exPacw, dws Ta’Ty TH 6d@ of TOrEuLA at 
| 


‘ n~ \ ¢ , / a , 
Tpoo ey oLev TOV VOUVY Kat WS MarLoTa AaGoLeEY OL TTEPLLOV TES 


—_ So 


GREEK GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. ia 

ARTS AND APPLIED SCIENCK. yal 

MoNDAY, SepremBirn 241TH:— AFTERNOON, 2 TO-5. | | f 
A.—COMPOSITION. 

1, On the hill stood a ratriage in which Pausanias with 

two others was escaping from the city toward the sea. | Hit 
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2, Persuaded by messengers he marched fourteen 
days and came to the river. 

3. When the generals were killed the soldiers were at 
a loss what to do, 

4, Going home he found the soldiers, some lying by the 
road, others ready to desert. 

5 Tt was announced from the king that ships would be 
present and that he himself would after this send for the 
Greeks. 

B.—GRAMMAR. 

1. Give Genitive Singular, Acc. Plur. and Gender of 
1dwp KV@V KELP (TTEVS ATTU. 

9 Give the Pres. Opt. Act. Sing. and Plur, of opaw 
Sedevume imme. 2nd Sing. Aor. Imperative Middle and 
29nd Sing. Perfect Indic. Pass. TiOnu, ayyédro, haivo, 
het7r@ 

3 Tecline Beatiov. Give Comparative and Superla- 
tive of véos atoypds mrévys padvos Taxus. yAuKUS TOUS. 

. » , ° . 

4. Give the Greek for eighth — ten thousand — nine 


times, nineteen, fiftieth. 





FRENCH. 
ARTS. APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
‘!'upspAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH :— MORNING, 9 ro 12. 
1. Translate into English : 


(a) Or cet homme avait deux vcisins, lun plus riche, l’autre 


moins. 
Il s’en alla trouver le premier, «t lui dit: ‘* Nous manquons de 


tout, moi, ma femme et mes enfants: ayez pitié de nous.” 


St a Te 
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Le riche lui répondit: ‘* Que puis-je 2 cela? Quand vous avez 
travaillé pour moi, vous ai-je retenw votre salaire, ou en ai- e différd 
le paiement? Jamais je ne fis aucun tort ni & vous ni a nul autre: 
mes mains sont pures de toute iniquité. Votre misére mn’afflige, 
mais chacun doit songer &soi dans ces temps mauvais: qui sait 
combien ils dureront ?” 

Le pauvre pére se tut; et, le cour plein «d’angoisse, il s’en retour- 
nait lentement chez lui, lorsqu’il rencontra Vautre voisin moins 
riche. 

Celui-ci le voyant pensif et triste, lui dit: * Qu’avez-vous? il ya 
des soucis sur votre front et des larmes dans vos yeux.” 

Et le pére d’une voix altérée lui exposa son infortune. 

Quand il eut achevé: ‘* Pourquoi.” lui dit Pautre, ‘* vous désoler 
de la sorte? Ne sommes-nous pas fréres? Et comment pourrais-je 
délaisser mon frére en sa détresse ? Venez, et nous partagerons ce 
que je tiens de la bonté de Dieu.’’ 

La famille qui souffrait fut ainsi soulagée, jusqu’a ce qu’elle pit 
elle-méme pourvoir & ses besoins. 

LAMENNAIS. 


(6) “ Gustave, dit le général en se tournant vers son fils, je ne 
tai donné ce livre qu’a la condition de le quitter 4 dix heures; tu 
aurais da le fermer toi-méme A l’heure dite et t’aller coucher comme 
tume l’avais promis. Si tu veux étre un homme remarquable, il 
Jaut faire de ta parole une seconde religion, et y tenir comme & ton 
honneur. Fox, un des plus grands orateurs de l’ Angleterre, était 
surtout remarquable par la beauté de son caractére. La fidélit® aux 
engagements pris était la principale de ses qualités. Dans son 
enfance, son pére, un Anglais de vieille roche, lui avait donné une 
legon assez vigoureuse pour faire une éternelle impression sur |’es- 
prit un jeuue enfant. A ton age, Fox venait, pendant les vacances, 
chez son pére qui avait, comme tous les riches Anglais, un pare 
assez considérable autour de son chateau. I] se trouvait dans ce 
pare un vieux kiosque qui devait étre abattu et reconsiruit dans un 
endroit ott le point de vue était magnifique. 

H. pe Bauzac. 


2. Translate into French : 


(a) I think it was Montesquieu who said “ Let me make the 
songs of a people and you may make their laws,’’ No doubt he 
meant that he influence which makes itself felt every day and all 
day produces a much greater effect than that which operates at rare 
moments, even if this latter be naturally stronger. 


es ee 
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(6) Aman who never rests makes a great mistake. Napoleon 
used to spend whole days in the saddle, but he possessed extraor- 
dinary strength and he died comparatively young. If you wish to 
see your eightieth birthday, unite play and work. You have been 
told so often not to fail to add work to play that I hardly think itis 
necessary to repeat the advice here. 

3. Write in the plural :—Tout le plateau que j’ai passe me parait 
rempli de fleurs. C’est celui-ci qui me plait le plus. 

4. Write the five principal parts (primitive tenses) of the verbs in 
italics in 1 (a) and (0). 

5. Conjugate in full the preterite and past indefinite of s'élaneer. 

6. Illustrate by short sentences the construction required after the 
verbs:—craindre, vouloir, étre heureux, sembler, espérer, douter. 

7. Explain fully the rules relating to the agreement of the past 
participle conjugated with avoir. Put past participles for infinitives 
in the following sentences:—Ces filles ont-elles voi mes fréres t 
Non, elles ne les ont pas voir. Quelles fleurs avez vous trouver ? 
Celles que nous avons trouver sont perdre. 

8. State fuily the rules relating to the formation of adverbs in 
French. Derive adverbs from expres; immense, poli, gentil, impunt, 
jou, complet. 

9. Reproduce in French a short story read aloud in English by 
the examiner. 


GERMAN. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
Tuurspay, SepteMBER 20TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 2. 
N.B.—Candidates from Cotario or Nova Scotia may substi- 
tute 9 (a) and (4) for 1 (a) and (6). 
1, Translate into English :— 


(a) Sch bin cin Mann, ith fann mich bebervjden. Wher id) 
fage dir Das Cine: anf den Handen modte ich meinen Gobhn tra- 
gen, dev feines Baters wegen anf fein Gli verzidhtet hat. Wie 
er auftrat und den ungarifcden Grafen Zurechtvies, nud tote ev 
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nachher an unjerent Wrm dem Saus, wo man feinen Vater 
qefrantt atte, den Mitcen fehrte, das werde ich ihm nie vergefjen, 
und nod) anf meinem Sterbebette foll mir dieve Srinneriung ein 
Labjal jein.— Sch habe mich gu troften verfucht, ich habe gedacht, 
Das Miadehen war ihm nicht bejtimumt, ev wird fie bergejjen und fie 
ihn.— Nun fominjt du mir mit deiner Entdedung, und die Iwirft 
alle meine Beredhuungen ther den Hanfen. Die Sache will 
reiflic) Uberlegt fein. Wenn fie fic) trok des Vorgefallenen tren 
und ebrlich licben, jo ift auch das Spiel noch nicht verloren. Wag 
ich thun fain, das joll gejcehen, ausgenommen bleibt natitlid 
cine Denuitigung von unjerer Seite. Sopf oben, Frau!” 


(6) Meine lieben guten Kinder ! 

Shr habt mir fo viel Freude gemacht mit Cure Briefen, dav ich 
jedem bon Such mehrere fchuldia bin, und diefe Sdhuld will ich 
bald abtragen. Dir, licher Gottfried, will ich von romifehen 
Witertiimern, Dir, Lieber Wuguyt, von fechonen Gsttern und Gat- 
tinnen, Dir, braver Wilhelm, von trefflidyen Gebauden, der Ro- 
{Unda und anderen, Oi, Ou fernfejter Wdelbert, von italienifehen 
Odjen, Kiihen, Baumen, Dir liebes Luischen, von Garten und 
bibjehen Bildern, Dir, Qu Lieber Emil, von Weintrauben und 
anderen fhdnen Sachen fehreiben. Bald fommt auch Serr Moris 
31 Cuch, der fiinftiqge Wore von Hier weqreiyen und Enc viel von 
Mont und miv erzahlen wird. Sabet ihn lied mand rragt th mur 
biel 5 er Ht cigar auter enfe) umd ic) Habe ihn febr fied. Cr 
fennt auch Mom recht qut und hat e8 durechitudiert. Die Mutter 
UND Shr, Shr werdet End) recht an ibm erfreuen; er wird Euch 
and) etivas mitbringen, Daf Shr mid) nicht vergeffet und mich lied 
behaltet. Riipt ihn alle, denn ic) werde ihm einen Kus an End 
mitgeben. Wuch Herr Gdthe wird grope Freunde haben, ihn 
Iwiederzujehen ; mic) aber betriibt e8 retjt febr, dap er nicht bier 
bleibt, ich verliere an ihm den beften Menfden. 


2. Write the imperfect indicative (2nd pers. sing.) andthe past 
participle of :—sehe, tragen, bleibt, and the present indicative 
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(2nd pers. sing.) and the past participle of :—sprach, ass, schien, 


standen, vergessen, zurechtwies, begab, ging. 


3, How do you express since in German :—(1) as a preposition, 
(ii) asa conjunction (a) of time, (b) of cause? Form sentences 
to illustrate your answers. 


4. Distinguish between the following plurals, and give the 
nom. sing. with definite article: —Gesichte, Gesichter ; Laden; 
Léden; Worte, Worter ; Bande, Bande, Bander. 


5. Translate in two ways ‘‘ He is said to have arrived ;’ and in 
three ways ‘ He is forsaken by all his friends.” 


6. How do you express in German :—(q@) povnt of time,(b) du- 
ration of time, (c) indefinite time ? Give two examples of each. 


| aw f 


7. Translate (at sight ) ;-— 


Mit dent Reifer in einem Cijenbahngug ijt es cine gang tun. 
dDerliche Sache, und man mup e8 in der Bhat erpt lernen, ele man 
e8 ordentlidy fan. Ytanche Leute werden mir das uidt glauben 
und fagen: , Was ift aber dabei gu Lernen ? Deh loje mir ebert 
ein Billet, qevbe meine Gachen arf, jebe mic) cut mud fahre dan 
mit fort — das fan ein jeder.” — Wllerdings, und ev reijt dart 
ebertio rajdy als die Ubrigen — aber wie? Sehn gegen eins, Dap et 
int cin Dichtgejilltes Coupe fommmt, wo er nicht einmal die Viipe 
ausitreden fan; miglicerweije hat er auc) eine Qame, mit elnent 
jchreienden Kind auf dem Schop, gegenitber, wahrend ei Fleine- 
Buriche von fiinf oder feds Sahren unnuterbroden itbex feine 
Tipe nach dem Fenfter flettert und ihm dabet cit angebijjenes 
Hutterbrot mit der geftridenen Seite auf die Kuiee drirdt. 


8 Translate into German :— 


(a) In the last years of his life Frederick the Great seldom 
came to Berlin. As soon as he appeared the citizens came out 


—- te~e dt 
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before their doors and took off their caps. The king returned 
their greetings pleasantly, then rode on to the palace. 


(6) Anybody can blame others; only the wise man seeks for 
and immediately recognizes the Good. I shouldadvise you to foliow 
the example of my old school teacher, who never punished us, 
until he saw that it was impossible to accomplish (erreichen) 
his purpose in any other way. 


(c) When you hear a man say ‘I sent for my tailor and had 
him make me a new coat,” you may be sure that he is a Euro- 
pean, for we Americans are not accustomed to order (bestellen) 
our coats in that way. A mun who sent for his tailor in this 
town might receive an unpleasant reply. 


(d) Go straight ahead until you come to the Town Hall ; 
then turn to the left, go, around the corner and take the first 
street on the right, which will lead you to Cathedral Square. 


(e) I would at once give you the necessary money, but I 
must first gct some, as I have just paid a biil, 


(7) These peasants dine at twelve o’clock and go to bed before 
nine. In some countries dinner takes place as early as half- 
past ten in the morning, The farmers get up with the sun, even 
in the months in which it rises earliest. 


For Candidates from the Provinces of Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
9. Translate into English :— 


(a) Ou dauerjt mich, fo jhlecht Ou auch bift,” fpracd das 
Manulein nach ecinigem Nachdenfen. Wher weil Dein Wirunfeh 
nicht thoricht ijt, fo Fann ic) Dir wenigitens meine Siilfe nicht ver- 
lagen.So hire. Dein Herz fonnjt Du mit feiner Gewalt mebr 
befommen, wobl aber mit Lift, und es wird villeicdt nicht jchewer 
balten ; denn Michel bleibt doc) nur dev dumme Michel, obgleid 
ev fid) ungemein Flug ditnft. Go gehe denn geraden Weges zu ihm 


| 


bin und thue, wie ic) Dir heibe!” Und nun unterrichtete ex ign in 
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allem und gab ibm ein Kreustein aus reinem Glas: Am Leben 
ean ev Div wicht fchaden, und er wird Dich fret Layer, wenn Ou 
ihm dics vorhalten und dagu beter wirft. Und halt Ou damn wags 
Du verlangt halt, erhalten, fo form wieder zu Mic an diefe Orh” 

Peter Munk nam das Kreuglein, pragte fich alle Worte ins 
Gedachtnis und ging weiter rach Hollander-Wlichels Bebaujpung.. 
Gr vief Dreimal jerren Namen, und aljobald ftand der Iheye vor 
im. 


(b) Wer durd) Schiwaten reiff, dev jollte mie vergepfen, ach em 
wenig in den Sehwarzwald Hincingujychamuen ; miteyt der Haunte 
wegen, obaleic man nicht itberall fold)’ unermeplidye Wenge Herrlid) 
anfgefchofiencr Tannen findet, jouderm wegen dev Lente, die fd) vor 
Dent andern Menfecern rings wniber mevfwitedig wnterjeeiden. Sie 
find groper als gewohntiche Mreujcyen, breit}ehiultrig, von ptarten 
Gliedern, und 8 ijt, als ob dev ftarfende Duft, der Worgens durd) 
Die Santen jtrdmt, huen von Sugend auf ecient freteven ter, ein 
flareres Wuge und cinen fefteren, wenn auch ranheren Weut als 
den Bewohnern dev Stromthaler und EChenen geqeden hatte. 





PHYSIOGRAPHY.. 
ARTS AND APPLIED SCIENCH, 
Fripay, Sept. 21 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3.30. 


1. Why is Montreal hotter in summer than in winter ? 
Montreal has about the same latitude as Bordeaux. Why has it 4 


severer winter and hotter summer ? 


2. State briefly what you know of the Earth considered as a magnet. 
In the Gulf of St. Lawrence the “ North ’’ indicated by the compass is 


found to change every few miles. How is this ? 


3. Account for the colours of a brilliant sunset. 


4, Give the facts about the Trade Winds. How do yon account for 
them? How do the “doldrums” and the “ horse latitudes ’’ fit into your 
theory ? 


5. “A series of Low and High Pressure areas follow each other at in 
tervals of a few days across North America from West to Hast.” How are 
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these pressures observed ? Compare these areas as to (a) whether the 


winds blow towards or from them; (4) whether the air is rising or falling 


over them; (c) likelibood of clouds and rain ; (d) temperature. 


6. What do you know of the nature and method of formation of (a) 
quartz, (6) chalk, (c) coal ? 


7. Briefly describe instruments used to determine the rainfall, speed of 
the wind, humidity of the atmosphere, 





BOTANY. 
ARTS AND APPLIED SUIENCE. 
Fripay, SepTemper 21st :—Afternoon, 2 To 5. 


|. Compare a wkeat grain and a bean seed, describing the germination 
of each. 


2. Write a short account of the arrangement of leaves. 


3. Distinguish between the Angiosperms and Gymnosperms, and de- 
scribe a member of the former class. 


4. Describe those changes which take place in the ovule after fertiliza- 
tion. 


5. Give an account of the dispersal of fruits and seeds. 


6. Describe the movement of water in plants and of those adaptations 
designed for its regulation. 


7. Discuss the periodic movement of leaves and flowers. 
8. Describe fully, and give the scientific name of the family, genus and 
species of two of the following plants : 


(2) Common mallow. 
(6 Catnip. 
(ce) Trillium. 





CHEMISTRY. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21ST :—ArTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. State what you know with regard to the chemistry of the atmos- 
phere. 


2. What elements constitute the chlorine. family? Compare them as to 
properties. 


a 
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3. Give the properties of carbon dioxide. How many litres of the gas are 
evolved when 100 grammes of calcium carbonate are dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid ? 

4. Describe the preparation and properties of nitric acid. 

5. Write chemical equations illustrating the changes that take place in 
any two of the following cases :—(a) When sodium is dropped upon water. 
(b) When ferrous sulphide is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid. (¢) When 
common salt and sulphuric acid are heated together. 

6. Explain the relationship of acids, bases and salts, 

7. Give the formula of each of the following compounds :—Potassium 
chiorate, zine sulphate, copper nitrate, nitrogen peroxide, sal-ammoniac. 

8. How is ordinary phosphorus prepared? How converted into red phos- 
phorus ? What are the distinctive properties of the two furms? 

9. State what you know with regard to the properties and uses of sulphur 


dioxide. 





PHYSICS. 
ARTS, APPLIED SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE. 
Fripay, Sept. 21: AFTERNOON, 2 To 3 30. 


1. What is a molecule? How do you conceive the molecules to be be- 
having in (a) a block of ice, (4) the water formed when the ice is melted, 
(¢c) the steam generated when the water boils? 


2. Arrange in order of hardness :—Quartz, Calcite, Topaz, Feldspar, 


Talc, Gypsum, Corundum. 


3. Give instances of Ductility. Why are cables made of twisted iron 


wires instead of solid metal ? 


4. State Boyle’s Law. 
A long U-shaped tube is filled with mercury to a certain height, and 


one end is then closec. Mercury is poured into the other limb till the 
enclosed air, which previously occupied 20 incheg of the tube, has shrunk 
to 16.6 inches. The difference of level of the mercnry in the two tubes is 
then found to be 5.8 inches. What is the height of the barometer ? 


5. An empty cubical box, one foot in the edge, is sunk till its hase (hor- 
izontal) is 12 feet below the surface of a lake, by hanging toit a mass of 
lead. Calculate the total pressure (1) on its’base, (2) on the top, and find 


their difterence. 


« 
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If the box weighs 18 lbs. in air, how much must the lead weigh in 
water just. 10 keep it there? Would the same mass of lead hold it at 24 
feet depth ? 


6. Describe Atwood’s Machine. 
If the two large weights are each 7.5 ounces, and the rider 1 ounce, 
how far will the weights travel in 2 seconds? If the rider is caught off at 
this point, how far will they travel in the next two seconds? 


7. A weight of 240 lbs. is hung from a light pole 9 ft. long, at a distance 
of 4ft. from one end. Two men lift the ends of the pole. How is the 
weight ‘divided between them ? 


8. Draw a diagram of the apparatus for fixing the boiling point of a 
mercury thermometer, and point ont the reasons for so constructing it. 
Express 400 © F. in centigrade degrees. 


9. Explain why (a) you can feel a slight draught of air better by moist. 
ening the hand, (4) a greenhouse keeps plants warm though no fire be lit. 
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GREEK TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 





Monpay, SEPTEMBER 241TH :—MornING, 9 To 10. 


¢ & 4 «2 / / \ \ ren ‘ yy e/ ve 
0 0€ KuaEapns réurewv pds Tov Kipov éreyev bre Hdn 

‘\ s/f v 5 \ \ / , \ lal tA 7 
KaLpOsS EL AYELY ETL TOUS TrOAEMLOVS" EL yap UV, Epn, ETL 
> 4 ’ \ Ld v<¢ A ; 5 Se s\ ’ } \ 
oALyoL Eval Ob EEW THS TrONEWS, eV @ AV TpPOdi@ueV TrOAXNOL 


BT ‘ ry 5 / 7 “A f id ‘a / 
COOVTAL* (47) OVV AVA [ELVM LEV EWS AV Tr NELOUS NU@V YEV@VTAL. 


> “Ve 4 es 7 To t Q / xX 5 al ~ 

aXX t@pmev ews ETL oloMEeFa padiws av a’TaY KpaThaaL. O 

Ne 9 rr : ; ; = ) TY & f/f ’ \ e X ce 

© av Kvupos aTexpivato, (2 Kuagapn, et pn uTép utov 

b lal 7 t f 4) s/ ef e w \ 5 4 a 

avT@V ecovTat ot viKknbevtes, ev ict OTL Huds ev Epodat 
r \ A A > y 5) A ; A> SN 5) 

poBSovpevous TO AHO Tots OrLyots errenOeiv, ado dé ov 


~ oy bh ; ~‘ , fe 
voutovatv vixnOjvat, AX’ adAANS ToL mayns Senoel. 


GREEK BOOKS. 
MonDAY, SEPTEMBER 247TH :-—MorninG, 10 To 12. 


Candidates should write on A (1), or A (2), or A (3), or A (4) 
and B 
and U' (1), or C (2), or C (3). 
D may be substituted for B and C together, t.e. candidates 
offering D will only require in addition one section. 


In addition to Translation, notes are required on words 
and phrases underlined :— 
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(1) Xenophon, Anabasis 


\ 7 a nA 5S , a8 \ 
(a) arrav o€ TO Mecov THY TEX OV HoAaV TTAOLOL Tpeis* Kat 


mapenOeiv ovK ny Biar Hv yap 7 Tapodos aTEevn Kat Ta 
relyn eis THY OddaTTav KaOHKOVTA, UTEpOeEv O HaaV TETpAal 
Hr(Baro érl d€ ToIs TELXeow aupotepos ehevaTnKerav 
athat. TavTns éveca THs Tapodou Kipos ras vats were epu- 


c r yp? y Me A 
ato, Crrws omditas amoBiBaceev elow Kat €&@ TOV 





/ f - / > ] \ ~ 
UAV Biacopevous TOUS TONEMLOUS El ee ETL TALS 





Suplais widaus, O7rEep ETO ToLNnoELy o Kupos A Booxo- 
par, €xovTa TOAU oTpaTEvMA. 
(8) Ti obv, edn o Kopos, acicnOeis um’ €“ov vuv TO 


TpiTov err Bovdevov pot Pavepos yeyovas 3 €lTrOVTOS d€ TOU 





"Opovta OTL ovdev aduxnbeis, NPwOT nT EV 0 Kvpos QUTOD, 





‘Opororeis oov Tepl éme adexos yeyevnobat; “Hv yap ava- 
yKn, eb, 0 Opovtas. ex TovTov Tadu npoTtnaev o Kiupos, 
"Ere obv av yévoto TH eu@ adeAdw@ TOrEmLOS, EMol O€ 
diros Kab miatds ; 6 O€ ameKpivaTo OTL OVO El YEVOlLNV, @ 


Kidpe, oot y’ av rote étt d0€atm. 
A (2) Xenophon, Anabasis IT. 


(a) “Hv 6€ attn » otpatnyia ovdév adr duvapéevn 7 
) a A? 3S a - \ , 5 ; , 
aTroopavar 4) atropuyety’ 7 O€ TUXN EaTPAaTHYNTE KAAALOV. 
; \ xy e / 5 r 5 , ; ~ + ‘ 
€Tel Yap NMEpA EYEVETO, Peropeuerts ev de&a EX OUT ES TOH 
NALOV, NoyLCOmevoL HEELVY apa AHAL@ OUVVOVTL ELS KWMAS THS 
BaBvrAwvias ywpas’ Kal TOUTO MEV OUK pet Oncay. ETL 
dé audi deiinv édoEav TodEMious Opav imméas’ Kal TMV TE 


e / t\ \ ¥ b] a / v > \ / 
EAAnv@Y ot wn ETUXOY €v Tals Ta€eow OVTES ELS TAS TAEELS 


e@ \ = A al bd , \ ’ > as / / ) 
eGeov, kat Aptaios, éTUyyave yap ed auaéns Tropevopevos 
/ / ‘ ¢ \ A 
duoTL éTETPwTO, KaTaBas EOwpaKkifeTo Kal oi TLV aUT@, EV 
® \ " 


@ 6€ wTAfovTo, NKoV AéyovTes Ol. MpomreuhUevTes cKoTOI 





ev > ¢ val 5 > ey / / 
OTL OVX LITTELS ELEY AAN UIrOcUyLa VEMoLTO, 
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> 


/ > \ / ¢ lal Sw / > I / val 
(8B) ary2Xa yoplov tuiv. Titndel@v eritiBecOat arropeiv 
yy n A PES oS A . Ce ar ee sy 
AV TOL OOKOUMEY 3 OV TOTAUTA MEV TrEdLA A UMELS HirLa OVTA 
\ = pe las y  ' / ~ ~ \ Td e ~ r i 
ou TOAAG TOVw dLaTropeved Ge, TOTaUTA O€ OPN OPAaTE UpLV 
/ f “A a val , / aA j 
OVTa TopevTéa, a Hulvy e€eoTL TpoKaTaXafovow arropa 
lam / la ‘3 > \ * \ , ’ e vy 
UMiV TAPEYELY, TOTOUTOL O Elol TroTapmol eh wy eEeoTLV 
7 es < s\ f wn fe) . / , . 
nuiv Tapiever Oat oTrdcols av LUa@V Bovtoucla payerOai ; 
’ \ O3> > “ e\ b>) \ / Hx} & , / y 4 
cial 0 avTa@Y ods ovd av TavTaTact dtaBainTe, EL [7 


HELIS UMAsS OLaTropEvoLmeD. 
A (3) Xenophon, Anabasis ILI. 


. lanl \ ; \ tr a > / ¢ > , \ 
(a) viv yap tows Kal tpeis atcOaverbe ws abdpws per 
5 5 \ \ e/ ; , ; \ \ \ f eo 
MAGov er. Ta OTrAA, ABUuws SE Tpos Tas duAaKas’ doTE 
6 >] / 5) Ont ef v / : > lod / 
oUTW yy EYOVT@V OVK O10 O,TL AV TLS YPNTALTO avTOIS ETE 
\ ; “* \ ¢ / \ a / ; ~ 25. a / \ 
VUKTOS O€0l ELTE Kal nmepas. nv O€ TLS AVTWYV Tpewrn Tas 
/ t \ ~ / »] “ / / shat tah \ 
YV@LAS, OS [L1) TOUTO MOVOY EevvOM@VYTAaL TL TEicOoVTAL ANAA 
‘ / / \ 9 a] feos! Ma mt ; / é 
Kal Ti Tolncovel, ToAV evOupoTEpot ecovTal, emrictadle 
yap 67 OTL ovUTE TACOS ExTiV OUVTE LOXUS N EV TH TOAEUL@ 
Tas vikas Tovwdaa, aX’ OTTOTEpoL AV avy TOIS Ueois Tails 
~ , 4 b \ \ 4 / oa es 7 
Wouyais éppwmevertepor twa él TOUS TOAEMLOUS, TOUTOUS 


¢ > \ \ . ey 3 j > as 
WS €7l TO TOAV Ol AVTLOL OV O€YOVTAL. 


a 2 .\ \ vw? Cdr ; / ee <p 
(8) é7ret d€ mveComevot ot “KAANVES ETEVELPNTAV OLWKELY, 
a \ 5 \ \ ¥ Crk. > rn c lal / e \ 
TXOANH MEV ETL TO AKpoY adixvovyTat omriTalt OVTES, ot OE 
/ \ 5 | / .' t / \ 
TONEMLOL TAXU aTETNOwWY. TWarly Oe OTOTE aTrloiEV TT Pos 
= ps > / , , ‘ ” \ 3 \ . Foy ; 

TO AAXO CTPATEVLA TAUTA ETATYOV, KAL ETL TOU devTepou 
; , , \ > ; c/ > \ a) / / 
YnXopou TavTa EyiyvEeTO, WATE ATO TOV TpPITOU ynAOdoU 
At >] lo \ - \ / \ _ 
€00EEV AUTOS f7) KLVELY TOUS OTPaTLwTAS Tplv ato THS 
6 cS w n la : / 2 , : = \ 2% 
e€las TAEUPAaS TOU TAaLaiou avnyayov TeATaGTAS T pos 


\ v 


TO Opos. 
A (4) Xenophon, Hellenica I. 


(a) ere 3° €EérNevocev 0 KrAéapyos, of mpodiddrtes THY 
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rod tov Bulavtiov Kidwr Kal pene kat Ava&éixpa. 


Tns Kat Aukoupyos cat Avakidaos, os irrayouevos Pavatou 

¢ >) i / PA hes Pana. 

taotepov ev Aakedaipmovi Sua THY Tpodociav daréburyen, OTL 

ou Y mpocotn 1 THY TOL, Grrxd cwHocat, Taldas op@V Kal Yv- 
! me 

vaikas NLw arrodAupevas, Butdytios wy Kal ov Aaxedat- 


UOVvLoS* TOV yap EVOVTA TLTOV pours trois Aakedatmoviov 


TTPATLWTALS didovat” Sud TadT’ ov TOUS TrONEMLOUS Eby 


eloavyaryeobat, OUK éspryuptou éveca ovde Oa TO purely Aake- 





Saipovious’ é7rel d€ avTOLS TApeTKEVATTO, VUKTOS avOLEAYTES 
Tas TUAAS TAS el TO Opaxtov KaNOUMEVAaS ELaonyayov TO 
oTpaTEUma Kal tov ’AdXKiBiadny. 

(B) be 8 apres eEnyela Cat Tois aAAOLS TUpPMAayOIS 
OT ws a TayloTa Te Kal WaALoTa BrarTw ev TOUS TrOAE- 
wlous, ws av ol Ex Aakedaipovos KOTL, ods éy@ emeurba 
YPN waTa atovtas, ere) Ta évOdde imapyovta Avoavépos 


Kup ATOOOUS WS mepiTra dvta olyetat’ Kupos sé eX Gov- 
Tos €u“ov em avTov ael aveBdrreTo pot diarexOjvar, eyo 
S ed ras exelvou Ovpas povray ove edvvauny €LauTov 


Tetoal. 
B. Homer, Odyssey XV. 
(a) adda per’, eis 0 KE Sapa pépwv eridippla Oeiw 


Kana, ov Oo “diac pundit dns, elr@ Oe yuvargiv 


Koinvon! évt peyapous TETUKELV CALS EVOOV €OVT@V Tsk 


_——— 





&ppotepov, KDOOS TE Kal aryhatn Kal OVELAP, 

Sevrvnocavtas twev TONANY er’ amreipova ‘ones — 

oe & adres ToadOhvar av ‘“EdXXada Kal wéoov 
“Apyos, 

dbpa ToL AUTOS ET@pAL, bmotevéw bé Tou tous 


daotea © avOpwrev nynoowal’ ovde TLS MEAS 


adtrws arméurper, dor Sé Te EV YE péper Gar. 
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p lie ‘Ss >] > \ f 
HE TLVA TPLTFOOWY EVYaAKwY HE AEBHTOY 


rt. \! ‘4 et ; >\ , - 
ne OV’ HuLOVvOUS He VpvaElov arevoov. 


Kat K €ov rpds Soma’ ‘Odvaecios Geiovo 

; poe i ; 
sheets evTroume Tepippov IInveXoredy 

KaL KE mYHOTHpEToLWW UTrEephidroLcL [iyeinv. 

el wot Setmrvov doiev dvelata mupt” éyvovtes, 
aivra Kev ed Spwoims peta odioww Sr. Oédouer. 
ex yap Tot épéw, ov b€ ovvOeo Kai pev dKovcor" 
‘Eppelao éxntt Suaxtépov, 6s pa te wdvtev 
avOpwrrav épyoict yapwv Kab Kddos érdLet. 
Spyotocvvn ovK av jot éptacee Bporos aXXos, 
mTup T ev vnhoat dia te EUXa Sava Kedooas 
Oalttpedoal Te Kal OrThaoat Kab olvoyoncat, 


ola TE TOS ayaoiot Tapadpwouc. yépnes. 


Euripides, Hecuba (Sidgwick’s Scenes), 
al i ile a BO reg ait geek rege) ee 
TL Yap ME C&L ONY 4 TraTnp pev HY avaké 
Ppvyav aravtwv' TovTd wor TpaTov Biov- 
/ oe, , / ~ 

evTeitT €OpepOnv éerrridwv Karov tro, 


la - al » \ , 
Bactevot viudn, CArov od OULKPOV yYawopv 
4 . ° AA eae 4 ; 

EXOVT , OTOV OWmM eoTiav T adiEouar 


‘a > , \ f ‘a / F x 
vov © eipt OOUAN. TPaTa mev me TOUVOLG 
Gavetv épav Ti@nawy, ovK eiwOos ov 
ld > + ; ¥ ~ la > ” , 
ETELT LOWS AY C€EOTTOTAV OLAV Ppevas 

, > bd e/ bd 7 b > , vie ora 
TUVYOLML AV, OOTIS ApyUpOU MW wYNCETAL, 

Co Oar , ; , A ; 
Tnv Exropos Te XaTEpwWVY TOANBY KaCLY, 

/ \ ; 
mpoobels & avayKny ortotro.ov év Sopols, 
lal A ] , 
caipety Te OMA KEepKiow T EpecTaval 
\ . ; 9 > ; 
AuTpav dyovcay nucpav pm’ avayKacel. 

y , b ¢ f 

€b po yevorto POoyyos ev Spaytoct 


\ \ \ ‘4 \ ? A la 
Kat yepol Kal Kopmatol Kal Today Bacet, 
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” Co / / J a 
9) AatoaXou TEXVALOL 7) Geav TLVOS, { 


e & ’ y wn A / 
WS rave’ OMAPT?) OWV EX OLTO YOuvaT@V 





3 


KalovT , ETLEKNTTOVTA Ta yTolous AOYOUS" 

@ ddomr0T, @ péyiotov EAAnow paos, 
aOov, TApPATXEs Rarpa T) m peo BUTLOL 

TLUL@POV, el Kal pn dev éoTW, ANN’ OMas. 
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C, (3) Homer, Iliad VI, 


(a) Aevrepov ad LoAvVMOLSL Maxnoato Kvdarimoicw 
Kaptiatny on THVYE paynv haro _Ovpmevat AVOPO@V. 


To tpirov ad KATETEPVED "A pmaovas avTiaveipas. 


‘4 a) ‘4 7 


@ 0 ay. AVEPYOMEV@ TrUKLVOV SOXOV &XXOV uparvev" 
Kpivas Ex Avains eupeins PaTAaS apicTtous 


Elo E Novov" TOL on OUTL 7i TAaNW oiKOveE veov ie 





TAaVTAS yap KaTeTepvev auvpav Be AAcpopsvrys. 
AAX ore On ylyvwoKe Oeod ydvov nuv éovTa, 

aUTOU uly KaTépuKe, didou & oye Ouyatépa hy 

daxe O€ of Tins Bacirnidos NMLov Tdons 

Kat méev of AvKtoe Téwevos TAMOV, eEovov addror, 


KaXov huTads Kal apovpns, Odpa vénoiro. 


(8) “Exrop, érei wad’ dveryas arnbéa pvOncac bac 
OUTE TH €S (yarowv, ovT’ eivatépwv ebrrérron, 
OUT, @>” AOnvatns eGotxerat, evOa TEP AdXraL 
Tpwat évrdcKxapor Serv Ocov ixdexKovtat 
aX’ ert Tupyov EBn péeyav "IX tov, obver’ dKxovcev 
teipecbar Tpaas, wéya € Kpdros eivat ‘Ayaan, 
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Mawopevyn etxvia’ héper & dma taida TLOnVn. 
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D, Sophocles, Ajax :— 


(a) OA. Kai Tas éréecxE KEL pa paimacav povov ; 


A®. eyo of’ atreipyo, duadhopous er’ dupmact 
, “ an > / Oi 
yvwuas Badovoa THS avnKeoTou yapas, 

Kal TPOS TE TOLMVAS EKTPET@ TUMLMLKTA TE 


pT / , = 
Aelas adacta BovecdrA@y hpovpynuata ; 
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GREEK GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, HIGHER COMPOSITION 
AND HIGHER SIGHT TRANSLATION. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24TH :— AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


A. 1. Give acc. sing. and gen, plur., giving all genders 
of adjectives and pronouus, of :.~-@pi&, vats, Aews, A€wr, 
0UTOS, Tpaos, méeyas, OOTLS. 

9) 
plur. fut. ind. act. ; 2"? pers. plur. aor. opt. pass. ; 3™ pers, 
sing. perf. imperat. pass. ; aor. inf, pass.; dat. plur, (all 
genders) aor. part. act. of the following verbs :—«ata- 


Barr, apiotnmr, érixpvoow, duaTrA€Kw, ahaipéew. 


3. Under what circumstances is ar found in Attic 
prose (a) in combination with relatives and relative parti- 
cles, (6) with the infinitive ? 


B. Translate into Greek :— 


1. The general ordered all his own men to march as 
quickly as possible. 


2. These ships will sail to the same city. 


wv 


2. Write down :—2™* pers. sing. aor, ind. mid. ; 1** pers, 
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3, They said that they had killed all who came out of 
the walls, 

4, After conquering the barbarians, Cyrus sent. messen- 
gers, bearing gifts, to the king of the neighbouring country. 

5. We do not know which of the two women will cdme, 

6. It is notin my power to give you as much as you 
want to have, 

7. While the soldiers were fighting, the rest of the citi- 
zens fled towards to sea, 


8. Do not injure these men, who wish to help you. 


C, For Higher Composition :— 


After commanding the fleet to sail to the same place 
where the army had already arrived, he chose out those of 
his soldiers whom he knew to be most trustworthy, and 
went thither himself. And he found the enemy encamped 
on a mountain; for they had decided to await.the Greeks 
there and not descend into the plain. Fearing, therefore, 
that if he attacked by day the enemy would kill many of 
his men by means of missiles and stones, he sent round a 
few light-armed men by night. And, a little before day- 
break, these approached shouting loudly and bearing tor- 
ches. And so the enemy, thinking that a large force had 
surrounded them, surrendered, | 

D, For Higher Sight Translation :— 


oO oS 


emreton) O€ 7) EV Vien adv Arynotdaw éyev T P@ LEVO 

TT ELON) ) w }) TU AYNCLAAW EYEVETO, TETPHWLELUG 
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/ a / 
eTeNaOeTO TOD Geiov, arr’ éav Te amvévat 6Trot RovXoLVTO 
€K€XEVE Kal AdiKelY OvK ela, Kal pon een emérake Tovs 


aup avrov inméas tote év Tw aohare eyévorto. 
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GREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 247TH :—Mornine, 10 To 12. 
1. Translate into Greek :— 


(a) Cyrus decided to subdue the cities which had revolt- 
ed, and to put to death all whom he found in them. 


(6) I should not wish to do service to the enemies of 
my country. 

(c) He announced to all who were present that they 
must attack at once. 


(4) When he had led his army past the river, he re- 
mained there three days. 


(¢) If the gods are willing, we shall to-day win a great 
victory, 

(f) Soldiers, obey your generals and drive out those 
Who have have invaded your own country, 

(g) He was killed after fighting bravely and saving 
many of his comrades, 

(h) Let us honour those who rule wisely, 


2. Translate into English :— 


émrel Oe 2 el BaBvAova fv o as si TEPLETTNOE [Lev 
TAY TO oTpaTeupa TEPL THV TOALV, ETELTA ALTOS sha NNAUVE 
THY TOA odvV TOS pirous. evel S& cide ravta Ta TELKN, 
aT aye. RERET Avg air THY OTpaTiav amo THS TONEWS 
CedGary d€ Tis eltrev Ott émritiOec Oat MEANOLEV AUT, O7TTOTE 


aT dryou TO oTpaTepa’ opac. yap, éhn, adtois a6 TOD Tei- 
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yous acbevns édoxer eivar 7 paddray& Kai ovdev Cavpactor 
Hv ovT@S exe’ Tepl yap TOAD TELyos KUKAOUMEVOLS aVAYKH 
Av er Orlyov TO Babos yevécOar THY darayya. aKxovaas 
vdv 0 Kipos tadta, mavras Tovs éavTov éKedevaer eis EV 
oivieval, @aTe ETOLMoUS ElvaL, EL OL TrONEMLOL TPOTBad- 


NOLEV. 





LATIN AUTHORS. 
Monpay, SepremBer 171TH :—9 To 11 A.M. 


Nott.—Candidates for Matriculation will translate (explaining the 
graminatical construction of words printed in italics) any two of the 
following sections (A), (B),(C). Candidates for First Year Exhibi- 
tions will do (A), (B) and (C). 


(A) Carsar, De BELLO Gatutcol and IIT, or 
Carsar, DE Betto Gatuico V and VI. 


Kodem die ab exploratoribus certior factus hostes sub monte con- 
sedisse milia passuum ab ipsius castris octo, qualis esset natura mon- 
tis et qualis in circuitu ascensus qui cognoscerent misit. Renuntia- 
tum est faciiem esse. De tertia vigilia T. Labienum legatum pro 
praetore cum duabus legionibus et his ducibus qui iter cognoverant 
summum iugum montis ascendere iubet ; quid sui consilii sit osten- 
dit. Ipse de quarta vigilia eodem itinere quo hostes ierant ad eos 
contendit equitatumque omnem ante se mittit. P. Considius, qui re 
militaris. peritissimus habebatur, et in exercitu. L, Sullae et postea 
in M, Crassi fuerat, cum exploratoribus praemittitur.—Bx. I. 


Legionis nonae et decima? milites, ut in sinistra parte acie con 
stiterant, pilis emissis cursu ac lassitudine exanimatos vulneribus- 
que confectos Atrebates (nam his ea pars obvenerat) celeriter ex loco 
superiore in flumen compulerunt et transire conantes insecuti gladiis 
magnam partem eorum impeditam interfecerunt. Ipsi transire 
flumen non dubitayerunt, et in locum iniquum progressi rursus 
resistentes hostes redintegrato proelio in fugam coniecerunt. Item 
alia in parte diversae duae legiones, undecima et octava, profligatis 
Veromanduis, quibuscum erant congressi, ex loco superiore in ipsis 
flurninis ripis proeliabantur.—Bkx, IT, 
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Hac in utramqne partem disputatione habita cum a Cotta primis- 
que ordinibus acriter resisteretur, Vincite, inguit, si ita vultis, 
Sabinus, et id clariore voce ut magna pars militum exaudiret : neque 
is Sum, inquit, qui gravissime ex yobis mortis periculo ¢errear: hi 
Sapient, et si gravius quid acciderit, abs te rationem reposcent; qui, 
si per te liceat, perendino die cum proximis hibernis coniuncti com- 
munem cum reliquis belli casum sustineant, non reiecti et relegati 
longe ab ccteris ant ferro aut fame intereant.—Bx. V. 


Germani desperata expugnatione castrorum, quod nostros iam 
constitisse in munitionibus videbant, cum ea praeda quam in silvis 
deposuerant trans Rhenum sese receperunt. Ac tantus fuit etiam 
post discessum hostium terror ut ea nocte, cum C. Volusenus missus 
cum equitatu ad castra venisset, fide now faceret adesse cum inco. 
lumi Caesarem exercitu. Sic omnium animos timor praeoccupa- 
verat ut paene alienata mente deletis omnibus copiis equitatum 
[tantum] se ex fuga recepisse dicerent, neque incolumi exercitu 
Germanos castra oppugnaturos fuisse contenderent. Quem timorem 
Caesaris adventus sustulit—Bkx. VI. 


(B) Vireit, Arne I, or II, or V, or VI. 


OJli subridens hominum sator atque deorum 
Vultu, quo caelum tempestatesque.serenat, 

oscula libavit natae; dehine talia fatur: 

Parce metu, Cytherea ; manent immota tuorum 
fata tibi ; cernes urbem et promissa Lavini 
moenia, sublimemque feres ad sidera caeli 
magnanimum Aenean ; neque me sententia vertit. 


Hune Pheenissa tenet Dido, blandisque moratur 
Vocibus ; et vereor, quo se Iwnonia vertant 
Hospitia; haud tanto cessabit cardine rerum. 
Quocirca capere ante dolis et cingere flamma 
Reginam meditor, ne quo se numine mutet ; 

Sed magno’ Aeneae mecum teneatur amore. 

Qua facere id possis, nostram nunc accipe mentem ¢ 
Regius accitu cari genitoris ad urbem 

Sidoniam puer ire parat, mea maxima cura.—Bkr. I. 


Aique ubi iam patriae perventum ad Jimina sedis 
antiquasque domos, genitor, quem tollere in altos 
optabam primum montes, primumque petebam, 
abnegat excisa vitam producere Troia 
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exsliuimque pati. ° Vos 0, quibus integer aevi 
sanguis, ait, solidaeque suo stant robore vires, 
vos agitate fugam 

Me si caelicolae voluissent ducere vitam, 

has mihi servassent sedes. Satis una superque 
vidimus excidia, et captae superavimus urbi. 

Sic 0, sic positum affati discedite corpus. 

Ipse manu mortem inveniam ; miserebitur hostis, 
exuviasque petet. Facilis iactura sepuleri. 

Iam pridem invisus divis et inutilis annos 
demoror, ex quo me divum pater atque hominum rex 
fulminis afflavit ventis, et contigit igni.—Bkx. II. 


Haec fatus, duplicess ex humeris reiecit amictum, 

et magnos membrorum artus, magna ossa lacertosque 
exuit, atque ingens media consistit arenu. 

Tum satus Anchisa cestus pater extulit aequos, 

et paribus palmas anborum innexuit armis. 

Constitit in digitos extemplo arrectus uterque, 
brachiaque ad superas interritus extuli auras. 
Abduxere retro longe capita ardua ab ictu; 
immiscentque manus manibus, pugnamque lacessunt, 
Ille pedum melior motu fretusque iuventa, 

hic membris et mole valeus; sed tarda trementi 

genua labant; vastos quatit aeger anhelitns artus.—Bk. V. 


Kece gubernator sese Palinurus agebat : 
qui Libyco nuper cursu, dum sidera servat, 
exciderat puppi mediis eflusus in undis. 
Hune ubi-vix multa maestum cognovit in umbra, 
sic prior alloquitur: Quis te, Palinure, deorwm 
eripuit nobis, medioque sub aequore mersit ? 
Dic age. Namque mihi, fallax haud ante repertus, 
hoc uno responso animum delusit Apollo, 
qui fore te ponto incolumem, fines que canebat 
venturum Ausonios. En haec promissa fides est ? 
[lle autem : Neque te Phoebi cortina fefeilit, 
dux Anchisiada, nec me deus aequore mersit. 
Namque gubernaclum, multa vi forte revulsum, 
cui datus haerebam custos, cursusque regebam, 
praecipitans traxi mecum.—Br. V 
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(C) Ciczro, In Carininam ITI, IV., or 
Horace, Opes III, or 


Tacitus, AGRICOLA. 


Ac ne longum sit, Quirites, tabellas proferri iussimus, quae a 
quoque dicebantur datae. Primum ostendimus Cethego signum: 
cognovit. Nos linum incidimus: legimus. Erat scriptum ipsius 
manu Allobrogum senatui et populo, sese, quae eorum lezatis con- 
Jirmasset, esse facturum: orare, it item illi facerent, quae sibi 
legati eorum recepissent. Tum Cethegus, qui paullo ante aliquid 
tamen de gladiis ac sicis, quae apud ipsum erant deprehensae, res- 
pondisset dixissetque, se semper bonorum ferramentorum studiosum 
fuisse, recitatis litteris debilitatus atque abiectus, conscientia con- 
victus, repente conticuit.—In Car. III. 


Cogitate quantis laboribus fundatum imperium, quanta virtute 
stabilitam libertatem, quanta deorum, benignitate auctas exaggera- 
tasque fortunas, una nox paene delerit. Id ne umq@uam posthac 
non modo non confici, sed ne cogitari quidem possit a civibus, 
hodierno die providendum est. Atque haec- non ut vos, qui mihi 
studio paene praecurritis, excitarem, locutus sum; sed ut mea vox 
quae debet esse in re publica princeps, officio functa consulari, 
videretur.—In Car. IV. 

Of ons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro, 
dulei digne mero, non sine floribus, 
cras donaberis haedo, 
cui frons turgida cornibus, 


primis et venerem et proelia destinat ; 
frustra: nam gelidos inficiet tibi 
rubro sanguine rivos 
lascivi suboles gregis. 


Te flazrantis atrox hora canieculae 
nescit tangere; tu frigus amabile 
fessis vomere tauris 
praebes et pecori vago. 


Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
saxis, unde loquaces 
lymphae desiliunt tuae. 


Horace, Odes 11]. 
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Haec primo statim anno comprimendo, egregiam famam pact 
circumdedit; quae vel incuria vel intolerantia priorum haud minus 
quam bellum timebatur, Sed ubi aestas advenit, contracto exercitu, 
multus in agmine laudare modestiam, disiectos coercere: loca castris 
ipse capere, aestuaria ac silvas ipse praetentare ; et nihil interim apud 
hostes quietum pati, quo minus subitis excursibus popularetur ; atque, 
ubi satis terruerat, parcendo rursus irritamenta pacis ostentare, 
Quibus rebus multae civitates, quae in illum diem ex aequo egerant, 
datis obsidibus, iram posuere, et praesidiis castellisque circumdatae 
tanta ratione curaque, ut nulla ante Britanniae nova pars illacessita 
sransierit.— Tacitus, Agricola. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT 
SIGHT. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—9 To 11 A.M. 


Norre.—This paper is intended for those only who do not offer the 
prescribed books, Candidates for matriculation will do one pas3age 
from each section ; candidates for Exhibitions will do the whole 
paper. 

A. 


If you have been persuaded to pardon him his offences, and not to 
exact punishment for so many crimes, would any one impute that to 
youas a fault, or taunt you with your clemency and gentleness? It 
might perhaps have been better not to have listened to prayer; but 
error is one thing, wrong-doing another. 


It is generally agreed among historians that this King, trained by 
toil and accustomed to bear with patience the frowns of fortune 
showed in the midst of disaster and ruin the same character as in 
prosperity. 


B. 


Advenit, 0 socii, nunc abeundi tempus e. vita, quam reposcenti 
naturae, ut debitor bonae fidei, redditurus exsulto: non ut quidam 
opinantur, afflictus et moerens: philosophorum sententia perdoctus, 
quantum corpore sit beatior animus, et contemplans, quoties con- 
ditio. melior a deteriore secernitur, laetandum esse. potius, quam 
dolendum ; illud quoque advertens, quod etiam dii caelestes quibus- 


e 
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dam piissimis mortem tanquam summum_ proemium persolverunt. 
Sempiternum veneror numen, quod non clandestinis insidiis, nec 
onga morborum asperitate, vel damnatorum fine decedo: sed in 
medio corsu florentium gloriarum hune merui clarum e mundo di 
gressum. Aequo enim judicio juxta timidus est et ignavus, qui 
cum non oportet, mori desiderat, et qui refugiat, cum sit opportun- 
um. Ammianus Marcellinus. 


Tamm senior Ladon Tiberinae nauta carinae 
Proxima dilectis rura paravit aquis. 

Quae cum saepe vagus premeret torrentibus undis 
Tibris et hiberno rumperet arva lacu, 

Emeritam puppim, ripa quae stabat in alta, 
Implevit saxis opposuitque vadis. 

Sic nimias avertit aquas. Quis credere posset ? 
Auxilium domino mersa carina tulit. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
MonDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—11 TO 12 A.M. 


Nots.—Candidates for Matriculation will do l.; candidates for Hxhi 
bitions will do 1. and 1. 


I. 


Condita civitate, quam ex nomine suo Romam vocavit, haec fere egit. 
Multitudinem finitimorum in civitatem recepit ; centum ex senioribus le- 
git, quorum consilio omnia ageret, quos senatores nominavit propter se- 
Nectutem. Tum, cum uxores ipse et populus suus non haberent, invitavit 
ad spectaculum ludorum vicinas urbi Romae nationes atque earum virgi- 
nes rapuit, Commotis bellis propter raptarum iniuriam, Caeninenses 
vicit, Sabinos, Veientes. Haec omnia oppida urbem cingunt. Et cum, 
Orta subito tempestate non comparuisset, anno regni tricesimo septimo.ad 
deos tranisse creditus est et consecratus. Deinde Romae per quinos dies 
senatores imperaverunt, et his regnantibus annus unus completus est. 


Il. 


lam gravis aequabat luctus et mutua Mavors 
Funera ; caedebant pariter pariterque ruebant 
Victores victique ; neque his fuga nota, neque illis- 
Di Iovis in tectis iram miserantur inanem 


ene 
- ~~. = 
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Amborum, et tantos mortalibus esse labores ; 
Hine Venus, hine contra spectat Saturnia [uno, 
Pallida Tisiphonemedia inter milia saevit. 

At vero ingentem quatiens Mezentius hastam 
Turbidus ingreditur campo. Quam magnus Orion 
Cum pedes incedit medii per maxuma Nerei 
Stagna viam scindens, humero supereminet nndas, 
Aut, summis referens annosam montibus ornum, 
Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit : 
Talis se vastis infert Mezentius armis. 

Huic contra Aenea , speculatus in agmine longo, 
Obvius ire parat. 


€ 


LATIN. 
HIGHER COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—4 TO 5 P.M. 


After this king Porsenna made war against the Latins, and army 
was beaten and fled to Rome; and the Romans received them kindly 
and took care of those who were wounded, and sent them back safe to 
King Porsenna. For this the king gave back to the Romans all the rest 
of their hostages whom he had still with him, and also the land which 
they had won from the Veientians. So Tarquinius, seeing that there was 
no more hope of aid from King Porsenna, left Clusium and went to Tus- 
culum. 


IT. 


Decessit Alexander mensem unum tres et triginta annos natu vir su 
pra humanum modum vi animi praeditus. Omina quaedam magnitudinem 
eius in ipso ortn protendisse existimabantur. Quo die natus est, pater eius 
nuntium duarum victoriarum accepit; alterius, belli [lyrici, alterius, cer- 
taminis Olympiaci, in quod quadrigas miserat. Puer acerrimis litterarum- 
studiis eruditus fuit. Exacta pueritia, per quinquennium Aristotele, phi. 
losopho praestantissimo, usus est magistro. Accepto tandem imperio 
tantam militibus suis fiduciam fecit, ut, illo praesente, nullius hostis arma 
timerent, Itaque cum nullo hoste unquam congressus est, quem non Vi 
cerit ; nullam urbem obsedit, quam non expugnaverit. Victus denique 
est non virtute hostili, sed insidiis suorum et fraude, 
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GEOMETRY. 
MATHEMATICS, PART I. / 
TugEspay, SepTEMBeR 187TH :-—MorninaG, 9 To 12. | 
1, Triangles upon the same base and between the same parallels, are : 
equal to one another. 

(a) If P be a point ina side AB of a parallelogram ABCD, and PC, 4 
PD be joined, the triangles PAD, PBC are together equal to the tri- at 
angle PDC. ae) 

_ 4. Bisect a given triangle by a Straight line drawn from a given point 
M one of the sides. | 

Sy If-a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square on the ; +i 
whole line is equal to the squares on the two parts together with twice iil! 
he rectangle contained by the parts. mil 


(«) In @ triangle, whose vertical angle is a right angle, a straight, 
line is drawn from the vertex perpendicular to the base. Shew that the | . 
rectangle contained by the segments of the base is equal to the square |) | 
on the perpendicular. i 


4. To divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle ; Hh 
contained by the whole and one of the parts shall be equal to the square ih | 
on the other part. it 


5. To describe a square that shall be equal to a given rectilinear figure. 


6. To draw a straight line from a given point, either without or on the 
circumference, which shall touch a given circle. 


rs | 
(a) If a quadrilateral ABCD be described about a circle, shew that hia 
thesum of AB and CD is equal to the sum of AD and BC, 


rr 


(. If a straight line touch a circle, and from the point of contact a 
Straight line be drawn cutting the circle, the angles made by this line a, Hl, 
With the line touching the circle are equal to the angles in the alternate | 
segments of the circle. ea 


8. If from any point without a circle two straight lines be drawn, one 
of which cuts the circle, and the otber touches it, the rectangle contain- 
ed by the whole line which cuts the circle and the part of it without the 
Circle will be equal to the square on the line which touches it. 
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MATHEMATICS, PART I. 
ALGEBRA AND ARITHMETIC. 
‘'vespay, Sept. 18rH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
1. Resolve into factors :— 
(a) a® — Ta + 12 
(b) a® —a — 156 
(c) 4a? +1lla—3 
Cayat te? gh ty? 
CO eae 4a Nia Sle 4ab — 4b? 
2. Simplify :-— 


/ a? — ax + x? a= + aa t =) (= pe a) 


\ a—zx ate z* 








Find the value of 


y+ @ ie a ei Toy 





G—y@—) * Y-) G—= 


3. Solve the following equations : 





a ee aa 
r+2 x + 6 
(2) 1 ] l 
ae a = 2 ND it ‘ > > 
2 ae 7 is 
‘Eee ALS Raa erames nee 
x—l “e4+2 a 2° 


(4) wa? +y2=180:a2—y=6. 
(5) Vzaa+va = 5. 


mn y 7 2 oy ’ . 7 ; Ae ° 
4. Two persons, 27 miles apart, setting out at the same time, are 
together in 9 hours if they walk in the same direction, but in 3 hours 
if they walk in opposite directions; find their rates of walking. 


5. Two rectangles contain the same area, 480 square yards. The 
difference of their lengths is 10 yards, and of their breadths 4 yards 
find their sides. 


SS 
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: 7 i ye BE FF A rp yy 
6. Find the square root of 12a” + 4 — 6q°" 4 at PO 


4") , yf 2 Jan 5 949 5 er 
Find the value of 2 /363 — 5 /943 + V199 
pas} 3/2 — 
Rationalize the denominator of ak 1 ea : 
3.42 +1 
2#— 144+ 92. 
7. Simplify —~ aoa 
peniny. 4+. — 23 +132, 
8. What principal will give $616, simple interest jin 53 years at 62 
per cent.? 


/ 


Y. A cubic foot of water weighs 1000 oz., find the weight of a rect 
angular block of gold 20.32 em. in length, 5.08 cm. in thickness and 
7.62 cm. in breadth, the weight of a mass of gold being 19.26 times 
the weight of an equa! bulk of water. 


MATHEMATICS, PART ITI. 
GEOMETRY. 
F'ripay, Sepremper 21sv :—Mornine, 9 ro 12.30. 


l. Describe a circle about a given triangle. 

If the inscribed and circumscribed circles of a triangle have the 
Same centre, show that the triangle is equilateral, and that the dia- 
meter of the circumscribed circle is double that of the inscribed 
circle. 


2. Inscribe a regular quindecagon in a given circle. 


3, If one side of a triangle be produced, and the exterior angle so 
formed be bisected by a straight line which cuts the base produced, 
the segments between the bisector and the extremities of the base 
shall have the same ratio as the remaining sides of the triangle have. 

Show how a given straight line may be divided both internally 
and externally in a given ratio. 


4, Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of 
their homologous sides. 

If the lengths of two of the homologous sides are 8 and 4, what is 
the ratio of the triangles? 
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ALGEBRA. 
Find a mean proportional to (a+ b)? and (a—O):. 


6. Find the sum of any number of terms of a Geometrical Pro- 
gression, and deduce the sum of an infinite Geometrical Series. 

If the sum of a Geometrical Progression to infinity is m times the 
l 

2 first term, show that the common ratio is | sca 
_ When are three quantities in Harmonical Progression ? 
1 a line AB be divided internally at C and externally at D, 
. that AG: CB: AD: DB, show that AC, AB and AD are in Dar. 


monical Progression. 


8. How many numbers can be formed from the digits 1, 2, 3,4, 5? 
How many from 1,2, 3, 4,0? 


9, Expand :2 + x)! by the Binomial Theorem, and find three terms 


of the expansion of (2 4. x)? 
TRIGOOMETRY. 


10. Give th ie slgns of the following :—(1) sin 100°, (2) cos 200°, 
(3) tan 300°, (4) eot 400°, (5) see 500°, (6) cosec 600°. 


1]. Express the ratios of 180° — A and those of 180° + .A in terms 
of those of J A. 
12. Prove the following :— 
(1) tan? A — sin? A = sin* A sec: A, 
(2) cos (4 + B) = cos A cos B — sin A sin B, 
(3) sin 80° — sin 20° = sin 40°. 
13. Show that:— 
2 tan ‘A 
1+ tan? A’ 
1 — tan? A 
ea tan’ A 
2 tan A 
1—tan? A 


(1) sin 2.A 


(2) eos 2 A 


t 
: 


\ (3) tan 2 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
WEDNESDAY, Serr. 19TH :—9 To 12 A.M. 


eR ae Bre \0h : ; 
(Candidates will answer the five questions of the ordinary matricubation 


paper and also the following four i) 


6, Explain historically the words and parts of words printed in italies ; 
Oxen, men, come (past participle), come (infinitive), loveth, geese, frozen, 
night, ne, they, mine, rather, the more, those, tapste T; hotel, were, Hx. 


plain the pronunciation of one. 

i. Apply Grimm’s Law to bear (verb), two, garden, mentioning as you do 
So the general principles of change. Show the peculiarity of Old High Ger- 
man with regard to Grimm’s Law. 

8. Exemplify differences between Anglo-Saxon and modern English as 
regards inflections of nouns and verbs. 


9. Write on foreign elements in the English vocabulary, 


‘ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
MILTON —Shorter Poems. 
WepNEspay, Sepr. 19TH :—2 To 6. 


(To he taken along with Section 1. or Section Il. of Matriculation Paper. 
Write the answers on each author in separate books.) 


l. Give in a page an account of Milton’s life. 


2. Show that L’ Al/eqgro and Jl Penseroso are complementary poems, 


ade 


5, State what led to the writing of Lycidas. Is Lycidas entirely pastoral ? 


Oe 


Write a short paragraph on what you consider its leading features. 
4. Refer to its poem and its context each of the following extracts : 
(7) Hide me from day’s garish eye. 
(5) Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 
(¢) When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward Greek. 
(e) New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large. 
(f) Alas! What boots it with incessant eare 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd’s trade, 


And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ° 


(q) They also serve who-only stand and wait. 
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(h) Alu is, if 1 have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. 
(i). To scorn delights and live laborious days. 


(j) Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity. 


(k) Return, Alpheus; the dread voice is past. 
(1) Licence they mean when they cry Liberty, 


(m) In vain doth Valour bleed 
While Avarice and Rapine. share the land. 


(n) Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 


(0) Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie, 
To lull the daughters of Necessity. 


MORLEY— First Sketch, Chapters VII and VIII. 
TuESDAY, Sept. 257TH :—9 To il a.m. 
1. Give some account of the conditions of the Elizabethan stage. 


9. Mention six of Shakespere’s earliest and six of his latest plays. Sketch 
the plot of ‘The Merchant of Venice.” 


» 


3. Explain the main purpose of “ The Faerie Queene,’”’ and show its 
relation to the religious controversies of the time. 


4. Describe in a few words the character of the following works, giving 
in each case the name of the’ author :—“ Euphues,” “ Tamburlaine,’ “ A 
Groat’s Worth of Wit Bought with a Million of Repentance,” “ Prosopo- 
poia,” ‘‘ Sejanus,”’ ‘‘ Novum Organum,” “ Astrophel and Stella.”’ 


5. Make a list of Milton’s prose works, and briefly explain their purport. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
FripAy, SEPTEMBER 2lst:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4.30. 


Nore. —Candidates will answer the first four questions, question five 
and six or seven and eight, and question nine. 


1. In what ways did the Roman Catholic Church show its vitality 
during the age which immediately followed Luther ? 


2. “ The Church of Rome thoroughly understands, what no other church 
has ever understood, how to deal with enthusiasm.” Follow Macaulay 
in his development of this subject. | 
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3. “He, Frederic the Great, was not content with being his own 
minister—-he would be his own sole minister.’ Illustrate fully the 
character of Frederic’s government. 


4. Examine the military fortunes of Frederic during the successive 
campaigns of the Seven Years War, 


5. What does Macaulay say of Dumont and Bentham ? 


6. What was the state of France when Mirabeau rose to pro. 
minence. 

7. What was the political condition of India at the moment when 
Clive entered the service of the East India Company? 

8. Outline the relations of Clive and Meer Jaftier. 


9. Make notes on any five of the following subjects: Philip IV of 
France; the part of Spain in the history of the Reformation; the Prag- 
matic Sanction ; Clement XIII; the name, “ Constituent Assembly”’ ; the 


siege cf Arcot, 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st:—AFTERNOON, 4.30 To 6, 
1. Explain and illustrate :—Impropriety in the use of words, Barbarism, 
Affectation of foreign phrases. 
2. In how many ways may purpose be expressed in English? Give an 
example of each kind, preserving identity of meaning throughout. 
3. Distinguish carefully between only and alone. 


4. Explain carefully the ambiguity in the following sentence :—They 
aimed at nothing less than the crown. 
5. Write an essay on any one of the following subjects :— 
A, A Summer Outing. 
B. Books of Adventure. 
C. Sincerity. 
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FRENCH: 
Le 20 Seprempre 1900:—De 9 Heures a Mivt. 

NV.B.—(1 faut répondre en frangais aux questions exprimées 

en franeais.) 

l. (a) Quels travers (ridicules) M. Pailleron attaque-t-il dans Le 
Monde ot Von s’ennuie? (b) Décrire le role de Paul et (c) faire 
un tableau des coteries littéraires dont il est parlé dans cette 
comédie, 

2. Translate the following expressions taken from the above 
comedy. 

(1) Je tiens a l’avoir. 
(2) Un peu hurluberlu et torte en propos. 
(3) Il y a bean jour que je le connais. 
(4) Je m’y connais en musique. 
(5) Tu auras beau faire. 
(6) Tout & ’heure. 
(7) A force de le !ui dire. 
(8) Bien entendu. 
(9) Qu’est-ce qui te prend ? 
(10) C’est un four (figuratively). 
(11) Vous avez eu la main heureuse. 
(12) Un travail de longue haleine. 
(13) I] s’agit de 
(14) A-la bonne heure, 
(15) A mesure que 
(16) Sainte-Nitouche. 
(17) De ton eru. 
(18) Cela m’est bien égal. 
(19) Je me tenais & quatre. 
) 


(20) Ils jouaient & cache-cache. 


3. Esquisser la vie de Pierre Loti ow faire en une centaine de mots 
une description et une appréciation de ses euvres. 


, 


4. Translate ‘into English : 


eye ee 


ne a em 


— = ~— ——e -_ " oo g 
ss 
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--++ Il avait pris le large, emporte trés vite sur des mers in 
connues, beaucoup plus bleues que celles de l’Islande. 

Le navire qui le conduisait en extréme Asie avait ordre de se 
hater, de briiler les relaches. 

Déja il avait conscience d’étre bien loin, 4 cause de cette vitesse 
qui était incessante, égale, qui allait toujours, presque sans souci du 
vent nide la mer. Etant gabier, il viyait dans sa mature, perché 
comme un Oiseau, évitant ses soldats entassés sur le pont, cette cohue« 
d’en bas. 

On s’était arrété deux fois sur la cétede Tunis, pour prendre 
encore des zouaves et des mulets; de trés loin i! avait apercu des villes 
blanches sur des sables ou des montagnes. II était méme descendu 
de sa hune pour regarder curieusement des hommes trés brung, 
lrapés de voiles blanes, qui étaient venus dans des barques pour ven- 
dre des fruits: les autres lui avaient dit que c’était ca, les Bédouins. 

Cette chaleur et ce soleil, qui persistaient toujours, malgré la 
saison d’automne, Ini donnaient impression dun dépaysement 
extréme. 

Pierre Lott. 


9. Reproduire en une cinquantaine de mots un incident quelconque 
qui se trouve raconté dans) Le Roi des Montagnes. 


‘ 
6. Translate into English :— 

Un second messager arrivait a toutes Jambes pour donner 
|’alarme, Hadgi-Stavros lui cria du plus loin qu’il le vit: Est-ce la 
compagnie de Périclés ? ” 

Le brigand répondit: ‘Je n’en sais rien : je ne sais pas lire les 
numeéros.” Un coup de feu retentit dans le lointain.  « Chut!* fit 
le roien tirant sa montre. L ‘assemblée observa un silence rel'vieux. 
Quatre coups de fusils se succédérent de minute en minute. , Le 
dernier fut suivi d’une détonation ~’ qui ressemblait A un feu 
de peloton, Hadgi Stavros remit en sou iant sa montre dans sa 
poche, 

**C’est bien, dit-il; rentrez les bagages au dépot, et servez-nous 
du vin d’Egine; c’est la compagnie de Périclés! ” 

I] m’apercut dans mon coin, juste au moment ottil achevait 
8a phrase. I] m’appela d’un ton goguenard : 

“Venez, monsieur |’Allemand, vous n’étes pas de trop. II est 
bon de se lever matin: on voit des choses curieuses. Votre soif est- 
elle éveillée? Vous boirez un verre de vin d’Kgine avec nos braves 
gendarmes.” 
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Cing minutes plus tard on apporta trois outres enormes, tirées 
de quelque magasin secret. Une sentinelle attardée vint parler 


au rol. 


". Traduire en frangais :— 

(a) Do you remember the terrible Hull fire, when thousands of 
people lost their homes and a few people their lives? It will take 
its place, the newspapers said at the time, among the great fires of 
North America. How generously the Canadians and the English and 
the Americans responded to the appeal of the Mayor of Ottawa! 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars were collected for those who were 
‘n need, who had no means to rebuild their dwellings. Contribu- 
tions were received from the most unexpected places. 

(b) I have never seen two more obstinate men. They have 
been disputing for the last three quarters of an hour. Neither has 
said anything convincing, and each one tries to speak louder than the 
other. They are equally ignorant of the subject they are talking 


about. 


FRENCH. 
SepremBrRe 1900—Trois HEURES. 


GOMPOSITION AVANCEE ET TEXTES SU PPLEMEN- 
TALRES. 

1. Traduire en anglais, 

(a) Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

Madelon.—Ne m’en parlez point: c’est un admirable lieu que Paris; 
il s’y passe cent choses tous les jours qu’on ignore dans les provin- 
ces, quelque spirituelle qu’on puisse Gtre. 

y C’est assez: puis vs Mey Pe. . Oe 

‘athos.—C’est assez: puisque noussommes Instruites, nous ferons 
notre devoir de nous écrier comme il faut sur tout ce qu’on dira. 


Mascarille.—Je ne sais pas si jeme trompe; mais vous avez toute 
la mine d’avoir fait quelque comédie. 

Madelon.—Hé! il pourrait étre quelque chose de ce que vous 
dites. 


Masearille.—Hé ! ma foi! 11 faudra que nous la voyions. Entre 
nous, j’en ai composé une que je veux faire représenter. 


MS ‘al 
. 


si 
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Cathos.—Hé ! & quels comédiens la donnerez-vous? 


Mascarille.—Belle demande! Aux grands comédiens, il n’y a 
qu’eux qui soient capables de faire valoir les choses; les autres sont 
des ignorants qui récitent comme l'on parle ; ils ne savent pas faire 
onfier les vers, et s’arréter au bel endroit ; et le moyen de connaitre 
ou est le beau vers, si le comédien ne s’y arréte, et ne vous avertit par 
la qu’il faut faire le brouhaha. 


Cathos.—En effet, il y a maniére de faire sentir aux auditeurs les 
beautés d’un ouvrage; et les choses ne valent que ce qu’on les fait 
valoir. 


Mascarille.—Que vous semble de ma petiteoie? La trouvez-vous 
congruante a l’habit ? 

Cathos.—Tout-a-fait. 

Mascarille.—Que dites-vous de mes canons? 


Madelon.—I\s ont tout & fait bon air. 
2. Traduire en francais: 


(a) There are things that people have often repeated, because they 
have heard them said once. Many persons have imagined (s’imagi- 
ner), and have taken pleasure in (se plaire a) repeating, that Han- 
nibal had committed a grievous mistake in (de) not going to besiege 
Rome after the battle of Cannze (Cannes). At first the Romans were 
errified and bewildered, it is true; but we must remember that the 
onsternation of a warlike people has always changed to (se transfor - 
mer en) courage. A proof that Hannibal would not have succeeded 
if he had attempted to besiege Rome is that the Romans, in spite 
of the great losses which they had experienced, had found them- 
selves still capable of sending help to the places which the enemy had 
threatened. Hannibal is also reproached with (de) having led his 
army to Capua (Capoue), but we must again remember that his 
soldiers, become rich after so many victories, would have grown ef- 
feminate (s’amollir) anywhere. They would have found everywhere 
the opportunity of gratifying their desire for luxury and pleasure 
with the spoils which they had amassed. 


(6) It is inconceivable that there should exist another town in the 
world with streets to rival these. Perhaps in the heart of China, or 
in some African village, there are more wonderful and interesting 
instances ot the result of municipal negligence, but certainly not in 
Europe or America, 
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(c) If 1 had even guessed that you were offended, I should not have 
Jaughed at your serious face. I know how unpleasant it is to see 
another person with an air of superiority make light of (faire pew 
de cas de) one’s offended feelings. “ Put yourself in his place” is the 
best advice I ever received from my old father. It is all very well 
to say that the person who pays attention to trifies deserves no con- 
sideration. Whatdoes the Golden Rule say ? Do unto others as you 
would that otber men should do to you? 


3. State (in English) in a few words (a) the subject of Les Miséra- 
bles, (b) Victor Hugo’s relation to the Third Empire,: who were 
the butts of Moliére’s wit in Les Précieuses ? 





GERMAN. 
Tuurspay, SEPTEMBER 20TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5, 
1. Translate :— 


(a) Se tiefer wir hinabjtiegen, dejto hieblider raujdte das unterirdijde 
Gewaffer; nur hier und da, witer Geftein und Geftrippe, blintte es herbor 
und fehien heimlich su Laufer, ob e8 ans Licht treten diirfe, und endlid) Fam 
Cine fleine Welle entichlojien Hervorgefprungen. Mun zeigt fic) die gewohn- 
fiche Erjheinung: ein Kiihner macht den Wnfang, und oer grope TroB der 
Zagenden wird ploglich, gu feinem eigenen Crjtaunen, bon Mut erqriffen, 
und eilt, fic) mit jenem erften su vereinigen. Cine Menge anderer Ouellen 
hiipften jest Hajtig aus ihrem Berftect, verbanden fic) mit der zuerjt herbvors 
ge{prungenen und bald bildeten fie sujamment ein jcbon bedeutendes Badlem, 
das in wdbligen Wafferfillen und in wunderliden Windungen das Berge 
thal hinabraujdt. Das iit mun die IBlfe, die Liebliche jupe Slye. 


(b) Es hat sich erwiesen,,dass der Rittmeister in der That seines 
Ranges verlustig war; ich muss aber doch dabei bleiben, ihn so Zu 
nennen. Er ist nach dem Ritt mit dem Vater nicht mehr auf 
unsern Hof gekommen ; es scheint, er hat die Geschichte mit dem 
Ronymus als gute Gelegenheit genommen, um mit dem Vater Streit 
anzufangen; es war ja nichts mehr von uns zu holen. Wie und 
warum nachher der grosse Rechtsstreit daraus entstanden, das weiss 
ich nicht und bin nie dartiber klar geworden. 


(c) Ich babe lang da still gekniet und gesessen, ich-hatte kein Ge- 
betbuch bei mir, ich brauehte es nicht. : 
Ich kam aus der Kirche, ich war so aus der Welt draussen, dass 
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es mir wunderlich vorkam, wie da die Weiber auf dem Wochenmarkt 
sitzen und feilbieten, was eben zu verkaufen ist. 

in schwerer Wagen mit Kornsiicken kam vom Kaufhaus heriiber. 
Wer ist der Mann, der neben dem Fuhrwerk hergeht? Ja, er ist’s, 
es ist mein Schwager, der Mann meiner vorstorbenen Schwester. Ich 
rief ihn, er stand still und sah sich um, ich winkte ihm und sprang 
uber Korbe weg, und jetzt stand ich bei ihm, und er gab mir die 
Hand. 

(d) Die ungeduldige Frau Ceart batte bon ifrem Mam den genrejjenernt 
Befehl erhalten, den Sohn tubig gewabren 3u laffen, und fie that e$, 70 
\hiwer e8 ibe auch anfain. Dafiir lie’ fie es in der Sejellichait der Ran lei- 
tatin nicht am zarten YAnipielungen Fehler. @@° fubrte fie an einem Sountag 
Nadmittag ire Freundin durch die Oberen, unbentigten Raume des Sauyes 
und erflarte, hier werde ifr Sohn mit feiner jungen Frau wohnen, und ein 
anderes Mal, alS die Ranaleiratin fragte, ob der Serr Doktor in den Som- 


Merferien beftimmt nac) Statien tetjen werde, antwortete Frau Ecart mit 


bedeutjamem Vachelu, er verde wohl die Reife nod ein Sahr berjcieben, wm 
fie Dann in Gefellfhart 31t machen. 

2. Give the remaining two principal parts of the following :—doé, 
20g, 80g, bog, log, trog, flog, blies, liess, hiess. 


3. Translate :—Er stand mir bei ; er stand bei mir ; er liess mich 
rufen; er liess mir rufen ; die Stadt war zerstort; die Stadt wurde 
zerstért. Comment on the last two sentences. 


4. Form derivatives from binden, sprechen, ziehen, kennen, kin- 
nen, graben. 


5. Distinguish three equivalents for when in German and trans- 
late :—* T do not know when he will come, but when I saw him he 
said he would come when he could.” 


6. How does the German language distinguish between the sub- 
jective and the objective genitive ? Illustrate by examples. 


7. How do you express since in German :—(a) aS a preposition ; 
a8 a conjunction (b) of time; (¢) of cause? Form sentences to illns- 
trate your answer. 

: 


8. Explain the treatment of the prefix in verbs compounded with 
durch, hinter, tiber, unter, um. 


JY. Give the various meanings of mégen. Illustrate by well-con- 
structed sentences. 
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10. State the different moods by which commands may be expressed. 
Compose a short sentence exemplifying each. 


1l. Translate (at sight) :— 


There were once two brothers, one rich and the other poor. One 
day the poor man went into the forest for twigs, and saw a bird of 
gold, which was more beautiful than any bird he had ever seen 
before. He picked up a stone and threw it at the bird, and hit it, 
but with so little force that only a single feather dropped off. This 
feather he took to his brother, who looked at it and said; ** It is of 
pure gold! I will give youa good sum of money for it.”’ 

The next day he climbed up a high tree to cut off a bough or two, 
when the same bird flew out of the branches, and, as he looked about 
him, he found a nest with an egg in it, and the egg was of gold. This 
he took to his brother, who gave him what it was worth, but said he 
must have the bird itself. 

For the third time the brother went into the forest and again saw 
the golden bird sitting on a tree, whereupon he threw a stone and killed 
it, and received a large pile of gold for it. With this the man went 
home light of heart. 


12. Translate (at sight) :— 

Wenn eine grebe Leidenfcaft die Frauen bewegt, fet es Hah, fet ¢8 
Rache, fei e& die edelite Baterlandsliebe, dann vergeffen fie ihr Gefchlect, 
nehmen die Waffen und ftiirzen fich in die Gefahr. Doh merfen Sie wohl, 
uur wenn fie im Buftande hiherer Wufregung find. Der Mann aber hat den 
Mut. mittaltem Blute der Gefahr ins Auge gu fehen — das tft der Unter: 
fied. Es Fallt mir nicht ein, Dem Manne desmwegen einen Vorrang etnju- 
riumen. Die Frauen haben einen andern Mut, der twiederum oem Manne 
felt, Den, gu leiden. Sd) wollte Shnen nur beweifen, dap ein LUnterfchied 
swifden Mann und Weib rf, Dab die Natur jedes Gefdledht mit verfdie- 
denen Cigenfdhaften begabt hat. Diefe verjdiedenen Cigenfchaften weifen- 
jedem Gefdlechte einen perfdiedenen Wirkungsfreis an, diefer verjdiedene 
Wirkungstreis bedingt eine verjdiedene Stellung der Gejdledjter zu einan- 
der, 


ee a - 
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GERMAN. 


EXTRA TEXTS AND ADVANCED COMPOSITION. 
SEPT., 1900. Taree Hours. 
1, Translate into English ;— 
(a) (The prose is at sight.) 


Hermann: und Dorothea gehen am Abende, da eben die 
Sonne sich zum Untergange neigt, nach Hause, Wie gross malt 
er uns dieses Schauspicel ! 


,,Also gingen die zwei entgegen der sinkenden Sonne, 

Die in Wolken sich tief, gewitterdrohend, verhiillte, 

Aus dem Schleier, bald hier, bald dort, mit gliihenden Blicken 
Strahlend iiber das Feld die ahnutgsvolle Beleuchtung. “ 


Es wird Nacht: 


»,Herrlich gliinzte der Mond, der volle, vom Himmel herunter ; 


Nacht war’s, vollig bedeckt das letzte Schimmern der Sonne; 
Und so lagen vor ihnen in Massen gegen einander 


Lichter, hell wie der Tag, und Schatten dunkeler Nichte. 


a? 


Kin reifes Kornfeld wogt, von der Luft bewegt, hin und wie- 
der. Hr nennt es eine goldene Kraft, die sich im ganzen Felde 
beweet. Aber selbst bei diesen Schilderungen sieht man schon, 
dass er auch sinnliche Gegenstiinde nicht bloss den Sinnen malt, 
dass er alles charakteristisch, alles in Beziehung auf die ganze 
Wirkung zeichnet, die es auf uns ausiibt.... Daher besitzt er eine 
so eigentiimliche Kunst, viel durch einzelne Beiwérter auszu- 
richten, am meisten durch die, welche, auf den ersten Anblick 
und aus dem Zusammenhange herausgerissen, ‘usserst einfach 
scheinen; wie der wohlgebildete Sohn, der menschli- 
che Hauswirt, die zuver issige Gattin. Wo er Emp. 
findungen malt oder Wahrheiten ausfiihrt, da vermeidet er jedes 
Wort, das iibertrieben oder kiinstlich scheinen, oder mit dem 
nur iiberhaupt-das einfachste und schlichteste Gefiihl nicht sym- 
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pathisiren kénnte; Man lese die Rede des Geistlichen iiber das 


Bild des Todes : 


,,Liichelnd sagte der Pfarrer ; Des Todes riihrendes Bild 
steht 

Nicht als Schrecken dem Weisen und nicht als Ende dem 
Frommen. : 

Jenen drivet es ins Leben zuriick und lehret ihn handeln, 

Diesem stiirkt es zu kiinftigem Heil in Triibsal die Hoff 
nung ; 

Beiden wird zum Leben der Tod. Der Vater mit Unrecht 

Hat dem empfindlichen Knaben den Tod imTode gewlesen. 

Zeige man doch dem Jiingling des edel reifenden Alters 

Wert, und dem Alter die Fugend, dass beide des ewigen 
Kreises 

Sich erfreuen, und so sich Leben im Leben vollende bre 

und fiihle selbst welch ein Leben ausdiesen Versen hervorquillt. 


(6) Die Frau Kangleivatin Engelmain war, das jagte Die qanze 
Stadt, cine feb qebildete Dame. ALS beint levten Yogeljchieber 
cine frangojifche Seiltanzertrnppe in Hacelburg YBorjtellurngen qab, 
hatte eim Oubend glaubwitrdiger Perfonen mit eigenen Obren 
gehort, rie fie an der Kaffe ,,quatre billets” perlangt hatte, aud) 
hatte fic anf die Grojcenbibliothef der detichen Klajfifer jubjfribiert 
und Lachelte iiberlegen, wenn man Ytacheth, Shylock uno Veicefter 
itatt Mecheth, Seheiloc® und Lefter fagte. Unter folder LUmjtanden 
iit eS felbftverftandlic), dab bei dev Wusbhildung ihrer Todter nichts 
gejpart worden tar. Marie befas jene anjpruchstoye Bildung, 
welche ein Madchen ebenfo weit itber die qenfer Penfionspflarnye als 
fiber Das fartoffelichalende Adeal cines Philifters erbhebt. 


(c) (At sight.) 
Die Wunde brennt; die bleichen Lippen beben. — 
Sch Fithl’S an meines Hergens matterm Sadlage, 
Sier jtel’ ich an Den Mearfen meiner Lage.— 

Gott, wie du willft! Dir hab’ ich mich ergeben. 





“a 
et 
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4 
Viel gold’ne Bilder fah ich um mich fehweben ‘ al 
Das fchone Traumbild wird zur Totentlage — iH 
Wout! Mut! — Was ich jo tren im Serzen trage, a 
Das mup ja dod) dort ewig mit mir leben | — \ 
Und was ich hier als Seiliqtum erfannte, ‘al 
Wofiir id) raj) und jugendlic) entbrannte, Hi 
Ob ich’s uum Freiheit, ob ich’S Liebe nannte: i] 
at 
YS lichten Seraph feb’ ich’s vor mir ftehen ;— | 
Und ivie die Sinne fangjam mir vergehen, i 
Lragt mid cin Hand) 3u morgenroten Sohen. Hi 
2. ‘ranslate into German (at sight) :-— ma 
(4) We could neither advance nor stand still, and at every i Hi 
moment we had to grasp some little tree in order to be able to ny 
keep on our fect at all. You know that I am not timid, but I Ht 
can assure you that it was no joke. While you are quietly read- | i . 
ing my description you may perhaps smilé. You will say: It | |] . 
served you right ; you should have stayed at the inn, Well, I | | 
confess that that idea passed a couple of times through my own Hi 
head, but it did not do any good. Ina short time, of course, we itt 


were soaked through and through, 

(6) Freytag was born in Silesia. He studied at the Univer- | 
sity of Breslau and subsequently under Lachmann at the Univer. | 
sity of Berlin. He spent the following seven years at the ) Al 
University of Breslau as Privatdocent. Hehad prepared him- if { 


= = 
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. ——— 


i 
self for this position by extensive Germanistic studies, However é nt 
the authorities forbade him to lecture on German History. In | 
Consequence he gave up his position and went to Leipsick, where it ii 
he undertook the editorship of a newspiper called “ Die Grenz- Bath 
boten.” He left Leipsick in the year 1870. During the three | ; f 
previous years he had been a representative of the city of Erfurt Hi 
in the North German feiehstag. He took part in the Franco- ' | 


German war, and remained with the staff of the Crown Prince 
until the battle of Sedan. From that time until his death, which 
occurred last spring, he lived in a very quiet way. He spent his 
time on his estate and in Wiesbaden. 
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SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. 


GREEK AUTHORS. 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 19TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 
DEMOSTHENES, OLYNTH. I. AND TI. 


~ ’ \ \ ¢ > c A / 

1, Translate:—(a) e¢ pév yap vd tyov recbévtes 
> / ‘ \ f \ 
avei\hovTO Tov TroNEMoV, ThaNreEpol TUMLMAYOL KAL MEeYpL TOV 

eg x ’ > Td ins ,) n ; 
TaVvT av eyVwWKOTES ToaVY iows* éTrecd) 6 EK TMV TPOS 
et feta 5 d lal a / > ‘ \ » 
avToUsS eyKAnMaT@VY puicovolt, BeBalav etkos THY &yOpay 


> \ ¢ \ e a \ / bd 
QAVUTOVUS UTEP WMV hoBovrrat Kab Tre7vTrovV Bac EV ELV. 


(b) adrAa pnv ef tovtTo yevnoetat, dédouK’ @ davdpes 
"A@nvaior uy Tov avbtov Tpdrov, @atrep of SdaverSdpevor 
paris eri trois pmeydXous [Toxo |, pepo evrropiaavrTes 
Xpovov vaTepoyv Kal TOY apyalwv améotnoar, oUT@S Kal 
npets ‘TL TOAA@ havapev éeppabuunkortes, Kal amravtTa 
Tpos ndovnv EntodvTes, ToAAA Kal YadreTa OY ovK 7Bov- 
howe? Uorepov eis avayKnv éXOwpev Troveiv, Kai Kivduvev- 


4 qn 5 la al , 
TMOMEY TEDL TWY EV AUTH TH YMA. 


2. Write Syntactical notes upon : — 


’ 


- “ > , ; X\ al n v > 
(1) THY ATOTWTATMY MLEVTAV ELH, EL AVUY avotav OpXrL- 


/ ef 5 n ~~ sal \ 4 / 
TKAVOV OMWS EXNAXEL, TAUTA OUINOFElS fr) TPAEEL. 


mh lal / > / "4 n a » Ant al 
(li) d€¢ Toivuy @ avdpes ?AOnvaior todt’ dn cKorTreiv 

’ , ¢ / econ b] ‘ > ./} 
QUTOUS, OT WS 47) YEipouS TrEpL Nuas avToUS eivar SdEoMED 
nw t la i, a 5 fan! lal va, UY Y 
T@VY UTAPYOVYTM@V, WS EoTL TOV AloXpaOV, MaAXov OE TOV 

? / : \ / e > / 
UTViTTWV, [47 LOVOY TONEWY Kal TOT@VY, OY uéeV TOTE 
/ i ee ; ; Q X - Po N ~ 
Kuptol, haiver@at mpoiewévous, aAXAAA Kal TaV UITrO THS 


7 \ a 
TUYNS Tapackevac bévtwv CULMAKOV KAL KALPWV 
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: . : PO RRM y 
3. Explain the references in:—(a) ‘‘Té ov) av Te 
wv é< /, . a , re 2 f } 59 \ ? 
elrrou “* ou ypadhes ; TAUT <lVa OTPATLOTIKA, fa Ai 
OvK eymrye. 
(8) mpotepov pev yap @ avopes -A@nvaiot KaTa GUpLpO- 


plas eicepepeTe yuri de TomuTever Oc [kata cummopias |. 


EURIPIDES, MEDEA. 


1. Translate :— 


(a) éyOpoi yap eEvact mavTa 5 KAN@Y, 


> bf , / / 
KovK éaTL aTHS EvTpOTOLaTOS ExBacts. 


; \ on ; \ 7 ® 3 / oO . 

(b) py SHta, Ouzyé. wn ov y epyaoy TACE 
Lacov avTovs @ Tadrav, helaat TEKVOY, 
éxet pel” huav Cavres evppavovat pe. 
wa Tovs map “Avon vepTEepous anaocTopas, 

v 2. nr 9 of ’ val 3 \ 
odrot mor état TOVO’ Ores €xOpois EyY@ 
Taidas Trapnow TOUS €“oUs cabuBpicar— 


/ / rn b ] ’ 
Trdvres wémpaxtat TadTa KovK expevgerat. 


(c) xpotayv yap adragaca ey pia Taw 
yopel Tpéuovea KOA Kal porus bbavet 


Opdvoiaw éwrecovaa p71) Yamal TECTED. 


©, Write Syntactical notes on :— 


4 \ \ ’ , 
(i) Kat yap noucnpevol 
ouynooper Oa, KPELTTOVOV VIKWULEVOL. 
; (31) od pn Svopevns Ever Pirous 
, \ rn \ ‘ / / 
mavoe de Ouuod Kal Tad oTperes Kapa 


4 / ? c/ xX ’ / 
didovs vouifova ovaeTrEp av TOGtS oélev. 
eas Pm \ A \ ) \ ? ; 
(iii) maidas S€ peivat Tous Eous aLTnG OPAL 
> c na > A / es ' 
ovy ws AUTOdG av TrOAEMLAS ETL x Govos 
AW / / 
Grr»? ds SdAoLoL Tatda BactAEws KTAVO. 


SECOND YEAR EXHIBITIONS. io 


. 5 \ , 
(iv) ovdee TravaoETat 
yorou, cad’ olda, ply KaTacKi at Twa. 


8 Discuss with reference to the date of the production 
of the Medea :— 


BéBaxe & dpxwv yapis, 00d’ ér’ aidws 


‘ ~ , } 5 Q 
‘BAAad: Ta peyada peével, aidepia 0 averta, 


LUCIAN, VERA HISTORIA I. AND IL. 


ba x A _ > 
1. Translate with notes :—xéav ev yap 67 TovTo adnGev- 
> / e/ hy e/ Ss’ v ta) J ‘a \ ON 
ow AEYwWV, OTL WEevToLMal. OUVTW av Mol OOK Kal THV 
al Vv a 5 \ ° A 
Tapa TOV dAAwWY KaTHYOplav eKpuyEty avTOS OMOADYwV 
\ . , / > / 5 
undev arnOes A€yetv. ypadw Toivuv Tepl @v pHTeE eldov 
/ Vv / 5 v 5 ; Vv QC. ; od 
unre erraQov pnte Tap adXwv éTrUlOpNY, ETL OE NTE OWS 
/ / , oes n ‘ 
Svt@v pte THY apynv yevérOar Svvapevwv. 610 det TOUS 
> , lo , A 
evTUYXAVOVTAS UNOAMOS TiTEVELY AUTOLS. 


Discuss Lucian’s use of negatives. 
' 


» \ 3 > / / aA , fa 

2, Translate :—npEato dé €€ aitias TovavTns’ Tw Ev TH 

5 ~ “ > | ~ \ > / / + / A 

apyn TH EN TOTE TOUS ATOPWTATOUS cvvayaywv éBoudn- 
/ > \ er a > > 

Onv atroiciav és tov ‘Ewoddpov oteihat, ovta epnpwov Kal 


\ \ / / 4 , 
bad pndevos KaTotKoumevny 6 Toivvy Daelwv dbovncas 


bd /, / \ 4 \ > / 
éxwAve THY aTrolKiay KATA LécoV TOY TOPOY aTravTNaAS 


\ “ ¢ / / ‘ S > 
érl tav ‘Irrouupyjnkov: Tote wev odv vinnOévTes — ov 
\ > tA nw n~ 5 , 
yap Hmev avritrado. TH TapacKevy — aveXwpno aLeEr. 


8. Translate — 6 dé ov rpdrepov bn Epeiv ovde Trevceo- 
Oar rap’ jpaov tpiv Eevior THv TapdyvTwY peTadovval, Kal 
AaBov Has Hyev eri tHv oikiav — érerrointo o€ avTapKy 

\ ; > ; \ \ v >] A 
Kal oTiBddas év@xodopunto Kal Ta adr €ENpTLaTO — Trapa- 
Belg Sé Hiv Xdyavd Te Kal axpddpva Kal LxOds, ETL OE Kal 
olvov éyyéas érrerdn (kaves exopérUnper, erruvOaveTo a 


erreTrov eter. 
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4. Explain the allusions:—7v de ypvcovs dAov To 
SeE.dv ulrowov — HAGE ev Kal ovTOS, TeplepOos Kal TO 
cama brov oTTnmEvos — Hpiatevoe 5€ eri TO OeEla Tax- 


\ \ _ “ 3\ e/ unr 5 \ / 5 / > \ ‘ 
Geis mroAv waAXov 4) OTE Cov ert AnrAlw EMaYKXeETO. — EYwW o€ 
4 s , " \ * ; * / / 
mpoeNGwy odXlyov amo THS JaratrTns evpov To omndaLov 
rotovTov olov. “Opnpos elie, Kal avTHY TaNacLoupyovaay 


— Av Sé 4 ev rparn Sixn epi Atavtos Tod TeXapavos, 


. DEMOSTHENES, PHIL. I. 


N.B.—To be attempted by Candidates only who do not write on 
Demosthenes, Olynthiacs I and II. 


1. Translate :— 


(a) tlvos ody elvexa tadta Aéyw iv tdnT ® avopes 
"A Onvaior Kal Oedonobe, OTi ovdéev ov'TE HUAATTOmEVOLS ULV 
éotiv hoBepdv, ovr’ av dduywpHTe, ToLodTov olov av YpeEls 
Bovrow Oe, trapabdeiypmact Ypomevor TH TOTE POLY TOV 
AaxeSatpoviwy hs éxpateite éx Tov mpogéyew TOS Tpay- 
acl TOV voor, Kal TH viv UBpet TovTOV, Ot HV TapatTounela 


éx ToD unodev hpovTivev @v eypyHy. 


pr vy c | © 5 \ y y x v tc 
Ie (b) odrot mavrerds, 008’ ef pr) roijoatt av non, OS 
+ / ‘oo + ? x” '¢ 3 \ \ / 
éyarye dnt Seiv, evVKaTadpovntor éotat tv 4 ova TOV o- 

/ 77> \ 5 a e A Syd \ > yr > \ \ 
Bov, eldms edtperreis Dbmas—eicetat yap axpiBws evo yap 

> \ t / 5 | / 7 r a , “a 
cloly of travr éFayyédXovtes éxelv@ Tap’ NnMOV avTwV 
WreElovs TOD SéovTOS — HaovylaV € i dav TavT’ apv- 

TAE S TOV %) vxyta EX, 7) Trapt / 

la \ 4 n ,’ \ \ 

AaKtos AnhOn, pndevos OvTos eutrodwmy TrELY ETL THY 


exel(VoU Yopay Umi, Av EvOw KaLpOD. 
i: 2. Write Syntactical notes on:— 


7 7. : > 4 n / e/ 8 + 
(i) et ro. ravl’ ad TpoOoHKE TPATTOVT@Y OVTMS ELKEV, OV 


x‘ , \ 9 \ 4 
av édaris Hv aita Bertin yeverOat. 


(ii) *wav & of wev mepudvres wera Aaxedaipovior hadi 


SECOND YEAR BPXHIBITIONS. rar “aes 


Dirurrov mpatrew THY OnBaiwr Katddrvow Kal Tas cTo- 
7 a Co , r V4 r 
MTelas OvacTray, of S ws mpés Bes Térouder ws Bactréa, 


e > > a 
ol © ev "TAAuptots mores TELY LCELV. 


Qu) Oiwac troivuv éyo rabra rNéyew EYELV [L1) KWAY | 
, A b 
él TIS AXXOS ErrayyéXeTal TL. th 


3. Explain the references :— my || 
n ; " \ , \ ; i 

(a) TaY YpnuaTwr adTol Tamlat Kal TopiaTai. me | 

ad \ / / > > / ~ 4 3 
(8) ort Kal mpdtepdy tor axovw Eevixov tpépev év 
KopivO@m tHv modu ob Llorvaotpartos syyeito Kal "I dhixpa, : 
» lly, 2 / Cec , \ ’ \ ¢ oA 

Ts Kat XaBplas cat qrXoe tives, Kal adtodrs twas cvotpa- ct 
rever Oa. ‘a i 
| 

| 

: 

! 

| 


GREEK TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. | 


WEDNESDAY, Sept. 19TH:—ArTERNOON, 4 To 5 1 


* : i | 


GREEK UNSEEN, tt | 
Wh 
I, Translate :— Met} 
‘OpOas ww’ ernpov, Bovromar Sé coi, TEKVOD, Vat 
(ppoveis yap nbn, KaTrocwoas dv TATPOS 
s x ; ; i 
yrouas ppacavtas, dv Oavw) rapaivécat i 
, 9 > \ im / / } 
KeLUNrL’ EGONGA Kal véoLTL YpHoLma. meet | 
Spayet d€ uv0m mwordda cvAABav Epa, i 
rn , \ »” ; an | 
TpaTov dpevas mev nrrious eye ypewv" | ii 
= s a \ ~ \ / ; | 
T@ TWAOVTLM TE TM TE [1) OLOOUS /LEpOS, nt 
‘cov aeavTov evoeBeiv Tact didov, i 
cal / / , 1 
Ovoiy TapevToLW Tpayudrow pds Odtepor aa 
YvoOunv Tpocamrev, THY évavTiav pices. 
adixws 0€ wy KTa ypnuwat’ iv BovUrAn ToAdY 
xXpovev meAaOpors eupéeverv. TA yap adicws 
olxous €aehOovT’ ovK exer cwTnplar. 


ee SAS - 
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Eyer S€ TELQ@" TOUTO yap To T evryeves, 
(cal Tors yapous didmcu Tovs WpwTous EVEL.) 


4 A / > ] \ c/ > > / 
év t@ TéverOar 0 eativ 7 T adoeva 


—— 





avavopia Te] T aTipia Biov. 

dirwv dé Tovs pev My YaX@vTAS év NOYosS 
Kéxtnoo* Tous 6€ pos Yaply cvY HOOVH 
T) oH ToVNpovs KrELOpov EipyéT@ TTEYNS. 


Il. ré 8% To TavTov aituov rovtwy, Kal Ti o7 qro0? 
imravr’ eiye KANS TUTE, Kal VOV ovk opOas 3 Gru TOTE MeV 
TpaTTELV Kab otpateverOat TOAMaY avTOS O Of 10s deo 0- 
TNS TOV ToNLTEVATMEVOV FHV KaL KUPLOS QavTOS aTravTov 
tov ayabav, KayaTyTOV qv Tapa Tov dnwou TV ANNOY 
ExdoT@ Kal. TLLAS Kal apy7s Kaya0od Tivos peTadaPeiv 
vov St rodvavtlov KUpLOL wey Of TOALTEVdMEVOL TOV Ayala”, 
xa) Sia ToOUT@Y AravTa TpaTTeTa’ vpmeis, O oO OHpos, EKVE- 
peupla WEVOL KL TEPLNPNMEVOL KPHMaTA Kal TUMMaXOUS, EV 
iirnpéerov Kal mpocOiKkns pmépel yeyevnaobe, dyara@vres €av 
[ETAOLOMTL Gewpik@v vp, }) Bondpopta tréuyrwouw ovtot 


Va pv 


4 4 f b ] / onl r x 
Kal TO TAVT@V AVOPELOTATOV, THY VMETEPOV ivi 


mT poo opel ETE. 


GREEK PROSE. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3. 


The following despatch was received from that City. The mob, infuriated 
by the fact that the foreigners arriving in constantly increasing numbers 
were obviously increasing in power and likely to divide up the land among 


themselves, urged on too by the Clubs, attacked the Ambassadors. Of these, 


f\ one, a 





Lacedemonian, was slain, but the rest found refuge in the home of 


the Athenian Ambassador. 


The Lacedemonias then orimmediately embark- 





ed many soldiers and put out. The Athenians too, although at that time 
‘nvolved in a war in Egypt that taxed their resources, sent a still greater 
expedition. There were those that objected that the Barbarians need not 
admit foreigners into their country if they did not choose—but as they had 
asserted this even in reference to Egypt they gained no credence. 
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GREEK GRAMMAR. 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 207TH :— AFTERNOON, 3 To 4. 


1. Parse fully, adding principal parts’: — 
ouuTAaKn — TetravOaor — éeyyeas — avéoracav 
aveis — cuveveyOévra. 


. Give Nom, Sing., Genitive Sing., Accusative Plural, 
Dative -Plural and Gender of the Greek for the following : 
continent, voyage, month, echo, fish, ox, harbour, 


%. Give 1, 2 and 3 pers. plural of rr, eO@Ka, env, 
non, €v7roV, coxa, trépacuwat, 2nd Sing, Aor, 1 Opt. 
Act.—Nom. Sing. Mase. Aor, 1 Part Pass.—3rd Sing. 
Pres. Opt. Act. of rela, mic Odo. 

4, Give rule for contraction of vetbs in é@ where lst 


Pers. Sing, Pres. Ind. Act uncontracted is dissyllabic. 


Comment on the distinction between 
oxnoew and éev, 
yv / 4 é c / ” 
Laws pnoal Tis av and ws dryoee Tis av, 


' 


GREEK HISTORY. 
THorspAy, Sepr, 20TH :—AFTERNOON, 4 TO 5. 
l, Give principal events in the Decalean War. 


2. Describe briefly Phidias’ life and works. 


~ 


3. How did Athens obtain the place of precedence among the Ionian 
States ? 


4. Write notes on (a) Isokrates. 
(6) Poros. 
(c) Ostracism. 





—_—W. 
= ———.. 
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LATIN BOOKS AND SIGHT TRANSLATION. 
Monpay, Sept. 17rH:—9 To 12, 


1. Transate : 
Cum semel occideris, et de te splendida Minos 
fecerit arbitria, 
non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te - 
restituet pietas. 
[Infernis neque enim tenebris Diana pudicum 
liberat Hippolytum ; 
nec Lethaea valet Theseus abrumpere caro 


yincula Pirithoo. 


2. Quote any lines of Horace in Book IV., referring to Britons, 


ae 


Sigambri, entertainment of Virgil, Anacreon, Pindar, Metaurus. 


3. Translate: 


Yontinuo, ventis surgentibus, aut freta ponti 

incipiunt agitata tumescere, et aridus altis 

montibus audiri fragor: aut resonantia longe 

litora misceri, et nemorum increbescere murmur, 

Iam sibi tum curvis male temperat unda carinis, 

Cum medio celeres revolant ex aequore mergi, 

clamoremque ferunt ad litora; cumque marinae 

in sicco ludunt fulicae: notasque paludes 

deserit, atque altum supra volat ardea nubem. 

4. Quote any lines in the First Georgic, referring to Ceraunia, 

Melicerta, Nisus, Cayster, Abydos, Dodona, Tmolos, Maenala, 
Which of these are places, and where are they situated ? 


5. ‘Translate : 


Perventum inde ad frequentem cultoribus alium, ut inter montana, 
populum. Ibi non bello aperto, sed suis artibus, fraude et insidiis 
est prope circumventus, Magno natu principes castellorum oratores 


ad Poenum veniunt, alienis malis, utili exemplo, doctos memorantes 
taque obedienter 


awicitiam malle quam vim experiri Poenorum: | 
imperata facturos ; commeatum itinerisque duces et ad fidem promis: 
sorum obsides acciperet. Hannibal nec temere credendum nec 
aspernandos ratus, ne repudiati aperte hostes fierent, benigne cum 
respondisset, obsidibus quos dabant acceptis et commeatu quem in 


viam ipsi detulerant usus, nequaquam ut inter pacatos, composito 


agmine duces eorum sequitur. 


. eh a mf 
— ae ee —~ 2 > 
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A 

y 4 
FOR UNSEEN. Py 

. , ‘ oe a 1) 

l. CH. Panlum hoe negoti mi Obstat : Simus et Crito ial 
vicini nostri hic ambiguntde finibus: it 

ine cepere arbitrum : ibo ac dicam, ut dixeram 

Operam daturum me, hodie non posse iis dare. f 

Continuo hic adsum. ME. Ita quaeso. Di vostram WW 

fidem. 

Ita comparatam esse hominum naturam omnium, : Ht 

aliena ut melius videant et diiudicent, i} 
n . ° . Th 

quam sua? An eo fit, quia in re nostra aut gaudio 4 


Sumus praepediti nimio aut aegritudine ? | 
Hic mihi nune quanto plus sapit, quam egomet mihi ? i 
CH. — Dissolvi me, otiosus Operam ut tibi darem. 
Syrus est prehendendus atque adhortandus mihi. 
A me nescio quis exit: concede hinc domum, 
ne nos inter nos consentire sentiant. . vay 
Ter. Heaut ILI. 2, 89-102. ! 


2. Quas dea per terras et quas erraverit un las, 
dicere longa mora est ; quaerenti defuit orbis. 
Sicaniam repetit, dumque omnia lustrat eundo 

venitetad Cyanen. eanimutata fuisset, 
omnia narrasset ; sed et os et lingua volenti 
dicere non aderant, nec quo loqueretur habebat. 
signa tamen manifesta dedit notamque parenti, 
illo forte lovo delapsam in gurgite sacro 

Persephones zonam summis ostendit in undis, . Wy, 
quam simul agnovit, tamquam tune denique raptam 
scisset, inornatos laniavit diva capillos. 


Ovid Metam V. 462-47 

a WM i 

GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY, tt | 
TPuespay, Sepremper 18ta:—Morwnina, 9 to 12. 2 i 


Write the answers “in separate books markel A and B respectively 
‘o.correspond to the questions. 


A. 
_L. Inseribe a square in a given circle. 


2. If two chords of a circle intersect at a point within the circle, 


6 
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the rectangle contained ky the segments of one chord is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the segments of the other chord. 





3. Find a mean proportional between two given straight lines. 


4. A polygon on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle ‘is equal 
to the suin of the similar polygons similarly described on the other 


sides. 


5. Solve the e uations: 


(a) * le ee somd-gee Ne ye gee 
5 10 10° 

ae -}- ein =* . ee 
(db) wv 7 is: ect y 2,ax 7 by er ee 

a 4 b ab 

x l . eauga 2(2 3 
02 tar neta > = = _t ) 

x —l y— 2 m—5 ° 


(d) Al ot = J 4 —r= V4 — 32. 


6. A boat’s crew can row 8 miles an hour in stillf water. 
the speed of a river’s current if it take them 2 hours and 40 minutes 
to row 8 miles up and 8 miles down. 


W hat is 


B. 


J 1 x 1 


7. Simplify (1) (a Bere _ x(a" bt @l)? bs (a” bez) : 
(2) V4 + V8 
(3)° V512 — V50 — V93 





x 7 2 
8, Simplify eed + 1 + Be L As i. 
y fs x | Y 


9, Prove :— 
(1) sin (A+ B) = sin A cos B—cos A sin B. 
A+B A—B' 


(2) sin A—sin B = 2 cos mre: sin > 


— 


| 


10. Show that in any triangle: 


P+ a—a 
(1) cos A = 5. Eb 











= ee 
—s = ——aaee 
M pasos - a — ——— — 
es ee anes re = 
teed 
** ; 


‘Bll 
crit 
i 
ai 
‘ 4 c* ‘ 7 a Tr y | rt, rr TEX bit J oO {of 
4 SECOND YEAR EXHIBI PIONS. EF 680 iis 
Ce $s (s—a) 
(2) cos > | 
a b C . { "i 
cay aCe UY SNE OA i] 
(3) Area of a triangle = V 8(S — a) (s —b) (s—e). } 
7 i | Ne a | 
When a b¢ are the sides of the triangle and s = con ; } 
— Bb) 
ll. Ina right-angled triangle @ = 1046.7 yds, ¢ = 1856.2 yds 
Y ° fp | : : 
C = 90°, find the other parts of the triangle. | 
BE 
12. In @ triangle 4 = 40, 6 = 131, ¢ = 72, find the other parts. i 
ee ' 
GEOMETRY. 
TugspAy, SEPTEMBER ISTH, 1900 :—ArreRNoon, 2 To 5. i} 
« 4 d| 
(Write the answers in separate books marked A and B respectively to cor- 4 
respond to the questions.) i 
A. ) 
1, Any two circles can be inverted into two equal circles, Hah 
) 
“2. Ifa variable circle touch two fixed circles, its radius has a constant 
ratio to the perpendicular,from its centre on the radical axis. 
d 
3. The lines which join the extremities of the diameter of the cireum bi 
scribing circle, which is perpendicular to the base of a triangle, to the ty 
vertical angle, are the internal and external bisectors of the vertical angle 
4 
4. Of all triangles having the same base and area, the perimeter of an At 
isosceles triangle is a minimum. 1h 
5. The sum of the Squares of the diagonals of a parallelogram is equal ale 
to the sum of the squares of its four sides, i) i 
nih 
6. Inseribe a square in a given triangle. iY 
B 
7. Three times the sum of the Square of the sides of a triangle is equal to i 
ey # 
four times the sum of the squares of the bisectors of the sides. gi! 


8. One vertex of a triangle given in species turns round a fixed point, . 
and another moves along a fixed straight line ; find the locus of the remain 
ing vertex, ' 


%. If perpendiculars be drawn from a point on thé circumference o 1, 
Md “ . . . . _ - ] 
Circle to the sides of an inscribed triangle, their feet are in the same | 
Straight line, 
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10, If two triangles be co-polar they shall also be co-axial and conversely ; 3 
if they be co-axial they shall be co-polar. 

11. Given a triangle, to describe the circle with respect to which the 
triangle ig self-conjugate. 

12. Any three straight lines drawn through the angles of a triangle so as 
to intersect in the same point divide the opposite sides into segments, 


such that the segments of any side are in a ratio compounded of the ratios 
of the segments of the other two sides. 


| ALGEBRA—THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 
Fripay, September 2lst:—Morwninc, 9 to 12. 


Write the answers in separate books marked A and B respectively, 
to correspond to the questions. 


Aw 


1. Find the equation whose roots are the reciprocals of those of 
ti—3etT a? +5 a2 — 2= 0. 


2. Find the equation whose roots are those of 


A nes es ee Sy Ge ee ee ll = 0 
each diminished by 4. 


) 


3. In passing continuously from a value a — / of # a little less 
than a real root a of the equation. f (z) = 0 toa value at ha little 
greater, the polynomials f (x) and f ’(x) have unlike signs immedi- 
ately before the passage through the root, and like signs immediately 


o> 


after. 
4, Find for what value of r the number of combinations of n 
things 7 at a time is greatest. 


5. Sum to n terms the series 


l 
d+a)ad+22) + (ly2ey(ese) * 
] 





(I + 3 x) (1 she 4 x) + ete. 


6. Find by the method of Indeterminate Coefficients the sum of 


1.2.3 -4 2.3.4 4 3.4.5 4 ete. to nm terme. 


*a : 


pr 


CO 
- 
as 
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B. 
7. Find the three enbe roots of unity. 


8. Find to three places of decimals the positive root of 
“*—62—13 = 0, 
9. Prove that ever y equation of an even degree whose last term is 


negative has at least two real roots, one positive and the other 
negative. 


] | 
10. Insert two Geometric means between g and 9, 


11. Expand ¢” in a series of powers of a. 


A by ‘A Bx iA G 


12. Break i (t—a) (ub) (eal into Partial Iractions. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
WeEpDNESpAy, Sept. 197TH -—9 To 12.30. 
(Write the answers to A, B, and C in Separate hooks.) 


A. Seenser: Faerie Vueene, Book I. 


1. Narrate the incident of the contest with Errour, and explain its sig- 
nificance. 


2. “In the Faerie Queene, there is a double allegory, historical and 


spiritual.’ Illustrate this by an examination of the characters of Duessa, 
anil and Prince Arthur, 


». Explain, with etymological notes, the following words ‘—hardiment, 
ywrought, bootlesse, reliques, forlorne, enmoy ed, elfin, defeasaunce 
demo gorgon, heben, errant, fovesnont menage, Mew, joyaunce, intendi- 
ment, yede, welkin, w hile: owcb. 


How far in Book I. does Spenser show political or religious partisan 
ship ? 
B. Tennyson : Selections. 


- Hlustrate from the poems studied Tennyson’s conception of (a) Nas 
(4) Womanhood, stating with precision whence each illustration ig 
taken. 
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2. Write notes on : (a) Tennyson’s lyrical gift ; (4) his knowledge of 
the classics ; (¢) his felicity of phrase and epithet. 
3. Tell in your own words the story of “The Revenge,’’ and quote half 
a dozen consecutive lines ofthe poem. 
4. Re‘er to its poem and to its context each of the following extracts : 
(a) More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
(L) How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use ! 
(¢) And the reapers reap’d, 
And the sun fell, amd all the land was dark. 
(d) O, but she will love him truly ! 
(e) Far off she seem'd to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall. 


(f ) Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat. 


(q) Thick as autumn rains 
Flash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

h) Her that died 
To save her father’s vow. 


C. ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


Write an essay of not less than three pages on any one of the follow- 
ing subjects :— 

(a) Tennyson’s conception of the character of Ulysses. 

(6) Mediaeval town life. 


(c) The Red Cross Knight. 


ENGLISH. 
TRENCH: Study of Words. 
FRipAY, SEPTEMBER 21sT:—4 TO 5,15 PM. 


1. Show how the following words illustrate (a) the poetry, () the 
history, or (¢) the morality in words :—idiot, squirrel, copper, tobacco, 
sierra, leopard, celandine, virtue, silly, sacrament, carbuncle, dunce 
prude, miser, halcyon, mesmerize, 


9 Give a dozen instances (a) of depreciation in the meaning of words 
(b) of differentiation of synonyms. 
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2. Show how the successive invasions of England have left, their marks 
In the names of places, 


4. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of phonetic spelling. 





BOURSES DE DEUXIEME ANNEE. 
Le 20 Seprempre, 1900. 


l. Traduire en francais :— 

(v7) Alfonso, king of Arragon, went one day to a jeweller’s house to pur- 
chase some diamonds to make a present of them to a foreign prince. The 
jeweller spread before the king and his courtiers all his finest diamonds and 
other jewels. After having made his purchases the king returned to his car- 
riage, and he had just seated himself when the jeweller came out to beg him 
to do him the honour of returning to his house for a moment as he had 
something important to say to him. The king and the courtiers came back 
into the house, and-then the jeweller said that some one of the suite had 
just taken a diamond of great value. The king looked sternly at those who 
accompanied him, saying, ‘He who has stolen the diamond deserves the 
severest punishment ; but the discovery of his name would probably dis- 


gracejan honourable family ; [ will spare them this shame. 


(4) [have much pleasure in introducing to this audience Mr. F., agen 
tleman so wel! known to the Canadian public, that it would appear to be 
quite superfluous to go through the ceremony of an introduction. Mr. F. 
has, | do not hesitate to say, conferred an honour upon our Society by ac- 
cepting our invitation to give an address. We shall not be ungrateful, 
however. I can assure Mr. F. that the opportunity of hearing him has been 


uwaited with keen interest by all who are present to-day. 


2. Ecrire une composition francaise sur un des sujets suivants (de 150 a 
200 mots) 
La guerre sud-africaine. 
Les Etats-Unis. 


L amiral Dewey. 


do. Traduire en anglais : 


Me prenez-vous pour un idiot avec votre sermon Sur la danse ? reprit 
Montauran. Ne figure:iez-vous pas de bon coeur dans une chaconne pour 
vous retrouver retablis sous votre nouveau nom de péres de la Foi?...... 
Ignorez-vous que les Bretons sortent de la messe pour aller danser ? Igno- 
rez-vous aussi que MM. Hyde de Neuville et d’Andigné ont eu, il y a cing 
jours, une conférence avec le premier consul sur la question de rétablir Sa 





‘ 
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Majesté Louis XVII? Sije m’appréte en ce moment pour aller risquer 
un coup de main si témeéraire, c’est unique ment pour ajouter & ces négocr 
ations le poids de nos souliers ferrés. Ignorez-vous que tous les chefs de 
la Vendée, et méme Fontaine, nee nt de se soumettre? Ab! monsieur, 
on a évidemment trompé les princes sur |’é tat de la France. Les dévoue- 
ments dont on les entretient sont des d¢vouements de posi tion. M. l'abbe, 
si j’ai mis les pieds dans le sang, je ne veux m’y mettre jusqu’a la ceinture 
qu’i bon escient. Je me suis dee oué au roi et non pas a hee atre cerveaux 
bralés, 4 des hommes perdus de dettes comme Rifoel, 4 des chauffeurs, 4... 
BALZAC. 


4. Discuter l'emploi du participe passé précede de Je pew dans sa signi- 
fication de (1) /e manque, Linsuffisance. (2) une petite quantile, une quantiée 
sufisante. Donner des exemples. 

5. Dire quand le participe prcsent s’emp loie (a) comme verbe, ()) com- 
me adjectif. Donner des exemples. 


> 


6. Faire des remarques sur l’orthographe de certains verbes réguliers de 

la premiére conjugaison, comme avancer, jeter, mener, partager, soulever 
7. Calquer sur le premier paragraphe chaque phrase du devoir suivant ; 

(a) Le général meurt: tout se confond, la paix s’éloigne, ordre dis. 

parait, les ennemis se réjouissent, toute VParmée est consternée. 

(by Le général est mort: touts est confondu,... 

(c) Quand le général mourra, tout se confondra,... 

(d) ue général mourut: soudain tout se confondit,... 

(e) Sile général mourait, tout se confondrait.,... 

(f) Si le général était mort, tout se serait confondy,... 

(g) Tl faut bien que le gene ‘ral meure, pour que tout se confonde, que... 


(h) Il faudrait que le général mourfit, pour que tout se confondit 


que... 
) Pourquoi, lorsque le général meurt, tout ne se confondrait-il 


pas... 

(j) Pourquoi, lorsque le général fut mort, tout ne se gerait-il pas con- 
fondu...? 

Montrer par des exemples la construction grammati¢ale apres les 
verbes eraindre, douter, espérer, sembler, souhaiter, falloir. 

9, Expliquer les différents emplois de Vimparfait de Vindicatif et du 
passé défini. 
Donner les régles de l’accord du participe passe 


(a) des verbes pronominaux, 


> 
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(4) des verbes conjugué3; avec l’auxiliaire avoir, 
(¢) devant Vinfinitif, 
(dq) sans auxiliaire, 


(e) des verbes impersonnels. 


1. Peindre, 4 grands traits Jack, d’aprés Daudet, 
(a) a l’école, 
(4) en apprentissage, 
(c) a Vatelier, 
(d) a Vhoépital. 
2. (a) Faire ressortir quelques bonnes lecons qu’enseigne ce livre: 
(4) Quels abus expose-t-il ? 


> 


3. Traduire en anglais: 


Que faire ?— lle d’abord! elle avant tout, rien qu'elle 
Diat-on voir sur un mur rejaillir ma cervelle, 
Dat le gibet.me prendre ou l’enfer me saisir! 


' 


Ll faut que je la sauve! Oui! mais y réussir ? 

Comment faire? Donner mon sang, mon ccenr, mon Ame, 
Ce n'est rien, c’est ais¢. Mais rompre cette trame ! 
Deviner !......deviner! car il faut deviner ! 

Ce que cet homme a pu construcre et combiner! 

Ll sort soudain de Vombre et puis il sy replonge, 

Kt li, seul dans sa nuit, que fait-il ?—Quand j’y songe, 
Dans le premier moment je l’ai prié pour moi! 

Je suis un lache, et puis c’est stupide—Eh bien, quoi! 
C’est un homme méchant.—Mais que je m’imagine 
—lLa chose a sans nul doute une ancienne origine,— 
Que lorsqu’il tient sa proie et la mache ’ moitié, 

Ce démon va licher la reine, par pitié 

Pour son valet ! Peut-on fléchir les betes fauves ” 
—Mais miscrable! il faut pourtant que tu la sauves ! 
Crest toi qui l’a perdue! a tout prix il le faut! 
—O’est fini. Me voila retombé! De si haut! 

Si bas! J'ai donc revé'!—Ho! je veux quelle échappe! 


Ruy Blas, 
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- (a) Isxpliquer le contexte de l’extrait ci-dessus. 
' 
(4) Indiquer et commenter les parties du drame auxquelles les expres, | 


sions en italique se rapportent ou font allusion. 


5. Rendre en anglais les expressions suivantes de Ruy Blas : 


(1) De ce pas, va faire nos appréts. (2) On en entend de belles, (3) 
Le sort me coiffa de folie en naissant. (4) Je m’en passe. (5) Tenez, maitre- | 
abrégeons la visite. (6) Je croyais, pauvre esprit, qu’au monde je man- 
quais. (7) Les Basan sont, je crois, d'assez francs gentilshommes. (8) Le 
bonhomme est aveugle et se défend de l’étre. (9) Couvrez-vous. (10) Il 
nest rien de tel qu'une prison. (11) Qui me vaut ce bonheur? (12y Ea 
somme. (13) Faire son honnéte homme. (14) De point en point. (15) Si 


fait. (16) Mais e’est i se briser le front contre le mur ! 


6. (a) Faire une esquisse de la vie de Balzac ; 
6) Décrire et apprécier ses ceuvres. 


7. Tracer le portrait de Marche-a-Terre et son role, et celui de Made 
moiselle de Verneuil tels quwils se trouvent dans Les Chouans. 


GERMAN. 
TRANSLATION AND “ RETRANSLATION ” (nainly at sight.) 
Sepr., 1900.—'l'nrer Hours. 
1. Translate into English (at sight) :— 
(a) Watlenstein’s Tod, Act II, Scene I, the first paragraph 


(6) Und Lauter immer iwird die rage, 
Ind abnend fliegt’s uit Blibesychlage 
Dure) alle Herzen: ,Gebet Wet, 
Das ijt der Eumeniden Madde ! 

Der fromme Dichter wird gerochen, 
Dev Mlorder Lietet jelbjt tteh dar — 
Sraqreift ihn, der das Wort gefprocdeu, 
Und ibn, an den’s geridtet war!” 


l 
l 


Doch dem war faum das Wort entfahren, 
Woh? er’s im Bryen gern bewahren ; 
Umjonit! Der pehrecfenbleicdhe Weiind 





vay 
2 
. 


aaa Lz 
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Macht fhnell die Schuldbewusten fund. 
Miran reibt und fehleppt fie vor dew Midter, 
Die Scene wird zum Tribunal, 

LUlud e8 geftehin die Bojewidster, 

Setrofen von der Rade Strahl. 


(c) Goethe’s Keinehe Fuchs, Canto X, the last paragraph: 


(dq) Des Wbends fomme ich uviteh an Tifehe, e& waren noe 
Wenige in dev Gasiitube > die wiirfelten anz ciner eke, Hatten das 
Tijehtud) zuritegeyhlagen. Da fomimt dev ebrliche W.. . Hinein, 
legt jeinen Sut uieder, indent er mid) arieht, tritt a mir und jaqt 
leije: |, Dur Halt Verdrup gehabt 2” Sch ?” fagte ich. | Der Graf 
hat Dic) ans dev Gefelljehaft gewiejen.” , Hole jie der Teufel |” 
lagte ich; mir war’s liek, Dab ich in dic Freie Luft fam.”—, Gut,” 
jagte er, dah Du es auf dic (eichte Wehyel nimamist! Mur verdriest 
mich's, c& iit fdyow iberall herumy’”—. Da fing mich das Ding erjt 
au wurmen am. Wile, Die gu Siyche famen wd mich anjahen, dachte 
id), Die jeben Dich daruntan! Das gab bojes Blut. 

Und da man mun heute gar, wo ich hintrete, mich bedanert; da 
cy Hore, Dak meine Reider triumphieren und jagen: da fahe man’s, 
Wo eS mit Den Ubermittigen hinansginge, die fich ibres Bishen 
Kopys iverhdben und glaubten fic) daruum iiber alle Verhaltniffe 
Dinausyegen zu Dilrjen, nnd was des Gundegeiehwabges mehr ijt — 
Da mochte man fich cir Meefler ins Herz bohren. Dein man rede 
bon Selbjtaudigfeit, was man will, den will icy fehen, der dulder 
fann, da’ Schurfen iiber ihn reden, wernt fie einen Borteil itber ihn 
haben. Wenn ir Gejehwase leer ijt, ach, da fon man fie feicht 
fajjen. 


2. Translate into German (al sight) ters 


(a) The young gentleman — his name was Carlo — could al- 
ready make himself understood in the German language, only 
the sch occasioned him some difficulty, but that was piquant; at 
least it seemed so to the daughter of the house. His demeanour 
was very modest, and he thoroughly understood the business into 
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which he was introduced on the day after his arrival. Of course 


Carlo’s position in the house was not that of an ordiaary butcher's 
apprentice. He dined with the family and accompanied its mem- 
bers‘on Sunday excursions. 

(b) I am in a position to instruct you about that too, rejoined 
Mr. Blechschmied. But, to tel! the truth, I must confess that 
I do not know it as the result of my own investigations. A few 
years ago, when my son, who, as you know, has written a book 
on trichine, was still studying, I visited him at the Uni- 
versity. On that occasion I made the acquaintance of an inter- 
esting young mab who was also a student. This young man 
offered to show me the town, as my son was busy in the forenoon 
in the hospital. - Among other things we saw a picture by a cele- 
brated painter, a picture which represented a naval battle, and 
my guide, the student, explained the whole event to me, Ihe one 
who lost the battle was no other than King Xerxes, I have 
forgotten the name of the victor, that is a minor matter, but the 
island near which the battle was fought was called Salamis. 

(c) “So you affirm,” said the Emperor ‘rajan to the Rabbi 
Joshua, ‘‘ that God is everywhere, that he is present at this mo- 
ment here in this palace, in this hall even. I must doubt your 
word, so long as I have not seen him with my own eyes.” 

“ Yes, God is omnipotent,” replied the Rabbi, ‘but he is 
invisible ; no mortal eye conld bear the splendour of his glory.” 

(<4) What most interested our travellers in the ancient city of 
Frankfort was neither the opera nor the Ariadne of Dannecker, 
but the house in which Goethe was born, and the scenes 
he visited in his childhood and: remembered in, his old age. 
Such, for example, are the walks around the city, outside the 
moat (Graben); the bridge over the Main, with the golden cock 
on the.cross, which the poet beheld and marvelled at when a boy ; 
and the garden in which his grandfather walked up and down 
among the fruit-trees and rose-bushes, in long morning-gown 
and black velvet cap (Sammetmitize). Thus, O Genius! are thy 
footprints hallowed, and the star shines forever over the place 


of thy nativity. 
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GERMAN. 
GRAMMAR AND TRANSLATION OF PRESCRIBED TEXTS. 
Seer. 207TH, 1900 :—AFrERNOoOoN, 2 To 5, 
| Translate into Enelish :— 


(a) Schiller, Der Gang nach dem Eisenhammer, Stanzas 11, 12. 

(6) Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea, Canto VI (Klio), lines 1-19- 

(ec) Canto VIII (Melpomene), the third paragraph. 

(d) Schiller, Der Neffe als Onkel, Act II, Scene 9, Champagne. 
Ich, gnadiger Herr, ich, will mit unterzeichnen . . . to end of scene. 

(ey Die Hochzeitsreise, Act I, Scene 4, lines 12-25. 

(f) Der Fluch der Schénheit, Ch. TI, first twelve lines. 

‘9) Die Nonna, Ch: If, first twel@e lines. 


2. What is the uifference between stehen and gestcaen, horchen 


and gehorchen, héren and gehdren, wiihren and gewdihrea, sehen, 


ersehen, besehen, versehen and zusehen? 


3. What preposition is used after the verbs wéhlen, ernennen, 
erkldren, halten, denken? Make a sentence to illustrate each case. 


4, Comment on (a) the verb in Mir meldet er aus Linz er lige 
krank, (b) the pronouns in Lhr Instrumente spottet mein, (c), the 
participle in Das heiszt auch fiir die Zukunft gesorgt, (d). the com- 
mand Ins Feld, in die Freiheit gezogen, (e) the verbs in Lebtest du 
noch, so witrde ich dich lieben von dieser Zeit. (f) Give the past 
participle ot handhaben, stattfinden, friihstiicken, anemp/finden. 


5. Mention two cases in which the definite article 1s used in Ger- 
isan and not in Kaglish, and two in which it is used in-English and 


not in German. 


6. Lurn into oratio obliqua:—Ich sagte ihm, “ Du sollst dir nur 


nicht einbilden, dass ich dich ungestraft werde bleiben lassen. 
Meinst du denn, du kénnest mich zum Besten hahen 2’ 

1. Translate :— 

(a) The citizens, having had no food for three days, scarcely 
defended themselves. 

(b) Having written my letter, I took a walk into the country. 
» (¢) The man’s having poor clothes made tnem think him a beggar. 


(@) Having no money is nota sin. 


8. What are the sources of Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea 
In what respects has he altered them ? When was the poem written 


ae 
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ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY—(First Paper). : 


MonpAyY, SEPTEMBER 17TH :—MornIN@G, 9 TO 12. | 


1. Prove that the radius of curvature at any point «’y’ of the ellipse I 
a 9 " i 

me y" (1. Seat 

hs gh eres 2 | 

a? b2 aad 





ab eet | 
2. If two hyperbolas have parallel asymptotes, they are similar. 


5. Find the co-ordinates of the intersection of the two tangents at the 


points x”. y/, x” y” to the parabola x? = px. ia 
| 
3 » . . . . . i 
4. Find the locus of the centre of a circle which makes given intercepts . 
on two given lines. | 
5. Find the equation of a tangent to the ellipse in terms of its inclina- | 
tion to the axes of x. | 
6. The difference of the squares of any pair of eonjugate diameters of an qt 
hyperbola is constant. {} 
7. Taking the general equation of a conic, prove that in general, the 
Squares of the ordinates of any diameter are proportional to the rectangles 
under the segments which they make on the diameter. 1 
; 


8. Investigate formulae for transformation of co-ordinates in the two fol- 
. ‘ + 


lowing cases :— ie 


Te = 


(a) When rectangular axes are turned round the origin through an ean 
angle 6. te 
Pte 
(6) When rectangular axes are changed to oblique axes (inclination 
a . . . 
= @), the angle between the old and new axes of x being 8 and the origin ee 
being the same. yi itd 
(c) Apply the formulae in (4) to transform the equation of an hyperbola | 
from the axes of the curve to the asymptotes as axes of co-ordinates. . 


9. Find the condition that the straight lines represented by 
px? — qxruy + ry? = 0 
should be coincident 
7 
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10. Find the polar equation of a circle, (a) in its most general form, (0) 


when the pole is on the circle. 
1. Find the circle through the points (2,3), (4,9); (6,1). 


12. Find the locus of middle points of rectangles inscribed in a given 
triangle. 
ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY—(Second Paper.) 
TurspAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH —MORNING, 9 ro 12. 


1. If three conic sections have one chord common to all, their three 
other chords will pass through the same point. 


9. The anharmonic ratio of a pencil whose sides pass through four 
fixed points of a conic, and w hose vertex is any variable point of its 
is constant. 


3. Show that every parabola may be regarded as having one tan- 
gent altogether at an infinite distance. 


4, Find the angle contained by the two tangents through the point 
a’y’ to the parabola y® = 4m. 


Find the axes of the ellipse 14a? — 4ay + lly* = 60, and trans- 


form the equation to them. 


6. If two diameters of a conic section be such that one of them bi- 
sects all chords parallel to the other, then conversely the second will 
bisect all chords parallel to the first. 


7. Find the geometrical interpretation of the equation in trilinear 
co-ordinates of the circle circumscribing a triangle, vizZ., 


By sin A+ ya sin B+ af sin C= 0. 


8, Given the base and vertical angle of a triangle, find the locus of 
the intersection of the perpendiculars of the triangle. 


Find the lines represented by the equation 


e2 —5ay+4y? +e + 2y —2=0. 


10. Express in trilinear co-ordinates the equation of the parallel to 
a given line la + m$ + ny = 0. 
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“ k 
ll. Show that j7 ~sthe anharmonic ratio of the pencil formed 


by the four linesa=0; B=0; a— kB=0; «— k’/B=0. 


12. Given n fixed right lines and a fixed point O ; if through this 
point any radius vector be drawn meeting the right lines in the points 
Try Toy Tz, 7”, and in this a point & be taken such that 

n l ] ] 
a alate + vey oe Vila hos ac+- 
OR Or, Or, Or. Ory 


find the locus of R. 


CALCULUS. 
Tuurspay, Sepr. 201TH :—Mornine, 97o 12. 

1. When the equation of a curve is given in polar co ordinates, find 
an expression for the tangent of the angle between the tangent and 
radius vector. 

; : : i 
(a) Hence show that in the logarithmic spiralr=a@ the angle 
is constant. 


(b) Prove that the evolute of the logarithmic spiral is another log- 
arithmic spiral, and state its position with regard to the given spiral. 


2. The chord of curvature which passes through the origin in the 


cardioid | 
r — a (1 + cos @) 


is 3 r. (Prove any formula you employ). 


3. Prove that the subtangent in the logarithmic curve y = a, is of 


constant length. 


4 Find the equation of the normal at any point on the curve 


y™ = ax". 


5. Given the equation 
2=x+y 6%) 
prove Lagrange’s theorem for expanding any function of z in ascend- 
ing powers of y. 
(a) Apply it to find sin z when 


z=u+y sing 


—s-~ 
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7. Show that b + ¢ (2 — a)’, when & = 4a, is @ maximum ora . 
minimum according as ¢ is negative or positive. 


8. Find the volume of a sphere. 
9. Find the length of the logarithmic curve. 


10. Investigate a formula for finding the area of a part of an hy- 
perbola included between the curve and the ordinate and abscissa of 
any point on it. 


ll. Find the integrals 


fad 


(2 cos x + 3 sin x) dx . el theloes 
\ Ba OE | é a dx ; 


3 cos x + 2 sin x 


da 
cos x (5 +3 Cos x) 


12. Find the formula of reduction for 
[cos x sin nx da. 
HIGHER ALGEBRA—THEORY OF EQUATIONS— 
TRIGONOMETRY. 


Fripay, Sept. 21st :—Morwnine, 9 To 12, 


1. Write down in the ordinary form the equations 





H bs ab Y ‘ = Zz : 
| 3s Lc ain Loos 2; tone 4 
1 4 0 REE, icy 2 53a 
|2 ee 3 ‘Aa 2 | Bes 


2. The product of two determinants is the determinant whose con- 
stituents are the sums of the products of the constituents in any row 
of one by the corresponding constituents in any row of the other. 


3. Determine the number and signs of the real*roots of the equa 


tion 
vt — 5x? + 10x? — 5a — 21 = 0 


4, Prove any rule for finding a superior limit to the positive 


roots of an equation and apply it to 
at — 5x3 + 40a? — 8x + 23 = 0 





<a 
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aus 
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o. Find the multiple roots of the equation 
x? + oe? — l6z + 20 = 0 
6. Ifa, b,"c, be the roots of the cubic 
ce — px? + qxu—r= 0 


form the equation whose roots are 


be + Ne ca + , ab + 
) 


a C 


7. In a spherical triangle, given a = 68° 45’, b = 53° 15’, - = 46” 
30’, find the angle .A. 


8. In a right-angled spherical triangle given the hypotenuse 
@ > 91° 18’ and a= 72° 27’, find B. 


9. If a point O be inside a closed surface, the sum of the solid an- 
gles subtended at O by all the elements of the surface is 2 =. 


10. Prove that only one spherical triangle can be constructed with 
three arcs, any two of which are greater than the third. 


LOGIC. 
WEDNESDAY, 19TH SertempBmr, 1900 :—Mornina, 9 To 12. 
l. In how far is the science of Formal Logic depen ent on language ? 


2. Give the logical characteristics of the followin terms: Lib ary 
scientia scientiarum, franchise, the Lion of Judah, :ntuition, appre- 
hension. 


3, Explain briefly and illustrate :—quantity in propositions, quality of 
propositions, distribution. 


4, Distinguish clearly between contrary and contradictory propositions. 
Shew why the latter are to be preferred for the purpose of refuting an 
Opponent in discussion. 


5. Give the converse of each of the following propositions :— 


(a) No one is free who does not control himself. 
(6) Some inorganic substances do not contain carbon. 
(c) Non omnis moriar. 


(7) All men are not born equal. 
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6. What isthe Figure of a Syllogism? Why does a svllogism in the 
Second Figure admit of noue but negative conclusions * 


7. Explain and illustrate: the fallacy of denying the antecedent, post 
hoc ergo propter hoe, simple begging of the question, fallacy of accident. 
(Original illustration preferred.) 


8. Test the following instances of reasoning :— 


(a) Wealth is value; value is purchasing power ; purchasing power 


is the product of labour and the product of labour is property ; therefore 
wealth is property. 


(b) Capital punishment is a violation of natural justice. No society 
has a right to deprive the individual of that which he has not obtained 
from that society. 


9, “Induction may be defined as the operation of discovering and 
proving general propositions.” Explain and comment fully on this. 


10. What is the Law of Universal Causation? What is meant by 
saying that it lies at the basis of every process of inductive rea- 
soning ? 


1l. Give, with original examples, the current distinction between ob- 
servation and experiment. What does a recent writer mean by the 
assertion that “experiment not only interrogates nature but compels 
the answer’’ ? 


12. Explain and illustrate fully any one of the four recognized methods 
of inductive research. 


GREEK COMPOSITION AND SIGHT TRANSLATION. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO D 


— © 


1. Translate into Greek :— 


On the coast of Euboea are many rocks so tliat many 
ships are often broken up and the men killed. And there 
came a young priest to that country, who was a kindly 
man and wished to do well to all men to the best of his 
power. And a ship, sailing from Egypt northward, was 
arried on to the rocks by a storm; of those on board one 
man alone was carried ashore and no one knew whether he 
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was dead oralive. Sothe priest, anxious to bring him back iy 
to life, if that were possible, asked one of the bystanders how t 
they usually treated men in this condition. But he replied, al 

a cn . . 1 

“we search his clothes to see if there isany money there.’ {| 
2. Translate into English :— i! 

f Pr $ ; : * . xf | ; “i lis is . ; ; : an rt : E f WA t. a ; +] 
(a) Protest against the 1adiscriminate giving of rewards. tf 

ih 

> 4 \ , ; ‘ C n e , ih 

Evel 8 oreddvev avapvycOny Kali dwpedv, ews eT | 

f / ‘ rn STA C ~ , \ a , 

MWéeU“VN Mal, TpOrAeyw viv, avdopes ’AOnvatol, el wn KaTAAV | 
cete TAS AbOdvous TavTas SwpEeds Kal TOS ELKH OLdOMEVOUS 
: i] 

4 , ey v > e a f / ¢ fa y , Bee v . \ i 
otepbavous, oO’ of TiumpmEevOL YapLY ULV ELOOVTAaL OVTE TA i 
THS TONEWS TPAayMaTa erravopbwaeTat TOUS MEV Yap TOVN +H 
povs ov pn Tote BeATiovs ToinoeTte, TOUS O€ YpHaTOUS ELS {i 

\ 2 ’ > / 3 r e ; A 7 ; i 
TH eoyatny aOvpiar éuBanreite. OTL 0 adnOh Aéyo, weyara it 
TOUT@Y Olwat onpmela SelEev Div. El yap TIS Umas EpwTnoELe It 

/ n~ » SA / ~ fr’... -@ ‘ lal > , va + | 
TOTEpOV Upiv evdoeoTepa SoKEL 7 TOALS NMOV ELVal él TOV | 
puvl Kaipav %) él TOV Tpoyovav, aTavTEs av oMohoyyoal- i 

, wn ; ray : 
TE, ETL TOV TT POYUVOV. wit 
q ( 

‘TF > / > > / \ ta) t | 
(0) Opéct’, éyw To. cov KaTaLoodpat Kapa Hi 
rr} £ o> ; fy Fe A) A ‘ 4 th 

kal Evprrovacat cos KaKotot Bovropat eit 

\ \ \ c/ a e ; \ aia 

C no j TwWV a IOV KAKA i 

Kal ¥pr) Yap OUT THY OMalMOveV Kaka HE 

\ \ ~ aA / : ah 

cuvexxoullav, dcvapiv jv d1d@ Geos. i 

‘ \3 5 / , \ ws fu val SRD 

To & av di%vac0at mpos Gewv yvpyns@ TUXeEL. ‘itt 

dyn mev odv av ovy UTrepBaroipeba mer | 

ayn bev ovv av ovy vTrephadoipea ati 

: \ 7 S\ lo U aa, 
Ilexaoyov Apyos: ef d€ pad@axois Aoyors it 

~ / 5 > wn , 5 At ee / : 7. 1! 
duvaipel’, evtavl’ EXrrLoos TpoTnKop"eEV. at . 

rn ‘ ‘ , qn of A 

OULKpOLal yap Ta meyara Tas EXOL TLS AV TR Me 

\ \ \ y f a eal 

movorow ; apabes Kal TO BovrAEcOat Toe, Hie 

i 

{ 

pi 

i } 

! 
i i! i ! 
sa a ay: 
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GREEK BOOKS, 


Monpay, Sept. 24TH :—MorNING, 9 TO 12, 





A.—SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE. 


Translate, with notes on words and phrases under. 


lined :— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Kat P0éyua Kal avepoev 

ppovnwa Kai actuvomovs opyas FdidaEaTo Kal 
dvd avrN@V 

mayov evalOpea Kal dvcopBpa hevyew Bern, 

TavToTopos’ aTropos em’ ovdev EpyeTar 

TO wéAXrov’ “Avda povoy hevd&w ov« évrakerar’ 


voowy & aunyavev guyas Evurédppacrat. 


vad cy \ A , e/ \ e/ 
TOLOUTOV NY TO TPAYM. OTS yap NKOpLED, 
\ a \ ~ "ee | > nr % / 
Tpos cov Ta Oelv” Exeiv’ ET nTrELANMEVOL, 
an / f \ rn \ 
TATAV KOVLY ONPAVTES 1 KATELYE TOV 
, na ” , Mi 9 
VEKUV, LUOMV TE TOMA YUMVORDAVTES Ev, 
7 > y > / ¢ 7 
Kalnue? axpwv é€x trayev vTrnvenol, 
> \ 5 > > “Vo \ , - / 
OounVY aT avTov un Barn aepevyortes, 
, \ A y y \ } 
EYEPTL KLVOV aVdp avnp émippdboats 


“ v n > > “ 7 , 
KAKOLOLV, EL TLS TODO AaKNOHOOL TOVOU. 


vy \ / > / / 

nKovoa 61 Auvypotatav oréo8ar Tav Ppvyiav 
Eevav 

i / ~* 4 \ ” \ \ 4 

LavTaXov LtTvA@ TpOS aKPpw, TAY KiOTOS @S 
ATEVIS 
f ’ / 

metpaia PAacta dauwacev’ Kai viv duPpor TAKOMEe 
Var, 

et / 5 la 

ws paris avdpar, 

, > > ne \ / 7 5 r S| ’ A 

VLOV T OVOAMA NElTreL, Téyyer O UT Oppo. TayK 

NAVT OLS 


deipadas’ a pe Saipwr omoroTtatav Katevvaler. 


To what myth is allusion made ? 
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(4) Kar’ ov déyovtat OvaTddas AtTaS ETL 
Geot rap’ nudv ovde unpiov hroya, 
ovo’ dpvis evonmous atroppoiBdet Boas, 


, QO / P a 
avopop@opou PeBpartes alimatos AlTros. 


cr N \ > ”~ an ‘ / 
(0) Tay ek Tacay Timwas UTEpTATAV TONEwD 
aS \ , - ) / Oe 
MaTpl OvY KEpavvia 
\ ~ c A Ta 
Kal vuV, WS Paras eyeTat 
/ / > ; 
TAVOAMLOS TOALS €7rL VOTOV, 
nw lay Q\ / ‘ ‘ ‘ 
poretvy Kalapw@ modi Llapvaciav trép KrduTdv 


}) oTOVOEVTA TrOpO mor. 


B.—THUOYDIDES VI. 


I. Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 
\ ” > | / ~ ~ ec / > a w~ 
(@) Kal Epws EveTTETE TOLS TAGLY OMOlwWS ExTTAEVC AL’ TOLS 
\ \ / 3 ? , “ v 
MEV yap TpecRuTEpols ws 7) KaTagTpEromevols ef a EreEoV 
x \ 3 lo s Wg ~ ral 5 aA e 
7) ovdev av ofhareioav peyadrnv Svvamur, Tois 8 év TH HAL 
s -~ a 7 ; v \ 6 s By) \ > 7 
Kia THS TE aTrovoNS TOOw OWsws Kal GFewpias, Kal evérATI- 


v / c \ \ e \ 7 

des dvTes TwOncETOaL’ 0 5é TOADS SutdoS Kal oTPATLOTNS 

idiot in ee ee F ’ / yd \ f , 

év TE T@ TapovTt apyvp.ov vice Kai TpocKTHGED Oat dvva- 
ce b] ™~ Sg ee) , e/ * v 

piv 00ev aldvav prcOodopav UTrapEev wate Sia THY ayav 


a , , / / ” \ \ vy CS C \ 
TOV TELOVa@Y eTrLOUMLaY, El TM APA KAL [A17) NPETKE, OEOLWS 





un avtTryeipoTovay KaKdvous dSdE«lev eivat TH TOAEL HovY lav 
ne. 


(b) wate (Tapa TocOUTOY yLyV@TKwW) Modis dV wot’ do- 


Lupakovaal’ elo 


an / c ; , or 
KOUVOLY, El TOALY ETEPAY TOGa’THY doal 
4 a4 > ‘ / a 
eNOorev EyovTEes Kal OMOpor olKicavTes TOV TOEMOV ToiotD- 
5) / nan 5) c \ s / 
TO, oun av TavtaTac. diabOaphva, 7 Tou ye 67 év Tacn 
— , ‘ “OD > 
TOAEwia =LiKkedia (Evotnoetat yap) otpatomédw te ék 
“ c / \ , \ > 
veav LOpvGevtTt Kal ek oKxnvidiwy Kai avayKaias Tapac- 


a ’ \ \ ¢ ‘ ~ - e 7 
KEUHS, OVK ETL TOAV UTTO THV HuEeTEpwY imTéewr EELOVTES. 
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(c) TOO UTNKOOV TOV Evppmayov [LeyLOTOV jev Tepl TNS 
abtika avertrictov cwTnplas, Vv UH KpaT@ot, TO a poOupov 
Elon, EmrelTa O€ EV TapEepy@ Kal €l TL aAAO EvyKaTao TPE 


¢ & , a 5 f 
WrAEVOY PQAOV AVTOLS UTTAKOVGETAL. 
’ d 


; \ ~ 4 ‘a / ef 
YOPLM KaL @ 1 VTTAPXOMEV O TE 


/ 


(d) év TwavTl yap Tas 
> Sa . a) ‘ r 5 ‘y , Co ‘ ‘ - 7 
Oldmevos adiKnoeoOal Kal oO ETLPovAEVHMY Ola TO ETOLMAY 
\ ’ r 3 / > 9-y€ A 
vrreivat EAXTIOA TM MEV AVTLITUYXELV ETTLKOUPLAS ab nov, 


A as 5 ef ‘ >a in > ; t 
T@ O€, €6 HEomEV, MH AdEEL eELVat KLVOUVEVELY, (. WPOTEPOL 


e 


> fe , ” - 
AVAYKACOVTAL O ME AK@Y TMpPpPOVvElY, O y am pay moves 


fits 7 
oobec Bat, 
Paes , 7 
By whom ate these words spoken. 


(e) Ty & borepaig aro ToD KUKNOV ére(yifov of *AQn- 
vaio. TOV KPHKVOY TOV UTEP TOV €xous, Os tev ’Emirodov 
TAUTH TpOS TOV méeyav himeva opa, Kal HTEP AUTOS pene. 
Tatov éyiyveto KataBaor Sia TOD owadov Kal TOU Edous €S 


TOV NLMEVA TO TEPLTELY LO MA, 


Draw.a sketch-map to illustrate this. 


What account does Thucydides give of the affair of 
Harmodius and Aristyciton ? 


C.—PLATO, SELECTIONS. 


Translate; with notes on words and phrases underlined :— 


sf 7 


(1) Ta pév odv dpmmeva THS LO€as, '@ Hire Tat [AavKo- 
vos, SoKkels for OVdEVA TOV n po yey kar aur yuvely” el Oe 
5) Kal mpos c@ppoovrny Kal nee TANNA. KATA TOV TOUOE 
Noyor ixavas TéebuKas, WAKapLOV oe, AV Oe ne @ pire Xap- 
uldy, ) pntnp étucrev. éyer 8 ovv OUTAS. | pe cou non 
Ireapea Tl, WS dyer Kpitias 68, cappocvvn Kab el cwmppov 


ixavas, ovdey tt wot det OUTE TOV Larpog.oos ovUTE TOV 


"A Paptoos Tov ‘TrrepBopéov ér@dav, AN’ adto oor av HON 
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‘ ; .» ou f alee A , , 
doTéov éin TO THS KEharHs hapwaxkoy' et 0’ ETL TOUTwY E7rL- 


\ s ay : ~ yee > f \ an al , ee 
dens eivat doxels, ETACTEOY TPO THS TOU dhappakov dSocews. 


(2) AcEav npiv tavta emropevd mel ar. érreton O€ év TO 
mpodiipp « évyevomeba, erictavTes Tepl Tivos Ndyou Siedeyo- 
peOa, ds Huty KaTa THY OdOY edéTETEV” tv’ OvY M1) ATENIS 


yévolTo, ara OLaTrEpaVvaMEVvoL OUTS EolOLper, OTAVTES EV 


T® Tpobvp@ duereyoucla, €ws “ cuvapororyyoaper arr1- 
LOS Wit 


(3) @y éav py Berti éympev NEyetv EV T@ TapovTt, ev 
ioOt OTL OV “Hn COL Evyx@pyoo, ovd av mwAEl@ TMV VUP 
7 apov TOV 1) TOV TONA@Y Lav OvVAMLS WOT EP Tatoas meas op- 
POAUVTTHTAL, Sea ous Kal Oavatous émimé uTrovea Kal KpPN- 


waToV abalpeces. 


(4) Ovxovr avayKn, bn, €k TAVTOY TOUT@V RAR TAS 
Oat, SdEav Toravde Ta TOtS YyVNoL@S prrocopors, MOTE Kal 
Bpes GdAnrAGUS TOLADT ATTA ReEyEL, Ore Kuvduvevet Tob 
damep ATPATOS TLS NMAS expé perv eTa TOD NOyou Ev 7 oKE- 
ret, OTL, Ews av TO THA exwper, Kal Euprepuppe vn 1) NOV 
n Wry meTA TOU TOLOUTOU KAKOV, OU [kn TTOTE KTnT owe a 


S \ 


ikavas ob éertOvmoruer’ hapev dé TOVTO clvat TO adnOes. 


(F) at dé on GANA yALyopevat pev atTracat TOU avo err ov- 


Tal. AOUVATOUVG AL dé mo Bpux vat Evpmepupepovrat, TaTovcal 


&rAnAaS Kal emiParrovoa, eT Epa Tpo THS eTEPAs TElp@- 


pévn yevécOar. OopuBos ovy Kat dpirra Kal (dpas Exyaros 





ylyverat. ov 87) Kakla ‘ign dae moval Mev Y@NEVOVTAL, 
moXAal dé modAa TTEpa Cpeenen: macat S€, TOAUD 
éyoutal Tovoy, aTEEls THS rod ovros béas amrépyovTat, Kal 


amen Oovoat Tpody Sokacty KpavTat. 
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LATIN BOOKS. 
Monpay, Sept. 17TH:—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
1. Translate: 


(a) Quid tibi visa Chios, Bullati, notaque Lesbos, 
quid concinua Samos, quid Croesi regia Sardis, 
Smyrna quid et Colophon? Maiora minorane fama? 
cunctane prae campo et 'l'iberino flumine sordent? 


A note on the words in italies. 


(65) Non eadem miramur; eo disconvenit inter 
meque et te; nam, quae deserta et inhospita tesqua 
credis, amoena vocat, mecum qui sentit, et odit, 
quae tu pulcra putas. 


‘lo whom is this addressed ? 


(c) Qui melior servo qui liberior sit avarus 
non video. 

(d) Hoe quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem 
occupet extremis in vicis balba senectus. 


2 Namque avaritia fidem, probitatem, ceterasque artes bonas 
subvertit, pro his superbiam, crudelitatem, deos negligere, omnia 
venalia habere edocuit. Ambitio multos mortales falsos fieri subegit : 
aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua promptum habere : amicitias 
inim)citiasque non ex re sed ex commodo aestumare; magisque vultum 
quam ingenium bonum habere. Haze primo paullatim crescere, in- 
terduim vindicari: post, ubi contagio quasi pestilentia invasit, civitas 
immutata, imperium eX iustissimo atque optimo crudele intoleran ~ 
dumque factum. 


Name any peculiarities of the style or Latinity of Sallust. Quote 
any references to him in later writers, and state what was the opinion 
entertained of himas a historian. 


3. Translate : 


Quibuscum me, indices, pugnantem meo more pristino non videbi- 
tis: non quo mihi fas sit quidquam defagere, quod salus Plancil 
postulet: sed quia neque necesse est, me id persequi vos, quod vos 
mente videatis ; et quod ita de me meriti sunt illi ipsi, quos ego 


testes video paratos, ut eorum reprehensionem vos vestrae prudentiae 
assumere, meae modestiae remittere debeatis. [llud unum vos magno 
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opere oro atque obsecro, iudices, Cum huius, quem defendo, tum 
communis periculi caussa, ne fictis auditionibus, ne disseminato dis- 
persoque Sermon! fortunas innocentium subiiciendas putetis. 


What mention is made in the Pro Plancio of Cispius, C. Vergilius, 
Rhodes, M. Drusus, Gabii, Ti Coruncanius ? 


oS 


Monpay, Sept. 17tH:—2 vo 5 p.m. 


_ 


For Latin Prose. 


Fulgentius reigned in the city of Rome, the which jin marvel] 


ous 
manner loved his people, in so much tl 


lat he made to be eried 
through all his Empire, that all men should come of every 


at a certain day to his palace, and whatsoever they 
have after their estate. 


nation 
asked, all should 
Dukes and other great lords, when they 
heard this, were right glad and came in a great multitude 
by himself put forth his petition and had it. 

was divided among them; and each man joyed 


; and each 
And so all the Empire 
and went home to his 
own. After this, poor men and simple went together, and Said, 
‘*A common cry is made that all shall come to the Emperor’s 
palace, no person out taken. Rich men and mighty men have come 
afore us and have received benefice, after their will, and therefore 
go we now and we shall have goods of the Kim peror.”’ 


Gesta Romanorum. 
For Unseen TRANSLATION. 
1. News of the battle of Metaurus received at Rome. 


Nunguam per omnes dies, ex quo Claudium consulem profectum 


fama adtulit, ab orto sole ad occidentem aut senator quisquam a 


: matronae, 
quia nihil in ipsis opis erat, in preces obtestationesque versae per 
omnia delubra vagae supplices votisque fatigare deos. ‘I'am solli- 
citae ac suspensae Civitati fama incerta primo accidit, duos Nar- 
nienses equites in castra, quae in faucibus Umbriae Opposita erant, 
yenisse ex proelio nuntiantes caesos hostes. Et primo: magis 
auribus quam animis id aéceptum erat ut maius laetiusque quam 
quod mente capere aut satis credere possent ; et ipsa celeritas fidem 
impediebat, quod biduo ante pugnatum dicebatur. 


Livy, XXVII., 50. 


curia atque ab magistratibus abscessit aut populus e foro 
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9. The shade of Cornelia addresses her husband. 
Nunc tibi commendo communia pignora, natos, | 
haec cura et ciner! spirat inusta meo. 
fungere maternis vicibus, pater : illa meorum 
omnis erit collo turba ferenda tuo. 
oscula cum dederis tua flentibus, adice matris : 
tota domus coepit nunc onus esse tuum. 
et si quid doliturus eris, sine testibus illis : 
cum venient, siccis oscula falle genis: 
sat tibi sint noctes quas de me, Paulle, fatiges, 
somniaqte in faciem credita saepe meam. 
atque ubi secreto nostra ad simulacra loqueris, 

| ut responsurae singula verba lace. 


Prop. V., IL., 


~I 
io) 
GO 
i 


ROMAN HISTORY. 
Turspay. Sept. 18rH :—MorninG, 9 TO 12. 


(Answers to Roman and Greek History to be shewn up in separate 
books.) 


(Where the letters a and b accompany a question, only one part 
to be attempted.) 


ng 1. Give an account of the various nationalities of early Italy 
2. Explain the nature and functions of the comitia centuriata, the 
concilium tributum, praetors, aediles, senate. 
3. A brief account of the events between the capture of Rome by 
the Gauls and the advent of Pyrrhus. 
4. The political position of Saturninus, M Livius Drusus, Cinna, 
Pompey. 
5. The constitution of Sulla. 
\ 


6. (a) Events at Rome from 53 to the outbreak of civil war. 
(b) A short account of the period between the death of Caesar 
and that of Cicero. 
7. (a) An account of the Roman judicial system. 


(b) The organisation of the Roman army. 


8. Criticise the political life of either Caesar or Cicero. 





‘ mi , — =n = ——---~ _ " - casted = 2 a ae ee ae aa 7 
j) a a es I es eee = 
———— : 
: 
' 
a 
J 
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GREEK HISTORY. 
1. Give an account of the battle of GSnophyta, and show its bear- 
ing on subsequent events. 
2. Write a short life of Alcibiades. 


> 
3. Give some account of the “Tribute” paid to Athens, explain- 
ing its origin, the method of its collection and the changes in total 
amount at various dates. 


4, Givea brief account of the modifications in the Athenian consti- 
tution due to Cleisthenes; what were the chief changes after this? ‘ 


5. With what events do you associate the following names of per- 
sons and places:—Dionysius, of Phocaea; Brasidas, Gongylus, 
Naxos, Melos, Callicratidas, Histiaeus, Mantinea? Give dates. 


6. Explain, with a sketch map, the importance to Athens, com, 
mercial or strategic, or both, of Corcyra, Nanpactus, the Chersonese- 
Amphipolis, Nisaea. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. . 
WerpNESDAY, Sept. 19TH :—9 To 12. 
(Write the answers to A and B in separate books.) 


A. SHAKSPERE : Tempest. 


1. What do you know of the origin of this play ? 
2. Discuss the character of Gonzalo, or of Miranda. oe 


” 


3. Narrate the events contained in Act V. 


4, Give, from 7'he Tempest, examples of the following :—Shakspere’s 
aptness in the use of descriptive epithet, irregularity of metre, gramma- 
tical liberties, studied rhythmical effects. 


5. What internal evidence may be adduced 1n support of the proof that 
The Tempest is a late play ? 


B. Muron :—Paradise Lost, Bks. I and Ll. 


1. Indicate the sources from which Milton received suggestions for the 
character of Satan. 


2. Illustrate from the Books studied (a) Milton’s learning, (4) the power 
and variety of his blank verse. 
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3. Give some account of the Council of Fallen Angels. 


4, Explain the following :—“ the Aonian mount,’’ ‘“‘ Gorgons, and Hy- 
dras, and Chimaeras dire ;”? “ Typhoan rage;’’ “ Baalim and Ashtaroth ;” 
‘‘Thammuz came next behind ;’’ “ Abbana and Pharphar.”’ 


FRENCH. 
SEPTEMBRE, 1900:—Trois HEURES. 
l. Traduire en francais :— 


(a) Dean Swift, the celebrated author of “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
had more ability than generosity. He seldom gave anything to the 
servants of those who sent him presents; but once he received a good 
lesson from a page who often brought him fish acd game. One day 
the page arrived with a large basket of fruit, partridges, and trout. 
He knocked at the door, and the dean, who happened to be there, 
opened it himself. ‘‘ Here” said the hoy bluntly, ‘“‘my master has 
sent you these things.” The dean, annoyed at the page’s rudeness, 
said to him, “ Come here, my boy, and [ will teach you how to 
deliver a message more politely. You shall be Dean Swift, and I 
will be the page.” Then, taking off his hat with much politeness, he 
said to the boy, ‘‘ Sir, my master sends you a little present, and begs 
you todo him the honour of accepting it.’’ ‘* Very well,” replied 
the boy, “‘ tell him that 1am much obliged to him, and there is half 
a crown for\yourself.” 


(b) On asmall island in the Rhine, the traveller sees the gloomy 
ruins of an old castle, and he will hear a strange legend of the castle 
from the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. Long ago this country 
was infested with rats, gigantic and daring. , The bishop of the 
neighbourhood offended the king of the rats, and was driven from his 
palace by the enraged animals. He reached the bank of the river 
pursued by his enemies, and swam to the friendly island. But the 
rats followed the unhappy (man), and he was obliged to climb the 
ruined wall of the castle. Eager for their prey, the rats climbed in 
pursuit. They seized the unhappy man, whose whitened bones still 
lie at the foot of the tower. 


2. Traduire en anglais :— 


Le théatre est un point d’optique. Tout ce qui existe dans le 
monde, dans V’histoire, dans la vie, dans homme, tout doit et peut 
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8’y réfléchir, mais sous la baguette magique de l’art L’art feuillette 
les: siécles, feuillette la nature, interroge les chroniques, s’étudie a 
reproduire la réalité des faits, surtout celle des mceurs et des carac- 
téres, bien moins leguée au doute et a la contradiction que les faits, 
restaure ce que les annalistes ont tronque, harmonise ce qu’ils font 
dépouillé, devine leurs omissions et les repare, comble leurs lacunes 
par des imaginations qui aient la couleur du temps, groupe ce qu’ils 
ont laissé épars, rétablit le jeu des fils de la providence sous Jes mari- 
onnettes humaines, revét le tout d’une forme poétique et naturelle"a 
la fois, et lui donne cette vie de vérité et de saillie qui enfante lillu- 
sion, ce prestige de réalité qui passionne le spectateur, et le poéte le 
premier, car le poéte est de bonne foi. Ainsi le but de l’art est pres- 
que divin: ressusciter, s’il fait ’histoire; créer, 8’i] fait de la poésie- 


3. Quel est selon M. Lanson, le systéme philosophique de Vigny 
dans ses romans, drames et poémes ? 


4. T'raiter briévement, d’aprés M. Lanson, deux des sujets sui- 
vants ; 

Les caractéres généraux de la littérature du XVII « 
siécle, 

Contraste et continuité des deux époaues. 

Deux moments principaux dans le XVIII siécle. 

Théorie du drame romantique. 

Victor Hugo et son ceuvre. 


t du XVIII 


- 





FRENCH. 
Le 20 Sepremsre 1900:—Drs 9 Heres. A Mopr. 


l. (a) Montrer importance de la Préface de Cromweil au point de vue 
littéraire, 


(6) Décrire les différents caractéres de la poésie correspondant aux 
trois grands Ages du monde,—les temps primitifs, les temps antiques, les 
temps modernes. 


(c) Reproduire briévement ce que dit Victor Hugo dans cette préface 
Sur deux des sujets suivants : 
Le réle et l’influence du grotesque ou*du laid, 
Les unités, 
Les régies. 
L’imitation des modéles. 
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, (a) Quels droits Britianicus et Néron avaient-ils chacun au trone ? 


bo 


(6) Raconter comment Néron supplanta Britannicus. 


(¢) Esquisser le caractere de Burrhus ; sa mission 4 la cour. 
q 


wo 


(a) Quels sont les travers que Moliere expose dans le Misanthrope? 
(b) Faire connaitre le dénouement du Misanthrope. 
Rendre en anglais : 
(c) Votre chaleur pour lui tombe en vous séparant, 
(d) L’ami du genre humain n’est pas du tout mon fait. 
(e) Qu’A son Age il sied mal de faire la jolie ! 
(f) Mes: yeux sont trop blessés. et la cour et la ville 
Ne m’offrent rien qu’objets 4 m’échauffer la bile. 
(y) Je n’y puis plus tenir, j’enrage, et mon dessein 
est de rompre en visiére 4 tout le genre humain. 
(h) Il est vrai que votre ardeur pour moi est sans seconde. 
(i) Voulez-vous qu’avec lui je me fasse une affaire * 
(j) Ces conversations ne font que m’ennuyer, 
Et c’est trop que vouloir me les faire essuyer. 
(k) Dans les propos qu’il tient on ne voit jamais goutte. 
(Z) Il est fort peu d’emplois dont je ne sois en passe. 
(i) Et puis-je mais des soins qu'on ne va pas vous rendre ? 
(m) Notre grand flandrin de vicomte est un homme qui ne saurait me 
revenir. 
4. (a) Esquisser briévement le réle de deux des personnages suivants : 
Richelieu. 
De Thou. 
Joseph, 
Louis XIII. 
tel que dans Cing-Mars 
(}) Faire une appréciation sommaire de cet ouvrage au point de vue 
de la forme et du fond. 





GERMAN. 
TRANSLATION (mainly at sight). 
Sept., 1900:—Turee Hours, 
1. Translate into: English (at sight) :-— 


(a) Riehl, Der Fluch der Schénheit, Ch. IU, first two paragraphs. 


(b) Die Geftalt, die vor dem Sehreihtijh fteht und mit halblauter Stimme 
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ein nod) naffes Manuffript iiberliejt, Hat von dem Hergebradten YXupery 
eines Blauftrumpfes nichts weiter an fich, als jenen eigentuntilicen feberhaf- 
ten Uusdruct im Auge. Fraulein-Thusuelda ijt gros und ziemlich ftarf. 
hr rundes, bon Gefundheit bliihendes Geficht wird von dicken, blonden 
Strahnen umrahmt, welche im Nacken in einen funitlofen RKuoten qefeh lun: 
gen find. Befleidet ijt die Dame mit einemt bis an den Hal8 gefchloffenen 
Puchfleid bon dunfler Farbe ; fie tragt feinerlet Gchmue, nicht etumal eine 
Smleife von lebhafter Farbe oder ctivas dergleichen. 


(c) Der befannte Herr Hunnemann war mir in allen Dingen dient: und 
bulfreicd) ; er war mein Rat, mein Fihrer, mein Dolmeticer. Cr widmete 
meinem Dienjte einen gropen Leil jeiner foftbaren Seit. Cr half mir alles, 
was mir auf der Meife an Sujtrumenten und Biucern gefeblt hatte, nacdtrag- 
lid) sujammenbringen, um mich gu der Heimfahrt fo auszuriiften, wie id) es 
gur Uusfahrt hatte fein follen.— Hatte wohl derjenige, der dariiber Ladelt, 
e$ biel fluger gemadjt? Sd) meinerjeits bin bet jedem neuen Kapitel meines 
Lebens, das ich, fo gut e8 gehen will, ablebe, befcheiden darauf gefast, dab es 
mir erftam Ende die Weisheit bringen twerde, deren ic) gleich gu Anfang! 
bedurft hatte, und oaf ich auf meinem Sterbefiffen die verfaumte Weisheit 
meines Lebens finden tverde. — 1nd ich bin ohne Reue, weil ich nicht wiffent- 
lid) und mit Willen gefehlt ; und weil id) die Meinung habe, daf e8 anderen 
nidt viel anders geht als mur. 


2. Translate into German (at sight) :— 


(a) I know a bridge, not built of wood and stone, nor set up by man. 
God has created it out of water and without tools. Sometimes it is fin- 
ished very quickly, in a night even, but it can vanish just as 
quickly. It cannot bear the sun and the mild air. Its splendour 
disappears as soon as the sun shines warm on it. I[t lasts longest 
in the cold of winter. Then it grows thicker and thicker and 
Stronger and stronger. When one drives over it, one hears it some- 
times cracking, but one does not need to be alarmed at that. 


(6b) Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, was often in a bad humour 
and quarrelsome. One day she grew very angry and gave her hus- 
band a thorough scolding (schalten auf). But Socrates remained 
quite calm, As she grew more and more violent, he arose and was 
about to depart. This action made her still more bitter. Sheseized 
a vessel full of water and poured it through the window on his head. 
‘“Tthought so,” said Socrates. ‘* Rain is accustomed to follow after 


a thunderstorm.’’ 
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(c) A man was to puta wolf, a goat and a cabbage across a river 10 
a skiff. But the skiff was so small that it could only contain one of 
these objects. Which one should the man take across first, if dur- 
ing the passage the wolf was not to eat the goat, nor the latter the 


cabbage ? 


4 


(d) After his conversation with the strange soldier Amos hastily 
left the inn. He had not gone far when he noticed that he was being 
pursued; and as he was unable to run very fast on account of his 
wounded leg, the crowd soon overtook him. -He was told that he 
must give up all papers which he might have with him ; and when 
he declared that he had nothing of value in his possession, they took 
him into the forest on the banks of the Lahn and began to search 
him. Thereupon Amos, seeing that all hope was lost, suddenly 
drew the little bag from his pocket and flung it far out into the river. 





GERMAN. 
GRAMMAR AND TRANSLATION OF PRESCRIBED TEXTS. 
Sper. 207TH, 1900—AFTERNOON, 2 T0 5. 
1. Translate into English :— 


(a) Goethe’s Egmont, Act I, Scene I, first twenty-five lines. 

(b) Schiller’s Hgmont, Egmont’s letter to the king. 

(c) Immermann’s Oberhof, Ch. V-, first paragraph. 

(d) Dichtung und Wahrheit, p. 77, 1. 30, to p. 7, ). 13. (Heath’s 
edition). 

(e) Die Braut von Messina, the third paragraph. 


2. Comment on (a) the suflix in such verbs as buchstabiren, schat- 
tiren, (b) the adverbs anfangs, nachts, eilends, am meisten, (c) the 
auxiliary in Fels und Meer wird fortgerissen, (d) the verb In als 
Christus auferstand, (e) the suffixes of Tugendhaftigkeit, (f) the 
pronoun in such’ Er den redlichen Gewinn. (g) Give the divisions 
of the Germanic branch of languages. (h) Give an analysis of the 
plot of Die Braut von Messina, or Give a brief account of Goethe’s 
first ten \ears in Weimar. 


2 Form from the words greifen, stellen, fiihren, sanft, gross; 
rot, Volk, Schuld, Geist, derived verbs which correspond to the 
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English to comprehend, appoint, lead astray, appease, enlarge, 
blush, depopulate, accuse, inspire. 

4. Translate:—EHs begab sich. Er begab sich nach Hause. Er 
hat sich seiner Anspritche begeben. 

5. Turn into oratio obliqua:—Ich sagte ihm, “ Du sollst dir uur 
nicht einbilden, dach ich dich ungestraft werde bleiben lassen. 
Meinst du denn, du kénnest mich zum Besten haben.” 

6. Translate into German :— 

(qa) The citizens, having had no food for three days, scarcely de- 
fended themselves. 

(b) Having written my letter, I took a walk into the country. 

(c) The man’s having poor clothes made them think him a beggar 

(d) Having no money is not a sin. 


CHEMISTRY. 
PURE,» ove 6 v00's vsieien wes ceeeds WALLAOS WALKER, M.A. Ph.D: 


Notr.—Equations and formulae must be given wherever possible. 


1. How can the law of Avogadro-Gerhardt be employed to deter- 
mine the true atomic weight of some non-volatile elements? Give 
exam ples. 


2. Describe fully the phenomena observed when carbonic acid 
gas is subjected to a continually increasing pressure and lowering 
temperature. 


3. What is meant by the basicity of an acid ? Describe the salts 
of four acids which illustrate your answer. 


4. Describe the origin or methods of manufacture of the chlorine 
compounds which find a wide application in various industries. 


do. Give a short account of the element germanium, aud discuss 
its position in the periodic table. 

6. Point out any analogies which exist between the compounds 
of tin and of lead. 


7. Describe the method of isolation and the chemical properties 
of fluorine. | 


8, Give a short account of the chemistry of iron, and state the 
peculiarities of the metals belonging to the same group. 


9. What are the different modifications of sulphur, now are they 
prepared, and in what respects do they differ from each other ? 
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EXHIBITION AND PRIZE 


EXAMINATIONS. 
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EXHIBITION AND PRIZE EXAMINATIONS. 





SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, 
SATURDAY, Ooroser 61TH:—Mo RNING, 9 To 12, 
ERASE SN BEM oped 9 KG cheek dan tkwdte Me Lea, Ma.E. 


l. A BC is an isosceles triangle of waich A is the vertex. AB 
AC are bisected in D and F respectively. BH, CD intersect in F. 
Show that the triangle ADE is equal to three times’ the triangle 
DEF. 


b 


2. Divide a straight line into two parts so that the rectangle con- 
tained by the parts may be equal to a given area. 
Show clearly when this problem is impossible. 


3. A quadrilateral inscribed in a circle has one side fixed and the 


Opposite of constant length. Find the locus of the intersection of the 
diagonals. 


4. From a given point without a plane draw a normal to the plane. 


+. Prove that the circle on any focal chord of a parabola as diame- 
ter touches the directrix. 


6. Deduce a formula for finding the sum of an infinite number of 
terms cf a geometrical progression. 

If the common ratio is less than 3, Show that each term will be 
greater than the sum of all the terms that follow it, 


7. 


Show that the middle term of (1 + 2)?” 


Beh dows Uae n— 1) 9)” yr 
|n 


is 





8. In any plane triangle 4BC 
B C 


(1) sin A + sin B— sin C= 4 sin % Sin > cos 
-_ 


(2) e = (a — b) cos} Ccosec } (A — B). 
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9. In any spherical triangle 
(1) cos A «cos B cos C ; 
aC eT 
, sin B sin C 


a — yj £08 (s— B) cos Cee C) 


(2) CO8 “5 rm . 
- sin B sin C 








(3) The three angles are together greater than two and less than 


six right angles. 

10. A rod of uniform thickness has one-half of its length composed 
of one metal and the other half composed of a different metal. The 
rod balances about a point distant one-third of its whole length from 


one end. Compare the weight of equal quantities of the metals. 
11. A cylinder open at the top is inverted and immersed vertically 


‘in water. Find the depth of the vessel under water when half full. 





THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
MATHEMATICS. 
SaTuRDAY, OoroBer 6TH :—MORNING, 9 ro 12. 


Examiner... (es ayes snk sucess ddnc'oepscceypes te Ckbe tenes Laur M.A. 


*], Find an expression for the area of a triangle in terms of the 


co-ordinates of the angular points of the triangle. 


*2, Find the equations of the straight lines which bisect the angles 


between two given straight lines. 


"2 Qne side of a triangle is fixed in magnitude and position, 4 


second side in magnitude only; find the locus of the middle point 


of the third side. 


4. The equation of the normal of a parabola in terms of its slope 
is y = mz — mp (m? + 2). 
5. The Jength of the perpendicular from the origin to the tangent 


») 2 
— 


~ _ 


at (a, y)) on the curve x° + y> =a is Vany,. 


6. If i es Y" — 1 show that 
a” b? 
lig. 26k SES Me oS bs 
(1) dx ay’ dx? ay? 


eee 
* For Third Year only. 
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» B A 3 Y i 
. Find the radius of curvature at any point of an ellipse. 
8. Integrate (1) (log a)” dx 34 dA. (3 dx 
egrute (1) (log a)" —, (2) tan* 6 dé, (3) weeps, 
wu L 4 a 4 7 - ra > & \ 
r9 mate 41n7A  Qae 4 % : 
See Integrate sin0 d@, and find the value of the integral between 
the limits 0 and 4 =, n being a positive integer. 


110. Show that 


. i P 5 
Sin mee | x : Lo + : 1.3 x + ; 
) ~ 
- 2 | 2.4 oo 


and deduce the value of 


mn ay ‘ . 
Il. The moment of inertia of a circular annulus about a diameter 


is m (R2 +72). 
4. 


*12. A train runs round a level curve of 3025 feet radius at 15 

< Cc a . N Q , — g : | y 
miles per hour. Show that the deflection from the vertical of a 
plumb-line suspended in a car is tan ! (,1,). 


200 


*13. Show that the elevation of a projectile to attain a range R 
with initial speed w is given by sin 20=g9 R/ w?: 


14. A point has two simultaneous simple harmonic motions in 
directions at right angles to each other, amplitudes and phases being 
the same but the periods being as 1 to 2. Find the path. 


115. A circular disk of radius 7 rolls down from an equal fixed 
disk under the action of gravity. Show that the velocity acquired 
when the line joining their centres makes an angle 4 with the 
vertical is found from 


3v? = 8 gr (1 — cos 8). 
416. The efficiency of a screw is a maximum when the pitch 
angle = 3 (* — 2 9), where ¢ is the friction angle. 





* For Third Year only. 
oto) | POURED ES 
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EXAMINATION ON THE SUMMER READINGS IN ENGLISH. 
WEDNESDAY, OCT. 10TH :—2 To 5 P.M. 
(Write the answers to A, B, C and D in separate books.) 
A 
The Tempest. 

l. Briefly connect Shakspere’s name with the following places and per- 
sons: the Globe, Mary Arden, New Place, the Earl of Southampton, Rich- 
ard Burbage, Blackfriars, Charlecote. “Assign events to the dates 1582, 


1623. What is meant by a Shakespere ‘‘ quarto’’ ? 


2, Shakespere makes steady use of Nature in the"fempest. Illustrate. 


a) 


5 What elements of common humanity enter into Caliban’s character ? 


Bi 
Give precise illustrations. 
4. Assign the following lines to their speakers and places : 
(a) I flamed amazement. 
(6) Letters should not be known. 
éc) misery acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows. 
(d) it did bass my trespass 
(e) Hail, many-colour’d messenger. 


5. Give in prose the exact meaning of: 
Seb. But for your conscience ? 
Ant. Ay, sir, where lies that ? if ’twere a kibe, 
'T would put me to my slipper: but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom: twenty consciences, 
That stand ’twixt me and Milan, candied be they, 
And melt ere they molest. 


B 
Waverley. 


|. Write an outline of the Life of Scott. 
2. Discuss?Waverley as a hero. 


3. Compare the characters of Flora Maclvor and Rose Bradwardine. 


4. Describe in your own words the scene jat the Waterfall when Flora 
Maclvor sang to Waverley, or, that in the Court room when Evan 
Maccombich pledged the clansmen for the chief. 


Fr 


“= 
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C 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 


‘1, What do you consider the distinctive merits of The Vicar Of 
Wakefield as a work of fiction ? 


2. Narrate the incident of Moses and the spectacles. 


3. Compare the characters of the Vicar’s daughters and show how 
far they reflect those of their parents. 


4. Under what character in the book does Goldsmith recount his own 
experience, and on what occasion. 


D 
Addison: Selected Essays. 


1. Write short notes on: The Everlasting Club, Addison’s opinions 

. ° . . . . . 4 Y 

concerning witchcraft, the character and disposition of the Spectator 
London cries. 


2. Give some idea of Addison’s literary employment of allegory in the 
periodical called The Spectator. Support your discussion with concreteé 
illustrations. 


3. What do you consider to be the specific qualities of Addison’s literary 
style in these papers ? 


SCOTT EXHIBITION EXAMINATION. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 


OoToBeR 9. 





1. Two spheres are situated as in the i] 
diagram ; find the line of penetration in Ma. 
plan and elevation ; also find the horiz- rr 


Ontal trace of the cylinder which con- 
tains the two spheres. 
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Y Find the section caused by the plane LMN cutting the cone 


- 


as in the diagram. 





tf 3. Three points A, Band C are so situa- 
* ae ted that their plans being joined form 4n 
KK Me equilateral triangle of one inch side and ac 
jf \ ‘ makes an angle of 30° with the xy. a/b’ 

ar a and c’ are respectively 1°5”, 1°0” and 0:5” 
¢ eae above the H.P. Find by rabatment the true 
OS a : 

/\ \; form of the triangle. 

iN (a) Find also the plan and elevation of 
\ * . . . 

| r the circle containing the points. 

: © i 


4, Place an octahedron of 14” edge in position so that one of its 
diagonals is at 50° to the H.P. and 15° to the V.P. Let a plane 
perpendicular to the V.P. and inclined at 70° to the H.P. pass 
through the solid 4” from its ceutre. Show the plan of the section. 


5. Show the true form of the section (Ques. 4); also show the de- 
velopment of the surface of the solid marking the section lines caused 


by the inclined plane. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION EXHIBITION. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 


Rianiners Hewry T. Bovey, LL.D., M.Inst. C.E. 
| HLAMINES, ++ +e¢eeereeeee* 1 HG, CoKer, M.So,, A-M.Inst.C.H. 


Nore. —Candidates in the Supplemental Examination may attempt 
seven questions in Section I only. 

Candidates for the Exhibition may attempt any questions in Sec- 
tion II and Questions 6, 7, 8 and 9 in Section I. 


Section I. 


1. Define the terms “Stress,” * Strain,” “ Elasticity,” “ Elastic 
Limit,” ** Modulus of Elasticity.” 
A bar of 4 square inches section and 10 feet long stretches 0.09 
‘nches under a pull of 81,000 pounds. Fiod the value of Young’s 
Modulus (EB). 


9. Find the work expended in raising earth to the. surface dug out 
from a cylindrical shaft 30 feet deep and 8 feet diameter. Weight of 
material 115 lbs. per cubic foot. 











’ aro cata —— Sa = Sea | 
iis ea ¢ a i 
z ah 
‘ 
it 

: ) 
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3. Prove the formula 


p.M_E { 
Pe ae | 


: ; , 
for beams subjected to bending. 


Find the moment of resistance of an IJ section, the flanges of 
whieh are 4” x 5/8” and the web 6”x 1/2”, the maximum allowable 


stress being 10,000 lbs. per square inch. 


4. A cylindrical boiler, 4 feet diameter, 


with flat ends, is made of 
plates 3/8” thick. 


Calculate the circumferential and longitudinal 
Stresses in the metal for a boiler pressure of 80 lbs. 


a 


per square inch. 


5. Deduce an expression for the strength of a long thin pular hay- | 
ing pin ends. 

6. Compare the strengths of'a solid W.I. shaft and a hollow steel] 
shaft of the same external diameter, assuming the internal diameter 
of the hollow shaft to be 5/8ths, the exterior and the coefficient of } 
strength for steel 14 times that for iron. 


7. A round shaft is subjected to a bending moment M and a twist- i 
ing moment 7’; show that the maximum stress is equal to that due } 
to atwisting of value M+ M+ 7. { 


6. A steel tie-bar of 14” diameter and 5 feet long is stressed | 
of 8,000 pounds, and in addition there is a we 
tre of 400 pounds. Determine the maximum 
in the bar at the central section. 


YY a pull i 
ight hanging at the cen. 
and minimum stresses 





Y. Obtain expressions fur the twisting moment and angle of twist i 
of a circular shaft in the forms a) 4 |i 
I, ; ; \ i 
y _ i * wit 
Ean ata a tly 
: . 2 t ; Ht i 
and angle of twist j¢,= ©“. _£ 9 | 
— Tc 7% m 
f Aah 
Section IT. Asal 
10. Obtain the Rankine-Gordon formula for the strength of a pil- 
lar in the form } 
|e =: 
A big: 


R: 


and state what assumption is made in order to obtain the formula. 
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Show that a is necessarily a quantity varying according to the 


fixing of the ends. 
11. Having given the principal stresses at a point in the general 
two dimensions, sbow that the stress across any 


case of stress in 
he radius vector of an 


plane through the point is represented by t 
ellipse. 

At a point within a so 
930 and 170 pounds per square inch. 
clined at 30° to the plane of greatest principal stress. 


lid the principal stresses are tensions of 
Find the stress on a plane in- 


point ofa loaded beam, the relation be- 


12. Show that M1 at any 
), the shear (S) and the load (w) is ex 


tween the bending moment (M 
pressed | y the formula 
d?M _ ads 


dx? ax 


13. Find the deflection at the middle of the length of a beam sup: 


ported at both ends, when 


(a) loaded with a concentrated load at the centre 5 


(b) the same load uniformly distributed. 











— —s 
st ——————— es 
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GREEK, 


FIRST YEAR. 
GREEK AUTHORS. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 2ND :—MorNING, 9 To 12. 
‘Note.—A, B and C to be shewn up in different books). 
A.— HOMER, ODYSSEY xxTI. 

1, Translate with notes on words and phrase under. 
lined :— 


(1) 7 8 dre 8 OddXapmov Tov agixeto Sta yuvaikav 


ovdoy Te Spvivov mpoceBncerto, téy TOTE TEKTOV 








/ b>] / \ >, \ / 
Eéooev erictapéves kal ér)} oTtGunv tOuver, 
y ‘ \ A , \3 5 / , 
ev 0€ otaOuors dpce, Qvpas 8 éréOnkxe daewvas: 
5 ous D SP Die , ae - / : a > f. J 
auTiK ap 1 y wavTa bows aréX\UCeE KOp@VNS, 


r > TS, 4 , ~ 
év O€ KANO Fe, Gupéwv & avéxorrer oynas 





by 4 


aAVTA TITVT KOMEN, 
(ii) ef & dye 8) Kal onpa apippadsés dro Te SelEw, 


yf 9 9\ a Moray s TE Bes. “ 
oppa wm év yvaTov tiatw@Onroy r évi Guna, 





> , , / ry , ~ 5 ; 
OVAND, THY TOTE WE TIS HrACE AEVK@ OdoVTL 


Ilapynoovd €-rXOevra abv vidow A UTOAUVKOLO, 


ray ? \ Cir / b ? ’ A 
OS ELT WV paked Leyadns atrodpyabev odARs. 


(iii) uArep eur, Tofov pev “Ayaav ob ris €(MEL0 








/ so > Pe Os / / 2 eS / 
Kpelcowv w@ K ebéXw Sdueval Te Ka} apvnoac bat, 
w/e w Sh \ > | Te / / 
ov@” doco Kpavanv "lOdKny KaTa KOLpavéovaw, 
ov@” doco vncout mpos "HrLSos immo BdrTouo, 





a A 4 > A / ¥ b 3 }. 
TOV OV TIS fh aexovTa PinceTat, ai Kx’ Cdrom 
Kal Kabdraé Ecive Sduevar tdde T0Ea héper Oat, 
‘ in ' 3 ae 
(iv) @3 ap’ éfav pynerhpes arap TodvpnTIS Odvecets, 


# / 
autix’ éel wéya ToEov éBdorace Kal ide TaVTN, 


- 
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@s OT avnp Popmuyyos emiotduevos Kal oLons 
pnidios éravucce vEew Tepl KOANOTL KOPOny, 


ae iuuborépw0ev évaTpepes EVTEPOV ols" 
ds dip’ aTEp aTOVONS 7 rdvucev péeya TOEov ’Odvacers, 

































2, Explain the forms Téepve, KETKETO, éxyebe, ndruOor, 
EONTTE, 
3. Explain the terms “ Comit itive Danan «« Accusa- 


tivus de quo,” “Shortv owel Subjunctive.” and give all 


account of the uses of the Ablatival Genitive. 
B—EURIPIDES, HERAKLEIDAI. 
1. Translate with notes :-— 


(1) py €xaTi TEP LOVAs 


crevav "AOnvar tivS adixoper? oO0V. 





Suoiy yepovTow St otparnyeitar puyn’ 

eya pev aml Tota OE KARA tvOVv TEKVOLS 
4 8 av 70 OAV madsos "AAKUHVNS YEVOS, 

lowbe vaod TOUS. UTNYyKANLT MEVN , 

ote’ véas yap mrapOévous aldovpela 

dyrw Treracery KaTrL BO LLoo TATED. 

| | (2) OKTELP aKxovaas TOVGOE cuppopas, avaé, 

i | civ & evyéverav THS TUXNS VLK@ LEVY : 
vov 8) paruot éceloov" ofSe yap TaTpos 
écOrod yeyares SvaTuyodo” avakios. 

(8) éyo wy abroés eldov, avdpa yap Xpe@y, 
SoTL oTpatn yer one erictacbat Karas, 
OvK DK ayYyErolee Tous evavTious opar. 

(4) AA. Th yap Bony érTnaas ayyenov PaSov 5 

10. cé, 7 mpdaO¢ vaod TOS OTrws Bains TEAS. 


- a —e =. _ ? 
= i Se — : 


Se 


, V l 23 4) 
GR EK Ix, Oe 


(9) TH O€ vov TUN 
Sporois drract Naurpa anpvoce wabeiv, } 


\ b A“ a nw \ 3 { 
TOV evTUyeiy OoKobdVTa {L1) CnXovY, piv av . 





QO / >» t | 7 / 





oo v wy 3 > ‘ 3 ‘4 
(0) arXXws ap QAvToV avy warXwrTor ciNomev. 
y Qs \ / / ~ \ A / 
eipryet 0€ 07 Tis Tovde wy Oavedy VOMOS ; 


(1) xXpnoue Tadao Ao€iov dwprncomat, 
os wphernoes wellov’ 4» Soxeiy VPOVO. 


If. Translate into English Blank Verse or elevated i 
Piese *—— 


MA. ove dv Odvouu ™ TUXN AaYova’ ey: iH 
XApis yap ov mpdcectu: Mn r€Ens, yépor, i | 

AXX’ ef per évdéyer be, al Bovreo OE oi He 

| ; 

xphe Ga mpoOtum, THY Env Yruyny eyo Hip 

s/s se A A eke a " ” 
Ol0Wm Exovaa ToICd’, avayKxacbeioa 8 ob. 


IO. ded. i 






———— 


00° ad AOxyos cor TOD Tplv evryevea repos" 
KAKELVOS HV dplaTos, aXX? uTreppépers tH 
TOAMD TE, TOAMAY Kal oye XPNTTH Adryov. ‘| 
OU UNV KerAEVW vy’, OVS” AT EVVET@, TEKVOD, i \ 
OynoKev a aderdpors 8” opercis Oavoica covs. Hh 
MA, coddas Kerevers: Ln Tpéons widopmarTos {i 
TOUMOV MEeTATVeELV, AX’ Erevbepas Bava, nil) 
érov oe, mpéa Bur on yap évOaveiy vepl “al 
GédXw* térras 8 ody’ €mov Kptrrov Tapwov’ unit 
érel ohayAs ye mpos Td Sewvdv ei’ eyo, Al 
clrep TEpUKA TaTpOS ovTep evyouat, 


te - — 
= 
—— - > 


— 


= = = 

- —_ 2 SS SS 
er eS 
<———— a ee a 


III. Parse fully (with parts of verbs) :—— 


ee ee 


] ‘a > 4 
Aayovoa, Oavw, Kpirrov, Bains, pabeiv, e&édpauerr 
al > / 
KexT@mEVA, MEVODVTA, ATrELPYMEVOL. 
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C.--ISOCRATES AD DEMONICUM. 
Translate with notes on words and phrases under 
lined :— 


. suA 4 ‘ / > / > 9 > /. 
(i) ovdé TOY TOUTOY Tapakalpws nYyaTA, arr atre 





/ A ; > = c \ 5 c - 
AavE MEY THY TAPOVT@V ayalav @s Ovntos, ETEMEELTO O€ 
A - ; ° 5 ? al = sO \ : a LN f P \ 
TOV UTAPYOVTWV WS afavaros, ovde TATTELYWS OLG@KEL TOV 
r - y / 5 \ ; 9S \ \ \ 
avtov Blov, aAAAa iAOKaXOS HY Kal peyardoTpEeTTNS Kat 
a / \ \ lal f 7 i \ \ e \ 
TOS PiAOLS KOLVOS, Kal uarrov éGavuace TOUS TEP AUTOV 
orovddlovtras 4 Tods yévet TpocnKoVTAas’ HYyElTO yap eival 
i é - j } i J ye fi f JO ) i . ly y Pp 


<a Pe 7 ~ nw ‘ ; s ; \ 7 
Tpos éTalplavy TOAA@ KpELTT@ Hvaoltvy VvOHOV Kal TPOTTOY 





f \ f / 
ryéVvoUS Kal TpoatpEeriy aVaYKNS. 


yee . ea ‘ ; 4 4 , , \ \ 

(ii) Tas 7Sovas Onpeve Tas peta do—ns TEpYyis yap gu? | 
~ 9 X a ‘ 7 : , bi oP } \ i ae 7 P Vr k rn 
TQ KAN@ MEV APLOTOV, AVEL OE TOVTOU KAKLOTOV. EVAAPOU 
ome 3: S ‘QD 4 i f m 6 A > a . ‘ 4 4 « 
ras SuaBoras, Kav wrevoeis wav of yap TOAOL THY MEV 


> /f > rn 4 : \ ~ / 
arnGeiav ayvooval, Tpos 6€ THv d0€av atroPAEeTOVOLD. 


ese, ; \ ra ad a / PS SE 

(iii) pnte peta Bras TEipS TOV Pior fi,T ATELPOS 
> 7~ fa / , lal ‘ / ,\ \ / 
elvar Tov Eraipwv Oédre. TOUTO SE TrOLNTELS, Ea M1) d€0 ME- 


vos TO deta Vat TpoomToLn. 


. ‘ "I ‘ ‘ , 7s ‘ ; 9it.2 X \ 
(iv) THY wev yap TOVT@Y ypELaV padiws ELONTELS , Tov o€ 
wet’ evvolas cup, PovrAEvovTAa NANETOS EUPHTELS, OTS OUV 


[7 Tap ETEpov Ta Xora EnT7s Arr evTevbev DOTTED EK 
; / ‘4 “~ \ la = / 
tapuelou Tpodépys, @nOnv Sety wndev TapadiTey wY eX 


co. cvupBovrevetv. 





FIRST YEAR SESSION \L EXAMINATION. 
GREEK COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 
Turespay, Aprit 2ND:—2 TO 4.30 P.M. 

1. Translate into Greek :— 
(a) The enemy killel all those who had crosse | th: 


river. 
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mg? hee SR 


(b) He said that his own friends had all done the ; 
same things, ‘| 

(c) They promised that they would not help the 
prisoners, 

(d) I think that those who then saved this city are i 
worthy of honour, | 


(¢) Shall we escape, or attack those who are encamp- 
ed here ? 

(f) He asked me whether | knew that the danger 
was great. 


(g) May you never envy your friends their riches! 


—_ 


(h) When the slaves came in order to burn the ships, 
they were killed, i 
(1) If you had commanded him to send for the doc- 

tor, i would have obeyed. 
(k) They would be too lazy to fight, even if they saw | 
that their allies were already victorious. ih 


Translate into English :— 

a Ot b6€ mpécBeas Tov Bowwrav tpockrAnBevTes Kai a 
EpwTwMUevol O TL HKOLEV, TrEpl MEV THS ELPNVNS OVKETL EMEL- | 
ynvto, eitrov d€ OTL €« py TL K@AVOL BovOLVTO Els aoTU 
mpos Tos aoheTepous oTpaTiwtas Trapedeiv. o 6 Emuyeda- 
cas’ "AXX’ olda pév, bn, OTL ov Tovs oTpaTiwras Loetv 
Bovrer Oe, AXA TO evTUynMa TOV hilov Lpav Fedoacbar 
Tocov TL yeyevntalt. Tepimeivate ovy, Epy’ eyo yap vmas 
avtos dEw, Kal waddov per Euod dvTEs yywoed le Trotopy TI 
TO yeyevnméevor earl. Kal ovK exrevoaTo, adr TH VTEPALG 
Ovodpevos Hye Mpos THY TOALY TO OTPATEVMA, Kal TO MeV 
tpotraiov ov KatéBarev, ei S€ Tu hv NovTrov OéVvopor, KoTr- 


‘ / > t . > ‘ ; / 
Tov Kal KaLwv érredelKVUEY WS ovdEiS aVvTEENEL. 
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FIRST YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION. 
GREEK HISTORY. 
Torspay, Aprit 2np:—4.30 To 5,30 P.M. 


1. Show the effect upon the Peisistratid government of the action of the 
Tyrannicides. 


9. Write short notes on: Isagoras, «Aypovyoc, Dionysios the Pho- 


kaian. Aigina. 


3. Describe (a) The career of Aristagoras. 
) The Reforms of Mardonios. 


4. Give a concise account of the Battle of Plataiai. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 
GREEK AUTHORS. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2ND :— MornineG, 9 TO 12, 
(A, B and C to be shown in separate books.) 
A.—SOPHOCLES, AJAX. 
1. Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
lined :— 

(a) ef & tirroBardcpevor KrETTOVEL OOS 


Ol a Sig Bacinrys, 
i) Tas AowTOV Licugi dav yeveas, 





wn, MN Me, dvak, gO od eparas Katou 


dup’ Eyov Kaxav Pati apy. 


(b) rot ris otv huyn ; 
TOL MOA@Y [EVO 5 
el TA pev HOiver, Hiros, bias 
omod Tédas, wopas & aypais mpooKeucda, 


mas S€ otparos Simadtos av we 


: on 
GREEK, 13, 


xeiph povevot, 
® dvoTaXaLva, ToLad’ avdpa ypno.pwov 


poveiv, & tpdabev odtos ox ETAN WoT av, 


C) ov« éott tTadTa,. meipa Tus CntnTéa 
ToLad’, ad’ Fe yepovre Onkwow Tratpl 
ada Tot hua vy aoThayyvos ex KELVOU yeyos. 
alay pov yap avopa ToD maKxpod xpntew Biov, 
KaKOlolW boris under eFarrAdooerau, 

Tt yap Tap heap wepa Tepe &yer 
Tpoobeioa xavabeioa Tod ye KatOavery : 

(d) apyovres claw, &00 Srretéov. ri nv ; 
Kal yap Ta Seva kal td KapTEepoOTata 
Timats vTEiKEL’ TOOTO ev riuoaTLBeis 
KELMOVES ExywpodaLY evedpT@ Gépen’ 
€Eiotata. 5€ vuKTos atavns KK AOS 


™ AEVKOTOA® héryyos nLepa ‘breyeuv. 


(¢) d€os yap & mpdceotw aisyvvn O 6pod 
carnplav eyovTa TOVvd érictaco’ 
orrou & UBpitew dpav 0’ & Bovrerar Twapn. 
TavTny vomite THY TdrALY Ypov@ Tore 
€& ovpiwv Spamotcar eis BuOdv receiv. 





/ b t 
(f) tis dpa véaros, é more AnEe TOAUTTAaYKTOD ETEWV 
> ; 
apt wos, 
, ’ \ . / fe b) 
Tav aTavaTov alev €“ot Sopyacontav moYyOwy atav 
er ayov 
f ah 
av Tav evipwdea Tpwiar, 
» , 
dvctavov dvetoos “EXAavov. 


2. Translate and comment on :— 


(a) ov aiy aveEe unde SecrAiav ape ; 
vv.ll.. dpys, apn. 
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9 aa Sa 
(b) ob yap yévoir’ dv TadO” Srrws ovy Bd Exe. 
(c) éym 8 0 TAamwv Tadatos ad ov ypovos 
ldala pluvov Neimovia Toiar upNrOV 
mie povic 
avnp.O wos avev evvopal 
xpdve Tpuyouevos. (So the Mss.) 


> 


(d) brs wor Nuova Kvoov opynuat avtodan Evver 
Lawns. 

(e) xovdeis érictatai pe cuppabeiy Toros. (so Mss.) 
B.—THUCYDIDES, “SIEGE OF PLATAEA” AND “RETREAT 
FROM SYRACUSE.”’ 

Translate with notes :— 
(a) 7d 88 relator Kal bcov padioTa HY Evvertpappevor 


’ [ b) / / a 9 ‘a / f 
€omimtoval &€> olenua péya, O HV TOU TElyous TANCLOD, 





‘ 4 / / , ” 5 an 5:9 4 \ 
Kal al Gvpac AVEWY EVAL ETUYOV AUTOV, OLOMEVOL TUNAS TAS 


— 


, A ieee, 5 et , aN ” 
Ovpas Tov oikymatos evar Kal avTixpus Siodov és TO EEO. 


‘7. € \ os : a > / CF la 3 a 
(b) ot pev ovv IlXatains exetvous ewpwyv warXov Ex TOV 

/ e a > jee. a / A f \ > 1 / 
TKOTOUS ETTMTES ETL TOD. YELAOUS THS TAPpov, Kat éroEevov 
i 38 / bi \ , b) \ 4 ) “ > 3 

Te Kal €onKovtiboy és Ta yupva, avTol € ev TH aavel 


y e No \ A ) , 
évTes Hacov Sia TAS AauTadas KaVEwpavTO, Gate PEavoval 





Ss - na \ f “4 
tov Idkataa@v Kat oc totator SuaBavtTes THY Tadppor, 
a \ \ / , ‘ , 
yareTras dé kal Braiws Kptotaddos TE yap ErreTyELY OV 
Ss 3 a ~ + ‘ / 
BéBatos év avtn wot eredOeir, Kal » vuE virovimopmern 


\ 1 o& > > m~ , « / ¢e , 
modu TO Vowp Ev avTH éTrETTOLNKELY, 0 MOdLS UTTEPEYOVTES 





/ > / \ a an 
érreparwOnaav, éyéveto O€ Kal 7 dtadev&is avTois “adXov 
dua TOV YEL@VvoOsS TO pméyeOos. 

an id / 3 / Pb] Ae 
(c) Tw TE GiT@ ETLALTIOVYTL ETTLECOVTO. 


(d) mepi rots dopatiow dSiepOeipovro. 


(€) mponyyérOn S€é adtots Kal 1 értBorn TeV a.dnpov 
yelpov, Kal mpds te Tara eEnpticavTo ws Exacta Kal 


\ fap ee Sr \ 4 \ a \ , \ ‘ 
pos TOUTO’ Tas yap Tp@pas, Kal THS vews avw él Tov 





er) 7% 


— 


— =— 4. eee eee — 
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KaTeBupowoay, OTws av atrodkiaPdvot Kat jr) EXor avTIAAa. 
\ id ‘ > | 4 f 
Biv 7 xeip ériBarropern. 


gS yy wh \ 4 J A 
(7) adrror 0€ Kal mpos avtimadey te THS vavpaylas 
> / ts \ ; / ‘ A S A 
amoovTes, Sua TO axpitws Evveyés THS apidAdXns, Kal Tois 


f , a ” fa i's nw , . 
TWAT avTois iaa TH Oo&n Trepidews EvvatrovevoyTeEs FY 


TOW YareTwTaTA Sinyov' ae yap Tap’ OrLyov % duéhevyor 


, ATWAX ier ps , ay * iat daa t ms "AG 
7) 7 AAUVTO, HV fit aa}! T@ AUT@ OTPATEVMLATL T@MYV £ /1)- 


/ ef 5 s 3 , , 4 al > ~ 
VALWY, EWS AYYMOUANA EVAUMAYOVUY, TAVTA OMOV aKove at, 
ONodupuos, Bon, wiK@VTEs ovuevot, AANA O E 

DUPHOS, PON, VIKWYTES, KPaTOUMEVOL, AAAA OCA EDP 
/ MEP f / ~ ~ 5 / 
heyaro KivouVvm méya oTpaToTedoV TodvVELOH avayKaCoLTO 


av b0eyyer Oat. 


aw \ t > / > , > " . ; 
(9) Gaacov yap o Nixias ye, vouifmy ov To vrropévety 


> “ , ¢ ; 5 4 7 , 
ev TM TOLOUT®@, EXOVTAS ElLVAL, KAL payer Oat, OWTNPLAV, 





> \ \ / t lad rn / oa 
arra TO ws TUXLOTA UTOXKWPELV, TOTAVTA MAaYOMEVOUS Oa 


avayKafovtTat. 
C.—HOMER, ODYSSEY IX. 


Translate. with brief notes on words underlined :— 


(a) éSopevos 8 juerryev dus Kal wnKadas aiyas, 
TavTa KaTa molpay, Kal UT EuBpvov KEV EKAOTN. 
avrika & nutov perv Operas AEevKoto yadXaKTos 
THEKTOIS eV TAAAPOLoLY Aunoapmevos KaTEOnKED, 
iptov 0 aut éotnoev ev dyyecty, Odpa ot ety 


5 / / t 7 = 7 
ariverv aivupéev@ Kal of TroTiOOpTrLOY €in. ‘ 


(b) dpoeves dues Hoav evtpepees, Oav'vpardAdt, 
Kadoi TE pEeyaroL TE, lodvedes Eipos EyovTEs 
Tovs akéwy cuveepyov eva Tpepeerat AvYOLCL, 
tis éme Kvkroy ebde redrap, aGeuiotia €ldos, 
CUVTPELS alvUpevos’ Oo wey EV MET@ avopa hépecke, 


‘ / , et 4 
Tm 0’ éTépw ExatepVev i1nVv TwoYTES ETAipoUs, 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION | 
AT SIGHT. 


TugesDAY, APRIL 2ND:—AFrERNOON, 2 TO 4.30. 
1. Translate into Gieek :— 


When the Parthenioi were at war with the Sunaichmoi, 
they had to endure many hardships, especially as their 
general, Lithoteiches by name, had forbidden them to 
steal or plunder the property of the people of the 
country ; for he said that if he could endure cold and 
toil and scanty food, so also could they. And one day — 
as they marched along, a soldier, indignant that they were | 
continually pursuing and never resting, said to the man 
next to him in the ranks, “Would that all the Sunai- 
chmoi might perish and go to the house of Hades!” But 
the other quickly replied, “ Pray not so; for then Litho- 
teiches would lead us even throigh gloom and fire to the 
very gates of Tartarus; so that we are better off as we 
are. 


2. Translate into English ;— 


(a) Kal ot Kepxupaio, deicavtes uy odlow éritrev- 

cavres em) THY TOALW, WS KPaTODVTES, Of TroAgmLOL 7) TOUS 

| ex THS ViyTov avaraBwour i) Kal AXXO TL VewTEpicwat, TOUS 
Te ek THS VHoou Tadw és tO ‘Hpatov duexopicay-Kal THY 
Tor épvracaov. ol © él perv THY TOALY OVK ETOAUNTAY 
TrEvoaL, KpaTodVTES TH Vavuayia, Tpeis Sé€ Kai SéKa VATS 
éyovtes Tov Kepxupaiwv amrérdevoar &s THY NnTevpov, O0er- 
Tep avnyadyovto. TH 8 votepaia ert pev THv Toru ovdev 
warrov éerrémeov, Kaltrep ev ToAdAH Tapayn Kal poSo 
évras, Kal BpaciSov trapaivodvtos, ws Aéyerat, AdKloa, 
icowryou Sé ova dvros* él 68 THD Aeveipyny Td aKpwTT: 
pov atroBavtes érropOovy Trois aypous. 


7 
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\ ’ ‘ P97 yp A Uj 
(6) «al rovs ev ovdKer’ dvras apvOunoat mapa, 
\ > ? , > / , : 
Tous 0’ €x Oardoons acpévws tredevydras, 
val ; b / , / ‘ 
Vexp@Vv hEepovTas ovou“aT eis olKouS mdXup. 
5 \ Ws Pp] > > / lanl e \ 
eyo 0 €m oldua TévTioy yAaUKAS adds 
, 5) ‘al , ¢ b f 
TANMOV ANw@mat xpovov daovTrep ’IXav 
/ / ’ / lA n~ 
Tupyous emepaa, KEls TAaTPAV ypntwv /oXerp, 
ove afiovuas Todde mpos Gedy Tuyen. 
f / a) \ , 
AtBvns 7’ éprwous a&évous 7° éridpomas 
, / > \ > / 
TeTrEVKA TdTAS’ yYoTAaV eyyds A TATPAS, 
Tadw w anwbe mvedua. 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS. 
GREEK HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
Tugspay, Apri 2np ‘— AFTERNOON, 4,39 To 5.30, 
(A and B to be shown up tn separate books.) 

A. Greek History. 


1. With what events are the following n 

and indicate effects on subsequent history, 

Ithomé, Sphacteria, Amphipolis, Mytilene, Melos, 
Delium, Sybota, Anaxagoras, Phormio. 


ames connected ? Give dates 
Nisaea, Coronea, 


2. State the chief constitutional] changes which took place at Athens 
during the ascendancy of Pericles. Indicate their effects on the national 


character. How far is it correct to call Pericles the first of the dema- 
gogues ? 


3, Explain the following terms :—Cleruch, Peltast, Oikist, Metoikos 
Epiphora, Prytaneia, Probouleuma. 


B. Greek LITERATURE, 


1. Give a brief statement of the attitude of recent eritic 


ism towards what 
is known as the Homeric Controversy. 


2. Give an account of Choral Lyric Poetry, 


and mention and character- 
ize its leading representatives. 


3. With regard to Greek Tragedy show (1) how it was built up out of 


pre-existing materials, and (2) how the Art of Kuripides differentiated it- 
self from that. of his predecessors. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
HERODOTUS 
Fripay, Aprit 121TH, AFTERNOON, 2. TO! 9s 


1. Translate :— 


véa kal 7) TloAvepirov rod Kpiov avédpos "Auywwntea vnt 
A .* } y e \ 

éuBarodoa Yidwvin, HN Tep ele THV mpopvrAacaovaay 

ert Sxiab@ tHv Aiywainv, en As &rree [luOéns 0 ’loyxe 


| 
Sie onl a / ; v _ , , 
Ev@adra cuvexvpeov vées 7 TE OepioToKXEos dumKovca 
c / ‘ f > ~ sd 5 ’ 
yoou, TOV Ob Ilepoat KATQAKOTEVTA ApEeT NS ELVEKEV elyov EV 


\ 


T™ vye eK TAY NEO [LEVOL. Tov 61 Trepiayouca apa Ileponot 
Aw vynds 7 Lid@vin woTeE Ilv@énv ovtT@ owl ivar es Aiye- 
Vav. @s de €a ede TV véa THY "ATTLKNY O TLodueperos, 
éyvo TO oNMNLOV is@v THS ERA TNOAIR SS Kal Bwoas Tov 
QcuioToKr€a emekeprounee €S TOV Aiyernteoy TOV pnola- 
wov overdifwv, TavTa fev vuV ss éuBarov o TloAvxpiros 
areppuye és Qeuictoxréa, ot S€ BdpBapo, Twv at veées 


TrepLeryevOVTO, pevyovtes amixovto €s Dadnpov umTo TOV 


meCov oTpaToV. 


9. Translate :— 


Tadra pév vuv €s TOTOUTO tfc: retaees éml d€ Toiat KaTN- 

Kovot mpnywace Tade ToinTéa elval opi éheye’ TOV TE 

mpoBarov tav EvBoikov boa tis €GéXot Katadvey (npea- 

t cov yap eval THY TTPATLNY éyev H) Tovs Trodepious ) Tapal- 
vee TE m poevirely TOlgL EWUT@V EKATTOUS ee avakalely. 

Kops S& Tépl THY @pnyv avT@ penny OoTE UoWEeAS 

aarixéoOat és THY “EAXNASa. TadTa HNpece ode Troide Kal 


aUTIKG Tup AVAKAVG AMEVOL ETPATFOVTO 7 pos Ta mpoPata. 


| 8 Give the Ionic for :—roA/Tou, oppwda, déyopmat, Kl- 
Gav, mpaypya, vooos, modes (Acc. Pl.), OV, EWPWV, TETAY 


5 a f a 
wévor Hoar, OV, Anjopat, a€vodpev. 


4, The position of Thriasian plain, Thermaic Gulf, 
Seriphos, Phalerum, Abdera, Andros, 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YBARS. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION AND TRANSLATION AT 
SIGHI. 


THURSDAY, APRIL LLTH:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 4,30. 


1. Translate into Greek :— 


Perkin Warbeck, as Richard the Fourth, besieging Ezxe- 
ter,— When therefore they were come before Exeter, they 
forbare to use any force at the first, but made continual 
shouts and outeries to terrify the inhabitants, They did like 
Wise in divers places call and talk to them from under the 
walls to join with them and be of their party : telling them, 
that the. king would make them another London, if they 
would be the first town that should acknowledge him. But 
they had not the wit to send tothem in any orderly fashion 
agents or chosen men, to tempt them and to treat with 
them. The citizens on their part shewed themselves stout 
and loyal subjects. Neither was there so much as any 
tumult or division amongst them ; but all prepared them- 
selves for a valiant defence and making good the town. 


2. Translate into English ;— 


r rn . the , , . ‘ ; ; rn 
(a) Tod & ésriyeyvopevou Gepous evOds érreryouevarv Tav 
/ va \ rn a 7 
Xiwv atrocteiNat Tas vads, Kal dedidT@V pr) ot ’AOnvaior 
.) ’ ° f \ la 
vva Tpacodueva aicbwvtar (mwavTes yap Kpuda avTaov 
3 , > / ¢ / ? ae 
empeaBevovTo), amroTéeutrovow ot AaKxedatmoviol és Kodpuv- 
/ , rn ef ; \ A Rees , 
Gov avdpas Xtraptiatas Tpeis, OTws aro THS ETEpas Gardo- 
et / > \ \ \ b A e / \ 
ons @S TayioTa emt THY Tpos “AOnvas UTEpeveyKOVTES TAS 
lo \ ? 4 \ / lod >] at / ‘ ra e 
vavs Tov ic@ mov KeXevawor TrELY €s Niov Taaas, Kal as oO 
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j \ \ > ) ) 
Ayis Taper Kevacer és ri AéoBov cal Tas addas. Noa . 
| $8 ai Evppacar Tay Evpp ayld@v vires avTooe pias Séovcat 


TEC oO AaKOVTA, 


GREEK. 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
AESCHYLUS, CHOEPHOROI AND PLATO, PROTAGORAS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 1irH :—Mornins, ‘9 TO 12, 

1. Translate, with notes on words and phrases under- 
fined :— 


(a) KHpVE eylLaTE THY ave TE Kal KATO, 








apngov, ‘Eppey yOdvLe, Knpv&as mol. 





TOUS YS éveple Saiwovas KAVELY E“as 
EVXAS TATPOOV S@MATOV ETLOKOTOUS , 
Kal yalav avTny, ) Ta WaVTA TIKTETAL, 
Opepacd 7 adlu Tavde KOA NapPBaver 
Kayo yéovea Tags xepui as Bporels 
Neyo Kadovca TATep , erroiKTeupov T épe 
hirov T ‘Opeorny, TOS avd£opev 50 LOLs” 


| | TET Papevor yap vov yé Tes arwpea 





mpos Ths Texovons, avopa § avrnrArakEato 
AinicOov, borrep cod povov peTatTLos. 
Kay@ ev avTidovndos* éx d€ YPNMATOY 
devryov "Opéotns éaTiv, ot 8 vTrepKoTr@s 
év Toict cols mdvoiot YALOVoWY meya. 
Mss, omit apngav + : Mss, ézrouxre(povt’, memparyuevol, 
7 hevyeuv, META. 
(b) Ta wey yap ex yijs Sucdpovey pnvimata 


Bporois mipavoxav eime, TAS & aivayv vooous, 


capkav eTrauPaTipas ot ch yrdbous 
eynvas éEdcOovtas apxaiav hve wv, 


(¢) 


(d) 


(e) 
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‘ © \ ; A WI , F r 
NEVKAS O€ KOPGAS THO éerravTéAXELY yoo w* 





ddXras 7 épwver tpoc Boras "Epivvor, 

€x TOV TATPMOV al“aToV TEAOUMEVAS, 

TO Yap TKOTELVOY TOV eveptépwv Bédos 

éx TpoaTpoTaiwy ev yéver TETTWKOTOD, 
Kal AVooAa, Kal pwaTaLos eK VUKTOaD hoBos 
opavTa Aauwrpov ev cKdTM vOLaVT’ oppov 
KiVEl, TAPaAToEL, Kal-dimKecOat TdrEWS 
XarKHnrAATHO TrKAGTLYyYL AvMavOev béuas. 
Mss, perrlypata, tas Sé vev, éravrérXet, 


Ot WTw@V be ouUP- 





/ , , ~ , 
TEeTpawwe UGov novyw dpevav Bacet. 
Ta MeV yap OUTS éyeL, 

\ @9 eo v rn 
Ta 0’ avTos dpya pabein. 


4 23> b / / ‘ 
TPETEL O AkauTTTMO MéVver KAOHKELY. 





Mss. opya. 


y \ 9 9 ; ; / 
emel 0° émreuvncdnv aweniyov 

/ 5 \ \ / 
TOVOV, aKaipws € dvadires yamn~ 

> > , ~ / 

AEUML aTrevYETOV SOMOLS 
yuvaikoBovrous Te unTLdas ppevav 
y - ae \ ; 
em avopl TEVYET POP®, 


3 get SE > aN b ; fs 
€7r avopt OaOLS ETT (KOTO) céPas, 








tim 0° abépuartov éatiav Sdmov 


f BA , / 
YUVALKELAV ATOAMOY aiymav. 








KaK@V O€ per BeveTar TO Arurov 
hoy" 

/ \ a > ¥ u 4 
Mn VUV OV TAaVT ayyEedXde SeaTrdTOU aTUryel 
aXNr’ avtov eNOEiv, ws adetavTws KUN, 

v 9 «& , , f 

avaxd’ ocov taxyirta ynOovon dpevi. 

EV aYYEXM Yap KpUTTds dpOodTAL Adryus. 

arr’ 7H hpoveis ed Toict viv’ HryyerXmévo.s 5 
10 


ee 


ee 





— 


= 
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arn ei tpotralav Leds xaxav Once Tore. 


U \ \ ul > / 
(f) Taya d€ TravTedns xpovos amet yreTat 
0 5 ; er : > HVE f 
mpoOupa SwmaTwr, oTav ap EeoTias 
/ a 
pvoos wav KAVON 
a a ’ a > / 
KaVapmototy atav EXaATHPLOLS. 
Tuya. 8 evrpoowrToKoitat TO TAY 
LOeLV Tmpevpevets 
PET OLAS Souwv TecolvTal TAAL, 


Tapa TO PEs toeLy, 
2, Comment on the following Ms. readings :— 


(a) yéver Oe TaVvSE cUmBovAL TéEpL 
tude yéovoa tdode xndeious yoas 


; an 4 7 
Tas evppav elTT@, TAS KaTEvVEOMAL TATPL 3 


(b) Séirais tots éritupBediors 


Opjvos avacrevaket, 


(c) Kat pyv auoupatov dé TwaTov Aoyov. 


3. Indicate briefly the purpose of the coppds (309-478) 
and its general metrical structure. 


4. Translate, and explain in reference to the context :— 


(a) "Iows av, wv 8 eyo, arnOy revyotper, ov pevTol 
ixavas ye épwTncews yap ETL 1 cmon plans Hpiv deiTal, 
rept Stov 6 codicris Sevov roel eye. BOTEP 6 K0a- 
piatns Setvoyv OnTrou 7 ovel Neyer mept obmep Kab emLoTI 
pova, Tept miPapiaeens — 7 yap; Nai. Liev o o¢ on 
gopierns. qepi tivos Sevov troved Aéyerv; Afprov OTE rept 
obrep kal érictacOar, Kids ye. Ti dn €o tiv TOvTO, mepl 
od abtos Te éricTnuwv éeoTlv. 6 codiaTHs Kal TOY pwabhntny 


cout; Ma Ac’, bn, ovKere Eyw cou reyetv, 


’ \ 
(b) & pév yap avTav SSPE ATE NMTUTKEV, TATNVOY 


duynv 7) KaTayeloy olxnow évemer & Se nike pervect, TMOE 








———————————O 
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he Se ee \ ” er ; on ” 
aUT® avTa ecwcer” Kal tadra oUtas eramaav évemer. 
A ‘ rn 3 , , , , * 
TavTa O€ eunyavatTo e’AdBeav EVOV [7 Tt ty aicTo- 
Pein eT ev d€ avTrois EXATIIDOS HOP duaguyas emnpKece, 
mpos tas éx Aros apas eupapiay eunyavaro audevvds adbra 
TuKvais Te OpiEiv Kai orepeois Séppacwy, ‘Kavois wev dudvar 
al o ‘as \ \ , > | \ , al 
KeElmwva, ovvatois d€ Kal Kavpata, Kalb és edvas lodow 
e , \ nan > / \ > { 
OTWS UTapYol TA a’TAa TadTAa oTpwuV) oiKkela TE Kal adTo- 
\ 4 / Ai .a@ a \ ‘ € - \ ‘ / 1 
puns exaotw’ Kal vTod@y Ta wév oTAais, TA dé dépyacwy it 
‘al \ , 
OTEPEOLS KA avaimoLs. 


(C) viv & éotiv worep dv ei d€o8 pov Kpicwn T@ I pe- 
pai dpopet axudfovte ErecOat, 4) TOY Corde ny flea wath T@ 4) 
TaV nwEepodpdpeor Siabeiv Te Kai ErecOar, eirrotpe dv ool oH 
OTL TOAD Go} maAXov éeym €uavted Séomat Odovew tov- Hi} 
TOW aKkoNoUOEtV, AAX’ Od ep dvvamat, AAN el te Séeu Oed- 4 
ac0a €v TH avT@ éué TE Kal Kpirwwa Géovras, Tov,rov | 
ééou cuycabeivar éey@ mev yap ov dtvayar tayv Geiv | 
oUTOS de OvvaTar Bpadéws. { 


(d) TO O€ KAK@ OvK eyywpel yevéoOar, aAN del eivar 4 





avayKn WotEe TOV bev evn yavov Kat sla star Kal ayadov aT) 
ETELOAD Q Sunyavos mupeps Kabé An, OvK EaTL 41) OV KaKOV 


Eupevalt ov dé dys, © Ilitrané, yarerrov écOr0dv é Eu pevat' 


a es 


708 éotiv yevér Oar wéev yaderrov (dvvarov d€) écOrXdv | 
| 

éupevar d€ advvarov. HK) 
. 


— 
aie aaa 


mpaEas wév yapet ras avip ayadds, in| 
KaKkos 8 ef KAK®OWS. Aah 


/ S b , > ,' “A / > \ 7 7 
TIS. ouV els Ypaupata ayabn rpakis éatiw, Kal tis dvbdpa 


= 


ayaboy rove eis ypdauuata ; SArov Sri 4% tovtwyv wdOnors. hut 


(€) “AXXO rt ody TaAW Kal Tépt avtTov Tod AvTretoc Gat eye 
0 AUTOS TPOTOS ; TOTE KaNEITE AUTO TO AUTrEc Oat ayabov, 
Grav 7) welSous Avrras Tay év AUT@ OVT@Y oradharry 7} 
? 


fie Cous Hdovas THY rAUTaV Tapackevaln; mel ef pos 
aXXo TL TéEXOS aToBXérere, OTav KaAXANTE AUTO TO AVTEIC- 
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3 ‘ « 5 \ j 4 ‘ nr 3 a) é 5 5 
Oat ayabov, ) mpos 0 eyw NEYO, EXETE npiv evTreiv’ arr 


ovy e&eTe. 


5, Write grammatical notes on :— 


(a) mdtepov Trepl avTa@v Moves 6le. Seiv diaréyeo Oat, 


(b) érredn dé 0 avOpwrros delas were XE Moipas, TpOTOV 


\ 7 / \ >] ; 
uev Eqwv pwovov Geous Evopice. 


>) R eh ay re Ad emf y 9S / F } / bc 
(c) épwra ody Epps Ata tTiva ovy TpoTreVv Ot CLKAD 





\ , wn > / 
Kat alo® avOpwrros. 


6. What indications does this Dialogue contain of (a) 
the date of composition, (b) the date of the action ? Are 


there any Anachronisms 





THIRD YEAR SESSIONAL EXAMINATION, 


GREEK LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES. 


Sarurpay, APRIL 137TH :—~AFTERNOON, 1.50 TO 3.30. 
(A and B to be shown up in separate books.) 
. Greek LITERATURE. 


1. Give a short statement of the reasons for the importance which 
should be attached to the study of Greek Literature. 


2. Briefly characterize the main periods into which the history of 


4d* 


Greek Literature naturally falls. 


8 (tive a short sketch.of the history of (a) Didactic Poetry, and 
(3) Comedy. 

4. *¢ There is a sense in which Pindar may be said to stand mid- 
way between the Homeric Epos and the Athenian Drama.” 


Explain this statement. 
B. ATHENS IN THE TIME OF PERICLES, 


1. What are the leading features of the geography of Attica? 
Indicate their bearing on her history, in relation both to home affairs 


and foreign relations, 
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2. What do we know of the eth nology of Attica? Indic 


ate some 
of the evidence for the character of the population in 


early times, 
and the nature of the foreign elements which afterwan 


is com bined 
with it. 


3. Indicate the chief features in the financial System of Athens, i 
Explain the technical terms in the following :— | 


Kal TPOTOV ev NoyioaL Pavras, un Wows AXN dard 


/ 
VELPOS, 

TOV Popov Huiv ard TOV TéAC@Y TUAANBLOnY Tov rpo- 
? 
oliovTa* | 
” , ‘ , \ \ \ ‘ 6 ‘i 
KaEW TOUTOU TA TEXAN YWOPIS KaL TAS TOAXAS éxaToC- Li 
rh 
Tas, i 


LVEL TANN’, IS, Atmévas Gace, & M 
TMpUTavela, METAAA’, ayopas, Aimévas, pio @oELS, On- j 
MLOTr pata. { 


4, What do you know of the following festivals :—A paturia, I 


Lenaia, Panathenaia, Sunoikia? Describe in detail the mode of- Ng 
production of a Tragedy, including the preliminary steps and the Mi 


4 | 
mode 0: arriving at a verdict. | 


9. Explain :—-7 advo Bovrr, eraaywryets, dedpo., 
~ 7 ~ / / / 
KAnTHpES, exivos, érwBeria, etbuva, TeVvTaOrov, tréoool, 


Ni 

/ > / | 
Tporoyos, avTidocts. ie 
i 4 
i 
/ / 3. OEY SR aa / bala 
(6) yépwv yépwr ef tiv & éunv oTpatTnyiav | a 
eyou €u’ aperois av i) cuyav wréov. ih 
ae Br al 5 nr wy Ue 
EXévn & €udxyOno’ ody éxoto’, AXX’ éx Gear, pet i 
an nw 4 / eh} f 
Kal TOUTO TAEiaTOV @pérXnoEY ‘ EXXdSa* Ha 
er ” r > oh Mh! i) 
omhov yap ovTes Kal wayns aiaTopes PA Al) 
a ral t / H . i} 
eSnoav eis Tavdpeiov: 4 8’ dura weit 
i f t duddoKaXo Wee 

Tavrov Bpotoict yiyvera SiddcKaXos, | 


al nm > \ \ 
el 0’ eis mpdaoiy Tis éwans éXOav éya 
‘ bd lal 2 / 
YUVALKOS ETXOV 1) KTAVELVY, Ecwdhpdvour, 
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THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
COMPARATIVE PHILULOGY, 
Wepnespay, APRIL 177H :—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
A. 


N.B. Full marks may be obtained by satisfactory answers to 8 ques- 
tions four of which, however, must be Questions @, 9, 10 and Ll. 


1. Describe in two or three lines the nature of the service rendered to 
Comparative Philology by ;—Jacob Grimm, Schleicher, Zeuss, Verner, 
Leskien, J. Wackernagel, Brugmann, Windisch, Hiibschmann. 

2. Classify the members of the [Indo-European family of languages 
under eight groups, and state cases where two languages have features 
in common, not shared by the other members of the family, State pre- 
cisely what those features are. 


3. Enumerate the principal Greek dialects. What is meant by the 
Goine 2? Are there any remains of the old local dialects in Modern 
Greek ? 


4, Classify the Slavonic languages, 


5. Name two or three features which are peculiar to the following 
languages ;—Sanskrit, Celtic, Italic, German. i 


6. What do you suppose to be the primitive home of the Indo-Huro 
peans? State very briefly your reasons for your answer, 


7, Classify compounds in Indo-European Under what heading would 
you classify the following :—good foot ball player, iarpouartie, SEegmOTHes 
Tuesday. : a 


8. Give examples of the Ablaut series to which forms like Aeizw be- . 
long. Show how it is represented in the strong verbs in English What 
do you suppose to be the origin of Ablaut ? 

9, Explain the existence of the two forms spori and mpdc, Account for 
the development of é¢, eic, vi, civ and ei from an origiaal év, A ccount 


for the neuter,plural arra for Teva. 


10. Account*for the existence of éorounv as 2nd Aorist of éxouat ; also 
for the forms édecor, dT (Greek Dial.), éuoi (for uod), uyTup (for un- 
hp), nurv (for juiv), el¢ (for eic), popina, and for the difference of pro- 
nunciation of one in one and alone. 


11. Discuss the relationship of the vowels in the following groups ‘— 
(a) acceptus and captus ; 

(b) reddere and dare ; 

(c) adigo and ago ; 
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(d@) sokyan (Goth.) dyéouar, and-seek (Eng,); 

(é) bodhate (Sk. ) and movteraz : 

(f) tiuba (Gothic) and duco : 

(vy) one and unus ; 

(A) death and Tod (Germ. ) ;what is the Gothic and what form 
would it have taken in Latin ? 

How is it that thé German equivalent of head is “* Haupt ” and not 
‘<Hopt ”’ as ‘‘ death ’ appears as “+ Tod ”? ? 

(7) stone and Stein (Germ.) ; what is the Gothie ? 

(kh) wxic and ashush (Sk. ). 

(¢) pitar (Sk.) and pater. 

(m)glaggwus (Goth. ), glauwer (Old Germ.) and gloggr (Iceland- 
ic), 

(n) ada (Gothic of Crimea), egg, and Ei(Germ). What would 
the Gothic be ? 

(0) Geiss (Germ.) and haedus (Lat.), 

12. To explain the apparent anomaly inthe stem of words like idwp 
(Gk.) Gen, uduas (Sk.), femur (Latin) Gen. feminis, Bartholomae sug- 
gests that there may have been two Locative terminations one in r and 
one in 'n, and that the confusion of these gave rise to the two forms. 
Discuss this theory and state any others that have been given, 


B 


1. Define root. inflexion rhotaecismns. compensatory lengthen- 
ing, prothesis, aphaeresis. Give examples, 

2, Explain the origin and use of the auusment, both temporal and 
syllabic. 

3 What do we know of the origin of the persona! endings of 
the verb? 

4. How ie the short vowel in the termination of the nominative 
Singular of the first declen-ion in Latin accounted for 2 Compare 
the Greek form. 

5. Show the origin and relation of the following forms : 

. ° / / . 
moa, pedem ; Twatpi, patri; generis, yévous ; mddes. pedes ; 
md0as, pedes; civis and cives (ace, pl.); honor, honos ; 

‘ e : ie ; eae = : 4 / s) 5m 
GdXos, alius ; Hdus, suavis > cuvyov, ivgum ; Saive,fvenio , 
y ° ) TO Ae Bay op ae 5 lea 
aurora, EWS > OLKOS. VICUS 5 Cc ntum, CKATOV 5 frigus, PLYOS 5 


re . ) s 
poculum, poclum ; viderim, eédednv. 


6, E=plain such formations as rettuli, semestris: pru- 
dens, officina, egi, €Auves, amabas,  pepeis, eper, mpdoca, 
meus, Spotos, hic, ev, sequeris, sequere, legimini, fructu 
abl.), fructu (dat.), fructui (dat. | 
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7. Derive the various case forms (in sing. only) of vavs, 


navis, Zevs, Jupiter, ille, 


8. Give the probable original conjugation of sum in the present 
indicative, and show how the ordinary forms in Greek and Latin 
are related to these. 


9 In what two forms does the special suffix of the optative 
appear? Illustrate by a variety of forms in both Greek and Latin, 


B.A. ORDINARY. 


GREEK HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 11TH:—ArrERNooN, 4.30 Fo 5,50. 
1. Indicate the chief constitutional changes in Athens 
from the time of Solon to that of Demosthenes. 


2. Describe the general course of an Athenian law-suit, 
Explain the terms eicayyedia, mporKkrnors, TpoKARGIs, 
ampootactov ypapy. What were the functions of the 


vomopunrakes ? 


3, Explain the relation of the Satyric play to Tragedy, 
Indicate the chief differences between the drama of Euripl- 
des and that of his predecessors. 


4. Explain the terms elogopa, cecdy Geta, aitetv x OpoV. 
mdpodos, popos, Tpinpapxia, and summarize the changes 
in regard to the two last during the period 415-330 B. G, 
Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the system 
of AnToupyiar. 

5. How was it that oratory became the typical form of 
Greek prose writing? Give a brief sketch of the lives of 
Andocides and Atschines, 
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B. A. HONOURS IN CLASSIOCS. 


PINDAR, SELECTED ODES. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2ND:—MorNING, 9 To 12, 


1, Translate, with notes on. words. and phrases under- 
lined :— 


(a) 0 wKav dé AoLTOY apdi BloTor 
EVEL MEALTOETC AV EvdlaY 
at > my \ > ~ ‘ > U 
aéOrwv y’ vexev. Td 8 aie) TAPAMEpOV ET rOV 
c/ > \ / ~ 3 . \ A 
UTaTOV epxeTal Tavti BpoTmu éue Se orehavacat 
KELVOV LTTTI@ VOM® 
> ah “ 
Atornioe MoATa 


xpn* tweémroba de Edvov 





wn tT’ audotepa Kadadv te iSpiv adrd Kal diva 
KUPLWTEPOV 
we me Bag aS e/ a” 
TOV ye VOY KNUTAiot Saldarwoéuey Uuvov TTVxXais. 





\ \ a yw 
Geos em itTpoTros €@v Teaiot noEeTal 
” - hn ors . P : 
exwv TovUTO Kvd0S, lépwr, 


MEepiuvatowy. 


(6) Bacireds & érel . 
f 3 LA (/ > > “ 7 3 
TeTpaccaas é€Navvov ixer éx IlvO@vos, a&ravras év 
OLK@ 
eipeTo Taida, Tov Evddva téxor. PoiBov yap adrov 
pa yeyaKev 
; la a > ; ; / 
TaTpos, wept Ovatav 0 écecbar padvtiy ériyOovioss 
eEoyov, ovdd mor’ éxdelev yevedv. 
@S dpa wavue. tol 8 ott’ Oy axodaat 
» eet ae 2 al v a , b Ud 
our’ Loety evyovTO TEu“TTaioY yeyevamevov. aX 
f \ / ? Diese > / 
KEKpUTTO yap axoiv@ BaTia T €v AT ELPLT@. 
tov EavOaior Kal trapmophvpos axtior BeBpeyuevos 


aBpov 
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“ \ 4 , a / / 4 
cama. TO Kal KaTebadmtev KadEloBal VV KYPOV@ TUfte 
TAVTL MATNHP 


oy b ] v b | $ / 
TouT dvup’ aGavarTov. 


(ce) pvacbévri S€ Zeds dwrarov pérrev Oéuev, adda vw 
ovK elacev’ émrel TrONLaS 
elmé tiv’ aitos opav évdov Oaraocas avEopevay 
qredobev 
To BocKov yaiav avOpwro.or Kai evUppova pnAois. 
éxedevoev 8 altixa ypvodumuca pev Aaxeow 
yeipas avreivat, Oea@v 8 OpKov méeyav 
bn Trappapev, 
. aA Kpdvov odv radi vedoat, paevvor és aidepa vw 
Teudhbeiaav ea Keparg 
é£orlaw yépas éacecOa. TeAcUTaGev 5é Adywr Kopudat 


5 ~ 
€v anrabeia TETOLT AL. 


(d) Xpvoda dopwyf. AmedAX@vos Kat torNoKa pov 
ctvoceov Mody «Téavov'. Tras axover pev Baars 
2 ole > , 
ayatias apy, 
/ > > \ Ul 
meiGovtat © aoldot capacwy, 
aynotxopwv oTdTav mpootmiov auBordas Tevyns Eh 
ALGomeva. 
Kab TOV alymaTay KEepavVoY o Bevvvets 
aevadou Trupos. evder 0 ava oxartw Atos aleTos, @KELAY 
mTépuy’ aupotépwbev yaratas, 
apes oiwvav, KeXawwarriv © eri ot vehéerav 
> ? / /, ¢ \ fw / 
ayKUrA@ Kpati, yAebdpwv adv KrNaioTpOV, KaTEXEVAS. 
0 6€ KYMTOWY 
Uypov VATOV aiwpel, Teats 
ee an / A \ A v 
piTaiot KaTaxyomevos’ Kal yap Buiatas Apns, Tpa 
her SIRS ity 
yelav avevle NuTTOY 
éyyewv axudy, taiver Kapdiav 


(e) 


(F) 


(9) 
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K@OUATL, Ka O€ Kai Catudvey HérAyE dpévas, aul 
te Aatoida copia Babuxdrxrev te Mocap. 


yévor’, olos éoai pabav Kadds Tot TiGwv, mapa 
matolv ae, 

Kanros* o dé‘ PadawavOus ev Tem payer, OTe hpevav 

eLaye Kaprrov auwpnror, ov’ dmrdraicr Oumov Téptre- 
Tat évdober, 

ola YiGupov Tarawa: €rer’ alél Bporav. 

auayov Kaxov apporépors dvatBorav vToparies, 

Opyais ateves ddomdcwr ixeror. 

Kepdot O€ Ti udda TOdTO Kepdaréov TErACEL 





7 \ ? , ; > A , 
are yap e\vadiov Trovoy éyoicas Bald 
n ae / ; > Pa - 
oKxevas erépas, aBdrtictos elpe, Perros ws wrrép 
Epos &Apmas. 
> \ a Ie v7 a / 
aumvoav 0 npwes €otacav beod cdmacuy 
mUOduevor’ Kapvée & adrois 
> al , ; t / >] f > / 
éuBareiv Kotraic. TepacKoros abelas évirtev érxrt 
das: | 
eiperia & trexwpnoev Tayedy éx jwadapav aKoOpos, 
\ / ‘> v 3 ed / / / 
ouv Notov & aipais ér’’A€elvov atdopua TE (LITO EVOL 
nrvbov &@ ayvov Toceddwpyos éooavr’ eivadiov 





TEMEVOS, 
/ ‘\ “* 4 > / 7 ec al 
poimaca o€ Opnixiov ayéra tavpwv brapyev 
Kal veoktiaTov AlOwv Bwpuoio Oévap. 
és dé xivduvov Baldy iduevor Seaomdtav Niccovro VawV, 
cuvodpdpev KiwnOudv &matudKeror 
expuryeivy mreTpae didupar yap éoav Swal, KUALIOE 


——— 


TKOVTO Te KpavTrvoTepat 





7) BapvysovTov avéuwv aoriyess GAN? HSn TeAcUTAY 
Kelvos avTais 
HutOdwy mwrdos ayayer, 


adr’ €w’ ov Seiwa mev trapouwydpmevov 


Phe 2 —- 






































2. 


(a) tparéfacl 7 apt devTaTa Kpewy 


(0) 


(d) 


KapTepav éravoe pepluvav’ TO SE TPO TooeS apeLov 


yphua’ mavodArLos yap alwy én’ avdpact Kpe“arat, 


éxiccwv Biov méopov iata & éatt Bpotois ow ¥ 


\ / 
Kal Ta. 


vpn O év etamvroot OnBas tpahevta 


; / 7 f » / 
Aiyiva Xapitov awtov mpovepey, 


(opav) aet 
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éXevepia | 
vpn © ayabav érrid avopi merew 


TaTpos ovveKa diduuat yévovto Ovyatpes ’Acwrridov 


orvrotatai, Znvi te ddov Pactirél. 


Annotate :— 


oéGev duedacavTo Kai dayov. 
Mss, audidedtata: schol. videtur apdidevpata 


legisse, 


Bovrais év dpOaicr ‘ PadayavOvos 


dv Tmatnp evel yas éTOlu“ov avT@ Tapedpov 


¢ / e / e , va 7 
mocis 6 wavtwv “Péas Uratov éyoioas Tais Opovov 


(Sic Mss). 


b \ 5 / > , 
(= aoTnp apiEnros, ETUMMTATOV 
5 \ , 7 ; 7 a0 ae 
avdpi héyyos’ el yé viv Ex@v TIS oldEev TO MEAAY 
éru Gavevtav mev évOad adtix’ amradapvor ppeves) 


(c) dAXore & aAXov erroTrTever Yapes CwOdrpuos aov- 
[LeNEL 


‘ , , bs “ 
Adwa wev doppryyt Tappeovotal T ev evTeTW aVAWY. 


/ / ‘ 
eva cvyxopmaktat™ éyyvacopat 


dupuv, ®@ Moica, duydfevov atpatov 


und ametipaTov KaX@v 


axpdcopor 6€ Kal aiypatav aditer Oar. 


(ec) é« Oeod 8 avnp codais avOet rparideccer OLS 


dv. (Sic .Mss.). 


13 
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> \ \ , , > ; 
(f) evvai d€ rapatporro: és KaxotaT abpdav 
vy a \ ¢, \ La f 
€SaXov Trott Kal TOV tKoVvT’, eel vedbeAa Trapere- 


EaTo. 


3. What are Pindav’s chief metres? Name those of the 
extracts in (1), and scan one extract throughout, 


4, Give a brief account of Theron and his relations 
with Gelon. 


. : = ? 

0. Discuss Pindar’s use and management of the “‘ Myth,’ 
and contrast (in relation to Pyth. IV) the Epic and Lyric 
treatment of the same theme. 


B. A. HONOURS IN CLASSICS. 
}REEK TRANSLATION AT SIGHT 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4TH:—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 


by r \ / 
1. ard’ ote dy Kpnrnv pev érXelrromev ovd€ Tis AXAH 
> X b \ / 
dhaiveto yaldwy, adr’ ovpavos dé Oaracca, 
\ ? f , v Tt / 
61) TéTe KUaveny vehérAnY Eotnce Kpoviwv 
\ ¢/ ‘oe Ld de / ¢ > > a 
ynos UTrep yAaduphs, NXAVGE C€ TOVTOS UT aUTIS. 
” 3 / A \ 7 
Zevs 8 apvdis Bpevtnce kat €wBare vn Kepavydv 
« n \ A nw 
0 €deAlyOn maca Avos TAHYELoa KEepavYa, 
J \ / lal , NP. 2 \ c/ 
év d¢ Geeiov TAHTO’ wéocov & Ex VHoS atravTes. 
€ \ r f 
of 5€ Kopwrno. tkedol rept va péehaivay 
KUpactv éudopéovto: Geos 8 arroavuTo voorop, 
% \ 3 \ \ 5 N ” / ” al 
avtap éuol Zevs avros Eyovri wep aryea Ovye@ 
/ ‘ , 
LoTOV AMALMAKETOY VNOS KUAVOTTP@pPOLO 
e/ 4 ‘on f 
év yeipecow €OnKev, OTS ETL THA Pvyorpui. 
T@ pa TepiTrAcyGels Hhepomnv OAXO0IS avé“otoiv. 
‘th P x 


a“ U a 
2. dortaa’ non Aeltrovciv TE 
| atavol Ilapvacov Koitas* 
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avow m1 yplumrev OpiyKots 
































und’ els YpuonpeEls OiKOUS. 
/ > 4 4 
Lap we ao’ av ToEows, @ Znvos 
/ , / 
Knpvé, opvidwy yaudyXais 
iTKXVY VLKOV. 
Py ? , ’ , 
Ode mpos Oupéras adXos epécoe 
KUKVOS* OUK aX 
“ / / - 
howixohan Tdda KLVHCELS $ 
ovdev o a hopmiyE ad DoiBov 
cupmortros TOEWY pvoaLT av’ 
Tapaye wrépvyas* 
J / a / 
Aipvas éeriBa tas Andtadoc" 
‘ ct SS ee. , \ f ok 
aipakes, ef wn trelces, 


Tas KaAXL bhboyyous MOae. 


3. Ovxovy vpn oUTEe TOU Gavatouv T) Cn pia @S exeyy@ 
TiaTevoavTas yeipov Bovrevcacbat, ovTe avéNTLOTOD 
KATATTHCAL TOS ATOTTACLY, WS OVK EoTAaL mETAVOVAL Kal 
67. €v Bpayutdate tiv dwaptiav Katadooat. oxepacbe yap 
OTL VUV MEV, HY TLS Kal ATrOoTaCa TONS YV@ [67) TEplec open, 
| EXGou av és EtpBacw duvatn odca &rt thy Samdvnv arodoi 
vat Kat TO RovTrov wrroTeNEiy’ éxelvas Se tiva olecbe FD 
TLVA OUK, Ametvoy ev 7) vor TapacKevdoed Oat, TONLOPKIA 
Te TapatevetoOat és ToVaYaTOV, Ef TO adTO SUvaTat oVOM) 
Kal taxv EvuSivar; juiv te mas od BrAdBy Sarravay 
caOnuevors Sia To aEVuBaTtov, Kal nv EXe@mev wor, ébOap- 
pevnv tapadaBeiv cal ths mpocddou to Nouréy am’ adTAS 
oreper Oar; ioyvopuev dé apds Tovs Troheulous T MOE. 


ae f e ¥ \ 
4. "Avépa 8%, &s E0LKE, OUVAaMLEVOY VITO codpias TayTo- 
‘ 4 - © oe 
darrov ylyvecOat wal pipetcOar mwdvra KPH MATa, €b ply 
ep ’ \ / > \ , , : 
apixoTo els THY Tod adtds Te Kal TA Toinpata BoUD~- 
> / A 3 ‘ \ 4 
wevos eTride(EacOar, mposkuvotmer AV avTov as Lepow Kal 
Pavuacrov Kal Hdvv, etrrorper & GV, OTL OVK ETTL TOLODTOS 


2 4 >] “a = ‘ 
avnp €v TH TOE Trap’ Hiv ovTE OEwis eyyeveo bat, amo- 
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méwrrotev Te eis GAAHY TodLY jvpov KaTAaA THS KedhadFs 


, \ 7 / / ) \ , A‘ A > 
KATAXEAVTES Kal Epiwm oréeYravTes, avTol & av T@ avorn- 
, a Ud \ 
poTepm Kal andectépw Tomntn yp@ucla Kal pvOordoym 
> / e/ a r an \ nm 5 lal / nw 
apederas evexa, Os Huly THY TOD émrLeKodS AEEW pLpmotTO 
\ lol 4 e 5 
Kal TA Eeyoueva Aéyor ev Exelvois Tois TUTrois, ols KAT 
5 , e/ \ 7 > | — 
apxas évono0ernaapeOa, OTe Tos oTpaTIMTas érrexeLpod- 


bev Tratoevey. 


A e | ” 5 lal \ \ 
0. “Opa ori raves avdpes "APnvaior tov adbtov tpdror 
‘ ” a4 \ id \ 3 wn e ’ \ / 
yeypadhacw. ,,ecto dyaiv ,,umép avtod 1 avtn tiuwpia, 
5) ; “ 3 / > a! 
Kabarep av Tov "AOnvaiov amoxteivy*, cuplous méev eaves 
/ , ce al / , 
TOUS Tepl TOUTWY UvmapyovTas bmiv vomous, cEepvors § 
~ a 3 / \ 7 
amopaivovtes , ot y’ ev Swperas erroinoavto Taker TO ToUT@Y 
va > > , > \ 
weTadovvalt. add’ ovk Apiotoxpatys, adrXa TpornrakiLet 
\ ; > es / , ¢ wn , \ f 
wev Kal’ Ooov Suvatat TovTous @ ¢ yoo oddevds aElwv 
} / , / 3 7 / i \ So > f > / 
tov TL ypadev erreyveipnae), uixpav © atrohalve: KaKeivny 
\ ra) U 5 e 5 / ~ , “~ og “‘ / 
THY OWpELaY, EV 7) THY TOALTELaY dEedMKaTE T@ Napldjuw. 
a \ > , A rad 
os yap, ws ayaTevtav Tove tuav Kal tpocohedrovTar 
, ; nN / \ ‘ x a 
Xap avTg, yeypahev Kal pos hudrarrev vas éxeivor. 
oT@s adeas 671 Av BovAntar Ton, Tas od TODO’ b Adya 


diampatretar . 


A ~ 
6. Aais duarduvOeioa ypove mepixddrX€a popdiv, 
Ynparewv oruyéet waptrupinv puTid@v’ 
evOev mixpov edXeyyov amrexOnpaca Katdrtpou, 
aveto Seatroivn Ths mapos ayXains. 
> \ 4 r 4 ye 3 / / et 7 
adda ov por, KuGépera, déyou vedrntos étatpov 


dicKxov, érrel woph) oh ypdvoy od Tpoméer. 


CLASSICAL HONOURS EXAMINATION. 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITON. 
Monpay, Apri 8tu :—MoryinG 9 ro 12. 


While such was our conduct in all parts of the world could it be 
hoped that any emigrant, whose situation was not utterly desperate 
indeed, would join us; or that all who were lovers of their countré 
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more than lovers of royalty would not be our enemies? ‘We have 80 
shuffled in our. professions and have been guilty of such duplicity 
| that no description of Frenchmen will flock to our standard. It was 
a fatal error in the commencement of the war that we did not state 
clearly how far we meant to enter into the cause of the emigrants, 
h powers who, from their pre- 


= 


and how far to connect ourselves wit 
vious conduct, might well be suspected of other views than that of 
restoring monarchy in France. 
B. A. HONOURS IN CLASSICS. 
DRAMA: EURIPIDES BACCHAE. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 9TH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO. 9. 
1. Translate with notes :— 
® Garapevna Kovpn- 
twv CaGeot Te Kpnras 


Atoryevetopes EvVaUAOL. 


I 
év0a tpikopules avrpots 
Bupocorovov KuxAopa . 


is $ or * 
Tode wot KopufavtTes nupov 
ava d€ Baxyia TUYTOV® 
Kéepacav aduBoa Ppvyiav 
i%9 ~ : ; si (y) We 9 
QAUAQ@V TTVEUMATL, JLATPOS TE Péas evs 
yépa OjKav, KTUTrOv evacpact Baxxav 
Oe Se j —~ ff 
Tapa 0€ “alvojsEevol VATUPOL 
pwatépos eEavvoavto eas, 
Els O€ YOpEevMaTa 
cuvnwrav TpLeTHpLOwY, 
ais yaipet Atovuaos. 
¢ Vir b) 4 \ x 
NOUS EV OPETOLV, OS AV 
3 / : / 
éx OLacwy Spomatov 


TEN TEOOCE, « . 


2. Comment on :— 
(a) 0s TOAW Xideviay AT@Y EeTUpywo’ aaTU OnBaior 


“TOOE, 
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(8) nbdov &€ racai copmacw trapemévor, with notes on 
Euripides’ usage of cases. 

(y) mas yap ov; rh& po dvrAaE Fv, i od cuupopas 
TUYOLS y 

(0) mpos dharvais 8é Tavpov evpav, ob Kabeip’ *uas 
ayov, How far is the later identification of Dionysos with 


Rudra-Civa justified ? 
3. Translate with notes :— 


(1) Gaccov 8é Ssehopodvro capKkos évéuTa 
n oe Evvdrwat Pr€papa BacireLous KOpals, 
\ / ° / 
Ms, ov Evvdyac prima manu, ovvarrals sec, Manu, 
(li) To coor od POovd: [Ms. dOdva. pGovm Ed. Ald.] 
xalpw Onpevov- 
ANS , , 5 » on Sh 
ga TAO étTEpa peyara havep’ dyorr’ dei 
> \ \ \ / 
éeTl TA KAXA Biov, 
nMap els vuKTa tT evayobvT’ evoeBeiv, Ms. ed 
aryouvr — ed dyovr’ Kd, Ald. 
Ta © &&w vowipa Seas éxBadov- 
Ta Timav Oeovs, 
(iii) AaBav yap éerarns oupavioyv aKpov KXddov 
KATHYEV, HyEV, Hyev els wéXav éSov" 
KuKOUTO 0 date TdEOV 4) KUPTOS TpoyYos 
TOPY@ ypadopevos TEpipopav €AiKodpo mov. 
Ms. rrepipcpav &rxet dpomov. 
Discuss the omission of the augment in Euripides, 
(iv) ica 8 els re tov 8rXBuov [‘cav a manu. sec. C. Ald, 
Elins. Pal.] 
U / A > 
Tov Te xelpova O@«’ éyew 
oivou Tépyriv advo 
pices 8 Gp Tadta pére, _ 
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KaTa phaos vuKcTtas TE hiras 

































“RS ~ ps 
evalava oratnv’ | k 


codov 0 améye tpatida dpéva re [Mss. codap 


ee 


codov. Ed. Ald. copay & arréyov Paley, 
copav & ameye Herm. | | 
TEeplocaVv Tapa PwToV’ 
TO wAHOos 6 TL TO havAOTEpOY 
evouloe YPNTAL TE, TOO av dexoimay. 
4. Translate :— el0e mais és 
evOnpos el, /LnT pos eixac Geis TpOTroLs, 
oT ¢v veaviaiot O@nBaiows apa 
Onpav opiyvat’. adda Ocomayety povov 
olds 7” €KEivos. | 

Discuss (a) the character of the audience for which the — 
Bacchae was composed. (b) The character of Teiresias and 
Kadmos in reference to a possible ‘ recantation.’ 

5, Write short notes on :—ovdév mpos Avovucoy —Aga- 
thon, 

6. How far did Dancing obtain as a feature of the 
Chorus? Contrast the Dithyrambie Chorus with that of 
of Tragedy. Deszribe the development of Parodos and 
Exodos, 


SESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 
HISTORY HONOURS. 
GREEK AUTHORS. 
Turspay, APRIL 16TH:—9 To 12 am, 

Answer seven questions. 


Value of 1, 2 and 3 = 18 marks each. 

Value of 4, 5,6 and 7 = 15 marks each. 

Question 8 may be taken as alternative to 1, 2-or 3. 
Question 9 may be taken as alternative to 4, 5, 6 or 7. 


rrr 
= 
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l. ‘Trace the steps by which the discussion of justice in Plato’s 
Republic develops into the account of the Ideal State. 

What relation between Ethics and Politics is implied in this treat- 
ment of the subject ? 


2. Sketch the character and general policy, either of Themistocles, 
or of Pericles, as given variously in your authorities. 
Themistocles in Herodotus, Thucydides and Plutarch. 
Pericles in Thucydides and Plutarch. 


3. What are the main arguments urged 
a In defence 
b In criticism 
of the Athenian Empire, through the speeches in the stated books of 
Thucydides (I, 1I tochap: 65, VI, VII)? Express some judgment 
as to the soundness of any of these arguments. 


4. Give an account according to Herodotus of, ether the battle of 
Marathon t 


or the bat,les of Thermopylae and Artemisium, noting any special 
difficulties arising out of the narrative, in either case. 


5. Hither describe the siege of Syracuse, as given in Thucydides 
Vi and VII 
or point out the main defects of strategy in Nicias’ conduct of the 
Sicilian expedition. 


6. What are thechief features of the battle of. Salamis, in the 
versions of Herodotus and of Plutarch? Note especially the part 
played by Aristides. 


7. Give some account etther of the education of the Citizens in 
Plato's Republic, or of the decline of constitutions from the Ideal 
State. 


Alternative Questions. 
8. Contrast the historical methods of Herodotus and of Thucydides. 


° 
9. Discuss the Thesis “ Philosophers must be Kings.” 


———— 


SS oe ie 


es 


ee 
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CLASSICAL HONOURS. | 
GREEK PRIVATE READINGS—VERSE. 


THuRSDAY, APRIL 18TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5, 
A, B and C to be shown up in separate books.) | 
A.—SOPHOCLES, TRACHINIAE. 
1. Translate :— 
(a) 102-111. TOOOUHLEVE..000. .. aioay, 


(b) 267-273.  dhewveis O€ .cesceseess 7 AQAKOS, 


(c) 517-530. tor Hy YEPOS «00 epn ua, 
(d) 695-704. 70 yap KATAY Ma, .dpTredov. 
(e) 1053-1 61. mdevpaior........ .€dpac€ To. 


2. Comment on :— 

(a) Td yap TwoOobv Exactos éxuabeiv Cédov 
ovK av webeiro, rplv Kal” Hdovnv KrUvELW. 

(b) axtn Tis éo@ EdBouis, €vO opiverar 
Bapors TéXn T eyxaptra Kyvaiw At’. 

(c) Sevotatm pév Udpas TpoaTeTAaK@s 
pacar. 

(d) adn éxdidayO@ Sita doaoePeEtv, TaTep ; 


b.—ARISTOPHANES, FROGS. 
1. Translate and explain :— 


a) HP. arr éoriv atparos Evytopos TeTpimmevn, 
f) Sid Ovelas.. Al, dpa ‘Kovevoy déyers ; 
HP. padiota ye. 
Al. wuxypay ye Kal duo yeiwepov" 
evOds yap aTOTNYVUGL TAVTLKYNLLA, 
HP. BotrA\e taxetav Kai KatavTn oot ppacw ; 
AI. vi tov Ai’, ws dvtos ye wr BadiotiKoDd’ 


a 
a 


ee = = —— = eae ted ee atecalinns = tha. 
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HP. Kabéprrucoy vup és Kepayexov. Al. eita i; 
HP. avaBas éri tov mipyov.rov uvnrov, Al. ri dpa; 
HP. advewévny thv Naprdd évredlev Bee, 
KaTrelT érrerdav Poa ob Oe@mevor 
eivat, TO? eivar Kal od oavTor. 
Al, mot; HP. kato. 
Al. arr arrorécaiw’ av éyxedpddov Opiw dvo, 
(6) XA. dovAOr ovK aya, 


? \ \ 4 ao os 
EL UL VEVAVMAYNKE TV TEPL TOV KpEwD. 
a t / By > ” / 
(c) OS ETTETHNS WY OVK epvae HpaTepas. 


(d) AIA. cai ras Bacavico : ‘i 
Wi BoA. / TavTa TpoTrov, év KXipwaKe 
Onoas, Kpeu“aoas, vaTpiyiou pacTLyar, dépwr, my 

r ” > > \ tr / ; , 
oTpeBrov, ett 0’ &s Tas pivas d£os éyyéwr, | 
TRivOous éritiOels, mavtTa TaAXA TAHY Tpdow i 


hn TUITE TOUTOY noe YHTELM VEW. 


Gnade = ee 


(e) éotai 0 inmodopwv Te Adywv Kopvbaiora velKn, {i 
oKiwoaddpov Te Tapakovia, ouievpaTta T° Epyav, {| 
PoTos anvvomevov hpevotéxtovos avdpos 
pywal? immraBapova. 
ppi—as 0 avtoxduov rodids Aacta’yeva yalrar, i 


<x : . 
SS ee oe 


devvov érrioxvviov Evyvdyov Bpyywpevos hoe 


—; 


¢ 7 a ~ 4 , a Me 
pynmata youdotayn, rivaknodv atTrooTav ih 


ynyevet huvonpari., ai) 


——S at a 
So —~ — 


—_— ee 


(7) TovToupevi Poppiatos Meyaivetos 0’ 6 Mavis, HT 
cadmuyyodkoyxuTnvacal, capkacKoTiTU0KauT- 


—- 


TAL, 
ovpol dé KXatopar te cal Anpauévns 6 Koprrds. 


= 


_ - E 


Al. -® ims ; ods 7 &vip wat Secvds és ra-mdvra He 
npawerns ; somos y avnp Kal detvos &s TH WaVTA, ea 

Os WV KAKOLS Tov TepiTéon Kal TANS lov TapacTy, ee 
TnéenT@Key eTEw Ta KakaVv; ov Xios, ada Kelos HA 






































far is it just on either side? 
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éy@ 8’ & ddawa Tpocéxyous’ ETUXOV ) 
EMAUTHS Epyolct, 

Nivou pfecTOV ATPAKTOV 
ELELELELELELNIT TOUTA YEPOLY, : 
KAWOTHPA TOLOVT , OTS . 
Kvepatos els ayopav 

dépove’ amrodoimav" 

6 8 avértar avérrat’ és aidépa 


s f b] lat 
KOUPOTATALS TITEPUY@V AKMALS. 


= ™ => x , / / 
(h) AIS. was ody Tis av TwoELE TOLAUTHY TOLD, 


7 pnTe XAalVa NTE clovpa cUmepel ; 


.. Analyse the mutual criticism of the two poets. How 


— ~" 


C.—THEOCRITUS, IDYLLS I, II, 1V, XI, XV. 


1. Translate :— 


» X 7 ; a 
Evtocbev 8é yuvd, Ti Oe@v Saldarpa TETUKTAL 
aoKnta wéTAw TE Kal dprruKL. Tap dé of avopes 
\ > / > \ w 
Kanrov COepafovtes auorBadis GAXoev adXOS 
a DS Bates he \ Ss ’ j ef 5 A. 
velKelovo eTEeETOL. TA ov PpEevos AMTTETAL AUTAS 
> e \ nw > a 
GAX bxa pev THvov ToTLOépKEeTaL avdpa yeaa, 
drroxa 8 abd rotl Tov pirrtet vddv. of & vm’ Epworos 
\ , 
SnOa kvrod.owvTes ETo@ora pmoyOiCovTt. 
Tas Se wera ypurreds Te yépwv TéTpa TE TETUKTAL 
tess) , 3,9 @ , la 7 > / 5A 
Aerpds, eb’ & omrevdov méya Sixtvov és Bodov edKe 
4 / ‘ \ > ‘ 
6 mpéo Bus, KAMVOVTL TO KapTEPOY, avdpt €olKas" 
/ / e/ / > 7 e 
dhalns Ka yuiwv vuv dcov oGevos EXOT LEVELY 
ca c 5] / > > / / 3 
bde of ddjxavtt kat’ cdyéva TavTobey ives 
Kal Toku@ ep eovTt, TO Sé€ GOevos aEvov aBase 
\ > @ yy @ € 4 / 
tuTOov 8 bccov aTa@bey ANLTPYTOLO YyEpoVTOS 
o \ / / 
muppaiaus oTapuAaior Kadov BéBpiev ara, 
1.) See A 24? c a > 
Tav Or{LyoS TIS K@pOS Eh aluaciaict Pudacce 
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NuIVOS* aud) 8s wy dv “OmeKnes. & Mev ap’ OPKXOS 
porn owopueva Tav tpwkmov, & & er) ™nHpa 
TavtTa Sorov KevOotca TO Tradlov ov Tpiv avnoev 
pati piv i) axpatiotov émh Enpotot xablén. 
What readings are found for sruppaias. 


2. Translate :— 


PO. °O. tas aXeudra Wuxas: porus bpyiv éoa@On 
pakivoa. ToAAW wev dyrw, TOANGY SE TeO ple 
TavTa KpnTides, TavTa KAamvonpopor avdpes* 
a © 0005 atputos: Td 8 éxaotépw, & per’ drouKels. 
ITP. Tat@ 6 wapapos rhvos: er’ €oxyata yas ha’ évOav 
eih€ov, ovK OiKnoL,, Sirws ju) YyelTOVES MMES 
ararals, ror’ épiv, POovepor xaxdv, alev o440L05° 
PO. M1) A€ye Tov redv dvdpa dira Alvova toabra 
TO MLKKO TapEedvTos: Bpn ywvat, ws TtoOopyn tv. 
Pdpoe LZotrupiov, yAuKeEpov TéKxos" ov Eyer amt puv, 
li. Aio@adverat 76 Bpédhos, vai rav rérvav. Kadds aT pus. 
KET HOS Lav THVOS TA Tpdav — Aéyoues 5€ mpdav Onp 
Bavra vitpov Kai hoKos ard cKavas ayopac bey — 
nv0e hépwv Aras du, avnp TploKkadexaTnyus. 


B. A. HONORS IN CLASSICS. 

GREEK PRIVATE READINGS. 
HERODOTUS—ATTIC ORATORS—A ISTOTLRE, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 20TH :—Morwnina, 9 To 12, 
(Note.—A, Band C to be shewn up in separate books). 


A.—HERODOTUS VIL 
I. Translate with comments :— 


aia if ; ‘a , \ sg 
(a) Kai 6, trav dvo Toi Tod ETEpou elpnuevou, TO ETEpOV 
\ 4 ; 
Epyouat epéwy. yi S€ moAeuin THdé TOL KaTicTaTaL’ El 
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3 , \ > ; a , f 
éGérXer To pndev avTiEoov KATATTHVAL, TOTOUT@ TOL YiVETAt 
; ef ~ Z / c / \ ; > \ 
ToEMLWTEpN, Oo@ av TpOBaivys EKaTTEPw, TO TPOTW atél 

/ ‘ ; , , / 
KreTTOMEVoS. EvTrpNElNS yap ovK EoTt -avOpwrrotot ovoepia 
j j ;? eS. > \ b ; / A) 
TrANOwpyn. Kal 57 ToL, WS oVdEVOS EFvaYTLeUpMEeVvOU, AEY@ THY 
/ lal lal r 7 \ , 

Yopnv, 7AEvVAa EV TAEUVL YPOV@ YWOMEVHV, ALMOV réEeo Gat. 

"Avnp dé ot'tw av ein apiotos, et Bovdevomevos Mev appO- 

Séo, wav érirerdpmevos TeicecOar yphma, ev O€ TM Epy@ 
{ 


Gpacvs ein. 


(8) ’ApdBio. Sé Cepas imelwopevor oar, toa OE 

| Tanrivrova elyov mpos deEva, waxpa. AcOiotres dé mrapoa- 
rAdas Te Kal AeovTéas évappévol, TOEa Sé eiyo Ex PolviKos 

omaOns treroiunpéeva, pmaxpa, TeTpaTnXéwv OK edXATOO, 

err) 5é kaXapivous dictovs cuiKpovs* avTi dé aLdnpou ern 


ALOos dEds rrerroinpevos, T@ Kal Tas odpnytoas yAUovot. 


? / / \ 7 id 4 ¥ / / 
(y) oixéovci Te yap ovpea vrnra, tonol Te TavToinal 
\ / 4 \ > ae \ / ¥ e < 
Kal yLove ovYNpEpea, Kal Eiol TA TOEMLA AKPOL, OVTOL, Ob 
an fue ff | \ x a 
rod Atovicov TO pavtTnioy elo. éxTnpévol, TO de pavTnioD 
A 5 \ \ 5 4 an ; ; A - , x 
TOUTO €oT! ev er lL TOV OLpewy TAY inynrAoTaT@V’ Byaoo; 
\ la) ~~ / > \ 4 , qr t wn 
S¢ trav Larpéwv eicl of tpopyTEevovTEs TOV ipod, TPOMaVTIS 
\ / , b cr QS \ / 
dé 4) ypéovoa, Kata Tep ev AedHoiot, Kal OVOEV TOLKLAWTE 


pov. 


(8) "QO virri0i, eripeuberbe boa tpiv éx Tov Mevedew 
Tinwpnuatov Mivas éreuye unviov Saxpvpata, OTL ot jel 
ov cuvecerpryEavto ait@m Tov év Kapixm Oavatov yevope 
vov, bmeis Sé éxelvoiot THY ex Xraptyns aprayGeioay vr 
5] ‘ : 4 WSs a n c ea nA e > 
avdpos BapBapov yuvaixa. Tavta ot Kpires ws arevecy: 


/ , la 
bévta nKoveav, ExxYovTO THS TLULM@pLNS. 


Il. Comment on :—és .Sveavinv thy viv XiKedinv Karev- 
uévnv—exov evai—pndibew —Téacepes —Tapye —K.bav— 
KOU. 

—ATTIC ORA'TORS. 
1. Lranslate :— 


ov yap wivov, ® APnvaiot, pos ypdupata Ta Yeypa[L. 


EE 


* 
— . 
es 


P= 
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/ ee ee , ; A ‘ 
ueva Set BAErovras pec every Has, ANAG: Kal Tpds TOUS 
‘ ‘ a , © - \ \ - ; 
TpUTOUS TOVS UMETEPOUS, VEELS Yap TEepl MeV TOV ETOL MOV 
‘a rn ‘ ~ 2 Be \ 5 , 
ipiv trovoeiy ei@bate kat Svoeyepaivev, TA 0 OvVK OVTA 
a ¢ + Ad ¢ lal a 4 xX \ w ; 
Noyorroreiy ws oTiv Upiy ETOLMa* KAY Mev TrOEMELY d€7, 
a » 7 | a > 4 . aa) >] , 
THS ELENVNS éemrtOupetTe, €av dé TiS Uply THY ELpHnYNnY 
, ly ‘ / ef > \ oD in 
mpattn, AoyiferPe Tov Todke“ov oa ayada... vpiv 
Ul c/ \ a ¥ \ , , 
KaTepydoato: Otrov Kal viv non TLVES NEYovatY Ov Yylyvoo- 
\ \ ‘/ / 3 ~ 
Key TAS StadrAayas aiTivEes ELoLV, TELXN Kal VINES EL YEVHCOV- a 
ee / \ \ / \ 5 ‘ ~ a An 
Tai TH Tove TA yap Lova TA obétep avT@v ex THS UTrEp- | 
f > 7 ; , \ \ a A ‘ a , 
oplas ok arrodkapBdvey, a0 O€ TOV TELY OV OVK ELval THLOt 
/ > / S ¥ \ \ n A 
Tpodyv. avayxatws OUV EXEL KAL TPOS TAUT AVTELTELD. 


What are the facts that occasioned this speech ? Pet 
NM 


9. Translate with notes — ail 


? ¢ b ¢ + 29 > \ 
Padiov roivuv evoevat Ott ovd’ avTos IlayKréor vomit | 
e \ e / = , ‘> 9 ; e 
éavtov wn OTe [lAaTatea Eevvat, arr ovd €rXevGepov" GaTis 
re , J , \ 5 ; ~ \ 
yap €BovrAnOn Bia apaipebeis evoxous KaTaTTHoat TOUS 
e la 5 | } al E / a) + \ \ ; 
Eavtoo émitndelous Tois Braiow padrov 7 KATA TOUS voLOUS 
? / ’ \  / a \ A 
eis tH erevdepiay éEaipeOeis  dienv NaBeiy Tapa Tov | | 
oie 8 \ - ef * 30 ; Hach 
aydvr@v avTov, ovdevl YarETOV YVOVAL. OTL EV ELOWS EAUTOV Ha 
4 An > \ / \ la , 
Bvra SodrOV CdeLoeEV EYYUNTAS KATATTNOAS TEPL TOV TO"a- | 


Tos aywvicad at. 


3. Translate :— 


~ a , X b] \ . ie 
TaV Te HiroTOPLov odK aTrodokimacery mev OvdE THY TeEpl HN 
f Ss \ > lan ; f ‘ : fi ; 

Tas Epidas, AANA pomilery ELval TNEOVERTLKNY EV TALS LOUALS HI | 
StatpiBais, ov wHv Gp mOTTELy OUTE Tois Tov 1As,Gous mpoea- Hae 
la = / v is > \ \ , 4 Rial: 
THoLY OVTE TOIS TAS MOVaPYLAS EXOUTLI ovoée yap sumepery 
+O / va av ‘o v a 5 > a 
ovoe TPETTELV TOLS PELGOV TOV ANA@V dhpovovaty OUT AUTOLS 


; tA ¥ lal f ' 
épifery mpos Tovs gTUpmTOALTEVOMEVOUS OUTE Tols aAAoLw ai, 
5) ‘ \ / vie i 
ETITPETELY TPOS QUTOUS AVTLAEYELD. tn 


Explain the allusion in Thy Tepl Tas 
opinions of the author elsewhere expressed. What was the 


éptoas, and: the 


present position of the recipient of the letter. 
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4. Translate explaining the historical allusions :— 
d&vov dé kal Tav Geay Kal TaV Hpwwv pwvncOHvar Tov 


5 a ‘ 7 / \ \ la \ A 
EKELVOV TOV TOTTAV KATEVOVTOV, Kat [L7) TTEPLOpav Tas TLULAS 
5 > nw f ya e ~ 4 r 
QUTOV KATANVOMEVAS, OS UMELS KAAXALEPHTAMEVOL TOLOUTOY 
¢ / PSs al \ f : \ \ ” 7 
UTTEOTNHTE KLVOUVVOV, OS KAL TOUTOUS KAL TOUS aNXAOVS aTarv 


tas EdAnvas nrAevOepwcer. 


‘ U i , 7 > / 

‘5. Comment on :—tots Ppatopot yaunAtav evanveyKe — 
A > \ , > ; A 
dpyev eis Ta Oeopodpdpia — eis Tovs Ppatopas nas 


ELonyaryer. 
C.—ARISTOTLE, ETHICS I, II, X. 
1. Translate and explain in reference to the context:— 


> 4 ld \ > A / \ / ID / 
(a) ovd« éotw dpa To ayabor Kowwdv TL KaTa plav idéaV’ 

5 \ a \ / > \ by 4 al > \ 4 
arrXa Tas On A€yeTAL; OV yap EoLKE TOLS YE aTTO TUYNS 
e 7 4 > 2 ¢ / poe Dae SE s Ba \ a e/ 
OM@VULOLS. ANN apa ye TW AP EVOS ELVAL 7) TPOS Ev ATrAVTA 

£5 \ a Pee / ns c \ > , 
CUVTENELY, 7) MAAAOY KAT avahoyiav; @ yap EV THMLATL 
bid a“ a \ ; \ 3 ; 
Ovis, év Wuyn vods, Kal GAXo On év Ar. 


(b) Soxet € kai EvdoEos Karos cuvnyophoar epi TOV 
apicteiwy TH Hdovn TO yap pH eratveicOa Tay ayalav 
OUTAY LNVUELY WETO OTL KPELTTOV EOTL TOV ETTALVET@V, TOLOU- 
tov 8 elvar tov Oedv Kal taya0dv: mpos TadTa yap Kal 


TaAXa avadéeper Gat. 


‘ \ ‘ 4 > 7 \ ‘ ; \ ‘ 4 

(c) 610 KaTa meéev THY OvoiaY Kal TOV NOYOY TOV TO TL 1Y 
5s / ; 

éivat NéyorTa pecoTns eoTlv % apeTH, KaTa S€ TO apLaToV 
Kal TO EU AKpPOTNS. 

/ m \ \ 

(d) ets trotvavtiov 8 éavtods apédxKev dei? Tou Yap 

A \ / e c \ 

andayovtes ToD dmaptavely els TO pecov HEopmev, OTE Ol TA 

al ad >] ia a 
dueotpapmeva Tov EiAwY OpGovYTES TroLovaty. 

5) e mn \ > \ 

(e) duadéper S€ 4 dus adfs KalapelorntL, Kal axon 

g evoews’ ouolws 8 dSuadépovat Kal ai ndovat 

oodpnais yevo Mo ?) Pp ? } 


, /, \ e / : 
Kal ToUT@Y al wept THY Sidvotav, Kal iKaTepal AXANAW? 








——— Ke 


ee 


<= et ee " aa ES 
- cee aa See ; 
- A ~ . 


i 
ip 
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doxet 0 elvar éExdotwm Cow Kal 150% oixela, @otrep Kal 
épyov’ 7) yap KaTa THY évépyear, 
(f) tTav dé cofictar oi éTayyeArAopmevot Niav haivorTat 
/ > As, ES / 4 \ >O\ at ’ \ 
Toppw eivat Tov didaEar. GdAwsS yap ovde Troteyv Ti coTly F 
Tepl Toa toacww ov yap av THY avTHY TH pnTOpLKH Ode Wed 
xelpw eTiBecar, ovd av w@ovTo pad.ov eivat TO VomoOeTHaaL 
guvayavdvTiTovs evdoximovvTas TaV vouwr: éexrEEacOau 
yap civat Tos apiotous, @aomep ovde THY éxXoynY ovaaV 
auvécews, Kal TO Kpivat Op0as méyioTOV, Botrep ev TOs 
KATA MOVTLKHY. 
4 
wae | 
cee i} 
CLASSICAL HONOURS. } 
a 
‘ eM 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19TH :—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 1 
DEMOSTHENES DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 
1. Translate and comment on :— , Hh 
ei 
(a) § 13. Kai mexpl............dTOuynMovevoety, “i 
. 5) \ r it : 
(DBs. BOL! i Ov Yap iwi dse aii qobep : We 
oa 
(6) 608: 89 "A KOUVET ...s00.c000e.AUoac Ga, Le lh 
Z i 
- / ? / Hah 
(d) S Sl)! MEETOPL Lawes ei EYVEP lo aley, (Has 
ne 
8 EOE kc a ok a veseee. ONViKa BovreTat. i 
e ‘fy 
(Mss azroA@dévat Kpiverat.) . fh 
aaa, 
(f) § 114. et b€ Diroxparns , .deievuvta., Na 


(9) § 199. Kat Toladra,.......,ToLodTOS paiveTas, 
(h) § 265. Ov réyeuv............Novdop7. ) 
(i) § 290. i drép pév...... .dv BotrAeoPan, 
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2. Annotate :— 


r y \ ‘4 - ‘ J a > “ , “ b 
(a) » Bovry O€ ) LY KwWAVOELTaA AKOVEAL TAaANOH Tap 


> roa) vy > 5 7 , v 5 > ‘ al > / 
€MOUV OUT ETNVETE TOUTOVS OUT ELS TO TpUTavEeloY HEiwaE 


KaAN€oal. 


> ; . , , sta) lol / 
(b) evdnuorat avipwrwy TovTos Tapadobvat ryeyp:de 
TO Lepov yparpas Tois ’Awdixtioor tapadobvat. 
‘ P + ; / © / id 7 
(C) €¢ mn Tais wap Aicyivov pynbeioass UT OT YET ET 


> 


TOT €7LOTEVC ATE. 


~ , e +a Ss ” la ¢ / 
(d) rovadta werovbdtes ola oddSéves GAOL TOV EXAy 


VOY. 


Wa > a ad a ; / \ / 
(¢) OndAov éott capas OTL Tadoca aratn kal TEXYN 


cuverkevacln Tov epi Dwxéas odeOpov. 
Discuss the grammar of :— 
. rtf C4 C ~ oO CG ‘ > / > 
(a) Ve O€ KLNOEV EAUTA GDUVELOOTL OE€LVOV ELONEL, EL TOVN- 
a / OG 7¢ a 
Pov Epyav OOE&EL KOLV@VELD. 


(b) ro ed dpoveiy adrav putea Ge, 


4. Give a briefacconnt of the circumstances which 
led to this speech, 
2. Summarize the characteristic differences between 
English and Greek oratory (a) in general (6) in speeches 
before a jury. 










LATIN. 





FIRST YEAR, 
HORACE, OVID AND SALLOST. i 
WEDNESNAY, APRIL 3RD :—MoRrnING, 9 To 12, 


A. HORACE AND OVID. 


1. Translate :— . 
Hoc ego commodius quam tu, praeclare senator, ‘i 
millibus atque aliis vivo. quacunque libido est, i 
incedo solus: percontor quanti olus ac far ; . 
fallacem Circum vespertinumque pererro tik 
saepe Forum ; adsisto divinis ; inde domum me i} 

, ad porri et ciceris refero laganique catinum ; 
deinde eo dormitum, non sollicitus, mihi quod cras 
surgendum sit mane, obeundus Marsya, qui se 
vultum ferre negat Noviorum posse minoris. 
ad quartam iaceo: post hanc vagor ; aut ego lecto ; 
aut scripto, quod me tacitum iuvet, ungor olivo, d 
non quo fraudatis immundus Natta lucernis. 
ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lavatum 
admonuit, fugio Campum lusumque trigonem. 
pransus non avide, quantum interpellet inani 
ventre diem durare, domesticus otior. haec est 
vita solutorum misera ambitione gravique ; ie 
his me consolor victurum suavius, ac 81 4i| 
quaestor avus, pater atque meus patruusque fuisset. . ul th 


L 


SS 


—— Ss 


SS — 


2. Translate ;— 
(a) Hane ego cum vellem genero dare, tempora taedis 
apta requirebam, quaeque cavenda forent. at 
(b) Festa dies illis, qui lina madentia ducunt 4 
quique tegunt parvis aera recurva cibis, eu 
(ec) Scilicet ignotum est, quae sit fortuna meorum, ee) 
et dolor hic animi voce querentis eget. 3 ba a 


veer ee 


Explain clearly the force of “ Serlicet.”” Who is speaking ? : Wik i 


" 






































~I 
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(d) Somnus abit, quaeruntque novis ambagibus acti, 
perdere quam nolint et iubeantur opem. | 
Why is “ nolint * subjunctive ? ’ 
| (v) Iam, Phryx, a nupta quereris, Tithone, relinqui, 
et vigil eois Lucifer exit aquis. 
Who is the ‘‘ nupia ’’ ? 
(7) “Quid petis hine’’—cognorat enim ‘* matertera Bacchi? . 
an numen, quod me, te quoque vexat ’’? ait. ° . 
Who is speaking and whom is he addressing ? . 
(g) Quaeritur iu scena cava ubia, quaeritur aris: | 
ducit suapremos nenia nulla toros. . 

(4) At Clymenus Clothoque dolent ; haec fila reneri, . 


hic fieri regni iura minora sui. 
Who was the youth brought to life by Aesculapius, and what was his new 
name ? 
(¢) Nupta fuit quondam matertera Caesaris illi. 
O decus, o sacra femina digna domo, 
Show the relationship to Caesar by a tree. 


3. Translate :— 

(a) Sed, quod non desit, habentem 
quae poterunt unquam satis expurgare cicutae, 
ni melius dormire putem quam scribere versus ? 

(6) Parcus ob heredis curam nimiumque severus 
assidet insano, 


(ec) Adspice Plautus 
quam non adstricto percurrat pulpita socco. 
(2) Ile Philippo 


excusare labore:n et mercenaria vincla. 

(¢) Officiosaque sedulitas et opella forensis 
adducit febres et testamenta resignat. 

(f) Ergo 
sermo oritur, non de villis domibusve alienis 
nec male necne Lepos salte‘. 


4. (a) Scan the first four lines in Question 2 above. 
(4) State what irregularities there are in the scansion of the following 
lines :— | 
Invertunt Allifanis vinaria tota. 
Cantabat maestis tibia funeribus. 
Leucothea Grais Matuta vocabere nostris. 
Educet at sanguisille sororis erat. 


o rt é cond u a u ee 
(c) Distinguish between, educet and educet, acer and acer, quereris 


ws n = ‘ u c vu ? 
and quereris, vires and vires, solo and solo, pedoeg and pedes, sedes and 


0 be 
sedes, labor and labor. 
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B. SALLUST. CAT ILINE, 


1. Nam gloriam honorem imperium bonus et ignavos aeque sibi exoptant ; 
sed ille vera via nititur, huic quia bonae artes desunt, dolis atque fallaciis 
contendit. Avaritia pecuniae studium habet, quam nemo sapiens concu- 
pivit: ea quasi venenis malis imbuta corpus animumque virilem effeminat. 

Ni virtus fidesque vostra spectafa mihi forent, nequiquam op portuna res 
cecidisset : spes magna dominatio in manibus frustra fuissent ; neque ego 
per ignaviam aut vana.ingenia incerta pro certis capiarem. Sed quia 
multis et magnis tempestatibus vos cognovi fortis fidosque mihi, eo ani- 
mus ausus est maximum atque pulcerrumum facinus incipere, simul quia 
eadem quae mihi bona malaque esse inteliexi. Nam idem velle atque 
idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est. 


2. Explain (a) the peculiar spelling in the forms ignavos, vostra, max- 
umum ; (6) the case of via, pecuniae, eadem quae; (c) the mood and tense 
of cecidisset, captarem, velle atque nolle; (d) the agreement of spectata 
and ea. 


How is the exact meaning of ¢gnaviam and vana ingenia determined by 
the context ? 


3. Translate and remark on the historical events alluded to: 

Bello Macedonico, quod cum Perse gessimus, Rhodiorum civitas magna 
atque magnifica, quae populi Romani opibus creverat, infida et advorsa 
nobis fuit; sed postquam bello confecto de Rhodiis consultum est, maiores 
nostri, ne quis divitiarum magis quam iniuriae causa bellum inceptum 
diceret, impunitos eos dimisere. Item bellis Punicis omnibus, cum saepe 
Carthaginienstbus in pace et per inducias multa nefaria facinora fecissent, 
nutnquam ipsi per occasionem talia fecere ; magis quid se dignum foret, 
quam quid in illos iure fieri posset, quaerebant. 


4. Write brief notes on the following: 


(a) In liberis custodiis; () lege Plautia de vi; (c) gladiatoriae 
amiliae ; (d) Tullianum; (e) libri Sibyllin 





FIRST YEAR. 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3rd :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3 
Write uponany four of the following topics : 
!. The Relative Strength of Rome and Carthage. 


2. Battle at the. Aegatian Islands. . 
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3. Tho Fall and Sack of Syracuse. 


4. A brief account of the Third Punic War. 


5. Name leading events of the following years: B.C. 26: 
216, 147. 





FIRST YEAR 
LATIN PROSE AND UNSEEN. | 
WeDNESDAY, APRIL 3RD:—AFTBRNOON, 3 TO 5,30. 
Translate into Latin :— 
|. He said that the enemy must not be spared, 
2. He said that he could not be persuaded that the city would be taken. 
3..No one knows why he went away and when he will return. 
{. Orders were given to set fire to the crops. 
5. Having arrived at Rome, he set out the next day to Puteoli. 


6. Having captured the town the Romans are said to have laid aside their 
bows and quivers. 


7. I gave,320 dollars for that horse. 
&. Do not approach the city. 


9. Do you remember that a lamprey served up on a dish and floating in 
shrimp sauce was placed on the table ? 


10. We were informed that the soldiers had pitched their camp at Baiae 
and that the King would soon order them to set out. 


11. He persuaded us not to attack Rome, telling us that it would never 
be taken. 


12. Plautius ordered the faces of the flute-players to be concealed with 
masks for the purpose of deceiving the Romans (use Gerundive.) 


/ > 


“FOR UNSEEN. 


Rebus autem afflictis, cum patriam obsideri audisset, non quaesivit ubi 
ipse tuto viveret, sed unde praesidi» posset esse civibus suis. Itaque con- 
tulit se ad Pharnabazum, satrapem [oniae et Lidiae eundemque generum 
regis et propinquum ; apud quem: ut multum gratia valeret, multo labore 
multisque effecit periculis. Nam cum Lacedaemonii Atheniensibus devic- 
tis in societate non manerent quam Gum Artaxerxe fecerant, Agesilaum- 
qte bellatum misissent in Asiam, maxime impulsi a Tissapherne, qui 
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ex intimis regis ab amicitia eius defecerat et cum Lacedaemoniis coierat 
societatem, hune adversus Pharnabazus habitus est imperator, re quidem 
vera exercitui praefuit Conon, eiusque omnia arbitrio gesta sunt. Hic 
multum ducem summum Agesilaam impedivit saepeque eius consiliis obs- 
titit ; neque vero non fuit apertum, si ille non fuisset, Agesilaum Asiam 
Tauro tenus regi fuisse erepturum. Qui posteaquam domum a suis civibus 
revocatus est, quod Boeotii et Athenienses Lacedaemoniis bellum indixe- 


rant, Conon nihil setius apud praefectos regis versabatur hisque omnibus 


Maguo erat usu. 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. iy 


LATIN, 


Livy, Book XX//; Horacew, Odes; Quintinian, Book _X, §§ 37-131. 
WEDNESDAY, APriIL 3RD :—MorNING, 9 To 12 A.M. ‘| 
fi 
N.B.—Answers to A and B are to be written in separate books 4 
A. At 
[. 1. Translate : . 
[s iuvenis, ut primum ex eo genere quaestus pecunia a patre relicta anl- Cet a 
mos ad spem /diberalioris fortunae fecit, togaque et forum placuere, procla- 
mando pro sordidis hominibus causisque adversus rem et famam bonorum 
primum in notitiam populi, deinde ad honores pervenit, Quaestura quo- ; 
qne et. duabus aedilitalibus, plebeta et curulz, postremo et praetura per Ps 
functus, iam ad consulatus spem cum attolleret animos, haud param cal- Ait 
4 : 
lide auram favoris popularis ex dictatoria invidia petiit scztique plebis 1a 
unus gratiam tulit. 
Z. (a) Write brief notes on the words and phrases in italies. (4) One Hi te 
MS reads guaesturaqgue instead of guaesiura quoqgue. What change of ae 44 8) 
meaning would this involve ” ia I 
1H 
. Alia 
3. Translate and write brief explanatory notes on: ‘@) Si quis clepsit, ik 
ne populo scelus esto, neve cui cleptum erit. (4) Ducentis quadrtaginta ai ft: 1 
septem cium plures Romanus quam Poenns receperat. (¢) Ita obtinuit, ut ah al 
A vy 
legiones, sicnt consulibus mos esset, inter se dividerent. (d) Fabiana se | 
acies repente velut caelo demissa ad auxilium ostendit, (¢) Itaque ple- . nH A | 
3 gee i, 
beiscitum, quo oneratus sum magis quam honoratus, primus antiquo abro- a 
goque et, quod tibi mihique exercitibusque his tuis, servato ac conservatori, | i) 8) 
sit felix, sub imperium auspiciumque tuum redeo et signa baec legiones- a 
. : 
que restituo. is 
if 
Il. 4. Translate: : 
(a) Persicos odi, puer, apparatus ; 
12 
—— ; 
Hi 
‘i 
; 
‘ | 
4 0 ih 
* it 
\ ah. he 
- Aa 
oe a 
ih 4f 
aa 











— 


Displicet nexae philyra coronae ; 


; 


Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 
Simplici myrto nihil allabores 
Sedulus curo: neque te minisiram 
Dececet myrtus neque me sub arta 
Vite bibentem. 
bh) Non his iuventus orta parentibus 
Infecit aequor sanguine Punico, 
Pyrrhumgne et ingentem cecidit 
Antiochum Hannibalemque dirum; 
Sed rustié»rim mascula militnm 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Versare glepas et severae 
Matris ad arbitrium recisos 
Portare fustes, sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras et inga demeret 
Bobus fatigatis, amicum 
Tempus agens abeunte curru. 
(c) Divis vrte bonis, optime Romulae 
Custos gentis, abes iam nimium diu ; 
Maturum reditum poilicitus patrum 


Saneto concilio redi. 


5. From what ode is extract (4) taken? Explain the occasion of this 


ode, and give an outline of the thought. 


6, Scan one stanza of each of the extracts from Horace, name and briel- 
ly describe the metre. 

7. Write brief notes on any three points requiring explanation in 4 (@) 
(bd) and (c), and on the following : Lesboum Barbiten; Syrtes aestuosae; 


favete lingnis ; Tempe. 


1. Translate :— 
(a) At ad ernmpendum e castris defuit animus, ad tutanda fortiter 
castra animum habuerunt; dies noctesque aliquot obsessi vallum armis, sé 
ipsi tutati vallo sunt; tandem ultima ansi passique, cum omnia subsidia 
vitae deessent affectisque fame viribus arma iam sustinere nequirent ne- 
cessitatibus magis hnmanis quam armis victi sunt. orto sole hostis ad val- 
lum accessit; ante secundam horam, nullam fortunam certaminis expert; 
tradiderunt arma ac se ipsos. haee vobis istornm per biduum militia fuit. 
cum in acie stare ac pugnare decuerat, tum in castra refugerunt ; cum pro 
vallo pugnandum erat, castra tradiderunt, neque in acie neque in castris 
utiles. 


i 
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(6) Tune et elegeam vacabit in manus sumere, cuius princeps babetur 
Callimachus, secundas confessione plurimorum Philetas occupavit. Sed 
dum adsequimur illam firmam, ut dixi, facilitatem. optimis adsuescendum 
est el nrulta magis quam multorum lectione formanda mens et ducendus 
color. Itaque ex tribus receptis Aristarchi indicis scriptoribus iamborum 
ad é51y maxime pertinebit unus Archilochus. Summa in hoe vis elocutionis 
cum validae tum breves vibrantesque sententiae, plurimum sanguinis atque 
nervorum, adeo ut videatur quibusdam, quod quoquam minor est, materiae 
esse, non ingenii vitium. 


2. Quote—in the original if you can—Quintilian’s estimate of :—Aeschy - 
lus, Menander, Theocritus, Lucan, Xenophon, Asinius Pollio, Seneca 


Lysias. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
LATIN. 
WEDNESDAY, ApRIL 3RD :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4.30 
Write I and Ll in separate books. 
I. Latin Prose Comeosirion, 


After the battle Hannibal selected ten of the prisoners, whom he sent to 
he senate at Rome. When a hearing before the senate had been granted, 
them, the leader of the delegation pleaded the cause of the captives with 
eloquence. He reminded the senate that prisoners had been redeemed 
with Roman gold in other wars. 

Manlius, in reply, aceused them of base cowardice; *“ for,’’ he said: 
“if they had listened to their brave, tellow-soldier, Sempronius, they 
would never had been captured. Did they have courage enough either 
to save themselves or to defend their camp? Nay, rather, they had 
hid in their camps for two whole days and waited for Hannibal to de 
mand the surrender of themselves and all they had.’’ And so he moved 
that they should neither be ransomed from the state treasury, nor should 
money be loaned to any who might wish to save them. All voted unan- 
imously for this motion. 


*Obliqua Oratio. 
L.TRANSLATION AT SIGHT. 


|. Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse velimis, 
Nam neque chorda sonum reddit, quem vault manus et mens, 
Poscentique gravem persaepe remittit acutum ; 
Nec semper feriet quodcunque minabitur arcus. 
Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. Quid ergo est ? 
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U1 seriptor si peccat 1dem LOrarlus Vey 
Quamvis est Monitus, 
ee 4 4 ~ . " 

Ridetur. chorda qui sempel 
Sic mibl, qui MalluM Cessckl, 


Ouem bis terve bonum cum rise miror, et idem 


adormitat Homerus, 


[Indignor, quandoqg ie bonus 
Verum operi longo fas est obrepere somnum., 
“ili semper est creditum, quod Cicerc 


Primum quod est res illa sim. 


saepe testatur, defendere quam yr 
plicior, proponitur enim uno modo, dissolvitur varie; cum accusator 
it pl nod obiecerit: patronus neget, defen 


satis sit plerumque, verum esse | 
dat. transferat, excuset, deprecetur, molliat. minuat, avertal, despiciat 
(Juare inde recta fere atque, Ul sic dixerim, clamosa est acto 


Tum aceusator praemeditata plera 
‘occurrit. Accusato 


derideat. 
hine mille flexus et artes desiderantur. 
patronus etiam inopinatis frequentel 


que domo atftert, 
Accusator criminum invidia, ve 


yv 


dat testem, patronus ex re psa refellit 


aj falsa sint, materiam dicendi trahit, de parricidio, sacrilegio, maiestate 
quae patronu tantum neganda sunt. 
SECOND YEAR. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 


WEDNESPAY, APRIL 3RD :—AFTERNOON, 4.30 re 5.30. 


Jrom liviston A and a 


) , 
anNSWeET Lhree q HeEST2ZOTIUS 


(Not more than six guestions to be answere l.) 


1. Sketch the career ot Gaius (lracchus and his chief measures for r 


form. 


9. Describe the causes of the Marsic War, and give a brief account 


the same. 


2 Give the leading events of the years B.C. 88-86. 


4. What was the Gabinian Law ? How and when was it carried ? Wi 


what results ? 


5. Give an account of Lucullus’ campaign in the Hast. 


b. 


1. Briefly characterise the main points of contrast and comparison bi 


tween the literature of Rome and that of Greece. 
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) Lan - | whe.’ ce Be ‘ f. ks , F a ‘ ++} oe | 
2. Write a short sketch of the bistory of Latin Comedy with special re- 


ference (w#) to its Italie origin, and (/) to its obligations to Greek Comedy: 


ee -] eye f "poem Was 9 1 79 : ; . ; 
2. To what type of poetry do Virgils Georgics belong ? Mention and 


characterise his predecessors in this branch, both Roman and Greek. 


Monnay, APRIL 15TH: —AFTBERNOON, 2 To 3. 
PRoPserRTit ~ ( Selections). 


a Translate _— 
(4) Testor maiorum Cineres tibi, Roma, colen los, 
sub quorum titulis, Africa, tonsa iaces, 


et Persem proavi stimulantem pectus Achilli 


quiqne tumens proavo fregit Achille domos, 
me neque censnrae legem mollisse nec ulla i 
labe mea uestros erubuisse focos. iy 
(6) Arma. tuli quondam et, memini, laudabar in illis: Hi 
corbis in imposito pondere messor eram. . 
. . . : . : { 
sobrinus ad lites: at cumst lmposta corona, . 
I | 
clamabis capllti uina subisse meo. . . 
(c) Nam quis equo pulsas abiegno nosceret arces, tt th 
‘ i ‘ 
Huminaque Haemonio cominus isse viro, di 
idaenmgue Simoenta lovis cunabula parvi, ny 
; ‘) 4, 
Hectora per campus ter maculasse rotas 
i 
2. Another reading in (@) is as follows: 
rm - . . . ih , 
mt Persen proavi simulantem pectus Ac4illis 
Quique tuas proavus fr-git, Achille, domos, AE 


Translate this reading in connection with the context. 


=e 


What two interpretations are given to “sobrius ad lites’ 


77 
pe 
i 
Ss SS 


lovis cunabula parvi. What conjectural reading is preferre 1 by P 
gate ? Give his reasons. Lah 
3. Translate with brief notes: Bua | 
. | 
(a) Quicumgue ille fuit puerum qui pinxifé Amorem, Ayal. 
rte ie 


nonne putas miras hune habuisse manus ” 


. 


Hic primum vidit sime sensu uivere amantes 


et lenibus curis magna perire bona. if 


(4) Talia Calliope, lympbisque a fronte petitis 


gauit aqua, 


. 


ora Phile‘aea nostra ri 


tt 
fea 
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Troia. bis VOetaezi numine capta del. 


id) Et Veneris dominae volucres, mea turba, columbae 


tingtnt Gorvone o punica rostra lacu, 
diversaeque nouem sortitae wzra puellae 
exercent teneras in Sua Gonna Manus. 
" 4 ) 
THIRD YEAR 
y 14 ry | 
ROMAN i L | | 
MONDAY ro 5 M 
1. Define the terms patria potestas, dominica potestas, hospitium, spor- 
frula, f Lid lpothe Ss ii // tU 


2 What are the sources of our information as to the plan and arrange, 
ment of the ancient Roman House? Name the separate parts of the house- 


and their uses. 


") 


3. Describe the relation of cliens to patronus: 
4. Give a description of a Roman dinner, and of the triclinium. 


5. Why did the Romans attack the highest importance to the due obser- 
vance of funeral rites and the raising of monuments to the dead ? Briefly 
describe the tombs of Metella Caecilia and Hadrian. 


THIRD YEAR, 
HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATORE. 


1. State any features which appear to you characteristic of Roman 


Literature generally, 


2. Distinguish between the mime and the Kabula Atellana, What 


remains have we of the former. 


3. Give a short account of the Roman historians who wrote in Latin, 


who preceded Sallust. 
4. Give a briet critical estimate of Catullus 67 Lucilius, 


5, What important events in Cicero’s life fall in the period 58 to 49? 
What speeches belong to this period ? 


6. Enumerate the plays of Plautus and say a few words about the 


literary value of this writer, 





ee 
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7. Distinguish between the Attic and Asiatic styles of oratory and the 


position of the two at Rome during the later years of Cicero’s life, 





B. A. ORDINARY AND THIRD YEAR. 
LATIN. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3rd, 1901 :—9 To 1I A.M, 
A, Putny, Setecr Lerrers. 


l. Translate :— 

Fuerunt alii similis amentiae quos, quia cives Romani erant, adnotav! 
in urbem remitiendos. Mox ipso tractatu, ut fieri solet, diffundente se eri- 
mine, plures species inciderunt. Propositus est libellus sine auctore mul- 
torum nomina continens. Qui negabant esse se Christianos aut fuisse, 
cum praeeunte me deos appellarent et imagini tuae, quam propter hoc ius- 
geram cum simulacris numinum. adferri, ture ac vino supplicarent, prae 
terea male dicerent Christo, quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re 


vera Ubristiani, dimittendos esse pulavi. 


2. Translate with explanatory notes : 
(a) Nam si quem interroges “ hodie quid egisti?’’ respondeat “ officio 

| | D ! 
fogae virilis interfui, sponsalia aut nuptias frequentavi, ille me ad signan- 


dum testamentum, ille in advocationem, ille in consilium rogavit.” 


(5) Modo nuntiatus est Si/éws Ltalicus in Neapolitano. suo inedia finis- 
se vitam. Hrat ille niutus insanabilis clavus, cuius taediso ad mortem in 
revocabili constantia decacurrit, usque ad supremum diem beatus et felix, 
nisi quod minorem ex liberis duobus amisit, sed maiorem melioremque flo- 
rentem atque etiam consularem reliquit. 


(ce) Quin etiam in bac novissima valetadine veritus ne forte inter 
quingueviros crearetur, qui minuendis publicis sumptibus iudicid senatus 
constituebantur, cum illi tot amici senes consularesque superessent, me 
huius aetatis per quem excusaretur elegit, his quidem verbis ‘‘etiam si 
? 


filiuam haberem, tibi mandarem.’ 
Point out two phrases of ambiguous meaning in this passage. 


B. Tacitus, Hisrorigs, Br. I. 


l. Translate : 

Hand facile dictu est, legati Helvetiorum minus placabilem impera- 
torem an militem invenerint. Civitatis excidium poscunt, tela ac manus in 
ora legatorum intentant. Ne Vitellius quidem verbis et minis tempera- 
bat, cum Claudius Cossus, unusex legatis, notae facundiae, sed dicendi 
artem apta trepidatione occultans atque eo validior militis animum miti- 
gavit, ut est mos vulgo, mutabilem subitis et tam pronum in misericor- 
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a 
CO 


diam quam iInmodicus saevitia fuerat : effusis lacrimis et meliora constan- 


tius postulando impunitatem salutemque civitati impetravere. 
Z W rit »-explanatory 1 otes on/7a@ St INN ‘Onis. Curtii lacum, speculatores. 
Translate with brief comments on crammatical construction 
4) loco libertatis erit quod elzgz coepimus ; et finita Tulioruam domo 
opt mum mau 1 p yinvenls 
Vetus in familia nobilitas, magnae opes: ipsi medium ingenium, 
magis 1am Cum 4% irtutibus. Famae nec incuriosus nec vendi- 


tor ; ecluniae allienae non appetens, Suae parens, publicae avarus. 
Amicorum libertorumque, ubi in bon sine reprehensione pa- 
tiens, si mali forent, usque ad culpam ignarus. 

(re) Curam navium Moschus libertus retinebat ad observandam hon- 
mutatus. Sed plurima fides Licinio Proculo praetoril 
praefecto. Is urbanae militize Impiger, bellorum insolens, auctoritatem 
Panlini. vigorem Celsi, maturitatem Galli, ut cuique erat, criminando, 


3 “3} , 8 ] ‘ " s ¢ shes 
buod facillimum factu est, pravus et callidus bonos et modestos anteibat. 





B. A. ORDINARY AND THIRD YRAR. 
LATIN. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3RD :—MORNING, 11 To 12 
LUCRETIUS. 


1. Translate 
Nec nimi. solis maior rota nec minor ardor 
| 


esse potest, nostris quam sensious esse videtur, 


nam quibus e spatiis cumque ignes lumina possunt 
adicere et calidum membris adflare vaporem, 
nil illa his intervallis de corpore libant 


fammarum, nil ad speciem est contractior ignis. 
proinde, calor quoniam solis luamenqne profusum 
pervenittnt nostros ad sensus et loca mulcent, 
forma quoqgue hine solis debet filumque vider, 
nil adeo ut possis plus aut minus addere, vere. 
lunaque sive notho fertur loca lumine iustrans 
give snam proprio iactat de corpore lucem, 
quidquid id est. nilo fertur maiore figura 

quam nostris oculis qua cernimus esse videtur. 
nam prius omnia, quae longe semota tuemur 
aera per multum, specie confusa videntur 

quam minui filum, quapro) ter luna necesse est 
quandoquidem claram speciem certamque figuram 


eet a - os 
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LATIN, 185 3 
praebet, ut est oris extremis cumque notata 
quantaque quantast hinc nobis videatur in alto. 
Wherever necessary, show by a literal translatiun that you under- 
stand the constraction. 
2. Translate, adding a comment where necessary :— 
(a) Proinde sine incassum defessi suncuine sndent. 
(6) Res itaque ad summam faecem turbasque redibat, 
(c) Ne quid ob admissum foede dictumve superbe 
poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adultum. 
(d) Sie alid ex alio peperit discordia tristis. 
(e) Inque dies magis in montem succedere silvas 
cogebant. 
(f) At, credo, in tenebris vita ac maerore iacebat. 
(yg) Adsiduusque geli vasus. 
(rh) Denique nea armis Opus est, non moenibuas altis, it) 
qui sua tutentur. 4 
(7) sed primum quicquid aquai qi 
tollitur in summaque fit ut nil umor abundet. 
(k) Denique iam tuere hoc. iH 
(7) Quod genus [daeis fama est a montibus altis 1 
dispersos ignes orienti lumine cerni. ni 
(m) Propter signiferl posituram totius orbis, 
(n) Dum loca luminibus propriis inimica per exit. , 
(o) Tune et amicitiem coeperunt iungere aventes. 
(p)- Omnia nativo ac mortali corpore constant. We 
3. Say a few words on tne manuscripts and editors of Lucretius | | 
4. Comment briefly on the rhythm or scansion of. the following, nr ting | ‘ 
any divergence from the practice of Virgil :— i | 
(a) Aere solum terrae tractabant aereque belli i) 
(b) Quod venus in nobis quaedam licet in statione. Lit 
e, Cancri se ut vertat metas ad solstitiales. at 
(d) Lunaque mensibus id spatinm videatur obire. ak 
(e) Paulatim solem cum posterioribu’ signis. a 
6 (Ff) (uae faciunt lanes interstingni atque perire : ; 4) ih 
(7) Conseque quoque jam redeunt ex ordine cerca, i 
(h) Reccidere adsidue quoniam fluere omnia constat. i i 
PR Ail. 


B. A. ORDINARY AND THIRD YEAR. ; Aa) 
LATIN PROSE AND UNSEEN. Wh a) 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3RD:—AFTERNOON 3 TO 5.30 I 


FOR LATIN PROSE. are | 


Pompey’s plans were formed with great skill and judgment aud were 
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crowned with complete success. In forty days he cleared the western sea of 
pirates and restored communication between Spain, Africa and Italy. He 
then followed the main body of the pirates to their strongholds on the 
coast of Cilicia, and, after defeating their fleet, he induced a great part of 
them, by promises of pardon, to surrender to him. Many otf these he settled 
at Soli, which was henceforward called Pompeiopolis. The second part of 
the campaign occupied only forty-nine days, sand the whole war was 
brought to a conclusion in the course of three months; So that, to adopt 
the panegyric of Cicero, ‘‘ Pompey made his preparations for the war a | 
the end of the winter, entered upon it at the commencement of spring, and 


finished it in the middle of the summer.’’ 
FOR UNSEEN. 


[pse inflammatus scelere et furore in forum venit. ardebant oculi: 
toto ex ore crudelitas eminebat. exspectabant omnes quo tandem progres! 
surus aut quidnam acturus esset : cum repente hominem proripi atque in 
foro medio nudari ae deligari et virgas expediri iubet clamabat ille miser 
se civem esse Romanum, municipem Cosanum; meruisse cum L. Pretio. 
splendidissimo equite Romano, qui Panormi negotiaretur, ex quo haec Ver- 
res scire posset. Tum iste se comperisse ait, eum speculandi caussa in Si. 
ciliam ab ducibus fugitivorum esse missum: cuius rei neque index neque 
vestigium aliquod neque suspicio cuiquam esset ulla: deinde iubet undi- 
que hominem vehementissime verberari. Caedebatur virgis in medio foro 
Messanae civis Romanus, iudices ; cum interea nullus gemitus, nulla vox 
alia illius miseri, inter dolorem crepitumque plagarum audiebatur, nis 
haec, CIVIS ROMANUS SUM. 

Cic.1N Verrem, Act IL, Lib. V. ¢. 62. 


B. A. ORDINARY. 
ROMAN HISTORY. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3RD, 1901 :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 3. 
N.B.—Brevity is recommended. 


1. Give a genealogical tree showing the relationship to one another of 
the emperors from Augustus to Nero, and also introducing Rubellius Blan- 
dus, Antonia Minor, Scribonia. 


2. In what respect are the following connected with the history of the 
time :—Cassius Chaerea, Mucianus, Quintilius Varus, Decebalus, Corbulo, 
Julius Civilis, Cestius Gallus, Archelaus, Tigellinus, Burrus, Fabius 
Valens, Massa Baebius. 


3. Describe the steps by which Augustus consolidated his power. 
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4. Name any reforms which Augustus introduced into the army. 


0. Into what provinces was the Roman empire divided in the reign of 
Augustus? Into what classes were they divided and what provinces fell 
into each Sroup ? 


6. A brief estimate of the character of Gaius, Tiberius. Claudius and 
Otho. : 





B. A. HONOURS. 


LATIN. 
Tacitus, Annals j.-tv. : Lavy. I. 


SATURDAY, 6TH ApRIr, -—MorNING, 9 TO 12. 


I. Translate ;— 
Tacitus Annals i, 17 (in part). 


74 ct il, 4 


2 


tk (¢ iV 


» 02 (in part.) 


ll: Translate and comment on :— 

(a) iuxta periculoso ficta seu vera promeret. 

(6) eam condicionem esse imperandi ut non aliter ratio eonstet qnam 
si uni reddatur. 

(¢) neque imperatorem auguratu et vetustissimis caerim oniis praedi- 
tum adtrectare teralia debnisse. 

(d) cuncta discordiis civilibus fessa nomine principis sab imperium 
accepit. 

(é) caelestes religiones decernuntur, 

(7) breves et infaustos populi Romani amores. 

(7) Achaiam ac Macedoniam onera deprecantes levari in praesens pro- 
consulari imperio tradique Caesari placuit. 

(h) Nec dubium habebat se delectum qui Suriae imponeretur ad spes 
Germanici coercendas 

(7) erantque plures simul imperatores nec super ceterorum aequalita- 
tem. 


Ill. (1) Sketch the character of Tiberius as represented by Tacitus. 
(2) What was the Lex Maiestatis? Trace the gradual enlargement 
of its sphere. 
(3) Mention some debates in the Senate on matters relating to morals 
Manners Orreligion. How far do these indications enable you to gauge 
the historian’s personal sympathies ? 
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(4) Characterise the historical method and style ol! Tacitus, especially 


as compared with that of Livy. 


If. Translate and comment on: — 


(1) Nobilemqu I macgine Numae esst 

2, Locum qui nune saeptis dest endentibus later auos lucos est asy- 
lum aperi 

{ \ eperunt relatlonem itres 


(4 Popularis iam esse dissuasor et intercessor legis agrariae coepe- 


5 lupiter pater i.c.. iti ta signa nobis certa ad clarassis inter eos fines 
lll. 1) Why is Livy's First Book considered unhistorical? Can you 


2) Give some acco int of the chief writers to whom Livy appears tO 


have been indebted in the earlier part of his History. What other sources 


a) Fremere deinde plebs 1aultiplicatam servitutem,centum pro uno domino 
factos: nec ultra nisi regem et ab ipsis creatum videbantur passuri. Cum 
moveri patres, offerendum ultro rati quod amissuri erant, ita 
rratiam ineunt, summa potestate populo permissa, ut non plus darent juris 
nt. Decreverunt enim, ut, cum populus regem jussisset, 
id sic ratum esset, si patres auctores fizrent. odie quoque in legibus 
magistratibusque rogandis usurpatur idem jus vi adempta : priusquam 
populus suffragium ineat, in incertum comitiorum eventum patres auctores 
fiunt. Tum interrex contione advocata * quod bonum faustum felixque 
| ‘Quirites, regem create : ita patribus visam est. Patres 
deinde, si dignum qui secundus ab Romulo numeretur crearitis, auctores 
fient.”. Adeo id gratum plebi fait, ut, ne victi beneficio viderentur, id 
modo sciscerent juberentque, ut senatus decerneret qui Romae regnaret. 
[taque Pometinae manubiae, quae perducend » ad culmen oper! destina- 
fac erant. vix in fundamenta suppeditavere. Eo magis Fabio, practer- 
quam quod antiquior est, crediderim qua lraginta ea sola talenta fuisse, 
quam Pisoni, qui quadragiota milia pondo argenti seposita in eam rem 
scribit, quippe summam pécuniae neque ex unius tum urbis praeda spe- 
randam, et nullias ne horum quidem magnificentiae operum fundamenta 
non exsuperaturam. Intentus perficiendo templo fabris undique ex 
Etruria accitis non pecunia solum ad id publica est usus, sed operis etiam 
ex plebe. Qui cam haud parvus et ipse militiae adderetur labor, minus 
tamen plebs cravabatur se templa deum exaedificare manibus suis, quam 
postquam et ad alia ut specie minora sic laboris aliquanto majoris tradu- 
cebantur opera, foros in eirco faciendos cloacamque maximam, receptacu- 


lum omuium purgamentorum urbis, sub terram agendam; quibus duobus 
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Operibus vix nova haec magnificentia quicquam adaequare potuit, His 
laboribus exercita plebe, quia et urbi multitudinem, ubi usus non esset 

909 ey : . . . . ; ** : " ' 
onerl rebatur esse,et colonis mittendis occupari latius imperti fines volebat, 


1° . . . : “ : . . » . 
(Signiam Circeiosque colonos misit, praesidia urbi futura terra marique. 


are See nt 


B.A. HONOURS 
LATIN UNSEEN TRANSLATIONS. 
FRIDAY, APRIL l21H. 


1. Si tua tantummodo, Vatini, quid indignitas postularet, spectare 
voluissem, fecissem id, quod his vehementer placebat, ut te, culus tes- 
timonium, propter turpitudinem vitae sordesque domesticas, nullius 
momenti putaretur, tacitus dimitterem. Nemo enim horum aut ita 
refutandum, ut gravem adversarium, aut ita rogandum, ut religiosum 
testem, arbitrabatur. Sed fui paullo intemperantior fortasse, quam 
debui, Odio enim tui, in quo, etsl omnes propter tuum in me scelus 
Superare debeo, tamen ab omnibus paene vincor, sic sum incitatus,. ul 
cum te non minus contemnerem quam odissem, tamen vexatum potius 
quam despectum veilem dimittere. Quare, ne tibi hunc honorem a me 
haberi forte mirere, quod interrogem, quem nemo congressu, nemo aditu, 
nemo suffragio, nemo civitate, nemo luce dignum putet; nulla me ad id 
Caussa impulisset, nisi ut ferocitatem tuam istam comprimerem, et 


audaciam frangerem, et loquacitatem paucissimis interrogationibus 


irretitam returdarem, Cicero, in Vatiniwm, c. 1. 
’ ’ 
2. Hesterno die in lustratione et decursu et simulacro ludicro pugnae 


tunestum prope proelium fecisti, nec me aliud a morte vindicavit, quam 
quod me ac meos vinci passus sum, Ab hostili proelio, tamquam fra. 
terno lusu, pertrahere me ad cenam voluisti, Credis me, pater, inter 
inermes convivas cenaturum fuisse, ad quem armati comisatum vene- 
runt? Credis nihil mihia gladiis nocte periculi fulsse, quem rudibus 
te inspectante prope occiderunt? Quid hoc noctis, quid inimicus ad 
iratum, quid cum ferro succinctis iuvenibus venis? Convivam me tibi 
committere ausus non Sum: comisatorem te cum armatis venientem 
recipiam? Si aperta ianua fuisset, funus meum parares hoc tempore, 
pater, quo querentem audis. Nihil ego, tamquam accusator, criminose 
nec dubia argumentis colligendo ago. Quid enim? Negat se cum 
multitudine venisse ad ianuam meam, an ferro succinctos secum fuisse ? 
Quos nominavero, arcesse. Possunt quidem omnia audere qui hoc ausi 
sun: non tamen audebunt negare. Si deprehensos intra limen meum 
cum ferro ad te deducerem, rem pro manifesto haberes: fatentes pro 


deprehensis habe. Livy. 
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Ilie deo plenus, tacita quem mente gerebat, 
Kffudit dignas adytis e pectore voces: 

Quid quaeri, Labiene, iubes? An liber in armis 
Occubuisse velim potius quam regna videre ? 
An sit vita nihil, et longa? an differat aetas ? 
An noceat vis ulla bono? Fortunaque perdat 
Opposita virtute minas ’? laudandaque velle 

Sit satis, et nunguam successu crescat honestum ? 
Scimus, et haec nobis non altius inseret Hammon. 
Haeremus cuncti superis, temploque tacente 

Nil agimus nisi sponte dei; nec vocibus ullis 

Numen eget: dixitque semel nascentibus auctor 
(Juidquid scire licet: steriles nec legit harenas, 

Ut caneret paucis, mersitque hoc pulvere verum ;: 
Estque dei sedes ubi terra et pontus et aer 

Et caelum et virtus. Superos quid quaerimus ultra? 
[uppiter est, quodcumque vides, quaodcumque moveris. 
Sortilegis egeant dubii, semperque futuris 

Casibus ancipites: me non oracula certum, 

Sed mors certa facit: pavido fortique cadendum est. 


LUGAN, 


Kia, inrumpe deos et fata latentia laxa 
Laurigerosque ignes, si quando, avidissimus hauri ; 
Arma horrenda tibi saevosque remisimus enses. 
Numquam has inbelles galea violabere vittas, * 
Sis felix numeroque ducum praestantior omni, 

Si magnum Danais per te portendis Achillem, 
famdudum trepido circumfert lumina motu 
Intrantemque deum primo pallore fatetur 
Thestorides ; mox igne genas et sanguine torquens 
Nec socios nec castra videt, sed caecus et amens 
Nune superum magnos deprendit in aethere coetus, 
Nune Sagas affatur aves, nune dira sororum 

Licia, turiferas modo consulit anxius aras 
Flammarumque anices rapit et caligine sacra 
Pascitur, Exiliunt crines, rigidisque laborat 
Vitta commis, nec Colla loco, nec in ordine gressus. 


STATIUS, 


Idem vesticipes motu iam puberis aevi 
Ad mores artesque bonas fandique vigorem 


~ 


HONOUR LATIN, 
Toduxi: quanquam imperium cervice necarent 
Merre, nec insertis praeberent ora lupatis, 
Ardua lemperies, dura experientia, rarus 
Hventus 


ry 


9 longo rerum spectatus ab usu, 
Uregat indocilem mitis censura iuventam. 
uae tolerata mihi donee iam aerumna iuvaret 
Leniretque usu bona consuetudo laborem: 
Donec ad Augustae pia munera disciplinae 
Accirer varioque accingerer auctus honore, 
Aurea cum parere mihi palatia iussum. 
Absistat Nemesis, ferat et. Fortuna iocantem, 
Praesedi imperio, dum preatextatus in ostro 
it sceptro et solio sibi praefert iura magistri 
Maioresque putat nostros Augustus honores, 


AUSONIt i 





CLASSICAL HONOURS. 


ads 


SATURDAY, Aprin 137H :—Mornine, 9 To 12 


Virai., Aeneid J- ITI ; Lucan, Phars, I; Svativs, Theb. X. 


1. Translate :-— 
Virgil Aen. III, 306-329. 
~ Ut me conspeit venientem.... 


to transmisit habendam.’? 


2. Translate: 
Lucan I, 158-182. 
‘“* Hae ducibus causae suberant.... 


to et multis utile bellum.” 


3. Translate : 
Luean I, 658-672. 
*< Hi cessant ISNES. oe, 


to iam libera bello.” 


4. Translate: 
Statius Thebais 91-105. 
‘* Otia vestibulo.... 
to **nullique ea trist’s imago.’ 
Explain Koh]mann’s critical note to vv. 100-105. 


191 
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B. A. HONOURS. 


LATIN. 


THurspAy,. APRIL LSTH -_- MORNING, 9 TO 12 
t.- CICBRUS TUSCULANS } ES B 


rm ; 
Translate :— 


Quamvis copiose haec diceremus, §1 res postularet, quam mult® 
quam varia, quanta spectacula animus in locis ecaelestibns essets 
habiturus. quae quidem cogitans s leo saepe mirar! non nullorum 
insolentiam philosophorum, qui naturae cognitionem admirantur 
ejusque inventuri et principl gratias exsu! untes agunot eumque vene- 
rantur ut deum; liberatos enim se per eum dieuat gravissimis 
dominis, terrore _— St m pit roo et diurno av noceturno metu, quo 
terrore ? quo metu ? quae est anus tam delira, quae timeat ista, quae 
vos videlicet, si physica non didicissetis, timeretis? * Acherunsia 
templa alta Orci, pallida Jeti, obnubi'a tenebris loca’ non pudet 
philosophum in eo gloriari, quod haec non Limeat et quod falsa esse 
cognoverit ¢ ex quo intellegi potest, quam acutl natura sint, quoniam 
haec sine doctrina credituri faerunt. praeclarum autem nescio qul 
adepti sunt. quod didicerunt se, cum tempus mortis venisset, toto 
esse perituros. quod ut ita sit—nihil enim pugno—quid habet ista res 


Pay tamen mihi sane quicquam occur: 


gut laetabile aut gloriosum ? nec 
rit, cur non Pythagorae sit et Platonis vera sententia. ut enim 
rationem Plato nullam adferret—vide quid homini tribuam—ipsa 
auctoritate me frangeret: tot autem rationes attulit, ut velle ceteris, 


sibi certe persuasisse videatur. 
Il. CLCERU.—Pro MILONE. 


(a| Translate ; 

Utinam di immortales fecissent (pace tua, patria, dixerim ; 
tuo enim ne scelerate dicam in te quod pro Milone dicam pie) utinam 
P. Clodius non modo viveret, sed etiam praetor consul dictator esset 
O di immortales! fortem et 
inquit : 


me- 


potius quam hoc epectaculum viderem. 
s. conservandum virum! ‘ Minime, minime,’ 


a vovis, iudices, 
‘immo vero poenas ille debita> luerit ; nos subeamus, Si ita necesse 


Hicine vir patriae natus usquam nisi in patria 


est, non debitas.’ 
? Huius vos animi monumenta 


morietur aut, si forte, pro patria 
corporis in Italia nullum sepulcrum esse patiemini ? 


isquam eententia ex hac urbe expellet, quem omnes Ul- 
dce vocabunt? O terram illam beatam quae 


retinebitis ; 
Hune sua qu 
bes expulsum a vobis a 


a 
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hune virum exceperit ; hanc ingratam, si eiecerit ; miseram, si ami- 

Serit! Sed finis sit: neq ue enim prae lacrimis iam logui possum ; 

et hic se lacrimis defendi vetat. Vos oro obtestorque, iudices, ut in 

lententiis ferendis quod sentietis id audeatis. Vestram virtutem 

ustitiam fidem, mihi credite, is maxime_ probabit, qui in iudicibus, 

legendis optimum et Sapientissimum et fortissimuam quemque elegit. 
(6) Translate with any necessary explanations :— 


(1) Occidi, occidi, non Ti. Gracchum, qui collegae magistratum 
per seditionem abrogavit : sed eum qui aedem Nympharum ineendit, 
ut memoriam publicam recensionis tabulis publicis im pressam extin- 
suerel : eum denique cui iam nulla lex erat, noullum, civile ius, nulli 
possessionum termini: qui non calumnia litium, non iniustis vin- 
diciis ac sacramentis alienos fundos sed castris, exercilu, signis infe- 
rendis petebat : qui cum architectis et decempedis villas multorum 
hortosque peragrabat : qui Ianiculo et Alpibus spem possession um 
terminarat suarum. 


2. Quid? si ipse On. Pompeius, qui ea virtute ac fortuna est, ut ea 
potuerit semper, quae nemo praeter illum, si is, inquam, potuisset 
aut quaestionem de morte P. Clodii ferre aut ipsum ab inferis exci- 
tare, utrum putatis potius facturum fuisse? Etiam 5; propter amici- 
tiam vellet illum ab inferis evocare propter rem publicam non fecis- 
set. Kins igitur mortis sedetis ultores, cuius vitam si putetis per 
Vos restitui posse, nolitis, et de eius nece Jata quaestio est, qui si 
eadem lege reviviscere posset, lata lex numquamn esset. Huius ergo 
interfector si esset, in confitendo ab iisne poenam timeret, quos libe- 
ravisset ? 


3. Quamobrem uteretur eadem confessione T. Annius, qua Ahala, 
qua Nasica, qua Opimius, qua Marius, qua nosmet ipsi. 


4. Meminit etiam vocern sibi praeconis molo defuisse, quam mi- 
hime desiderarit, populi vero cunctis suffragiis, quod unum cupierit 
se consulem declaratum. 

9. Nec vobis tam hance salutarem in iudicando literam quam illam 
tristem dedisset. 


QUINTILIAN, Boox X. 


(a) Translate :-— 

Historia quoque alere oratorem quodam uberi iueundoque suco» 
Fotest : verum et ipsa sic est legenda, ut sciamus, plerasque eius vir- 
tutes oratori esse vitandas. Est enim proxima poetis et quodammo- 


13 
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do carmen solutum, et scribitur ad narrandum non ad probandum : 
totumque opus non ad actum rei pugnamque praesentem sed ad me- 
moriam posteritatis et ingenil famam componitur : ideoque et verbis 
remotioribus et liberioribus figuris narrandi taedium evitat. Itaque,; 
ut dixi, neque illa Sallustiana brevitas, qua nil apud aures vacuas 
atque eruditas potest esse perfectius, apud occupatum varlis cogita- 
tionibus iudicem et saepius ineruditum captanda nobis est : neque 
‘lla Livii lactea ubertas satis docebit eum, qui non speciem ex positio- 
nis sed fidem quaerit. Licet tamen nobis in digressionibus uti vel 
historico nonnumquam nitore, dum in his, de quibus erit quaestio, me 
minerimus, non athletarum toros sed militum lacertos esse: nec ver- 
sicolorem illam, qua Demetrius Phalereus dicebatur uti, vestem bene 


ad forensem pulverem facere. 


(b) Translate and comment on: -— 

1. Excitat qui dicit spiritu ipso, nec imagine et ambitu rerum, sed 
rebus incendit. Vivunt omnia enim et moventur, excipimusque nova 
‘lla velut nascentia cum favore et sollicitudine. 

2. Sed non quidquid ad aliquam partem scientiae pertinet, protinus 
ad faciendam ¢pdcv, de qua loquimur, accommodatum. 

3. Multa in eo claraeque sententiae, multa etiam morum gratia le- 

e nda, sed in eloguendo corrupta pleraque atque eo perniciosissima 
quod abundant dulcibus vitiis. Velles eum suo ingenio dixisse, alie 
no iudicio. 


4. Debet vacare etiam locus in quo notentur quae scribentibus 
solent extra ordinem, id est ex aliis quam qui sunt in manibus loci, 
occurrere. Inrumpunt enim optim! uonnumquam gensus, quos 
neque inserere oportet neque differre tutum est. 


5. Longe enim praecedat oportet intentio ac prae se res agat, quan- 
tumque dicendo econsumitur, tantum ex ultimo prorogetur, ut donec 
perveniamus ad finem non minus prospectu procedamus quam gradu, 
si non intersistentes offensantesque brevia illa atque concisa singul- 
tantium modo eiecturi sumus, 


HISTORY HONOURS. 
LATIN AUTHORS (WITH POLYBIUS). 
Tuurspay, APRIL 18TH:—9 TO 12.50 A M. 


1. Write a detailed estimate of the part which sea-power played in the 
First Punic War. 





ee 
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2, (4) What does Polybius say about the geography of Italy 9 


(4) Sketch the main events of the war between the Gauls and Romans, 
229-222 B.C. 


3. What do you know about the career of Cleomenes ? 


4. What were the main experiences of Hannibal from the time when he 
left the valley of the Rhone until he fought the battle of the Trebia ? What 
were the Roman generals doing in the meanwhile? 


o, What light does the twenty-second book of Livy throw on Roman char- 
acter 


6. Who were Germanicus and Cneius Piso? Explain the nature of their 
relations. 


7. (a) Examine the leading features! of Agricola’s campaign against 
Galgacus and the Caledonians. 


(5) Give a list of the more important German tribes whom Tacitus men- 
tions, with brief notes upon any five of them. 


8. Make brief, clear notes on: Philinus and Fabius Pictor: the terms of 
the treaty which closed the First Punic War; New Carthage ; the siege of 
Palus ; Hanno’s advice; the protest of Manlius Torquatus ; the Sibylline 
Books ; Maroboduus ; Agricola and the pro-consulate ; German sports. 


SANSKRIT. 
LITERATURE AND PROSE. 
Fripay, Aprit 19TH :—MornineG, 9 To 12, 


[ (1) What is meant by the term ‘ Henotheism,’’ how far is the ex. 
pression justified ? Comment on the monotheistic tendency in R.V. 10. 


(2) Write notes upon Varuna — Visnu — Rudra — Prometheus. 
(3) Briefly describe the Yajurveda — general contents, schools, ete, 
What is meant by cukla 9 


4 Comment on the phrases (1) ete vai devah pratyaksam yad brah. 


manah, (2) Atharvangirasah, 
5, Give an account of the agrama’s and the duties attached to them, 


6. Show the development of atman-Brahman. 


Ee eee 
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Il. Translate into Sanskrit :— 


There was in a certain district a Brahman, | 
his king and honoured by 


knowing the Veda, en- 
dowed with all good qualities, honoured by 
.n now old he desired the life 


of the hermit. So leaving all bis possessions and his glory he donned 


the subjects, pious, knowing his duty. Whe 


the scant clothing of a beggar and set out northwards, Arriving at @ 
lonely hill, having a village below, he sat near an old hermitage. Then 
a girl with fair adornment of a village maiden came and prayed in his 
presence, And thereafter the people of the village day after day brought 
food to him, regarding him as a ho'y man. The beasts too put aside 
their fear and came near and loved the silent man. One day in the rains 


the old man was in his hut, and hearing a noise outside he went and 


found all the beasts assembled and fearing. Then |} 
of their fear and leaning on a deer he made his way down 
Arriving at the village he told one that the mountain 


1e perceived the cause 
followed by 


all the animals. 
was going to fall and they followed him and his beasts to another moun- 


tain, Then lying beneath a tree as the mountain fell with a crash, the 


old man died with the mourning beasts around him, 


SANSKRIT. 
Fray, Aprit 19TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Translate with notes :— 
na devesu na yaksesu, tadrg rupavati kva cit, 
manusesv api canyesu, drstapurvatha va ¢ruta, 


sittapramathini bala devanam api sundari. 


nalag ca naracardulo, lokesv apratimo bhuvyl, 

kandarpa iva rupena murtiman abhavat svayam. 

tasyah samipe tu nalam pracacansuh kutuhalat, 
naisadhasya samipe tu damayantim punah punah. 
tayor adrstakamo ’bhuc chrnvatoh satatam gunan ; 
anyonyam prati, kaunteya, sa vyavardhata hrechayah. 


9. Translate :— 


urdhvadrstir dhyanapara babhuvonmattadargana 


——s me > _ = 
rm ; na —_ a = 
P = — : 
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panduvarna ksanenatha, hrechayavistacetana. 
na gayyasanabhogesu ratim vindati karhi cit, 


na naktam na diva cete, ha heti rudati punah. 


Classify the compounds. 


3. I'ranslate :— 


tam drstva lokapalas te bhrajamanam yatha ravim 
tasthur vigatasamkalpa vismita rupasam pada. 
tato ’ntarikse vistabhya Yimanani divaukasah 
abruvan naisadham, rajann, avatirya nabhastalat, 
bho bho naisadha rajendra nala> satyavrato bhavan 
asmakam kuru sahayyam, duto bhava narottama, 

4. Translate :— 
tatah c¢ibir uvacainam, esa me Caranaygatah 


atyajyas, tad dadamy anyan mansam c¢tat samam tava. 


cyeno jagada yady evam atmamansam prayaccha me 





tatheti tat prahrstah san sa raja pratyapadyata. 


yatha yatha ca mansam svam utkrtyaropayan urpah 
tatha tatha tulayam ca kapoto ’bhyadhiko *bhavat. 
Explain forms underlined, and the construction yatha yatha, 
6. Comment on the constructions (with especial reference to Greek 


and Latin) :—Kiyad etad dhanam pumsah—kim yuddhena—nabhaso 
I wre ‘ " . . } TENE ke ‘ ks 1} itasy _— : sit ‘ J i 
Valalara sah — munca kapotam sudahitasya me. Ipsito nara 
narinam — vayasi prapte. 

5. Translate :— 


yady aham imam saktucaravam vikriya daca kapardakan prapnomi 


tada (air iha samaye Caravans tato ghatadin upak riya vikriyanekadha 








ae 





te 
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astradikam upakriya laksasam- 


a 


vrddhair dhanaih punah punah pugav 








khyani dhanany_utpadya vivahacatustayam karomi, anantaram 

jatersya yada dvamdvam kurvanti tada kopakulo ham tab patnit 

lagudenettham tadayami. ity abhidhayottaya tena lagudah ksiptah. 

atah saktucaravac curnito bhandani ca bahuni bhagnani. tato bhan- 

dabhangacabdenagatakumbhakarena tad drstva sa brahmanas 

tiraskrto mandapikagarbhad bahiskrtah. ato ham bravimi 
anagatavatim cintam krtva yas tu prahrsyati 


sa tiraskaram apnoti bhagnabhando dvijo yatha. 


Write notes on words underlined. 


= 


7. Parse :—tau samavocatam — avadit — agigriyat — cakratuh— 


samahitah — bhavethah — nyavedayat — abhijagmuh. 


m 


_ oe 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


FIRST YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 4TH, Mornine, 9 To 1. 


(Write the answers to A and B in separate books.) 
A. ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. “‘A loose sally of the mind; an irregular indigested piece; not a 
Fegular and orderly composition.”’—/ohnson. 


Discuss this definition of an essay and test its application to the Essays 
of Bacon, of Earle, of Sir William Temple, of Swift, and of Steele. In each 
case make it plain why you agree or disagree with the definition. 


2. In what sense is Dryden to be regarded as the founder of a school ? 
Support your answer by reference to his own work and that of his fol- 
owers. 

3. Wha: was the nature of the public for whom Addison wrote? Show 


how he was influenced by his time, and what influence he had upon it. 
Illustrate by definite references. 


4. Make notes on the following :—The prose writings of Milton; the , 
style of Bolingbroke ; the versatility of Defoe; Johnson as a literary 
dictator. 

5. Give some account of each of the following: A Cypress Grove, 

A Tale ofa Tub; The Shortest Way with the Dissenters; The Rambler. 
Give the, author’s name in each case. 


6. Write briefly on the life and works of Steele, or of Goldsmith. 
B. COMPOSITION. 


l. Discuss briefly with illustrations :—Mixed Metaphor, Misapplied 
Metaphor, judicious use of foreign words and phrases, Simple Solecism. 


2. What arguments or pleas may be advanced in support of Purity of 
Diction? Examine any one, with some minnteness. 
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3. Explain carefully the principle of Coherence as applied to sentences; 
and state the simple devices which assist in the attainment of that 
Guality. 


‘ 


4, Explain and illustrate :—Conciseness, Useless Tautology, Eniphatic 
Inversion. 


5. Write an essay of not less than two pages On any one of the fol- 
lowing subjects. 


A. Milton’s Plea for Unlicensed Printing. 
B. The Perfect Knight. 

C. The Satirical spirit in Swift. 

D, Truth is Stranger than Fiction. 

#. A Recent Invention, 





INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION: 
TuHurspay, Apri 4TH4—MornNING, 9 TO 12. 


Half the marks for this paper will be given for the essay, which should 
written in a separate book. 


1. Mention some of the important features which distinguish the present 
King’s English from that of King Alfred. 


2. State the main consequences of the Norman Conquest, so far as the 
English language is concerned, giving the approximate dates of the chan 


ges effected. 


3. Iliustrate the various sources from which our vocabulary has been 
enriched since 1500. 


4. Write out the following in modern English, giving the date and 
name of the author and adding etymological and explanatory notes :— 


(a) Vor bote a man conne frenss, me telth of him lute. 
Ac lowe men holdeth to engliss & to hor owe speche yute. 
Ich wene ther ne beth in al the world contreyes none, 
That ne holdeth to hor owe speche bote Engelond one. 
Ac wel me wot vor to conne bothe wel it is, 
Vor the more that a mon can, the more wurthe he is. 


(b) Englysche men theygh hy hadde fram the bygynnynge thre maner 
speche, Southeron, Northeron and Myddel speche (in the myddel of the 
lond). as hy come of thre maner people of Germania; notheles, by com 
myxstion & mellynge furst with Danes & afterward with Normans, in 





ae 
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menye the contray longage ys apeyred, & gom useth stra inge wlaffynge, 
chyterynge, harrynge & garrynge & grisbitinge., This apeyryng of the 
burthe-tonge ys because of twey thinges, —on ys for chyldern in scoles 
agenes the usage and manere of al othere n: icions buth compelled for to 
leve here oune longage, & for to construe here lessons & here thingis a 
Freynsch & habbeth sut cuiKG the Normans come first into Er igelond. Also 
gentilmen children buth ytaught for to speke Freyasch fram tyme that a 
buth yrokked in here er: del, & conneth speke & pleye with a ch yld hys 
brouch; and uplondysche men wol lykne hamsylf to gentile men & fondeth 
with gret bysynes for to speke Freynsch for to be more ytold of. 


(¢) Peyne the not eche croked to redresse 
In trust of hire that turneth as a balle, 
Grete rest stant in lytil besynesse; 
Beware also to spurne ayein an nalle, 
Stryve not as doth a croke with a walle: 
Daunte thy selfe that dauntest otheres dede, 
And trouthe the sha! delyver, hit is no drede. 


5, Write an essay on one of the following subjects :— 


v 


(«) The Aryans and Grimm’s Law. 

(6 Euphuism. 

(c) Spenser’s Poetry. 

(d) Miracle Plays. 

(¢) Shakspere’s Predecessors, 
st ein hae of Hamlet. 

ae s You Like It.” 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 
THurspAy, ApRiL 4TH—APFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 
1, Give a short account of the Marprelate controve rsy, 


2. Outline one of Spenser's minor poems. 


3. Make a list of Shakspere’s comedies and historical plays in order of 
composition. State how your conclusions are arrived at. 


Analyse Falstaff’s character and mention the plays in which he 
appears. 


5. Give the play from which the following lines are taken, name the 
speaker, and state the situation as accurately as you can :— 
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(a) Old John of. Gaunt, time-honour’d Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thy oath and band 
Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son? 
(b) My chief humour is for a tyrant: I could play Ercles rarely, or 
a part to tear a cat in, to make all split. 
(c) But to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 
(d) Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia! 
What! can ye draw but twenty miles a day? 
(e) Farewell, fair queen ; weep not for Mortimer, 
That scorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
Goes to discover countries yet unknown. 
(7) Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made. 
(7) By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale faced moon. 
(h) Tosay to thee teat I shall die, is trae; but for thy love, by the 
Lord, no; yet I love thee too. 





THIRD YEAR 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND CRITICISM. 
FRIDAY APRIL I9TH:—MORNING, Q TO I2. 


1. Discuss, with illustrations, the various meanings at- 
tached to the word style; and state clearly the principal 
attributes that pertain to a good prose style. 


2. Distinguish carefully between the scientific and the 
aesthetic, function of criticism. 


3. State, with some fulness, the nature of the most strik- 
ing of recent attempts at the establishment of a scientific 
critical theory; and discuss both the strong and the weak 
points of the system. 


4. Explain fully, with illustrations, the theory of Realism, 
as applied by critics to literary work. Show the limitations 
of the theory. 


s. Indicate the changes in principles and method intro- 
duced by Lessing into the general practice of criticism. 


6. Write a short dissertation on any one of the following 
topics:—Literature as the expression of Feeling; Literature 
as the expression of Imagination; Literature under the as- 
pect of Form. Give ample illustration (original, 1f posst- 
ble) of the points taken up in discussion. 


a rr tr " eee 
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THIRD YEAR. 
MIDDLE ENGLISH. 
MRipay, APRIL 5TH :—Mornina, 9 To 12. 


I. Give leading differences between the three chief Middle English dia« 
ects. 


2. Translate :— 
(a) As the hende he dude verst + & messagers him sende, 
That he vnderstode him bet: is dede vor to amende, 
& thogte on the grete oth - that he him adde er ydo, 
To wite him wel Engelond - & to spousi is dogter also. 


(6) Ne ssame ge nogt that Harald - that euere was of luther 
wrenche, 
& bi-uore gou was uorsuore - that he wolde mid is taile 
Turne is wombe toward us * and his face in bataile. 


(c) He esste ostage strong inou - & hii ne ssolde nogt wurne, 
Ac toke him ostage god - at is owe wille, 
do that gif eny agen him was - huld him tho stille : 
gif toward Edgar Atheling « eni is herte drou, 
That was kunde eir of this lond - him huld tho stille ynou. 


(d) Ther-uore ther-inne vel - mony mis-cheuing, 
& is sone was ther-inne issote - Willam, the rede king ; 
& is o sone, that het Richard - caygte ther is deth al-so. 
& Richard, is o neueu - bree there is nekke ther-to, 
As he rod an honteth » & par-auntre is hors spurnde. 


(ce) To noght es lede lither in his sight; 
And dredand Lauerd he glades right. 
He that to his neghburgh sweres, 
Aud noght biswikes him ne deres. 


(/) Soreghes vmgaf me of helle; 
Bisied me snares of dede ful felle. 
In mi drouing Lauerd called T, 
And to mi God cried I witerli; 
And he herd fra his hali kirke mi steuen, 
And mi crie in his sight in eres yhode euen. 


g) Vnderand of lend bidene, 
And that of his hert es clene ; 
In vnnait that his saule noght nam, 
Ne sware to his neghburgh in swikedam. 
He sal fang of Lauerd blissing, 
And mercy of God his heling. 
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(h) Get gret peryl hy vndergothe 
That cristneth twyes enne, 
Other to geue asent ther-to, 
Other for loue of kenne 
For-hedeth, 
Wanne child arigt cristnyng heth, 
And that other naugt for-bedeth. 


(7) Ac get ther beth cristuynges mo, 
Ac no man ne may digtti; 
For hi beth Godes grace self, 
Men of gode wil to rigti 
And wynne, 
Wanne hi wolde icristned be, 


And moge mid none ginne. 
(7) Be thise uader of house me may onderstonde / the wil of skele. 
to huam be-longeth moche mayné: Thogtes. and his besteriinge. wyt. and 
ase wel wyth-oute : ase wyth-inne. Thet is to zigge / huych 


dedes 
/ and wyless-uol ssel by : bote yef the ilke uad- 


mayné / to moche slac 
eres stefhede hise strayny / and ordayny. 


(k) Ich yzeg the ilke onspekynde / an on-todelinde magesté of the 
/ ne ende ne heth. Ac and lygt ther-inne woneth 


holy trinyté. be-gynnynge 
Vram tho lygte byet hy- thorsse mine 


thet me ne may nagt come to. 
egen / and the zygthe thyester. Hyt ouergeth uorzothe alle wyttes / and 
alle zygthes. the ilke bryg[tinesse. and the ilke uolnesse. 

2. Write on the changes A.S. vowels and diphthongs have undergone in 


the stressed and unstressed syllables of Teutonic words as seen in C haucer. 
4. Take a note or two on each of the following subjects : Chaucer’s 

portrait ; the Ellesmere manuscript; the black country in the time of 

Chaucer ; the buildings Chaucer would recognize in modern London ; 4 

knight’s train; St Augustine’s, Canterbury ; the mediaeval marriage cere- 

mony ; Bordeaux ; Peter Lombard ; 

a Canterbury pilgrinage. 

5. Describe the Wif of Bath. 

Over against the names of any other ten pilgrims, mention a distinct- 


6. 
-ve feature of each. 

7. (a) Give in a page an outline of the Knight’s Tale ; also of the Par- 
lement of Foules. 


(h) Write on the sources of both. 


8. Say where the following lines are found : 
(a) “‘ Ye shuld be deed by mighty Mars the rede ”’ 


ee 


the shrine of Becket ; the duration of 
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(6) Let him be war, his nekke lyth to wedde 

(c) Above hir heed hir dowves flikeringe 

(zd) We losten all our housbondes at that toun 

(s) His slepy yerde in hond he bar uprighte 

(f) Everich of hem halp for to armen other 

(g) The smyler with tha knyf under the cloke 

(h) His brest to-brosten with his sadel-bowe, 

(27) ** Never mot she thee ”’ 

(7) ** There been mo sterres, god woi, than a paire 
(k) The lover met he hath his lady wonne. 


9) 


THIRD YEAR. 
ANGLO SAXON. 
(Texts). 
TuurspAy, Apri 4TH :—MornunG, 10 To 12. 
1, What caused Orosius to write his History and what was its aim ? 


2. Translate: 

(a) Ne mette he wr nan gebun land, siththan he from his agnum ham 
for; ac him wes ealne weg weste land on thet steorbord, butan fiscerum 
ond fugelerum ond huntam, ond thet weeron eall Finnas; ond him wees a 
widsx on thet becbord. 

(6) And tha kyningas, and tha othre heahthungene menn swa micle 
lencg swa hi maran speja habbath, hwilam healf gear thet hi beoth un- 
forbeerned, and licgath bufan eorthan oa hyra husum, 


3. Write a short paragraph on the Anglo-Saxon Annals. 


—~, 


4. Translate : 
(a) Tha foron hie siththan efter them weal la hlothum ond floccradum, 
bi swa hwatherre efes swa hit thonne fierdleas wes. Ond hi mon eac mid 
othrum floccum sohte mestra daga elce, oththe on niht, ge of there fierde 
ge eac of them burgum. 
(b) Da thes onsumera on thysum gere tofor se here, sum on Eastengle, 
sum on Northhymbre. Ond tha the feohlease weron him ther scipu bege- 


ton, ond suth ofer se foron to Sigene. 


5. Translate : 
(a) Hweet, eorthe meg withealra wihts gehwilce, 
and with andan, and with eminde, 
and with tha micelan mannes tungan. 
bh) Fleo on /yrgenbeafde ; 
hal wes-tu! Aelpe thin Drihten! 
Nim thonne thet seax, adoon weetan. 


ee 
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6. Where is the MS of Beowulf deposited? how did it get there? what 
is its condition? Explain the designation Vitelliuns A XV. Make a note 
or two on Wanley’s catalogue. Mention three leading views as to the 
locality of the poem. 


7. Translate the following extracts and scan (0d). 
(a) Heo under heolfre genam 
cuthe folme ; cearu wes geniwod, 
geworden in wicun: ne wes thet gewrixle til, 
thet hie on 6a healfa dicgan scoldon 
Jreonda feorum. 


THIRD YEAR. 
ANGLO-SAXON, 
GRAMMAR AND PHILOLOGY. 
Taurspay, Aprit 4tTH:—Mornin@, 9 To 10. 


1. Decline in full: — 
(a) wulf(m); lic(n); bearu(m) ; ben(f); brotnor. 
(2) hwet | 
(c) thu; hwa. 


2. Take these three series, namely the e and the two diphthongal series 
of the Aryan ablaut system and derive from them the corresponding Teu- 
tonic, Mzso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon ablauts, Show that ablaut may be 
illustrated otherwise than from verb-stems. 


e 


3. Conjugate the past indicative and subjunctive of feallan and wacan. 
Classify weak verbs and give examples. 


4. Illustrate compensation, svarabhakti (in various languages), the -um- 
lant of the longs of #, 0, a. State and illustrate the o and u-umlants. 


5. Explain the italicized parts of weorthan ; wron, earm; also helpan 
as compared with healp, Why do we find the form holpen and not hulpen, 
and why bunden and not bonden ? 





B.A. ORDINARY. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (LECTURES). 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4TH—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Write a brief explanatory note on <a) “ Liberty, Fraternity, Eqali- 
ty’? ; the Féte of the Federation ; the Night of the Abolition of Privi- 
leges; theLion of Lucerne; Ephraim Chambers; L’Ami du Peuple; 
Vindicize Gallice. 


a , ———— er =— = a Sn ee ee ; 
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2. The issue of the French Revolution disappointed Wordsworth but 
gave him a cardinal article of belief: what was it? How does Tennyson 


wy 
phrase it? What piece was denominated the lyric of Republicanism ? 
what the Epic of the French Revolution ? 


3. What two points in the prefaces to the Hours of Idleness and Poems 
by Two Brothers were touched on ? What poemin the latter work was 
read and why ? Love's Labours Lost and Cymbeline were mentioned in 
connection with two of Tennyson's early poems; name them. 


4. (a) Connect the Z’wo Voices and Jn Memoriam in one important 
particular. 
(d) Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made. 
What is the essence of the reply ? 
(¢) watching from a ruin’d tower 
How grows the day of human power 
What is the essence of the reply ? | 
(d) What piece of Tennyson was mentioned in illustration of the differ— 
ence between (a) sculpture and poetry (4) exact and vague description ? 


5. The Princess. . | 
(a) Name the heroine. | 
(5) Classify the songs. 

(c) Name six leading characters and mention one leading trait of 


each. vert ( 


6. Maud. 


— 


(a) What is meant by saying that Maud was written backwards ? aie) 
(b) Show that each of the following extracts bears on a vital point 
in the thought or mode of the poem : hie 


(a) Sighing for Lebanon | 
Dark cedar, * 
(6) For a vast speculation had fuiled, 
(c) Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragged down by 
the wave i 
(d) A martial song like a trumpet’s call | 
(ec) The broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, Bh 
(f) Th2 blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire 
(g) Nothing but idiot gabble ! 
(A) The tiny cell is forlorn 
Void of the little living will. ie 


7. (a) Select from the preface to /n Memoriam thoughts that mirror H 
the great outlines of the poem. Compare the particulars briefly | 
but precisely, with Wordsworth. 
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(b) Mention in logical sequence the three most important steps in 
the development of thought in Jn Memoriam. 
8, Sketch the course of thought in Jn Memoriam down to the first de- 
fining point. 
9. (a) Mention the two crises in Shelley’s life. What aspect of Queen 
Mab was touched on? of Lines written among the Kuganean 
Hills? Where did Keats die, and who was with hin: at his 


death ? 
(b) Sketch the course of thought in Adonais, and state the character- 


istics of the poem. 
10. Present in tabular form allegory in the Coming of Arthur and 
Gaseth and Lynelte. 
| 11. Compare Tennyson’s treatment of the theme in Geraint and Enid 


with that in his source. 





3. A. ORDINARY. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (Second Paper.) 


— 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10TH:—2 TO 5 P.M, 


1. (a) Write on the sonnets of Wordsworth, illustrating by quota- 
tions or direct references. 


(b) Give a sketch of Laodamia. 


2, Compare the poetry of Southey with that of Coleridge with special 


reference to those poems named for your reading. 


3. What types of men and what schools of thought does Browning 
show in Johannes Agricola, The Bishop orders his tomb at St. 
Praxed’s Chureh, Bishop Blongram’s Apology. Does he identify him- 


self with any one of these ? 


4. Name ten poems which you would place in an anthology of your 
favourite pieces selected from the list in this course, In each case give 
the reason for your choice, and when it is possible quote lines which 


seem to you particularly fine. 


5, State in what poems the following extracts occur and give some 
idea of the connection of any ten of them, 
(a) May truth shine out, stand ever before us, 
(b) Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay. 





a 
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(c) Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 
But soaring snow clad through thy native sky, 
(d) Dowered with the~hate of hate, ‘the scorn of scorn, 
(e) Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way. 
(7) Sucked along in the flying wake 
Of the luminous water snake. 
(y) Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is, 
(4) God’s finger touched him, and he slept, 
(2) And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
(7) How silent and how vast are these dim worlds. 
(4) Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter, 
(/) And let thy fate instruct the proud 
God’s meanest creature is his child. 
(m) In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 
And who would do it, cannot, I perceive. 
(7) And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation, 
(o) Teach me half the gladhess 
That thy brain must know. 
(p) The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 
(9) And the stars of night beat with emotion and tingled and shot. 
(7) Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair, 
(s) She was a goddess of the infant world. 
(¢) The truly great 
Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence, 
(u) There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright, 
(v) In our flesh grows the branch of this life, in our soul it bears 
fruit, 
(w) Many a fallen old Divinity 
Wandering in vain about bewildered shores, 
(2) And he saw 
The thrilling secrets of the birth of time, 
(y) How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself. 


14 











FACULTY OF ARTS. 
THIRD YEAR HONOURS 


ENGLISH. 


Sypney, Apologie for Poetrie; MILTON, Areopagitica. 


Monpay,. APRIL 8tH:—9 TO 12 A.M. 


‘The answers to A and B are to be written in different books.] 


A. 
l. State very briefly in what connection and in what way Milton touches 
on the following subjects, and where explanatory notes are necessary, make 
ihem : 
(a) His own temper when he ref 
(b) A previous controversy in which he took part. 
(ec) “That jealous hautinesse of Prelates and cabin Counsellours.” 
(d) The two kinds of books condemned in Athens. (Add his proof). 


ects on the task he is undertaking. 


(e) Lucretius and Livy. 
(f) The first excommunication of heretical books. 
(7) Porphyrius and Proclus. 
(h) Coining all the seven liberall Sciences out of the Bible. 
(4) A volume of Mr Selden. 
(7) Guion. ’ 
(k) The prohibition of the Bible. 
(7) The perversion of Arminius. 
(m) Contemporaneous periodical literature. 
(n) The reason which made ‘the present licencers”’ take office. 
(0, The chapel of Henry VII, Westminster. 
(p) The national vice of England. 
(g) The chief esteem in which England is held by foreigners, 
lves to temptations without neeessity 


(r) ‘We must pot expose ourse 
To both these 


} 
and next to that, not imploy our time in vain things. 
objections one answer will serve.” Give it, 
9. State in about a page what yon consider the leading features of 


Areopagitica as regards mode anc style. 


2 In two connected passages Milton speaks of the indignities an author 


suffers at the hand of the licenser and of “ an undervaluing and vilifying 


of the whole Nation.’’ Give their outline. 
4. Sketch the course of licensing in England. 
B. 


|. (a) State the nature and scope of “The Apologie for Poetry.” 


(6) Mention any later treatises in English on the same subject, and 


‘cate in what points they agree with Sidney’s. 


jud 
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2. Give an outline of 


(a) Sidney’s argument. that poetry is ‘‘ more philosophical and more 
studiously serious than history.” 


(5) His examination of Plato’s treatment of Poets 


3. What can you say of Sydney's criticism of English poetry? What 
does he say of the possibilities of the language ? 
4. Discuss Sidney’s favorite heroes. 
. Make notes on the following :— 


5 
Musaeus, foreconceit, Pontanus, Lucan, apyirexrovny the Theban> bro- 
thers, in distrinum, in despite of Pallas, to ear, crowder. 





THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
WorpswortH, Prelude; Campnett, Pleasures of Hope. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 127TH :—MorninoG, 9 vo 12 | 


I. State briefly in connection with what important points refer- 
ences to the following were made in the lectures: 


- 


(a) The Duchy of Burgundy. 

(5) Bacon and the Encyclopedia. 

(c) The Church and the Encyclopzedia. 

(1) Rousseau and the equality of man. 

(e) Calas. 

(f} “* He pities the plumage, but forgets the dying bird.” 
(g) Burns and the French Convention. 


2. Give a brief account of 
(a) The play entitled the Fall of Robespierre. 
(6) The Pantisocracy. has 
(ce) Wordsworth’s views regarding poetical diction. 


3. Briefly explain allusion or thought in 


(a) He cleared a passage for me, and the stream 
Flowed in the bent of Nature. 
(db) W hat one is, 
Why may not millions be? 
(c) And, on the melancholy beacon, fell 
A spirit of pleasure and youth’s golden gleam. 
(d) ** Come now ye golden times.” 
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(é) hidden in those gloomy shades 


His days he wasted,—-an imbecile mind. 

(f) the Maid of Buttermere. 

(g) Can string you names of districts, cities, towns, 
The whole world ever 

(h) Caresssing him again and yet again, 

(7) the inner pulse 
Of contemplation almost failed to beat. 

(7) A mouldering pile with fractured arch. 

(k) A huge peak, black and huge. 

(1) Vanquished Mithridates. 


4. Describe the tavern on the shore of Windermere, and the ascent 
of Snowdon. 


5. Describe in about a page your impressions of the Prelude, and 
briefly notice the character of ‘ts blank verse. 


6. Give some account of Campbell’s life prior to the publication of 
the Pleasures of Hope, and also some account of his other peems. 

-_ , ° 4 | * . * ‘ad 

7. State in what way and in connection with what theme reterence 


is made to Cyprus, Columbus, Columba, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Carmel, Cape Colonna, Congo, Chiloe. 


8. Give a few facts which show the practical interest Campbell 
exhibited in the cause of Poland, and also an outline of that portion 
of the Pleasures of Hope which touches directly on Poland. 


9, Write on the characteristics of Campbell’s poetry, using the 
second book of the poem in illustration. 





THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH ESSAYISTS. 
Drypen, Hssay of Dramatic Poesy; LOBBAN, English Essays. 
SaTurpay, APRIL 13TH:—MornrN@, 9 To 12. 
1. Write on Montaigne. 
2. What was said concerning Joachim du Bellay ? 


3 Give some account of Defoe’s early life and of his. Review. 


4. Discuss two of the minor critical essayists in verse. 


ae 


ear 4 
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5. State the views and arguments of the following speakers regarding 
the subjects that stand over against their names: 
* ~~ Bugenius: the divisions of the mat ter of a play, 
the plots of the ancient drama, 
love in the ancient drama. 
Lisideius : Tragi-comedy ; Death. 
Neander : Tragi-comedy ; Death, 


the use of rime in the drama, 


6, Discuss the style ofeach of the following writers: A ddison, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Lamb, 


1. Give as far as possibie in their order and within the limits.of a page, 
the leading thoughts of the essays entitled, Zhe Instability of Human 
Glory ; Bedu Tibbs... Treat an essay of your own choice Similarly, 


8. Write explanatory notes on 

(a) Favonius. 

(4) Sir Jeoffery Notch. 

(c) Tom Touchy. 

(d) Giles Gorgon. 

(¢) One of the Lady Lizard’s daughters, 

(/) ‘This itinerant man-slayer.”’ 

(9) “He abounds in several] frugal maxims, amongst whieh the 
greatest favourite is ‘A penny saved is a penny gained.’ 

(h) “The Act of Deformity.”’ 

(2) “This part of the exercise is not difficult, provided a ‘woman 
applies her thoughts to it.’’ 

(7) “I myself, who have crowed to the whole town for near three 
years past, may perhaps put my readers in mind of a Dunghill Cock.’ 

(k) “T have done my utmost for some years past to stop the progress 
of mob and banter.” 


—_—_——. ___. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 


MILTON: —Shorter Poems and Life. 





TuEBSsDAY, APRIL 16TH: MorNING, 9 To 12, 


1. State from what poems the following lines are taken :— 
(a) OU run, prevent them with thy humble ode 
(6) Young Hyacinth born on EKurotas’ strand 
(¢) My hasting days fly on with full career 
(d) Both them I serve and of their train am | 
(e) Loud o’er the rest Cremona’s trump doth sound 
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(f) he spent his date 
In course reciprocal. | 
Give as precisely as you can the context of any three of the above and 
explain the reference in (e). 


2. State from what poems the following lines are taken ;— 
(a) They also serve who only stand and wait 
(b) New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large 
(c) Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bow’r 
(d) Met in the milder shades of Purgatory 
(e) Of which all Europe rings from side to side 
Classify Milton’s sonnets of the period 1642-1658, and write a short 
explanatory paragraph on those which require it. 


3. (a) Explain the following epithets in L' Allegro and Lt Penseroso, 
and give the lines in which they are found ; vain, wanton, virtuous, un- 
reproved, decent, uncouth. 

(b) Refer the following allusions to the subdivisions in which they are 
found and explain them: Lydian airs ; Cambuscan bold; Fancy’s child! 
Attic boy ; thrice-great Hermes; faery Mab. 


4. Describe chiefly in your own words the landscape presented in L’ Aj- 
legro. 


5. Make a note on the following names mentioned in connection with 
the Masque : Samuel Daniel, Barriers, Venice, Sir William Davenaut, 
Alfonso Ferrobosco. 


6. (a) Write on Arcades as a masque 
(b) Mention and explain the allusions to Arcadia which it contains. 


7. (a) What references are made in Comus to the Welsh, Circe, Arcady, 
Acheron, Nereus ? 
(5) Is Comus a masque ? 
(c) Give an outline of the speech of the Attendant Spirit in which the 
adventure of the Lady is described, 


8. Refer the following lines to their speakers and say where each is 
found : 
(2) Danger will wink on Opportunity 
(b) Praising the lean and shallow Abstinence 
(c) Sadly sits th Assyrian queen 
(d) A thousand liveried angels lackey her 
(e) Let us fly this cursed place 


9. Make a brief note on 
(a) The Mermaid 


— ar er re 
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(5) Oriana 

(c) William Lilly 

(d) Logonomia Anglica 

(e) Du Bartas 

(f) Giovanni Diodati 

(g) Milton’s reason for deciining to enter the Church 
(h) Clunch 

(7) Marso 

(k) Milton’s views regarding holidays 
(1) Morus 

(m) Marvel 


10. Choose a topic bearing on Milton and write about a page on it. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
Appison, Papers on Paradise Lost ; Mitton, Paradise Lost, Bks. I and II. 
TuHurspay,; APRIL 18TH:—AFTERNOON, 9 TO 12. 


l. Answer the following questions briefly : 

(a) Does Paradise Lost possess unity ? 

(6) What modern mock-heroic poems present allegorical figures ? 

(c) What is Milton’s ‘‘ chief talent and indeed his distinguishing ex- 
cellence ?” 

(d) What does “ Over the vast Abrupt”’ illustrate ? 

(ec) What objections to the “ fable’’ of Paradise Lost lie in the ‘‘event” 
and in Satan? 

(f) Why did Perrault ridicule Homer? 

(yg) What criticism is made of the monstrous animals of the Infernal 
world ? 

(hy) What is the finest speech ascribed to Satan in the whole poem? 

(2, What sentiments are absent from the courtship of Adam ? ; 

(7) What is said concerning Claudian and Lemnos? 

(c) In whose spirit is the thought of the golden compasses. conceived ? 
[ilustrate. 

(2) With what is Adam’s converse with Eve after having eaten the 
forbidden fruit compared ? 

(m) What is said regarding the figure of Michael ? 

(n) What is the moral of Paradise Lost ? 


2. Criticise Addison’s papers. 
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3. Notice the influence of Milton and Addison on German. literature. 
4. Describe the building of Pandemonium, 


5. State what is said in, the debate by 
(a) Satan regarding precedence. 


(6) Moloch regarding the difficulty of ascent. 


(c) Belial regarding change iu the future. 
6, Give an outline of Mammon’s speech. 
7. Describe the voyage of Satan through chaos. 
8. Write about a page on Milton and Dante. 


9. Give the meaning of the following words and say where they are 
found : night-foundered, ammiral, grunsel, frequent, frore, impal’d, buxom. 


THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN. ENGLISH. 
MODERN DRAMA. 
FrRipAY, 19TH Aprit—Morwnine, 9 To 12. 


1. Give some account of the measures taken by Puritan adminis- 
tration for the suppression of stage-representations. Comment on 
the result. 


2. Discuss:—Heroic Plays, Histriomastix, Venice Preserved; A 
Short View. 

3. Give, in broad outline, the plot of Cato; and examine the play 
(dé) from the dramatic critic’s point of view, and (6) in relation to 
diction and style. 


4, Write aclear, but succint account of the rise of the “ Senti- 
mental Drama”’ in England in the eighteenth century : make some 
reference to specially illustrative plays, and give an idea of recent 
developments in this direction. 


5. State clearly the dramatic and literary qualities of the dramatic 
work of Goldsmith, or of Sheridan, with apposite quotations from 
their respective plays, and analyze fully any one noteworthy charac- 
ter represented by either playwright. : 


seat | 
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THIRD YEAR HONOURS iN. ENGLISH. 
POLLARD, MIRACLE PLAYS. 
[RIDAY, 19TH APRIL:—I2 TO I. 


I. (a) Give two theories of the origin of Miracle Plays, 
(6) Make notes on the different meanings attached 
| _to the terms Miracle and Mystery. 

(c) Give some account of the way in which the plays 
were produced. 


I. (a) Translate the gas passages :— 
(b) Refer Fee to their proper plays and cycles. 
(c) Show in what way each is characteristics of one 
Sie of miracie- Baye: 
(d) Make notes on italicized words 


(1) Owte owte! hz irrowe! helples, styke hote at es,here, 
This es a dongon of dole that I am to dyghte, 
Whare es my kynde become, so cumly and clere, 
Nowe am I laytheste, Allas! that are was lighte. 

My hryghtnes es blakkeste and blo nowe: 
My bale es ay betande and brynande, i 
That gares me go eowlande and gyrnande. 

Owte! ay W alaway! I well enew in wo nowe! 


(2) Lorde,: Deal wemen be crabbed aye, i 
And non are meke, I dare well saye, 
This is well seene by me to daye, 
In witnesse of you ichone. 
Goodwiffe. let he all this beare, i 


That thou maiste in this place heare; | . 
For all the wene that thou arte maister, i if 
And so thou art. by Sante John! (al if 

: rt I 

(3) Now were tyme for a man, that lakkys what he wold, Hie. 
To stalk prevely than unto a fold, Chhas! 
And neemly to wyrk than, and be not to bold, ii 
For he might aby the bargan, if it were told WIR 
At the endyng. hee 
Now were tyme for to revylle; 2 if! 
Bot he nedes good counselle AH al 


That fayn wold fare weylle 


And has bot lytylle spendyng. ai 

Bot abowte you a serkylle, as rownde as a moyn. | 

To I have done that I wylle. tylle that it be noyn; | 

That ye lyg stone stylle, to that I have doyne, } 

And I shall say thertylle of good wordes a foyne, 

On hight. 

Over youre heydys my hand [f lyft, 

a Ut 

Nie 

} 

. 

he 
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Outt go youre een, fordo your syght, 
Bot zit I must better shyit, 
And it be right. 





THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 


Appison, Hssays on the Imagination ; DrypEx, Annus Mirabilis, 
Absolom and Achitophel, Preface to Fables. 


Monpay, Apri 22xp :—Mornineo, 9 To 12. 
1. (a) What are the two chief divisions of the pleasures of the imagina- 
tion ? 
(6) What does Addison mean by greatness? 


(ec) Mention one of the final causes of our delight in anything that is 
great. 


(d) Why are we pleased with the works of Nature which resemble Art? 
(e) How are English gardens contrasted with French and Italian? 

(f) What is said about the Pantheon? 

(g) How would you form a right judgment of a description? 

(h) What is said about a perfect imaginative English poet ? 

(t) Why do we take pleasure in the description of Torments ? 

(7) What reference is made to Mr. Bays ? 

(k) What is said concerning Livy ? 


(2) What reference is made to Babylon ? 
2. Write on the characteristics of the Fine Arts, 


8. Touch on the following subjects : 
(a) Dryden’s vindication of the stanza of Annus Mirabilis. 
(6) Dryden’s vindication of himself or a describer of nautical events. 


c) Dryden’s view concerning poeticalimages. 
d > oD 


4. State what is said in Annus Mirabilis concerning Proteus, the Sirens, 
Munster’s Prelate, Scipio, the Elean plains, Creusa, Libyan huntsmen, Vato, 
London Bridge, Theban walls. 


5, Give an outline of the description of the third and fourth days’ battles. 


G. Give with identification a list of the characters mentioned in Absalom 
and Achitophel. 


7, Describe the most important person of each side. 


8, State what is said in the Preface concerning 
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(a) Spenser and Fairfax. 
(6) Mr. Rymer. 
Mr. Hobbs. 


(d) The studies of Chaucer and Ovid. 


— 


(¢ 


(¢) Ovid and Arcite. 
(f) Dr. Cowley. 
(7) Mademoiselle de Scudery. 


(hk) Palamon and Arcite. 


9. Write in about a page your impressions of Absolom and Achitophel. 


B.A. EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
Tennyson, Jn Memoriam; BrowninG, Christmas Eve and Easter-Day. 
TurnspAy, APRIL 2ND :—Mornine@, 9 To 12. 


1. What is said in Jn Memorium concerning the character and limita- 
tions of the poem? Quote in proof. 


2. Use the poem biographically. 


3. State in connection with what topic each of the following lines occur 

and give its immediate contest as precisely as you can :— 

(a) For nothing is that errs from law. 

(65) And unto me no second friend. 

‘c) The captive void of noble rage. 

(d) Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

(e) Who loves not knowledge ? 

(#) The rooks are blown about the skies. 

(9) Whose faith has centre everywhere. 

(A) And like a finer light in light. 

() Thrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers. 

(7) Thy passion clasps a secret joy. 


4. Give an outline of the allegory in CIII. 


5. Under heads of your own selection write on landscape“in Jn Memo- 
riam. 


6. Describe the congregation of the chapel. 
7. Give an outline of the Professor’s discourse. 


8. Indicate the relation of the following extracts of the inner thought of 
Easter-Day: — 
(a) I would always burst 
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The door ope, know my fate at first. 
fl) And give my body to be sawn 
Asunder. 
(c) My box—a trifle, I confess. 
(d) Your mistress saw your spirit’s grace. 
(e¢) You would grow as a natural tree. 
(7) as is your sort of mind 
So is your sort of search. 
(yg) Then I ‘ Behold my spirit bleeds.” 
(Ah) “I fought with beasts.’’ 
(7) We find the tug’s to come,—that’s all. 


< 


(J 


— 


For art supplants, gives. mainly worth 
To nature. 


9. Describe the Judgment Day, 


10. Explain : 
(a) a Galho. 
(4) the preacher is found no Pascal. 
(c) his Bourbon bully’s gloatings. 
(d) Dionysins Zagrias. 
(e) his Titan’s arch-device. 


(7) Fourier’s scheme. 


B. A, HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
ANGLO-SAXON (unseen) AND EARLY ENGLISH. 


WeEpDNeESDAY, APRIL 3%D :—MorwnING, 9 TO 12 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


A. Wes ymb syx hund wintra and hundeahtatig from there drihtenli- 
Can menniscnesse thette seo efeste Cristes theowe Hild abbudisse thes 
mynstres, the is cweden Streoneshalh, swa swa we beforan sedon, efter 
monigum heofonlicum dzdum, the heo on eorthan dyde, to onfonne 
thes heofonlican lifes mede, ond heo of eorthan aleedded leorde thy fifteo- 
than dege Kalendarum Decembrium, mid thy heo hefde syx and syxtiz 
wintra. Them wintrum todzldum efenlice dele, threo ond thrittig tham 
erestum heo ethellice gefyldein woruldhade drohtiende; ond efen feola 
tha efterfylgendan heo ethelicor in munnelife Drihtne gehalgade. Wars 
heo eac swylce athele in weoruldgebyrdum thet heo wes Edwines tha:s 
cynivges nean dohtor, se wes Hereric haten. Ond thy cyninge he iv 
bodunge ond to lare thw#re eadegan gemynde Paulinus thes erestanu 
biscopes Northanhymbra Cristes geleafan ond geryno onfeng, ond thone 
unwemme geheold oth thet the he geearnode thet he to his gesihthe 
becom. 

Bepe LY,, 23. 
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Hwearf tha to helle heletha bearnum 
meotod thurh mihte ; wolde manna rim, 

fela thusenda forth geleedan 

up toethle. Tha com engla sweg, 

dyne on degred: hefde dribten seolf 

feond oferfohten ; wees seo fwehthe tha gyt 
open on uhtan tha se egsa becom. 

Let tha upfaran eadige sawle, 

Adames cyn; and ne moste Efe tha gyt 
wlitan in wuldre, er heo wordum eweth : 
‘Te the ene abealh, ece drihten, 

tha wit Adam twa eaples thigdon 

thurh neddran nith, swa wit na ne sceoldon. 
Gelzrde unc se atola, se the fre nu 

beorneth on bendum, thet wit bled ahton, 
haligne ham, heofon to gewalde. 

Tha-wit thes awergdan wordum gelyfdon, 
namon mid handum on tham halgan treo 
beorhte bleda. Une thes bitere forgeald, 
tha wit in this hate screef hweorfan sceoldon 
and wintra rim wunian seoththan, 

thusenda feolo, thearle onzled. 


Crist and Satan, 


Swa is dryhten god dreama radend 
eallum eathmede othrum gesceaftum 
dugutha gehwylcre, butan dracan anum 
attres ordfruman: thet is se ealda feond, 
thone ke geszelde in susla grund 

and gefetrade fyrnum teagum, 

bitheahte threanydum and thy thriddan dege 
of digle aras, thet the he death fore us 
threo nibt tholade, theoden engla, 

Sigora sellend. Tht wes swete stenc 
wlitig and wynsum geond woruld ealle ; 
siththan to that swicce sothfieste men 
on healfa gehwone heapum thrungon 
geond ealne ymbbwyrft eorthan sceata. 
swa Se snottra gecwzth Sanctus Paulus: 
‘“ Monigfealde sind geond middangeard 
god ungnythe, the us to giefe dweleth 
and to feorhnere fader «)]mihtig 

and se anga hyht ealra gesceatta 

uppe ge nithre!’’ Tht is wthele stenc. 


. 400.42 


Pauther (55 -74), 
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EARLY ENGLISH. 
iz*stands for g, h, and s a3 the case may be.] 


1. Translate: 


(«) For-why here we er, on many wyse, 
Alle vmset with sere enmys, 


(b) For here lyues nan vnder heuen-ryke, 
That can telle til what the ded es lyke. 


(c) He shuld for ferdnes titter it fle 
Than any devel that he mught se. 


(d) And leues wele, it es no lye, 
The felde hat Flemangrye 
That king Edward was in. 


(e) Ilk Inglis man on others rig, 
Quer that water er thai went; 
To batail er thai baldly hig 


—< 


With brade ax and with bowes bent. 


f. & than be-kenned he the kouherde « to erist & to hal alwes, 
& busked forth with that barn - bliue on his gate. 
the kouherde kayred to his house - karful in hert, 
& neiz to-barst he for bale - for the barnes sake. 
and whan his wiif wist - wittow for sothe, 
how that child from here warde - was wente for eue7-more, 
ther nis man on this mold - that mizt halfe telle 
the wo & the weping . that womman made. 


y) ‘Enter in thenn, quod he - ‘ & haf thi wyf with the, 
Thy thre sunez with-outen threp - & her thre wyuez; 
Bestez, as I bedene haue « bosk ther-inne als, 

& when ze arnstaued styfly + stekez yow therinne ; 
Vuche burde with her barne « the byggyng thay levez, 
& bowed to the hyz bonk « ther brentest hit were, 

& heterly to the hyze hyllez * thay [hjaled on faste; 

h) Bot the burne bymne borde - that bod to hys come, 
Banned hym ful bytterly - with bestes alle samen ; 

He sechez an other sondezmon * & settez on the doune 5 


(i) Suche a rothan of a reche * ros fro the blake, 
Askez vpe in the ayre ~ & vsellez ther flowen, 
As a fornes full of flot * that vpon fyr boyles, 

When bryzt brennande brondez * ar bet ther-an-vnder. 


(/) ‘Thou dotest daffe,’ quath heo : ‘ Dulle are thi wittes. 
Hit isa kuynde knowynge - that kenneth the in herte 
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. For to loue thi louerd « leuere then thi-seluen ; 
¥ No dedly sunne to do - dyze thauz thou scholdest. 
F This I trouwe beo treuthe ! - hose con teche the betere, 
; : . 
. Loke thou suffre him to seye : and seththe teche hit forthwre 
For thus techeth us his word - (worch thou ther-aftur) 
that loue is the leuest thing « that vr lord asketh, 
And eke the playnt of pees ; * prechet in thin harpe 
Ther thou art Murie at the mete - whon me biddeth the zedde; 
For bi kuynde knowynge in herte - Cumselth) ther a Fitte. 
2, Give an outline of the second tale fromm Gower. 
B. A, HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
SHAKSPERBE. 
SATURDAY, APRiL 6TH :— MORNING, 9 To 12. vas 
1. Discuss pre-Shaksperian plays which serve to bring Shakspere’s me- 
thod and art into clearer prominence, 
| 2. What methods of investigation may be applied to determine the or- ! 
der of Shakspere’s plays? Use the plays you have studied in illustration. 
r 3. (a) Show in what way L.L.L has been connected with Puritanism. 
(4) Give some account of the two plays of Chapman which take their | 
title from Biron, 
4. (a) Write on Puck in folk-lore and in our literature. 
(6) What was said regarding the source of ‘“Pyramus and Thisbe ? In 
what way have Bottom and Robert Greene been connected ” 
4 
o. Btate as precisely as yon can where the following extracts occur and | 
_, hame the speakers : i 
_ . f ‘Il 
(@ When roasted crabs hiss in the bow] Bt 
(6) Lord, what fools these mortals be At 
(c) Swift as a shadow, short as any dream : if 
(4) I would fain die a dry death i 
ft 
(e) If she be made of white and red iH) 
Her faults will ne'er be known i 


\/) But she being mortal of that child did die 
(g) Not a word with him but a jest 

(4) A womau that is like a German clock 

(x) It shall to the barber's with your beard 
(7) 1 did enact Julius Caesar 


(k) Both w'rbling of one song in one key 
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(2) Is not this something more than fantasy ¢ 
What think you on ’t? 
(m) A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind 
A lover’s ear will hear the lowest sound 
(n) Enough; hold or cut bow strings 
(0) Now cracks a noble heart 
(p) In a cowslip’s bell I lie 
(q) we are such stuff 
As dreams are made on 
(r) No place indeed should murder sanctuarize 
(s) You are three men of sin 
(t) They’ll take suggestion as a cat laps milk 
6. Classify Hamlet’s monologues and give the substance of the mono« 


Ne) 


logue beginning with “ To be er not to be.” 


7. Exhibit the characters of Laertes and Prospero. 
8, Give an outline of the Second Act of the Tempest and of any Act of 
Hamlet not being the first or last 


[Confine yourself to two pages in all. 





B. A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
Tennyson, Idylls of the King. 
Tuespay, APRIL 9TH —MoRNING, 9 To 12. 


1. Write on the characteristics of the poetry of Tennyson as seen in 


the Idylls. 


2. Write a brief note on (a) the cauldron of the Head of Hades, (0) 
Sir Marhaus, (c) La matiére de Bretagne, (d) the misfortunes of 
Arthur. 


3. The Coming of Arthur. Explain: 
(a) The two aspects in which Arthur is regarded. 
(6) The ninth wave. 
(c) The inscriptions on Excalibur. 
How does Tennyson differ from his source in regard to the sending 
for Guinivere'? 


4, (a) What five versions of the story of Geraint and Enid were 
mentioned ? Which did Tennyson use? 


"7 i ee 
8 ee ——— ———— 
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(5) Mention five important modifications of the Story in the Mar- 
riage of Geraint. 

(c) Make a note, brief and precise, on Gwiffert Petit and Karl 
Owain, 


9. (a) Balin and Balan.— From what source did Malory take the 
story ? 
(6) Give the substance of Vivien’s song and show its bearing on 
the theme of the Idylis: 


6. Merlin and Vivien. (a) Write on Nennius and Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. 
(0) Refer to important points discussed in connection with the 
matter ard manner of Tennyson’s poem. 


1. Lancelot and Elaine.—Show how Tennyson has modified the 
Story and why. 


8. Describe : 
(a) the passing of Sir Galahad, 
(6) the combat of Sir Lancelot and Pelleas. 
(c) The Tournament of the Dead Innocence. 


¥. * Yet think not that 1 come to urge thy crimes, 
[ did not come to curse thee, Guinevere.” 
Give the substance of the Speech to the end. 


10. State where and in what connection the following lines are 
found and explain any allegory, 
(a) New-old and Shadowing Sense at war with Soul. 
(6) And all the little fowl were flurried at it 
(c) And o’er it are three passings, and three knights 
defend the passinga, 
(d@) When every mornine brought a noble chance, 
And every chance brought outa uoble knight 


(¢) To break the heathen and uphold the Christ 
(7) for every knight 


Had whatsoever meat he long’d for served 
By hands unseen, 

(g) Tintagil, half in sea, and bigh on land 

(A) I have had my day and my philosophies 

(2) and one 
Is larger limbed than you are. 

(j) And all the hall was dim with steam of flesh, 


15 
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| (k) And dallies with him in the mouth of Hell. 
(2) A league of r.ountain full of golden mines. 
(m) Rapt on his face as if it were a God’s. 

(n) Then flash’d a yellow gleam across the world 


(0) the gilded parapets were crown’d 
With faces. 





| B. A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
Pore: An Essay on Criticism, An Essay on Man. 
Fripay, Aprit 127Ta:—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 


1. Show the influence of Cartesian philosophical principles and method 
on literary conceptions and procedure in France towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 


2. Explain fully the value and scope of the precept “ Follow Nature,” 
as understood by the poets of England and France, during the same 
period. Quote if possible, in support of your positions. 


3. Give some account of the principal sources from which Pope drew 
materials for An Essay on Criticism. Give specific illustrations of his 
indebtedness. 


4, Write notes on :—Pope’s conception of the character and functions 
of a good critic, the optimism of dn Essay on Man, pantheistic ten- 
dencies of Pope’s teaching. 


= 


5, “Where mystery begins, religion ends,’’ What consequences of 
the acceptance of this dictum are traceable in the theodicy of Boling: 
broke and Pope? Quote illustrative passages. 


6, Contrast, with the help of illustrative examples, the principal 
forms of iambic pentameter couplets ; and discuss with some detail, the 
form preferred by Pope. 


—— 


B. A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
Minton, Lycidas ; Saetuey, Adonais ; MarrHew ARNOLD, Thyrsis. 
Sarurpay, ApRiL 13rH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
A. 


1. Give an account of Edward King. What is the source of the title 
of Milton’s poem ? 
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2, Name speakers in Lycidas and give the substance of what they say. 
3. Mention the various e 


lements you find in Lycidas, Examine them 
critically, 


4, Give an aecount of John Keats. 


5. Name speakers in Adonais and give the substance of what they 
Say, 


6. Mention the various elements you find in 


Adonais. Examine them 
critically, 


B. 


| Write the answers to B in separate books. ] 


7, Explain ; 


(a) Here came [ often, often in old days— 
Thyrsis and I; we stil] had Thyrsis then, 
(5) He went ; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground ; 
(c) And blow a strain the world at last shall heed. 
(Z) Hear it from thy broad lucent Arno-vale, 
(e) For thee the Lityerses-song again, 
Young Daphnis with his silver voice doth sing 
(7) Still, still these slopes, ’tis clear, 
Our Gipsy-scholar haunts, outliving thee! 
(9) Thou too, O Thyrsis, on like quest wast bound, 


jy ee 
(h) A stormy note *)) 
if 
Of men contention — tost, of men who groan, be 
el 
(7) Too rare, too rare, TOW now my visits here. 


(7) Roam on! The light we sought ig shining still, | 


8. Show the coanection betweea the Seholar- Gypsy and Thyrsis, 
and show in what direction the mind of Arnold seems to have moved in 
the interval between the Writing of the two poems, 


9. Write ashort criticism of the poetry of Matthew Arnold, and tay 
by quotation or reference what characte 


Thyrsis. 


shon i a. 
Nik 
tistics of it are exemplified in | 


Betht i if 
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3. A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 


| 


MCESO-GOTHIC. 


TaurspAY, APRIL 18TH ;—MoRnNING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Mention the stems of the strong nouns in Moeso Gothic, and the gen- 


ders concerned. Give the nominative plural of a noun belonging to each. 


2. Decline (a) néujis in the fem. sing. and pl.; (4) ad/s in the neut, sing. 
and pl.; (¢) ¢wai in the masc. sing.; | 1) zk in the dual.; (e) sain the fem. 


and neut. sing. and pl. 
3. Conjugate a strong and a weak verb throughout. 
4. Examine the changes of the ablaut system in Aryan and Teutonic. 
B, 
1.Translate literally 
(a) gawasiths taglam ulbandaus 
(6) suns hazhait ins 
(c) stibnai mikilai 
(d) wairth hrains 
(e) at motal 
(f) gaurs in daubithos hairtins ize. 
(7) ak andi habaith. 
(hk) laisida ius in gajunkom manag 
(i) allata afletada thata frawaurhte sunum manne 
(7) minnist :llaize fraiwe 
(k) inuh gajukon 
(/) jah spillodedun im thaieit gasehwun 
(m) thata haubith is ana mesa 
(n) -sware mik blotand 
(o) let faurthis sada wairthan barna 


2. Give the principal parts of the verbs initalics. Parse fully (A) and (2). 


2 
J 


3. Translate : 

(a) Jah gahwotjands imme, suns ussandida ina, Jah kwath du imma 
saihw ei mannhun ni kwithais waiht; ak gagg thuk silban ataugjan gud- 
*+n jah atbair fram gahraineinai theinai thatei anabauth Moses,du weitwo- 
dithai im. : 

b) Aththan atgaggand dagos than afnimada af im sa bruthfaths, jah 
than fastand in jainamma daga. 


(c) “Ki saihwandans saihwaina jah ni gaumjaina, jah hausjandans haus 


jaina jab ni frathjaina, nibai hwan gawandjaina sik jah afletaindau im 
frawaurhteis.” 


~~ 


4 
Pj 


Se 
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(dq) Jab inn gaggandan ina in skip bath ina, saei was wods, ei mith 
mma wesi. 

(¢) Jah gaurs waurthans sa thiudans in thize aithe jah in thize mith 
anakumbjandane ni wilda izai ufbrikan. 

( . c ad € 4 J ; , ’ ‘ ; ; 
¥Y) Innathro auk us hairtin manne mitoneis ubilos usgaggand : kal. 
kinassjus, horinassgjus, maurthra, thiubja, faibufrikeins, unseleins, liutei, 
aglaitei, auggo unsel, wajamereins, haubhairtei, unwiti. 


B.A. HONOURS IN ENGLISH. 
MORE, Utopia; MATTHEW ARNOLD, Essays in 


Criticism (Second Series). 





FRIDAY, I9TH APRIL:—= Monin. Q TO 12 
I. Write a paragraph on each of the following: 

(a) More at Oxford, 

(b) More in Parliament, 

(c) More as a Courtier, 

(d) More’s attitude towards the Church. 

(e) Different Editions of Utopia. 


2. ((a) What is the historical ground work of Raphael 
Hythlodaye’s Narrative? 
(b) Give the substance of Raphael's criticism of 
English Criminal Law. 
(c) Of his remarks on territorial expansion, 


3. By what books was More most influenced in writing 
Utopia? In what points has he been seconded by later 
writers on Ideal Commonwealths? 


4. Explain and comment upon the philosophy of the 
Utopians, and its connection with their religion; their mar- 
tiage law; attitude toward suicide; funeral customs. 


5. Write on the relations of Utopia with the outside 
world, or on the domestic life of the Utopians, including 
therr scheme of daily work. 


6. What is Arnold’s estimate of Chaucer? Of Dryden? 
Of Dowden as a biographer? 


7. Name the authors from whom the following passages 
are quoted; show Arnold's purpose in. using them, and to 
what extent he agreed with them: _ ara 
(a) The cloud of glory playing round a classic is 
a mist as dangerous to the future of a literature 

as it is intolerable for purnoses of history. 


(b) No nation has treated in poetty moral ideas 
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with more energy and depth than the English 
nation. 

(c) Let us make up in the tavern for the time which 
we have wasted in the mosque. 

(d) Glory after all is the thing which has the best 
chance of not being altogether vanity. 

(e) I have no trust whatever in poetry. 


8. What does Arnold mean by the Anglo-Saxon Coatagton? 
In what does he find its remedy? 


9. Write on 
(a) The learning of Gray, 
(b) The personality of Byron. 


10. Discuss Tolstoi’s creed and Arnold’s criticism of it. 





B. A. HONVURS IN ENGLISH. 
ANGLO-SAXON: BEOWULF. 


Monpay, APRIL 22nD:—MornING, 9 To 12, 


1. Translate and annotate: : 

(a) Swa tha mel-ceare maga Healfdenes 
singala seath ; ne mibte snotor heleth 
wean onwendan ; wes thet gewin to swyth, 
lath ond longsum, the on tha leode becom, 
nyd-wracu nith- grim, niht-bealwa meest. 
Thet fram ham gefregn Higelaces thegn, 
god mid Geatum, Grendles deda ; 
se wees mon-cynnes megenes strengest 
on them dege thysses lifes, 

zethe ond eacen. Het him yth-lidan 
godne gegyrwan ; eweeth, he guth-cyning 
ofer swan-rade secean wolde, 
meerne theoden, tha him wees manna thearf. 
Thone sith-feet him snotere ceorlas 
lyt-hwon logon, theah he him leof were ; 
hwetton hige-(rjofne, hel sceawedon. 

(6) Him wees ful boren, ond freond-lathu 
wordum bewegned, ond wunden gold 
estum geeawed, earm-(hjreade twa, 
hregl ond brin gas, heals-beaga mest, 
thara the ic on foldan gefreegen heebbe. 
Neenigne ic under swegle selran hyrde 


hord-madmum heeletha, syththan Hama wtweg 
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i to there byrhtan byrig Brosinga mene, 
| sigle ond sinc-fxt ; searo-nitbas fleah 
Eormenrices, geceas ecne red. 
Thone hring hefde Higelac Geata, 
nefa Swertinges, nyhstan sithe, 
siththan he under segne sinc ealgode, . 
weel-reaf werede ; hyne wyrd fornam, 
syththan he for wlenco wean alisode, 
feehthe to Frysum, He tha fretwe wag 
eorclan-stanas, ofer ytha ful, 
rice theoden ; he under rande gecrance. 
(¢) Geseah tha on searwum sige-eadig bil, 
eald sweord eotenise, ecgum thyhtig, 
wigena weorth-mynd ; theet [wees] weepna cyst, 
buton hit wees mare thonne nig mon other 
to beadu-lace etberan meahte, 
god ond geatolic, giganta geweorc. 
He gefeng tha fetel-hilt, freca Scyldinga 
hreoh ond heoro-grim hring-mezl gebregd, 
aldres orwena yrringa sloh, 
thet hire with halse heard grapode, 
ban-hringas bree ; bil eal thurhwod 
feegne flzesc-homan ; heo on flet gecrong, 
Sweord wes swatig ; secg weorce gefeh. ‘ . 
(d2) Tha wes gegongen guman unfrodum be 
earfothlice, theet he on eorthan geseah 
thone leofestan lifes set ende ‘ | 
bleate gebzeran. Bona swylce leg, ae 
egeslic eorth-draca ealdre bereafod, in 
bealwe gebeded. Beah-hordum leng ; 
wyrm woh-bogen wealdan ne moste, a ar 
ac hine irenna ecga furnamon, Ha 
hearde, heatho-scearde homera lafe, | Hi 
thet se wid-floga wundum stille iF 
hreas on hrusan hord-erne neah; lf 
nalles zfter lyfte lacende hwearf » ) | 
middel-nihtum, mathm-ehta wlonc te i 
ansyn ywde, ac he eorthan gefeoll he 
for thes hild-fruman hond-geweorce, t 
(e) ‘* Sigeferth is min nama (eweth he), ic eom Secgena leod, ! 
wreccea wide cuth. Fela ic weana gebad, f 
heardra hilda ; the is gyt her witod, 
sweether. thu sylf to me secean wyile.” 
t 
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| Tha wes on wealle wel-slibta gehlyn, 

i) sceolde eellod bord cenum on handa, 

| ban-helm berstan. Buruh-thelu dynede, 
oth [thet] at there guthe Garulf gecrang, 
ealra srest eorth-buendra, 
Guthlafes sunu, ymbe hyne godra fela. 
Hwarf [fjlacna hrew hrefen, wandrode 
sweart and sealo-brun ; swurd.leoma stod 
swylce exl Finns buruh fyrenu were. 


2. Scan the first five lines of Ext. (d). 


S 


3. (7) Make notes on 
(a) stod on stapole (927) 
(6) wea wid scofen (937) 
(ec) hom.géap (82) 
(b) Take any seven difficult and important passages which were dis- 
cussed in the lectures and elucidate them. 


4, Write on the construction of Herot and on Teutonic hall structures 
generally. 


EXAMINATIJUN, FOR THE EARLY ENGLISH. TEXT 
SOCLETY’S PRIZE. 


BEOWULF. 


Fripay, Apri, 12ta:—Mornine, 9 To 12 


1. (a) Write on the mythical and historieal element.in Béowulf. 
(6) State various theories as to the locality of the events of the 
poem. 


2. Discuss the poetry of Héowulf in regard to quality and method, 


3, Translate and explain when necessary : 
| (a) 689 710. 
(6b) 1193-1215. 


(c) 2795-2821. 


4. Describe Heorot,. 
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EXAMINATION FOR THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT 
SOCIETY’S PRIZR. 
Havelok the Dane. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 127H :--AFTHRNOON, 2 To 5. 
1. Write on the following subjects :— 


(2) References to Havelok the Mane in our early literature. 
(4) Traditions of Denmark and Lincolnshire. 
(c) The Tale of Havelok’s reigra, 
2. Translate: 1]. 339-357. 
1]. 465-544. 


3. What parts do Bernard Brun, Godrich and Ubbe play in the story ? 


4. Examine the extt. of question 2 grammatically 


5. Give the meaning of em. kippe, parred, rippe, brini, totede, sket, 
grom, thartekene, unride, and make etymological notes. 


6. Give an outline of the two passages which seem’to you the most poe- 
tic and impressive. 


FIRST. YEAR. 
HISTORY. 
Tuurspay, Aprm 4tH#:—~A ETERNOON, 3-TO 5, 


1, Write what you Know about : 
(a) The Roman Law’; . 
(6) The Good Emperors ; 
(¢) Diocletian ; 
(¢) Constantine the Great. 


2. Describe the division of the Carolingian Empire. 


3. Discuss : 
(4) The canses of Feudalism : 
(6) Feudal rights and duties : 
(¢) Mediaeval serfage. 


4. Under what rulers, and by what means, did mediaeval France become 
~@ compact state? 


‘5, Name .the Hohenstaufen emperors, arid write an account of their con- 
tests with the Papacy. | 
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6. Discuss: 
(a) The Avignonese Papacy ; 
(5) The Schism ; 


(c) The Council of Constance. 





THIRD YEAR 
HISTORY. 
TuespAy, ApriL 9TH.—MORNING, 9 to 12. 


|. Sketch the fortunes of Visigoths and Ostrogoths from the time of 
Ulfilas to the Battle of the Netad. 


2. Compare Theodoric and Wharlemagne, paying regard to character, 


situation and principles of government. 


3. Give the main episodes in the contest of Christianity with hostile 
forms of religion from 632 to 952. 


4. (a) Review the condition of Europe in the year 1000, bearing in 
mind the following points: The geographical extent of the 
different states; the chief centre or centres of culture; the 
stage which had been reached in the progress of modern 
civilization, 


(6) What forces, institutions and social conditions of the year 1000 
can be associated with a Roman origin; a German origin; oF 
with an origin which seems partly Roman and partly German? 


Illustrate your statements as fully as possible by concrete ex 
amples. 


5. Illustrate the international eminence of the Holy Roman Empire. 
6. Examine in detail the relations of Frederick II. with the Papacy. 


7. Indicate on the map the location of Pavia; Aquileia; the death 
place of Alaric; Pannonia; Neustria; Laon; Reims; Tours; Saxony 
in the days of Charlemagne; the Patrimonium Petri. 


8. Make brief, clear notes on: The chronological limits of the Middle 
Ages; Mainz and Fulda; Liutprand’s Legatio; Boso of Vienne; comes 
and dux; Compostella; the place at which Attila suffered his greatest 
check; the extinction of Arianism among both Romans and Germans) 
Khaled; the character of the Novels. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
HISTORY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 13tH :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


1. What are the main episodes of imperial history from 1039 to 
1152? 


2. “ I know nothing of those ages which knew nothing.” What 
would be the truth of this jest if applied to the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies? Can you give any reasons*in defence of a contrary view ? 


3. What antagonisms did the Avignonese papacy arouse, and to 
what lengths, in each case, did they proceed ? 


4. Show fully how Italian culture was affected in the 14th and 
15th centuries by : 


(a) Hellas. 
(6) Constantinople. 


5. Examine the nature of despotism in Italy at the time of the 
Renaissance, with a view to explaining : 


(a) Its origin. 
(6) Its operation. 
(c) Its effect upon. statecraft. 


6. (a) Discuss the causes and character of the social and agra- 
rian disturbances which arose in Germany during the early years of 
the Reformation. 


(6) In what way are they to be associated with the revolt from 
Rome? 


1. Indicate on the map the position of the following towns and dis- 
tricts: Pisa ; Constance ; Basel; Worms; the duchy of Burgundy ; 
Trier ; Avignon ; Orleans; Wittenberg ; Tuscany. 


8. Make brief, clear notes on: Gog and Magog; the Assize of 
Jerusalem ; the characteristics of a diet at Ronegalia ; the divisions 
of the “ Purgatorio” ; the results of the Black Death ; Du Guesclin 
and chivalry: Aeneas Sylvius; the pulpits of Niccolo Pisano; the 
school of Deventer ; Luther and Staupitz. 
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HONOURS ‘IN HISTORY. 


THE REFORMATION. 


~ 


SatTurpAy, Marcu 30TH— AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


1. Discuss the differences which existed between the following repre- 
sentative men, having regard to the character of their views and to their 
influence upon contemporary action :— 


(ay Luther and Zwingli 5 
(6) Loyola and Calvin ; 
(c) Erasmus and Lefévre. 


2. What do you consider to have been the main characteristics of poli- 
tical life in Europe between 1521 and 1564? Illustrate your statements 
and pay particular regard to the blending of political and religious 
motives. 


3. Describe the state of Germany in 1517, bearing especially in mind 
the reforms which had been attempted during the reign of Maximilian. 


4. Investigate the personal relations of Luther with the Electors of 
Saxony and Philip of Hesse. 


5. Examine the events of the decade, 1552-1562, with a view to showing 
their effect upon the Council of Trent. 


6. Make an annotated list of great battles and ‘treaties, 1498-1559. The 
dates should be given in each case, together with the results of the battles 


“and the chief articles of the treaties 


7. Write brief, clear notes on the following subjects: Sarpi’s attitude 
towards Protestantism : the intellectual relations of the two Sozzini; the 
Edict of Romorantin ; the case of Louis de Berquin; the Leipsic Interim ; 
Cappel; Castellion and Calvin ; the Theatines ; Parma and Piacenza ; 
the oration of Nicholas Cop 





CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO 1307. 
Aprit llta—Morniné, 9 to 12. 


l. (a) Describe the organization of Township, Hundred and Shire 
(b) Trace the fortunes of local government in England after tlie 
Norman Conquest. 7 ; 
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2. What was the character of Kingship in England prior to the : 


Norman Conquest ? In answering this question pay special regard 
to such points as: origin; king and church; king and witan; king 
and people ; the period of Ethelred II. 


3. Explain the character of the Exchequer system, and describe 
the fiscal expedients which were employed by the Crown from 1066 


to 1189. 


, 
4. Investigate : 
(a) the evidence which Domesday. affords concerning the social 
and economic state of England ; 
(6) the principles for which Anselm contended ; 
(c) the early operations of the jury system in Hingland. 


o. In what consists the chief constitutional importance of the fol- 
lowing measures ? 
(a) Charter of Liberties ; 
(6) Assize of Northampton ; 
(c) De Religiosis ; 
(dq) Quia Emptores ; 
(€) Statute of Winchester. 


6. Pursue the evolution of Parliament through its different stages 
to 1295. 


7. Makes brief, clear notes on : theow ; aetheling ; .frankpledge ; 
** papal usurpations ;*” sac and soc; livery of seisin; the three law- 
ful aids ; knight’s fee ; curia regis in baneo ; the Iter of 1194, | Hn 
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PREMIERE ANNEBR. 
FRANCAIS. 
15 Avrit 1901, DE 9 HEURES A MIDI. 


(Questions expressed in French must be answered in French.) ; 


I. Traduire :— 

Maitre Jacques.—Monsieur, puisque vous le voulez, je vous dirai fran- 
chement, qu’on se moque partout de vous, qu’on nous jette de tous cétés- 
eent brocards 4 votre sujet, et que l’on n’est point plus ravi que de vous te- 
nir aux chausses, et de faire sans cesse des contes de votre lésine, L’un dit 
que vous faites imprimer des almanachs particuliers ot vous faites doubler 
les quatre-temps vigiles, afin de profiter des jefines ot vous obligez votre 
monde; l’autre que vous avez toujours une querelle toute préte a faire 4 
vos valets dans le temps des ¢trennes, ou de leur sortie d’avee vous, pour 
vous trouver une raison de ne leur donner rien. Celui-la conte qu’une 
fois vous fites assigner le chat d’un de vos voisins, pour vous avoir mangé 
un reste d’un gigot de mouton; celui-ci, que l’on vous surprit, une nuit, 


en venant dérober vous-méme l’avoine de vos chevaux; et que votre 


? 
cocher, qui était celui d’avant moi, vous donna dans l’obscurité je ne sais 
eombien de coups de baton, dont vous ne vouldtes rien dire Enfin, voulez- 
yous que je vous dise? on ne saurait aller nulle part ot !’on ne vous 
entende accommoder de toutes piéces. Vous étes la fable et la risée de 
tout le monde, et jamais on ne parle de vous que sous les noms d’avare, 


de ladre, de ‘vilain et de fesse—mathieu, 
L? AVARE, 


II. Rendre en anglais les expressions idiomatiques et les proverbes sui- 
yants ¢ 


(a) On n’a que faire d’avoir peur de trop charger la complaisance> (0) 
Tout cousu de pisioles. (c) Qui se sent morveux qu’il se mouche. (d) I 
en passera par tout ce que vous en prescrirez. (e) Toutes ces galanteries 
qui sentent tant soit peu l’échelle. (/) II lui tarde de finir son ouvrage. 
(g) La chose est difficile, mais nous en viendrons a bout. (A) Le jeu n’en 
vaut pas la chandelle. (¢) A V’ceuvre on connait l’artisan. [7) Couper 
l"herbe sous les pieds de quelqu’un. 
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Ill. Traduire : 


On se cache, on tremble A environ ; 
Et cette alarme universelle 
Est ’ouvrage d’un moucheron. 
Un avorton de mouche & cents lieux le harcelle ; 
Tantét pique l’échine, et tantét le museau., 
TantOt entre au fond du naseau. 
La rage alors se trouve Ason faite montée. 
L’invisible ennemi triomphe, et rit de voir 
Qu’il n’est griffe ‘ni dent en la béte irritée, 
Qui de la mettre en sang ne fasse son devoir. 
Le malheureux lion se déchire lui-méme, 
Fait résonner sa queue A l’entour de ses flanes, 
Bat lair, qui n’en peut mais; et sa fureur extréme 
Le fatigue, ’abat : le voild sur les dents. 
L’insecte du combat se retire avec gloire. 


[V. Faire l’analyse d’un des caractéres suivants : 

Bernard, Valere, Harpagon. 

V. Raconter le dénofiment de 7’ Avare. 
VI. Traduire: Jmagination in John Bunyan. 

Bunyan is almost the only writer who ever gave tothe abstract the 
interest of the concrete. In the works of many celebrated authors men are 
mere personifications. We have not a jealous man, but jealousy; not a trai- 
tor, but perfidy ; nota patriot, but patriotism. The mind of Bunyan, on 
the contrary, was soimaginative that personifications, when he dealt with 
them, became men. A dialogue between two qualities in his dream has 
more dramatic effect than a dialogue between two human beings in most 
plays. MACAULAY. 


VU. Traduire (a livre ouvert :) 

My pretty little dog one day broke his leg. I consulted a friend of mine, 
& veterinary surgeon , who tended my pet so carefully thatin a few weeks 
he was on~ his legs again. Some time after, happening to meet my 
friend, | was not a little surprised to hear that my dog had ventured 
to call upon him. ‘“ One morning,” said the surgeon, “1 heard a seratch- 
ing at my door. Surprised to hear a patient announce himself in 
this strange fash'on, I opened the door. But whom should I see but your 
little dog 


6) 


dog—with a broken leg !” 


who began to lick my hand, and then introduced tome another 


VIII. When is an English present tense rendered by a French future and 
an English perfect by a French present ? Give examples. 


2 


IX. Translate :—What do you owe me? Ought younot to have paid ? 
I was to pay to-day and I ought to haye done so. You must have thought 
of it, 
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X. Form sentences showing the meaning of the following adjectives 
placed (a) before and ( b) ayler the noun :—seul, méme, nouvedu, mauvars, 


grand, noir, ancien, dernier. 


‘ 
XI, Put past participles for infinitives in the following :—Les livres 
que j’ai acheler sont venir. L’avez-vous faire relier ? Oui, je les al 


voir relier, Les hommes que j’ai voir relier étalent trés habiles. 


XIT. Distinguish between owz, sz, (yes); dans, en ; servir, 8eTvirT @, ser 


vir de; réusstr, succéder ; plus, davantag 


XIII. Raeontez Vhistoire de La derniére classe, ou celle de La mule 


du pape, (150 mois environ.) 


PREMIERE ANNEE. 


15 Avrit 1901—De 2 A 5 HEURES. 


I. Analyser le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. 

IJ. Décrire une course de taureaux d’aprés A. Dumas. 

(150 mots, ) 

[lf. Raconter wn des récits suivants: 

1. Jeux corinthiens (La lutte). 

2. La prise du bastion St. Gervais, (150 mots. ) 
1V. Raconter wn des contes suivants: 

1. Un cceur simple. 

2. La légende de St. Julien 1° Hospitalier. (250 mots. ) 

V. Traduire le passage suivant : 

Il s’avanca dans une avenue de grands arbres, formant avec leurs 
cimes comme un are de triomphe, 4 entrée d’une forét. Un che 
vreuil bondit hors d’un fourré, un daim parut dans un carrefour, un 
blaireau sortit d’un trou, un paon sur le gazon déploya sa queue ;— 
et quand il Jes eut tous occis, d’autres chevreuils se présentérent, d’au- 
tres daims, d’autres blaireaux, d’autres paons, et des merles, des geaiss 
des renards, une infinité de bétes, 4 chaque pas plus nombreuses: 
Elles tournaient autour de lui, tremblantes, mais Julien ne se fati- 
guait pas de tuer, tour 4 tour bandant son arbaléte, dégainant l’épee 
pointant du coutelas, et ne pensait & rien, n’avait souvenir de quol 
que ce fat. Il était en chasse dans un pays quelconque, depuis un 
temps indéterminé, et par le seul fait de sa propre existence tout s’ac- 
complissait avec la facilité que l’on éprouve dans les réves.. Un 
spectacle extraordinaire l’arréta. Des cerfs emplissaient un. vallon 
ayant la forme d’un cirque, et, tassés les uns prés des autres, ils 8e 
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rechauffaient avec leur haleine que l’on voyait fumer dans le 
' brouillar J. 


SO 


DEUXIEME ANNER. 
FRANCAIS, 
15 AVRIL 1901I—Dr 9 HeuREs & MIDI. 


(Priére de faire toutes les réponses en francais. ) 


I. (a) Traduire en Anglais : 


Vous n’étes que le gant, et mol, je suis la main. 
Si tu n’obéis pas, si tu n’es pas demain 

Chez toi, pour préparer ce qu’il faut que je fasse, 
Si tu dis un seul mot de lout ce qui sé passe, 

Si tes yeux, si ton geste en Jaissent rien percer, 
Celle pour qui tu crains, d’abord, pour eom mencer, 
Par ta folle aventure, en cent lieux répandue, 
Sera publiquement diffamée et perdue. 

Puis elle recevra, ceci n’a rien d’obscur, 

Sous cachet, un papier, que je garde en lieu sir, 
Ecrit, te souvient-il avec quelle écriture ? 

Signé, tu dois savoir de quelle signature ? 

Voici ce que ses veux y liront. 


(6) Donner le contexte de cet extrait et expliquer Jes allusions des 
mots en italiques, 

Il. (a) Faire connaitre le dénonement de Ruy Blas. 

(6) Indiquer quelques défauts et quelques qualités de ce drame. 

IIT. (1) Rendre en anglais ces expressions prises de La Question 
@ Argent: (a) Figurez-vous que je suis criblée de dettes. (6) Com- 
ment vous y Gles-vons prise pour vous endetter? (c) Ils en seraient 
pour leurs frais. (d) Nous savons bien 4 quoi nous en tevir sur Je ; 
monde. (e) Je vous meitrai au courant de ce que j’aurai fait pour . 
vos protégés. (/) En un mot, vous me flanquez a la porte. (g) Les 3 ' 
affaires, c’est bien simple, c’est l’argent des autres. . 

(2.) Qui prononce ces derniéres paroles? Faites connaitre ce ca- oh 
ractére. Heil 

IV. (a) Tracer briévement l’origine du théAtre en France, (6) et 
décrire les diverses associations qui s’y rattachérent. 

V. Développer cette proposition-ci: La poésie se développa sous 
trois formes principales: les romans, les chansons, et les contes ou 
fabliaux. 


16 . 
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VI. a Indiquer les caractéres du X Ve siécle, 6) et les princi- 
paux poétes et historiens qui y fleurirent. 

VII. Traiter de la vie et de l’ceuvre de Ronsard ou de Malherbe; 
et de Rabelais ou de Calvin. 


T'raduire en francais: 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. 
VII. 


ing his body, that in the courre of nature he might have attained, like 
his father, toa good old age. Yet he cannot be said to have fallen 
prematurely, whose work was done, nor ought he to be lamented, 
who died eo full of honours, and at the height of human fame. The 
most triumphant death is that of the martyr; the most awful that of 
the martyred patriot ; the most splendid that of the hero in the hour 
of victory, and if the chariots and the horses of fire had been vouch- 
safed for Nelson’s translation, he could have scarcely have departed 
in a brighter blaze of glory. He has left us, not indeed his mantle 
of inspiration, but a name and an example which are at this hour 
inspiring thousands of the youth of England—a name which is our 
pride, and an example whieh will continue to be our shiela and our 
strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the great and the wise con- 
tinue to live and to act after them. 


There was reason to suppose, from the appearances upon open- 


SouTHEY. 
IX. (a) A quelle occasion Athalie a-t-elle été écrite ? (b) Exposer 
le sujet, le n~ud et le dénouement de eette tragédie. 


DEUXIEME ANNEES. 
FRANCAIS. 
15 Avrit 1901. De2 a5 HEvREsS. 


Questions Vand VWI are for Affiliated Colleges only, to be taken 
instead of Questions II and IV. 
Answer the questions io French. 


I. Traduire. 

Ce poéte, il faut le dire, était plus singuliérement accoutrée que 
Veffigie de Mardi-Gras, quand on Ja méne briler au mercredi des 
Cendres, ou qu’un de ces mannequins qu’on suspend dans les vergers 
ou dans les vignes pour effrayer la gourmandise des oiseaux. Un 
feutre roussi par le soleil, lavé par la pluie, ceint d’un cordon de 
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graisse, accrété, en guise de plumet, d’une plume de coq rongée aux 
mites, plus comparable a une chasse 4 filtrer Wapothicaire qu’a une 
coiffure humaine, |ui descendait jusqu’au sourcil, le forcant a relever 
le nez pour voir, car les yeux Gtaient presque occultés sous ce bord 
flasque et crasseux. Son pourpoint, d’une étoffe et dune couleur 
indescriptibles paraissait de meilleur humeur que lui, car il riait par 
toutes les coutures. Ce vétement facétieux crevait de gaieté et aussi 
de vieillesse,ayant vécu plus d’années que Mathusalem. Une lisiére 
de drap de Frise lui servait de ceinture, et soutenait en guise d’épée 
un fleuret démoucheté, dont la pointe, comme un socde charrue, 
creusait le pavé derriére lui. Des grégues de satin jaune, qui jadis 
avaient déguisé les masques 4 queique entrée de ballet, s’engloutis- 
saient dans des bottes, l’une de pécheur aux huitres en cuir noir, l’autre 
a genouillére, en cuir blanc de Russie, celle-ci a pied plat, l’autre a 
pied tortu, ergotée d’un éperon, et que sa semelle feuilletée eit aban- 
donnée depuis longtemps sans le secours d’une ficelle faisant plu- 
sieurs tours sur le pied comme les bandelettes d’un cothurne antique, 


II. Décrire le caractére de Gil Blas en V’expliquant par ses aven- 
tures. (200 mots), 


III. Dites ce que vous savez de la premiére représentation d’Her- 
nani. (200 mots). 


IV. Dans Gil Blas, Lesage décrit les mceurs de son temps sous 
des déguisements espagnols. Dans le Capitaine Fracasse, Gautier 
peint des scénes du XY VIJe siécle en leur rendant la couleur locale la 
plus exacte. Laquelle de ces deux cuvres préférez-vous, et pour 
quelles raisons. Jugez la différence dans la maniére de raconter de 
chaque auteur et appréciez Jeur style. (200 mots). 


For Affiliated Colleges only. 


V. Raconter la vie du baron de Sigognac. 
(200 mots), 


VI, Raconter une course de taureaux d’aprés Militona. 
(200 mots). 
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TROISIEME ANNEE, 


FRANOAIS. 


VeNpreED!I, 12 Avrip:—De 2 A 9 HEevurREs. 


: N.B.—Priere de répondre en francais. 


I. Ecrire l’analyse du Cid. Donner une analyse critique du caractere de 
Chimeéne, et juger sa conduite envers Rodrigue ; comparer cette heroine 
avec la Juliette de Shakespeare sous le rapport de la lutte de la passion 
avec le devoir. Les exigences de la tragedie gont-elles satisfaites dans le 
Cid? Y a-t-il unité de lieu, de temps et d’action dans cette piéce ? Quelle 
est votre opinion sur le langage de Rodrigue et de Chiméne,eten parti- 
culier sur les stances de Rodrigue ? Comparer Rodrigue au héros du drame 
romantigue, avec Hernani par exemple. Juger le caractére du roi, de ]’in- 
fante. Qu’est.ce que vous pensez de la solution de la piéce, et surtout do 
malentendu qui l’améne? Comment se fait-il que Chiméne consente a 
épouser l'homme qui a tue son pére, dés le lendemain du meurtre ? Diseu- 
ter Pidée fondamentale du Cid an point de vue du devoir. 


II. Faire analyse @’Athalie. Discuter Jes caractéres d’Athalie et de 


Mathan. 


III. Donner Vanalyse du Misanthrope. Etudier le caractére d’Alceste, 
sa haine de-I’humanité. Pourquoi cetre haine? A qui en vent-il ? Une 
pareille haine peut-elle étre justifiée ? De qui rit-on dans la piéce? Est-ce 
qu’ Alceste présente des ridicules ? Rousseau a-t-il raison, Jorsqu’il main- 
tient que la piece est immorale ? Comparez Alceste avec Philinte. 

(Répondre & wne des deux questions suivantes.) 


IV. 1. Faire analyse de l’Avare, et décrire le caractére d’Harpagon. 
2. Faire l’analyse du Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


V. (Répondre & une des deux questions suivantes.) 
1. Faire banalyse des Semmes savantes. Comparer cette piece avec 


ies Précieuses ridicules. 


9 Décrire le caractére de Tartuffe. Est-ce que Moliére attaque la 
religion dans Tartuffe ? 


VI. VIntrigue dans le thédtre de Moliére, et & ce propos, ses dé- 
notiments. et la part de la farce dans ses viéces. Rapport des situations 
avec les caractéres dans Molizre. Enumeérer les (ypes qui se rencontrent 

\ dans e thédtre de Moliére. 
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TROISIEME ET QUATRIEME ANNES. 
FRANCAIS. 
Mercrepi, LE 17 Avrin:—De 9 HeuRES A MIDI. 
A. 


N.B.—(Priere de répondre en frangais et de se servir dun cahier 
séparé pour chacune des sections A et Bb.) 
& 
I. Chansons de geste: 
(1) La versification. 
(2) Le jongleur. 
‘3) Classifier les chansons de ’épopée nationale. 


(4) Faire une analyse du Roland. 
II. La contribution du Midi a ’ épopée courtoise, La voie de transmission. 


IIT. (1) Enumérer les ceuvres de Chrétien. 


(2) Les auteurs lyriques du 1lde siécle. 
IV. La seconde partie du Roman de la Rose, 
V. La vie et l’ceuvre de Villehardouin ou de Joinville, 


VI. Les moralités. 


I, Traduire en anglais : 
‘\1) Depuis tantét six mois que la cause est pendante, 
Nous yoici comme au premier jour. 
Pendant cela le miel se gate. 
[1 est temps désormais que le juge se hate: 
N’a-t-il point assez léché lVours ? 
(2) Le malheureux lion se déchire lui-méme, 
Fait résonner sa queue A l’entour de ses flanges, 
Bat lair, qui n’en peut mais; et sa fureur extréme 
Le fatigue, l’abat; le voil& sur les dents. 
L’insecte du combat se retire avec gloire. 

(3) Le bon sire le souffre, et se tient toujours coi. 
Jupin en a bientét la cervelle rompue : 
Donnez-nous, dit ce peuple, un roi quise remue ! 
Le monarque des dieux leur envoie une grue, 

Qui les croque, qui les tue, 

Qui les gobe A son plaisir ; 

Et grenouilles de se plaindre, 
Et Jupin de leur dire: 


ee 
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(4) Il prophétisait vrai; notre maitre Mitis, 
Pour Ja seconde fois les trompe et les affine, 
Blanchit sa robe et s’enfarine ; 
Ht, de la sorte déguisé, 
Se niche et se blottit dans une huche ouverte 
Ce fut X lui bien avisé: 
La gent trotte-menu s’en vient chercher sa perte. 
Un rat, sans plus, sabstient d’aller flairer autour: 
C’était un vieux routier, 11 savait plus d’un tour; 
Méme il avait perdu sa queue \ la bataille. 


Ce bloc enfariné ne me dit rien qui vaille. 


LI. (1) Déerire les principaux caractéres de la littérature francaise au 
XIXe siecle. 

(2) “La littérature d’un peuple est ’expression de son état social :” 
Montrer que cette proposition s’applique bien a la littérature du Premier 
Empire. 

III. (a) Origine, (6) caractére, (C) qualité, (d) et défauts de |’ école roman- 
tique. 


[V. (a) Noter brievement la vie et l’oeuvre de Georg Sand, de Francots 
Ponsard et de Leconte de Lisle. (b) A quelle école chacun de ces éeri- 


vains se rattache-t-il ? Caractériser ces écoles. 


V. Traduire en frangais: 

On the western side, a little wood alone fringed the sky with a reddish 
brown band. In the middle, a road—the road from Chateaudun to Orleans 
—ofa chalky whiteness, went straight away for four leagues, unfolding @ 
geometrical file of telegraph poles. And nothing else, except three or four 
wooden mills, on their timber foot, with motionless wings. Some villages 
made stone islets, a distant steeple emerged from a slight depression without 
the church being visible, in the gentle undulations of this land of wheats 
But John turned around and started back from north to south, with his 
regular swidg, his left hand holding the seed-bag, his right whipping the air 
with an uninterrupted stream of seed. 

ne 


FRANCAIS, HO NNEURS. 
Lr 12 AVRIL. 
SUR L°IDEE DU PROGRES AU DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE. 


Voltaire.—Ses idées: sur la religion, la philosophie, le gouverne- 
ment. Ce qu’il a appris en Angleterre. Voltaire historien; ses ceu- 
yyes historiques principales. 

Voltaire et l’intolérance en religion. L’influence de Voltaire.— 
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Qu'est-ce que le vollairianisme? Et existe-t-il encore? Le tempera 
ment et le caractére de Voltaire. 


Diderot.—Ses idées. Influence de Diderot sur la litt@rature du 
dix neuvieime siecle. 


Rousseau.—-Sa vie. Sa critique de la société. Le rapport de sa 
vie avec cette crit que. Les rapports de la vie et de l’éducation de 
Jean Jacjues avec son ceuvre. La doctrine de Rousseau. Quelles 
sont les idées d’Emile, du Contrat Social, de la Nouvelle Héloise? 
Comparer Rousseau 4 Voltaire et & Diderot an point de vue de la 
religion. L’intiuence de Roussean. Le carac‘ére littéraire de son 


ceuvre. Rousseau et le roniantisioe. 


Influence de la Révoluticn sur Ja littérature: sur la société polie ; 
sur le journalisme; influence de celui-ci sur la société et sur la litté- 
Tature; influence de la Révolution sur eloquence politique; et a ce 
propos, l’éloquence, en général, au dix-septiéme et au dix-huitiém 
siécles. Ls principaux orateurs de la Révolution. Mirabeau. 


Madame de Stril.—Caractére et esprit de Mme de Staél. La 
politiqne et Ja religionde Mme de Staél. Les idées littéraires de 
Mme de Staél: la Littérature et ?Allemagne. In fluence de Mme 
de Staél sur la littérature. Ses romans. 


Chateaubriand.—Sa vie, son caractére, son esprit. Le Génie du 
Christianisme. L’état des esprits dans la société a apparition du 
Génie, et influence de cette ceuvre sur la société et sn la littérature. 
Cette influence était-elle permanente ? » Atala, René, les Martyrs, 
PItinéraire. Chateaubriand comme paysagiste. Chateaubriand et 
le romantisme. 


Les polémistes de l’épcque romantique: Joseph de Maistre, Paul- 
Louis Courier, Lamennais, Proudhon. 


Définition du Romantisme. Origines et influences déterminantes. 
Le Cénacle. La Préface de Cromwell. La poésie romantique. Ré- 
forme de la langue et du vers. 


Béranger.—Caractére des Caansons. Classification des Chansons. 
Le réle politique de Béranger. Béranger comme homme. 


Lamartine.—Ses ceuvres poétiques. Lamartine comme historien, 
Lamartine orateur; son réle dans la révolution de 1848. 
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FRANCAIS, HONNEURS. 
LE 13 AVRIL. 

Victor Hugo, poite; ses principaux recueils; son génie poétique 5 
Hugo, romancier ; tracer l'idée maitresse de Votre-Dame et des Miséra- 
bles. le thédtre de Victor Hugo: Hi rnani, Ruy Blas; et & ce propos, 
sur le théatre romantique; comparer ce thédtre avec le theatre classique ; 
comparer Hernani avec le Crd. 

Ecrire sur la poésie et les comédies de Musset ; Gautier, l’art pour 
art. 

Caractéres généraux du roman de George Sand ; de Balzac ; de Sten- 
dhal ; de Mérimée. Analyser la Mare au Diable, la Petite Fadette, Hu: 
génie Gran let, le Curé le Tours, Pierrette, Colomba, Carmen, Mateo 
Falcone. 

Quelle est la maniére de traiter l'histoire de Guizot, de Tocqueville- 
de Thierry, de Michelet, de Fustel de Coulanges ? Nommer les ceuyres 
principales de ces écrivains; exposer leurs idées. La théorie de la race 
dans Thierry. L’influence de l’'idée démocratique sur l’ceuvre de Michelet, 


La méthode critique de Sainte-Beuve , de Taine. Expliquer et juger 
les trois facteurs déterminants de la littérature selon Taine. Nommer les 
ceuvres principales de ces auteurs. Parler en détail sur Sainte-Beuve. 


Qu’est-ce que c’est que le naturalisme ? 


La poésie parnassienne: Théodore de Banville ; Beaudelaire ; Leconte 
de Lisle ; Sully Prudhomme. 


La Comédie réaliste : Augier; Dumas, 


Le roman naturaliste: Flaubert ; Zola ; Daudet; Maupassant. Du 


milieu dans Balzac et dans Zola. Analyse de Juck, d’un Réve. 


Renan: Son ceuvre. Comparer Renan sous le rapport de l’influence 
sur la religion, avec Voltaire et Chateaubriand. 


QUATRIEME ANNEE. 
FRANCAIS. 
HONNEURS. 
Lunp1, 15 Avrit, 1901. 


l. (a) Définir VPoraison funébre; (b) retracer son histoire; (¢) 
montrer les différences profondes qui séparent l’oraison funébre telle 


— 
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que l’ont faite les péres de l’Eglise et Bossuet celle des anciens; 
donner une explication de ces différences, 


2. Donner un plan détaillé de loruison funébre de Bossuet sur 
Henriette-Marie de France et montrer comment les faits refutent le 
jugement de cet orateur sur le protestantisme. 

3. Résumé et appréciation dela Lettre a l' Académie frangaise par 
Fénelon. 

4, (a) Quelle fut l’oceasion des Provinciales ? (b) Quel en était 
Pobjet? (c). De quoi traite la 14e Provineiale, et comment Pascal y 
réfute-t-il les vues des Jésuites ? 

9, (a) Court apercu dé la carriére de La Bruyére ; (6) son ceuvre; 
(c) sa méthode et son style. 


6. La vie et l’ceuvre de Florian ou de Lesage. 


1. Faire connaitre le cardinal de Retz comme homme Wéglise, 
homme politique et écrivain. 


8. (a) Montrer par plusieurs faits et citations que Voltaire a dé- 
precié le Canada. (0) Kixpliquer cette dépréciation et la flétrir 
comme elle le mérite. 





FRACAIS, HONNECRS. 
VenrepDi, 19 Aprit, 1901:—De 9 Heures a Mini 


I. Les Bestiaires, ou les Lapidaires. 
II. (1) Le drame d’Apam (XIIe siécle) ow le Saint-Nicolas de 
Jean Bodel. 
(2) Les Puys, confréries poétiques, ete. 
(3) La mise en scéne des mysteres. 
(4) Les caractéres essentiels de la moralité. 
(5) Les Enfants sans souci. 
III. Traduire en francais mo lerne certains passages choisis dans : 
(lL) La vie de Saint Alexis. 
(2) Yvain, 
(3) Le Boman de Renard. 


-et (& livre ouvert) dans 


(4) Le Voyage de Charlemagne, ete. 
(5) Philippe de Thaon. 
(6) Villehardouin. 
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FRANCAIS, HONNEURS. 
SAMEDr, 20 Avrit 1901:—De 9 Heures a Mipt. 


I, (1) La faiblesse de la caractéristique ou le rdle du traitre dans l’epo- 
pée francaise. 
2) Les transformations de la figure de Charlemagne dans l’épopée 
Ou 
Le cycle de Guillaume. 
(3) Voyage dé Charlemagne hi rusalem et a Constantinople. 
(4) Appreécier l’ceuvre et le style de Léon Gautier. 


Il. (1) Apprécier ia valeur historique et documentaire de l’épopée antique. 
(2) L’épisode de Troilus et Briseida. 
Il. (1) L’épopée courtoise & l’étranger, 
(2) Faire l’analyse (a) du Lancelot de Chrétien, (6) d’un lai quelcon- 
que de Marie de France. 


TY. L’amour dans la poésie lyrique courtoise. 


V. (1) Le lai ad’ Aristote 
ou 
La théorie orientaliste de l’origine etde la transmission des contes 
populaires (fabliaux). 
(2) Romulus, Avianus et les Ysopets 
OU 


L’élément didactique dans les fables, 
3) La branche du jugement dans le Roman de Renard. 
VI. (1) Caractériser la littérature bourgeoise au moyen Age. 


(2) La femme innocente et persécutée dans les différents genres de la 
littérature du moyen Age. 
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GERMAN (Beginners Class). 
7 mJ ” , 2 ny . a a ’ 
Tuespay, Aprit 16r1 :—Morwnine, 9 ro 12. 
ry? 
l. Translate :— 

(1) Am Hofe war aber bald von nichts anderm melir die Kede, 
als von den ungeziihlten § hatzen der jungen KoOniein., und viele 
frieben den K6énig, sich dieselben in der Niihe zu betrachten [hm 
War es nicht um die Schitze zu thun; er dachte nur daran,. sein 
Junges Weib wieder i ‘hein zu sehen, und meinte, wenn er ihr die 
ee ; ’ ‘ SU tae y 
Sachen noite, aie sie besessen, so werde sie frohlich werden. 

(0) Das Schlimmste war der Durst. Da der Berg noch unbe- 
waldet war, so konnte es auch keine Quellen geben, und jeder Krug 

y ah ee ’ 

Wasser, qe; “ats aem i 1 Genolt Wurae, KOSsTetTe eCelnem oduer 
meébrern das Leben. In dieser croszen Not vingen.die Ftirsten zu 
Bate o} bn SS a ee . 1, UR ea hear eee ee 
WALT, OD S) MmCiub C1\NCD AAUSTall Macnen wollten una Kamptfend ZU 
Y 

Grun if genen. 

(c) Da ging sie zum. Fiirsten, ihrem Gemahl, und zu. ihren 

Bande: 14 Wie BOK site, y 
Indern, naum Absehied und saxte, sie werde bald wiederkommen. 
1" . , .y : . soe ? " 1 
Sie wiss » WO Zu suchen, um alle von der Qual zu erlésen. . Sie that 
80 heiler und so sicher, daez alle Vertrauen und Hoffnung gewannen ; 


denn sie verschwieg tunen, dasz sie nicht einma! WUSZLE@, Was sie 
Suchen solie. 

(d) Hines Tages konnte ich nicht umbin, inm scherzend meine 1 a) 
Verwunderung dariiber auszusprechen, dasz er eine Sache, von der 
die Mehrzah| der Menschen SO wenig Aufhebens ZU machen pi es 
mit solcher Ernsthafiigkeit behandle. ir hérte mich rahig an, blieb 
ganz ernst und nickte anfanglich nur schweigend vor sich hin, wie a 
er Zu thun pflegte, wenn ein Gedanke, eine Erinnerung ihn beschif> 
tigte. 

(¢) Die Wohnung war viel geriumiger, als ein Einzelner sie fiir 
sich braucht, und die Wiszbegier der Nachbarn, welche die Gestalt Rs 
des schwarzen Hauptmanns emsig, wie’ ein Bienenschwarm die 
Blume, umkreiste, hatte denn bald herausbekommen, dasz er ein 
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Mann mit Frau und Kindern war und dasz er seine Familie nach- 
kommen lassen wiirde, sobald er sich am Orte eingerichtet hatte. 


2. Give the remaining principal parts of :—trieben, besessen, 


gewannen, verschwieg, nahm. 


3. Compare gut, bald, gern, and distinguish between am hichsten, 
aufs hichste, hichst, hichstens. Form sentences to illustrate. 


4. Give three conj. which require normal order, three which 
require inversion, three which require transposition. 


5. Form noun derivatives (a) monosyllabic, (0) with suffixes from 
binden, graben, sprechen, reiten, ziehen. 


. 6. Translate:—I should be able to answer, were I asked to- 
morrow, but I should not have been able to answer yesterday, had | 
been asked. 


7, Lranslate into German :— 

(a) At last they saw a light (dag Lidt) not far off (veg), and they 
soon came toa large house. After they had knocked (flopfen) at the 
door, an elderly (iltlic)) woman opened it. The children told her that 
they had Jost their way (to lose one’s way, fic) verlaufen) and were very 
tired and hungry. But, as soon as she had heard their story (bie 
Gefchichte), she advised them to go away as fast as they could, as her 
husband would soon come home, and be would surely (ficherlic)) kill 
(toten) them. 

(b) An ass (Gfel) met (begeguen) a hungry (hungrig) wolf. * Have 
merey (Erbarmen) on (mit) me,”’ said the trembling (itternd) animal ; 
“Tam a poor, sick beast; look what a great thorn (der Dorn) I have 
run (treten) into my foot.” <* Really (twirflicd), you grieve (leid thun) 
me,” answered the wolf; “I think I shall have to deliver (befreien) 
you from your misery (das Clend).” And with these words he tore 
the ass to pieces. 


Translate (at sight) :-— 


Erjt gegen Mitternacht crreichten wir unfere Wobhnung. Der 
Diener evivartete uns an der Treppe. 

wie gut war e8, Dap Sie gefchict haben!” fagte er gum Prur 
zen, indem er uns lencdhtete.—, Cine Nachricht, die der Baron uns 
gleich) nachber bradte, hatte uns fonjt wegen Shrer in die gropte 
Wrgit qejebt.” 
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pOe(dhidt hatte ich ? Wann? Sch weifk nichts davon.” 

yoieien Abend nach act Ubr. Sie lieben uns fagen, dab tvir 
ganz auper Corgen fein Dditrften, wenn Sie heute fpater nach 
Haufe famen.” 

Hier jah der Prinz mid) an. {Haben Sie vielleicht ohne mein 
Mijffen dieje Vorjicht gebraucht 2” 

Se) wupte bon gar nichts. 


gS8 muf doch wohl fo fein,” fagte dev Diener, , deni bier ijt in. 


Sht Ubr, die Sie zur Sicherheit mitichicten.” Der Pring quite 


nach der Ubrtajche Die Ubr war wirflich fort, und er erfannte 


[ne filr Die feinige. 


GERMAN—( Beginners’ Class). 
Turespay, APRIL 16TH, AFTERNOON :—2 TO &. 
l. Translate :— 
(a) Erst klingt es milde, tief und voll, 

Gleich dem Gesang der Nachtigall, 
Dann wie des Waldstroms laut Geroll; 
Zuletzt erdréhnt wie Donnerhall 

Das herrliche Glick von Edenhall. 


‘¢ Zum Herte nimmt ein kiihn Geschlecht 

Sich den zerbrechlichen Krystall ; 

Er danert linger schon, als recht, 

Stoszt an! mit diesem kraftigen Prall 
Versuch’ ich das Gliick von Edénhall.’’ 


Und als das Trinkglas gellend springt, 
Springt das GewGlb’ mit jihem Knall, 
Und aus dem Risz die Flamme dringt ; 
Die Giaste sind zerstoben all’ 
Mit dem brechenden Gliicke von Edenhall. 


Write the principal parts of :—brechenden, zerstoben, stoszt, 
klingt. 


(6) Still, mein Liebchen, das ist ein finsteres Geheimnis. Nuf 
wenige lebende Menschen wissen darum; und wenn die Vogel aur 
den Binmen von Rosenau einander davon erzihlen, so behandeln sie 
die Geschichte als eine dunkle Sage ihrer Vorfahren, sie singen dann 
eise und klagend, und ihre Federn striiuben sich vor Ehrfurcht. 


5 ee ee 
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Mit Shnew tritt meine lange, qliteéliche Kindergzeit nie wieder vor 
Die Mugen : Alles, was fie von Freunde und Sdhmerz gebracH, 
Fithle ich fo lebhaft wieder, als tare ich noch der Knabe, dev eine 
fiir Sie in den Wald ging und Vogel fing. Und doch ift die fao- 
ne Gejtalt, welche idk) vor mir fehe, von der Bugendfreundint jo 
verichieden, Dab ich merfe, eS iit nur ein Holder Traum, den ie 
traume. Sbhre Wugen glangen fo Freundlich mie fonjt, aber id} Habe 


faum noch das Mecht, an alte Sraume zu Denker. 


2. Translate into German :— 


(a) The boys have been rowing and fishing the whole day, and 
at half past six o’clock this evening they had caught nothing but 
half a dozen small fish. (b) Where were they? By the shore at 
the end of the Jake. Well, they might have known there were no 
fish there. (c) If they had told me what they wanted to do, I should 
have advised them to go along the river which flows into the lake 
from the south, and they would surely have found many large ones 
in the deep holes opposite the forest. (d) When do you think they 
will come home? I do not know; but I know those boys; they will 
not think of it till they are very hungry, or till it has got so dark 
that one cannot see one’s hand two feet from one’s face. (e) But are 
you not afraid something might happen to them in the darkness? 
The moon will not rise till a quarter to ten. (f) Listen! Did you 
hear a knock at the door? Yes; it is they. I recognize their voices. 


3. Translate (at sight) :-— 


(a) Ojfar war jebhr erfrent, feinen Freund wieder yu feber 


wun mupt Ou mir recht viel pon Dir erzabhlen ; id) weip ja gat 


nicht, wo Du diefe lange Zeit gewejen bijt.” , Es wird ettwa fiinf 
Sabre fein,” ‘fagte Rudolf, ,dap ic) die Schule verliep. Du 
bliebjt noch, weil Qu jpater. auf die Univerjitat gehen folltelt. 
Mein Vater wiinfehte, ic) follte Kaufmann werden, wie er felbit. 
Aber das gefiel mir nidt. Er erlaubte mir gunddft, einen 
Onfel in Cin auf einige Woden gu bejuchen. ls ich dew 
Mein hinabfuhr, tuurde id auf dem Boote mit einent junger 
Mann befannt; der ergahlte mir fo viel von feinen SGeeret- 
fen, dap id) mich bald entfchlop, Dienft anf einent Seefdhiff 3u 


Michen, um die Welt zu fehen- So bin ich in Wmerica, YAujtralien 
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und China getwejen, und fomme eben erjt it meine Seimat 
* » u 
zurich. ” 


(5) Sa, die Lente fagen fo! Aber es fommiet nicht Wiles ans 
Vidht der Sonne! Ich felbjt WeiB von einem Fall gu ergzahlen, von 
einem fchrecflichen Mord, der vor etwwa dritthal Sabhren gejchehen, 
ohne dag feither auch nur eine Spur des Morders entdeckt worden 
ware.” Ci was!” rief Sersfeld drgerlidy aus, dean ihm tvar, 
alg fpielte ein fpottifehes Lacheln um dic Vippen des Sdhreibers, , 
it noch nicht aller Tage Abend! Und fann nicht eine Stunde 
entdecfen, twas jabrelang verjdwiegen blich 2? Erreichen auch die 
Menfehen den Schuldigen nicht, fo weip ibn dod) Gott 3u finden. 
Uber labt uns doch die Gefchichte horen 1” 

FIRST YEAR. 
GERMAN. 


Turspay, Aprit 16rH:—Morwnina, 9 ro 12. 


a3) 





I. Translate into English :— 


(1) Oberfjt. Das ftellt fic) nicht fo nact dav: ich will Carriere machen, 
oder : ich will ein gefeierter Maun werden. Das geht feiner gu. Da fom: 
men die guter Freunde und fagen: Es iit Pflicht gegen die gute Gace, daf 
Ou — es ijt ein Verbrecen gegen dein Vaterland, wenn du nicht — dir ift es 
ein Opfer, aber wir fordern es + Und fo wird der Citelfeit ein Hiibfder 
Mantelumgehangen und der Wabhleandidat fpringt Dervor, natiirlid) aug 
reinem Patriotismus. ehrt einen alten Soldaten nicht die Welt fennen. 
Wir, liebe Adelheid, figen tubhig und lachen iiber dieje Schwidjen. 


(2) Mein volliger Ernft. Warum foll ich) mich Shnen anders zeigen, als 
id) bin? Mir Seitungsjdreiber fiittern unjern Geist mit Vagesnenigfeiten, 
wir miuiffen alle Geridte, weldhe Satan fiir die Menfden fodt, in den aller 
Heinften Biffen durchfoften, darum miiffen Sie uns {don etwas zu Gute 
balten. Der tig iche Merger iiber das Verfehlte und Sdhlecjte, die ewigen 
Heinen Wufregungen iiber alles Mogliche, das arbeitet in dem Menjdjen. 
Sm Anfange ballt man die Saujt, pater gewohnut man fic) dariiber 31 fpot- 
ten. Wer immer fiir den Tag arbeiter, ijt es bet dem nicht and naturlich, 
dap crin den Sag hincin ebt? 

(Die Fournaliften), 

(3) Nicht der eigne Nugken 

Regiert Cud, Cud regiert allein der Vorteil 
Des Souveraings, des Landes. Eben darum 
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Miztraut Euch, edier Lord, dah nicht der Mugen 

| Des Staats Cuch al8 Gerechtigfeit erjeheiite. 
Nicht sveifl’ ich dran, es fiken neben Cuch 
Nock edle Manner unter meinen Midteriu. 
Doch fie find Proteftanten, Ciferer 
Fir Englands Wohl, und jprechen iiber mid, 

9 Die Konigin von Sehottland, die Papijtin! 

Gs fann der Britte gegen den Shotten nicht 
Gerecht fein, ift cin uralt Wort — Drum it 
SerEdmmlich jeit der Vater grauen Bett, 
Dap vor Gerict fein Britte gegen den Schotten, 
Kein Schotte gegen jenen Zeugen dary. 


(4) Dein Name, Konigin, unter dtejer Schrift 


SS 

| Cuticheidet alles, totet, ift ein Strahl 
Hes Donners, der gefliigelt trifft— Dies Blatt 
Pejfiehlt den Kommiffarien, dem Sherif, 
Nad Fotheringhayjhlop fich fteh’nden Bupes 
Bur Konigin-bou Sehottland ju verfigen, 
Den Tod ihr anjzuflindigen, und fdnell, 
Sobald der Morgen tagt, ihn au vollziehn. 
Hier ijt Fein Wufjehub! Bene hat gelebt, 
Wenn ic) dies Blatt aus meinen Handen gebe. 


(5) Wie hinterliftig treulos 
Erjcheint mein Rat, mein ungliuckfeliges 
Kemiihn, nach Fotheringhay fie gu fuhren! 
Graujam verfpottet fieht fie fich bon mir, 

Wn dieberhabte Feindin fich verraten ! 
©, uimmer, nimmer fann fie das berzethn ! 

Vorherbedacdt wird alles nun erjdeinen, 

‘Wud dteje bittre Wendung des Gejprachs, 

Der Geguerin Triumph und Hobhngeladter, 

Sa, jelbjt die Morderhand, die blutig, ferectlic, 

Cin unerwartet ungeheures Sechictjal, 

Dagwifden fam, werd? ic) bewaffnet haben! 

Nicht Rettung jel’ ic), nirgends! 

(Maria Stuart.) 


(6) Als nun das Normannenheer im Sturme schritt, 
Der edle Taillefer vor den Herzag ritt, 
,,Manch Jihrlein bab’ ich gesungen und Feuer geschiirt 
Manch Jahrlein gesungen und Schwert und Lanze gefiihrt. 
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»,Und hab’ ich euch gedient und gesungen zu Dank, 
Zuerst als ein Knecht und dann als ein Ritter frank, 
So lasst mich das entgelten am heutigen Tag, 
Vergonnet mir auf die Feinde den ersten Schlag.’’ 


Uhland. 


%. (a) Ich setzte mich auf einen Stuhl und hob das Kind auf 
meinen Schosz ; ich nahm seine beiden kleinen, eiskalten Hande in 
meine Hand un lehnte sein von Thriinen iiberflutetes Gesicht an meine 
Brust; und so sasz ich mit ibm in dem dimmernden Raume lange, 
lange Zeit, und die Stille um uns her ward nur von dem Schlucken 
und Schluchzen des Knaben unterbrochen, welches allmihlich jeiser 
zu werden und zu verhallen begann. Ich sprach kein Wort, ich 
driickte die gebrechliche kleine Gestalt an mich, und so leicht jhr 
Gewicht auf meinen Knien rubte, so hatte ich doch ein Gefuhl, als 
hielte ich die ganze unermeszliche Last des menschlichen Jammers 
und Leides, verkérpert in diesem Kinde, auf meinem Schosze. 

(Der Letzte), 


II. In Extract I (5) give the prineipal parts of all strong verbs; 
inI (6) comment on the position of the verbs in lines Pie a ay a 
state the general principles suggested by the compound substantives 
and compound verbs in I (2) 


17 
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FIRST YEAR GERMAN. 
Turespay, Apri 16rH—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


I. Translate into English (at sight) : — 


Karl, Sirug 
eS Wlutes it aefloffen und verqebers ! 

Hes Himmmels fchwere Sand it gegen much, 
Sejdhlagen wird mein Seer in allen Schlachten, 
Wein Parlament verwirft mich, meine Hauptitadt, 
Wein Solf nimmet meinen Seguer jauchzend au, 
Die mir die Nachiten find am Blut, verlaifer, 
Bervaten mich — dte cigne Mutter nahee 

Die fremde Feindesbrut an ihren Briften, 

— Wir tvollen jenfeits der Loire ung ziehn 

Und der geivalt’gen Sand des Himmels tweichen, 
Her mit Dem Engellander ift. 

Sorel. Das wolle Gott nicht, Dap wir, an ung felbft 
Verziweifelnd, diejem Reid) den Riten wenden | 
Dies Wort fam nicht ars deiner tapfern Bruft. 
Der Mutter unnatiirlich robe That 
Dat meines Kinigs Heldenherz qebrocden ! 

Ou wirft dich wieder finder, mannlicg fajfent, 
Wit edelm Mut dem Sehieial Iwiderjtehen, 
Das grimmig div entgegen fimpit. 


Z 


II. Translate into German (at sight) :— 

(D Sir, I must beg you to consider my expressions less amus- 
ing. I donot know Mr. Piepeubrink, but I have the pleasure 
of knowing his wine, and so I repeat the assertion that Mr, 
P. has better wine in his cellar than this. Why do you con- 
sider that ridiculous, You don’t know Mr, P.’s wine and 
have no right to express an Opinion. 


(2 When I was calling on a friend of mine yesterday, ner 
daughter came into the room looking so pleased and happy that 
I asked her what had happened. She said: ‘Last Christ 
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mas Grandma gave me a beautiful brooch. I was, of course, 
delichted and took good care of it. But yesterday morning, 
When I went to church with mother, I wore it, and when we 
came home it was gone. I was not sure where L had lost it, 
whether on the street or in the church. I had also been walking 
about in the garden before church began. (Horning.) 


ILL, Translate into German -— 
(1) Well, [ hopeit will please you here, but the town is 
really not interesting. 


(2) There was a crowd of people singing and playing in front 
of Dr. Smith’s house. As you know, this famous traveller has 
been in Asia and has seen a great many strange people and 
Strange customs. He has just got back. 


(3) It is reported that a burglar onee eame to the house of 
the famous savant Moliéres, who was in the habit of retiring 
early, When the burglar entered the bedroom, he fownd the 
learned man studying in bed, as he very often did when tired. 


(4) My uncle received me in a most cordial fashion. He is 
oue of the richest men here and has the finest house in town, but 
Iam democratic, you know, and like best to live very quietly 
and simply, the simpler the better. 


(5) My friend had been elected president of the society, and 
every day at ten in the forenoon and four in the afternoon he 
had been obliged to leave his study and hasten to town. 


(6) This young hero went into the war as a captain and re- 
turned as acelebrated general, having behaved himself with great 
courage in battle, and much dignity in the ordinary events of 
the camp life. Some say it was the thought of wife and child 
that drove him to attempt such daring deeds, 

IV. Write a German letter toa friend from whom a visit is 
expected, telling what is going to take place, inquiring about 
the health of friends, etc., ete. (about 75 words). 
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SECOND YEAR GERMAN 
Saturpay, ApRit 20TH:—MORNING, 9 To 12. 
I. Translate (at sight :)— 


(1) Ullenhalen gegenmwartig, wo der Ramps am blutigften twat, fdjer 
dr Koig fein Leben fiir nists gu acten. Mie geigten fic) fein Geift und 
seine gropen Fahigfeiten in einem fo glangenden, Lidhfe, wie in diefer Nad. 
Die, anftatt feinen Muha zu fdwadhen, ihr vielmehr auperordentlid erhob tet 
Nicht der Konig, Der mitten im Sehlachtgetiimmel alle Regierungsgejdafte 
besorgt und feine Staaten, fo wie im Srieden, durch cigene Berorduuuugen 
beherridt; der iu gefahrvollen Stunden die Flote fprelt wud qleid) Darauf de 
ticfdurcdadhteften Befebhleerteilt,; der am Lage einer eutideidenden Salad 

frangofiche Berje macht, Gejese eutivirff uno Reduuugeu durdhfieht; nid): 
diaver auperordentlide Manu ift dem Mhilofophen, oem Gejdsichtsforder, 
demt Denker fo verehrungswiirdig, als oer vei Hodjfird) tierfallene, gesdla- 
gene aver dod) nidt befiegte Konig, Der feine feplafender Krieger suammen, 
rafft, fig einem tapfereu mud weit ftarferen eiude entegegcuftellt, det in 
Diefem ercreflicjen Wugenblic feinen Kujenfrenud falleu fieht, alle jetne- 
vornehmitu Feldherren verliert und nun, fic) gang allein uberlaffen, dura) 
Die Kraft feines Gieftes dte sivectmapigitert Masregelu ergreift, oas Chaos 
Feines Seeres mitten unter Biut und Pod grt Harmonie wumfdofft, funy 
Stunden lang fampft und fic) mit groper Orvduung suri cigielt. Gin folder 
Fiirft erzwingt die Berwunoderung aller Nationen und ally Seiten. 


(2) Eine Unswanderinug deutider Herren und Arbeiter hat in eta hurr 
sert Sahren ein weites Laindergebiet mit vielen HSunderten deutder Stadte 
und Tausenden deutcher Dorfer befest und gum gropen Teil feft an Deut: 
idland gefettet. Saft der gange Oftlidje Teil des preupif den Staates liegt 
auf dem Boden der Koloniation oes dreizehuten Sahrhunderts. 

Mir vermdgen nidt mehr nachguiveien, tie vamals in der SGeele oe6 
deutiden Boles die Musivanderungsluft gu einer machtigen Ceidenfehft 
erwafden ift. WUllerdings hatten die Romergiige der Hohenjtaufen und nod 
mehr dic Krengfahrten die Maffe iu ren Tefen aufgemiihlt und untubig, 
wanderlujtig, nad Sremdem negierig gemadyt ; allerdings tar pamals das 
Qeben im innern Deutfdlaud fir den friedlidjen Arbeiter gefahrooll, oft 
unertraglic) geworden. Und nod) bermogen wir gutveilen die Geftalt das 
frommen Miondes au erfeunen, einen internebmenden Edelmann ode eine 
junge Giirjtenbrut, welche cu Die Bauernhitten ihrer Heimat podyten uid 

die jungen Feldarbeiter mit gutem Berfprden unter das polnifde Pol 
riefen. Wher dod) ift uns pieles von der grofen Wusiwanderiung iiperftan- 
Dlidh geworder. 
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If. Translate into German :-— 


3s 


I. Many years ago a poor merchant was going through the forest 
_ toReichenau. He had become tired and sat down to eat a piece of 
bread, for he had nothing else. Whilst he was eating he saw at his 
feet a mouse, which seemed to expect something. He good-naturedly 
threw it some crumbs from his bread, for the poor little animal 
seemed to have eaten nothing for a long time. It remained by him 
and he gave it a small share so long as he had anything. Then the 
merchant got up to take a drink of water at a neighboring spring. 
When he came back he found to his Surprise a gold piece on the 
ground, and the mouse was just coming with a second one; this it 
laid down, and ran away to fetch a third. The merchant saw that it 
had run into a hole and fetched the gold out of it. So he dug a hole in 
the ground, and soon found a large treasure of gold pieces. All 
this happened on account of his generosity. He built a church with 
it and divided the rest among the poor. 


2. Of all our domestic animals the dog isthe most faithful. But 
of horses too the ancients relate to us many striking instances of 
fidelity. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, had a favourite horse, which 
was so devoted to its master that, after his death by the hand of a 
murderer, it abstained from all food, and died of hunger on his 
grave, 


Antiochus, king of Syria, having fallen in battle, the foe who had 
_ killed him mounted the dead king’s horse. The faithful animal: | ; 
however, rushed towards a precipice, and both man and horse per- 


ished. if 


ITI. (1) Indicate the successive periods into which German Liter- Hii 
ature falls. win 


(2) Write what you know about the following works :— Nibelun- i 
genlied, Parzival, Buch von der deutschen Poeterey, Messias, Stim- i if 
men der Volker in Liedern. ‘ Bed: 

(3) Justify Schiller’s main deviations from History in the Jung- ee Si 4) 
frau 
or 

Discuss its Romantic character. 


4. Give a very brief outline of the Life of Lessing and speak of 
his services to German Literature. Mention his chiet works in order 
of their appearance, 
or 
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Discuss the exposition and the national aspects of Minna von 
Barnhelm. 


SECOND YEAR GERMAN. 
Apri, 20TH;—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 
. |. Translate into English ;— 
(1) Wohl! Nun kann der Gusz beginnen, 
Schon gezacket ist der Bruch. 
Doch, bevor wir’s lassen rinnen, 
Betet einen frommen Spruch ! 
Stoszt den Zapfen aus ! 
Gott bewahr’ das Haus! 
Rauchend in des Henkels Bogen 
Schieszt?’s mit feuerbraunen Wogen. 
(2) Der Himmel schlage durch ein Wunder sich 
Ins Mittel und erleuchte dies Geheimnis, 
Das unser sterblich Auge nicht durchdringt— 
Doch, wie sich’s auch entwirren mag und losen, 
Eins von den Beiden haben wir verschuldet : 
Wir haben uns mit héll’schen Zauberwaffen 
Verteidigt, oder eine Heilige verbanut ! 
Und Beides ruft des Himmels Zorn und Strafen 
Herab auf dieses ungliickse!l’ge Land! 


(3) Ihr Kénige und Herrscher! 
Fiirchtet die Zwietracht ! Wecket nicht den Streit 
Aus seiner Hohle, wo er schlaft, denn, einmal 
Erwacht, bezihmt er spit sich wieder! Enkel 
Erzeugt er sich, ein eisernes Geschlecht, 
Fortziindet an dem Brande sich der Brand. 
—Verlangt nicht mehr zu wissen! Freuet euch 
Der Gegenwart, laszt mich die Zukunft still 
Bedecken ! 


(4) Sie nennen mich Tellherm ; der Name trifft ciu.— Aber Sie meinen, 
ich fei Der TellHeim, den Sie in Shrem Vaterlande gefannt haben, der bli. 
bende Mann, voller Anfpriice, voller Ruhmbegierde, der feines ganze 
Rirpers, feiner ganjen Seele machtig tar, bor dem die Sdhranfeu der 
Ehre und des Glitets eroffnet ftanden, der Shres Herjzens und Shrer Hand, 


wenn er jdou ihrer nod nit wirdig war, taglic iwiirdiger gu twerdell 
hoffen durfte. — Dieser Tellheim hin id chenfowenig, — als ich mein Bater 
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bin. Beide find gewejen.— Sch bin Tellheim, der berabfchiedete, der ar 
jeiner Chre gefranfte, der Kritppel, der Bettler.— Fewem, mein yraulein, 
verjpracen Cie fic) : wollen Sie diefem Wort halten ? 


(5) Nicht fo, mein Herr!'— Wie anf einmal fo veranudert ? — Sit diefer 
fhmeidhelude, ftiirmijche Liebhaber der falte Tellheim? — Ronnte uur fein 
Wiederfehrendes Glick ihu in diefes Feuer fesen ? —Er erlaube mir, dap td- 
bei feiner fliegenden Hige fiir uns beide Uberleguug behalte. — Als er fetbft 
uberlegen fomnte. horte id) ihn fagen: es fer eine nidtsivurdige Liebe, die 
fein Bedenfen trage, ihren Gegenftand der Veradtung anszufesen.— Rede; 
aber ic) bejtrebe mich einer eben fo reinen und edlen Liebe als er. —Sest, 
da ihn die Chre ruft, da fic ein groper Monarcdy wn ihn bewirbt, follte id 
gugeben, Dap er fic) verlicbten Traumereien mit mir iikerlieBe? dah der 
tulymbolle Krieger in einen tindelnden Schafer ausarte ? — Nein, Herr 
Major, folgen Sie dem Wink Shres beffern Sehiekjals. 


[ 
ny 


<6) Grimmig erhob sich darauf in unsern Mannern die Wut nun, 
Das Verlorne zu richen und zu verteid’gen die Reste. 
Alles ergritf die Waffen, gelockt von der Eile des Fliichtlings, 
Und vom blassen Gesicht und scheu unsicheren Blicke. 
Rastlos nun erklang das Geton der sttirmenden Glocke, 
Und die kiinft’ge Gefahr hielt nicht die grimmige Wut auf. 
Schnell verwandelte sich des Feldbaus friedliche Ristung 
Nun in Wehre; da troft von Blute Gabel und Sense. 
Ohne Begnadigung fiel der Feind, und ohne Verschonung ; 
Uberall raste die Wut und die feige, tuckische Schwiche. 
Mocht’ ich den Menschen doch nie in dieser schnéden Verirrung 
Wiedersehn! Das wiitende Tier ist ein besserer Anblick. 
Sprech’ er doch nie von Freiheit, als konn’er sich selber regieren 
Losgebunden erscheint, sobald die Schranken hinweg sind, 
Alles Bose, das tief das Gesetz in die Winkel zuriticktrieb. 


(7) Mein Bruder, aufs fuszerste empodrt tiber diesen Schritt, bot 
Alles auf, die Schuldige zur Strafe zu ziehen ; doch vergebens; seine 
Versuche, die in Neapel und Florenz Aufsehen erregt hatten, dienten 
nur dazu, sein und unser Aller Unglick zu vollenden. Der floren- 
tinische Edelmann reiste in sein Vaterland zurtick, zwar mit dem 
Vorgeben, meinem Bruder Recht zu verschaffen, der That nach aber, 
um uns zu verderben. Er schlug in Florenz alle jene Untersuchun- 
gen, welche mein Bruder angekntipft hatte, nieder und wuszte seinen 
Hinflusz, den er auf alle Art sich verschafft hatte, so gut zu beniit- 
zen, dasz mein Vater und mein Bruder ibrer Regierung verdichtig 
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gemacht, durch die schindlichsten Mittel gefangen, nach Frankreich 
. gefiihrt, und dort vom Beil des Henkers getotet wurden. 


II. Translate, rendering words in italics by adverbs :— You know 
he told you so. Pray come andseeus. Be sure you think of it. 
He will not come until to-morrow. Icould not exactly say that. 
Even if it were true, you should not say so. Ihave been waiting for 
it these three years. 


a 


III. How is the infinitive in ing after prepositions expressed in 


German ? Illustrate with an, auf, ohne, wm. 


IV. How may acommand be expressed without using the Impera- 
: I g 


tive mood? Give examples. 


V. Translate into German :—“ He said that the more he thought 
about it, the less he could understand how it had happened, for he 
was sure he had s:-ut the door before going out. How the horse had 
succeeded in getting out was a wonder to him.” Explain the prin- 
ciples governing “‘ reported speech ” in German. 





THIRD YEAR GERMAN. 
Monpay, Aprit 16TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5.’ 


l. Translate :— 
(1) Auf dem Dach des Gartenhausleins, 
Drin einst Fludribus gemalet, 
Sasz der Kater Hiddigeigei. 
Mit Befremden sah der Biedre 
In der Tiefe Spiesze funkeln, 
| Sah, wie einer, mit den Zahnen 
4 Seinen blanken Sibel haltend, 
An der Mauer sich emporschwang. 
Brummend sprach drauf Hiddigeigei : 
‘’s wir’ zwar billig, dasz ein weiser 
Kater zu der Menschen dummen 
Streichen sich neutral verhielte, 
Doch ich hasse diese Bauern, 
Hasse den Geruch des Kuhstalls, 
Dessen Sieg der europa’ schen 
Bildung feine Atmosphare 
Ginzlich ruinieren wurde. 
Seht euch vor, ihr Herren! seit am 
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Kapitolium der Ginse 

Warnruf in den Galliersturm klang, 

Nimmt das Tiervolk seinen ernsten 

Anteil an der Weltgeschichte.” 

Zornig richtet’ er empor sich, 

Zornig kriimmt’ er seinen Buckel 

Und erhob ein grauenhaftes : 
Ohrzerreiszendes Miauen. 


(2) Hs wir’ nicht Geckerei, 
Bei Hunderttausenden die Menschen drucken, 
Ausmergeln, pliindern, martern, wiirgen und 
Kin Menschenfreund an einzeln scheinen wollen? 
Ks war’ nicht Geckerei, des Héchsten Milde, 

Die sonder Auswabh! tiber Bés’ und Gute 
Und Flur und Wiistenei, in Sonnenschein 
Und Regen sich verbreitet,—nachzuiiffen, 
Und nicht des Héchsten immer volle Hand 
Zu haben ? 


II. Translate at sight :— 


(1) Nachdem viele Angelegenheiten des Tags durcdhgeproden waren, 
§0g fich die Unterhaltung ing Wgemeine, und man behandelte die sragee 
die, fo lange e& Schritfteller giebt, fic) immer wiederholen wird: ob nant, 
lid) die Litteratur im Auf. oder Ubiteigen, im Vor- oder Riiekchritt begriffen 
fet. Diefe Frage, woriiber fich bejonders Wlte und Suge, Wugehende wind 
Ugtretende felten vergleichen, jprac) mau mit HSeiterfeit durc, ohne vag’ mau 
gerade die Ubjidht gehabt hatte, fich dariiber entjchieden gu verftindigen. Sue 
lest nahi ich das Wort und jagte: ,Die Literaturen, jeint e§ mir, haben 
Sahrzeite, die mit einander abivejhjelnd, mie in der Natur, gewiffe PHano- 
mene Herborbringen, und fich der Reihe nach wiederholen- Sch glaube dabher 
nicht, Dab man irgend eine Epoche einer Literatur im Ganjzeu loben oder 
fadeln Forme ; bejonders fehe ich nicht gerne, wenn man gewiffe Talente, die 
bon der Zeit Hervorgerufen werden, jo Hoc) erhebt und ruhint, audere dage. 
Fen fchilt und niederdriict. 


(2) Sept aljo wat die Deefe pon dem Plan weggezogen, woriiber er fchou 
Jahre fang in geheimnippoller Stille gebriitet hatte. Aud) fefrten alle Um- 
tande, Daf gur Bolljtrecung desfelben feine zeit su verlicren jei. Nur dag 

Kinde Bertrauen ju dem Kriegsgliice und dem iiberlegenen Genie des 
Derz0g8 bon Hriedland hatte dem Kaifer die Feftigfeit cingefldpt, allen 
*Vortellungen Bayerns und Spaniens enftgegen und anf Koften feines eigenen 


ees 


ie 
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Unfehens diefem gebieterifeyen Mann cin fo uneingefehranttes Commando 
au ubergeben. 


II]. Translate into German :— 

(1) What most interested our traveller in the ancient city of 
Frankfort was neither the opera nor the A riadne of Dannecker, but 
the house in which Goethe was born and the scenes he frequented 
in his childhood and remembered in his old age. Such, for example, 
are the walks around the city, outside the moat ; the bridge over the 
Main, with the golden cock on the cross, which the poet beheld and 
marvelled at when a boy ;and the garden in which his grandfather 
walked up and down among the fruit-trees and rose-bushes, in lon& 
morning-gown, black velvet cap, and the antique leather gloves 
which he annually received as Mayor. 

(2) It was pitch dark when I arrived in Osterode. 1 had no 
appetite and went to bed at once. In my dream I came back to 
Gottingen, to the Gittingen Library. , I was standing in a corner of 
the law-room,and reading some old dissertations, when to my amazZe- 
ment I noticed it was night, the neighboring church bell struck 
twelve, the door opened slowly and in walked a proud, gigantic 
woman, most respectfully escorted by the members of the law faculty. 

IV. Translate into English and paraphrase freely and briefly 
in German prose the following lines from Schiller’s Spaziergang. 


(a) Kiinstliche Himmel ruhn auf schlanken ionischen Saulen, 
(b) Aber im stillen Gemach entwirft bedeutende Zirkel 
Sinnend der Weise, beschleicht forschend den schaffenden 
Geist. 
(c) Kérper und Stimme leiht die Schrift dem stummen Gedan- 
ken, 
Durch der Jahrhunderte Strom triigt ihn das redende Blatt. 





THIRD AND FOURTH YEAR GERMAN, 
Wepnespay, Aprit 17th, 1901 :—ArrERNoon, 2 10 5. 


I. ‘l'ranslate, locate and comment on the following :— 


(1) Unleidlic) ward muie’s) jebon auf. meinem  gepolfterten 
Stuhle, wenn in ftattlicher VBerjammilung die Firriten, was leicht 
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zu entiheiden tvar, mit wiederfebrenden Gejpachden iiberlegten, und 
alwijdjen dijtern Wanden eines Saals die Balfen der Qeee mich 
erdriten, Da elit’? ich fort, fobald e8 mioalich war, und rafd 
auf’s ‘Pferd mit ticfemr Wtemyuge. Und frijd) hinaus, da wo wir 
hingehoren! in’s Feld, wo aus der Erde danipfend j.de nadjte 
Wohlthat der Natur, und durch die Himmel weheud alle Segen der 
Gejtirne uns umivittern ; wo wir, dem erdachornen Micjen gleich, 
bon Der BVerithrung unjrer Mutter fraftiger uns in die Hibe reiper 
Wo wir Die Menfepheit ganz, und menfehliche Begier in allen Wdern 
fiihlen; two das Verlangen vorgudringen, gu betiegen, gu erbhajden, 
feine gyauft 3 brauchen, zu beviwen, gu crobern, durch die Seele de8 
jungen Sagers qlit; two der Soldat fein angebornesMedht auf alle 
Welt mit rajecem Sehritt fic) anmagft, und ir fiirdterlicher Freiheit 
wie ein Hagelwetter durd) Wrefe, Feld und Wald verderbend 
ftreicdjt, und Feine Grenzen fenrit, die Menfchenhand gezogenn. 


(2) Und doch beriihrt er immer diese Saite: Er weisz von 
alters her, wie verhaszt mir diese Ermalnungen sind ; sie machen 
nur irre, sie helfen nichts. Und wenn ich ein Nachtwandler 
wire und auf dem gefibrlichen Gipfel eines Hauses  spazierte, 
ist es treundschaftlich, mich beim Namen zu rufen und mich zu 
warnen, zu wecken und zu tédten? Lasst jeden seines Pfades 
gelien ; er mag sich wahren. 


(3) Erdjin, Vertrauen? Nerqng ?—Mtan bedurfte deiner ! 

Die ungeftiime Prejferin, die Mot, 
Der nit mit hohlen Namen, Fiquranten 
Gedient ijt, die Di F Hat will, nicht das Beiden 
Diu Gropten immer auffucht und den Bester 
Shu an das Ruder ftellt, und nuipte tte ihn 
MWufgreifen ans dem Pobel jelbft — die fete dich 

Sar diefeds Wmt und fehrieh dir Die Beftallung 
Deun lange, bis eS nicht mehr foun, bebilft 
Sich dies Gejdhlecht mit feilen Sflavenjeelen 
Und mit den Orabtmafcdinen feiner Kunft — 
Doc) wenn das WAugerfte ihm handelt 
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Der hoble Schein es nicht merh thut, da fallt 
S$ in Die ftarfen Hande der Natur, 

Des Meijengeijtes, Der nur fich geboredbt, 
Michts bon YWertragen weipund uur aufih re 
Kedingung, nicht auf feine, nit ibm handelt, 


(44) Wallenifett Sol dieje Stadt zum Sehlachigefilde Inerden, 
Und britderliche Siwietracdht, feneraugig, 
Hurd ibre Strapen losgelajjen toben 2 
Dem tauben Grimm, der feinen Fibhrer hort, 
Soll die Enticheidung itbergeben fein ? 
Hier ijt nicht Mawum gum Sdlagen, nur zum Wiirgen; 
Die losgebunduen Burien dev Wut 
Muft feines Herrjchers Stimme mehr zurire. 
Wohl, e§ mag fein! Sch hab’ es lang bedacht, 
So mag fich’s rach und blutig denn entfladen. 
Wie if?s 2? Willft du den Gang mit mir verfuchern ? 
Sreibeit zu gehen halt du. Stelle did) 
Mir gegenither. Firhre fie zum Kampf. 
Den Krieg verjtehjt du, hajt bei mir etwas 
Gelernt, ic) darf des Geguers mich nicht jehamen, 
Und feinen fechonern Lag erlebjt du, mir 
Die Schule zu bhegahlen. 


Il. Translate into German (at sight) :— 


For the second time he took the field to asscrt (geltend ma- 
yen.) his claim to Silesia. Again he was victorious ; he possessed 
now the calm self-confidence of the experienced general. 
‘‘ What flatters me most iu this victory,” he wrote to Frau von 
Camas, ‘“‘is the fact that by a prompt decision and a bold 
mancuvre I succeeded in saving the lives of so many brave men. . 
I should not want to have the least of my soldiers wounded for 
the sake of mere glory.” But in the midst of this struggle death 
took away two of his dearest friends. 


et 
ee ~ ~ -- 
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IIT; (1) Discuss Lessing's remark: “The dramatic poet is no 
historian,” in relation to Goethe’s ‘Egmont.’ 


(2) Discuss Schiller’s blending of the antique and modern 
in Wallenstein. 


IV. (1) Mention the chief court-epic poets of the 12th cen- 
tury, and give some account of their works. 


(2) Give a short account of Martin Luther's life, and of his 
services to German Literature. 


(3) Write brief notes on :—Ulfilas, Nibelungentied, Die Mei 
tevjanger, Sprachgefellichaften, Martin Opitz. 


V. (1) Form short sentences to show® the preposition and 
case required by the following : — (a) lehen, (2) fic) drgern, (c) 
geifeln, (2) fich jeynen, (e) argwohnijch fein, (4) Gefallen fitin 
den, (g) Mrangel leiden, (A) triumpbieren, (¢) fich verlajfen, (7) 
ciferfiichtiq fein. 

(2) Explain Die netten VBijchorsmiigen, die neuer rediger, die 
neuen Bjalmen, and their connection with the action of the 
drama. 





B. A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOURS. 
HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4TH—MorRnINnG, 9 To 12. 


1. Die Sdrachperioden des Deutschen und deren Kennzeichen, 
2. Der Einfluss Frankreichs auf Sprache und Leben én Deutsch- 
land im 13 ten Jahrhundert. 


3. Das Terner’sche Lautgesetz, mit Beispielin. 


4. Aus welchen Griinden wird angenommen, es habe eine mhd. 
Schriftsprache gegeben ? 


5. Uber die Ausbildung der nhd. Dehriftsprache und Lut] 


lers 
Hinflusz auf dieselbe. 


6. Bersprechen Sie die sprachgeschichtliche Bedeutung folgender 
Worter :— Pfalz und Palast, Parte und Partei, Waffe und Wappen 
Abcneteuer, Sklave, stolzieren, Grenze. 
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7. Wie sind folgende Formen zu erklaren :—fliegt, flevgt; Fahri, 
Fihrte, fertig, erhaben, erhoben; stiinde, stiinde; bescheiden, 
bescheiden ; alter, eltern. 


ee 


3A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOURS. 
GERMAN TEXTS. 
SarurpAy, APRIL 6TH.:—AFTERNOON, 2 To: 5. 
[. Torquato Tasso. [rlautern Sie den Gegensatz zwischen den 


Ideen der ersten und der letzten Akte ; 


oder 
die Beziehungen dieses Dramas zu Goethe’s innerem Leben. 


Il. Iphigenie—(a) Goethe’s ‘talienische Reise und die Umwand- 
ung der Iphigenie in Italien. 
oder 
Iphigeniens Charakter. 
(b) Die Furien, die Orest verfolgen, 


III. Leiden des Jungen Werther— Beziehungen dieses Rotaans 
zu Goethe’s eigenen Ertahrungen. 
oder. 
Die Charakterschwiiche der Hauptfigur. 
IV. (a) Heyse—Das Miidechen von Trepp. 


(6) Heine’s Brockenbeeuch. 
(c) Entstehung und Bedeutung der Versunkenen ‘Glocke. 





B.A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOURS. 


MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN. 
Monpay, APRIL 87TH:—AFTEROON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Ubersetzen Sie ins Neuhochdeutsche :— 
(a) Do sprach von Tronge Hagene: sich sihe dort her} gan 
den herren Dietriche: . der wil uns bestan 
nach sinem starken leide, daz im hie ist geschehen 
man sol da3 hiute kiesen, wem man des besten miige jehen. 


Jane dunket sich von Berne der herre Dietrich 
nie'so stark des libes und so gremlich, 


~ eta Ss . = 7 Re 
re tt a a rr - - 
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und wil er3 an uns rechen, daz im ist getan,$ 
also redete Hagene, sich getar in harte wol bestAn. ‘ 
[n lejtlichen sorgen sprach her Dietrich : 
»Wie habt ir sd geworben, Gunther, kiinie rich, 
wider mich ellenden ? wa3 het ich iu getan? 
alles mines tréstes des bin ich eine bestan. ' 
Iuch endihte nicht der yolle an der gn 
do ir uns Riiedegére den helt ersluoget tét 
nun hapt ir mir erbunnen aller miner man, 
jane het ich iu helden solher leide niht getan. 
(0) ,Sit ir e3 Kfidrain, diu liebe vrouwe min, 
s0 sol ich iu gerne immer diende sin : 
sO bin ich e3 Herwie und k6s iuch mir ze tréste 
und laze iuch da3 wol schouwen, deich iuch von alle 


sorgen gerne ldste.¢ 


Sisprac ; ,welt ir mir dienen, ritter 03 erkorn, 

sO sult ir uns vervahen da3 vur deheinen zorn: 

mich bitent vlizicliche hie die schcenen meide, 

da3 man Hartmuoten von Waten dem alten ti3 dem strit 
scheide* 

D6 wart if gehouwen vil manege3 riche3 gadem. 

d6 hérte man dar inne vil ungeviiegen kradem. 

joch waren dic geste niht in einem muote : 

genuoge sluogen wunden, die andern wurben vaste nach 


dem guote .... 


Si heten nai gemuozet des strites tiber al. 
do kam der kiinie Hérwic ze Ludewiges sal 
mit sinen walgend3en nach bluote var gegangen. 


als in ersach vrou Kadriin, dO wart er von ir minnecliche 


enphangen. 


(c) In kleinia goltva3 man nam_ in dem gedanke naher gét 


als ieslicher spise zam.... ein knappe, der truoc ein swert : 
allez von des grales kraft. des pale was tisent marke wert .. 
diu werde geselleschaft der wirt e3 sime gaste gap ; 

hete wirtschaft vome gral. der sprach : ,herre, ich; praht3 in nét 
wol gemarcte Parzival in maneger stat, é daz mich got 


die richeit und daz wunder ame libe hat geletzet. 
grd3 ; nu sit damit ergetzet, 
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durch zuht in vragens doch obman iuwer hie niht wol enpflege. 


verdr63. ir muget3 wol fileren alle wege: 
er dahte : ,mir riet Gurne- swenne ir gepruevet sinen art, 
manz ir sit gein strite dermite bewart.' 
mit gr63en triuwen Ane Owé daz er niht vragte dd! 
schranz, des pin ich fir in noch unfro! 
ich solte vil gevragen nibt. wan d6er3 enpfienc in sine hant, 
wa3 op min wesen hie geschiht dé was er vragens mit ermant. 
die m&3e als dort pl im? ouch riuwet mich sin siie3zer wirt, 
Ane vrage ich vernim, den ungenande niht verbirt, 
wie3 dirre‘massenfe stét.* des im vom vragen nl were rat, 


2, Schreiben Sie die Grundformen folgender Verba: gin, jehen 
stét, miige, scheide, gehouwen, bitent, getar. 


3. Besprechen Sie das mhd. Prafix ge—(cf. getar, gepriievet), und 
die nhd. Formen, wir haben kommen kinnen,— singen horen. 


4. Vergleichen Sie die Formen des Futurums und des Passiva im 
Mha. und im Nhd. 


5. Besprechen Sie die Redensarten :—sit ir e3 K&driin, und ich 
sol dienende sin. Vergleichen Sie dieselben mit dem Nhd. 


6. Besprechen Sie eingehend den Strophenbau der beiden groszen 
mhd. Epen. 


7. Wie verhalt sich der mhd. Vokalismus zum nhd? Erlautern 
Sie Ihre Antwort durch ein Schema der Vokale und Diphthon ge. 


8, Ubersetzen Sie :-— 

(a) Marke nan. dé Tristanden Tristan verrihte aber dé 
sinen neven ze handen, sine gesellen an der stete, 
swert unde sporn strict erim __ rehte als in sin ceheim tete, 


Oh <. 

Hie mite b6t er im den schilt (an swerte, an sporn, an 
dar; schilte. ) 

er kuste in und sprach: ,neve, diemutete, triuwe, milte, 
nu var die leite er iegeliches kur 


und gebe dir got dur sine kraft mit bescheidenlicher lére vur- 


und enwart ouch da niht mé 
gebiten ; 
wis iemer hévesch, wis iemer  gebuhurdieret unde geriten. 
1] ra) Is 


heil ze diner ritterschaft! 


a 


ee? 
ee 


en sti —_ 
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wart da, zeware deist min wie vil si der zerbrechen, 
wan, da3 sulen die garztine sagen 

wie si aber von ringe liezen die hulfen e3 zesamene 
gan, tragen 


wie si mit scheften 
steechen, 
Gottfried v. Strassburg. 
(6) Wip muo3 ie mére sin der wibe hohste name 
und tiuret baz denn vrowe. als ich3 erkenne. 
Sw ni deheiniu si diu sich ir wipheit schame, 
diu merke disen sane unde kiese denne. 
Under frowen sint unwip, 
under wiben sint sie tiure. 
wibes name und wibes lip 
die sint beide vil gehiure, 
swie3 umb alle frowen var, 
wip sint alle frowen gar, 
zwivellop daz hoenet, 
als under wilen frouwe : 
Wip deist ein name ders alle krcenet. 
Walther v. d. Vogelweide. 





3A. AND THIRD YEAR HONOURS. 
KLUGE’S LITTERATURGESCHICHTR, 
WepNespDay, Apri. l0rH :—MornineG, 9 to 12. 
I. Metrische Reform des neunten Jabrbunderts. 


2. Das Nibelungenlied—Hagen’s Charakter ; Handschriftenver- 
haltnis (nach Bartsch) mit Erklirung der gewdhnlichen Bezeich- 
nungen (A, B, a, b, etc.); Die Meinung Friedrichs des Groszen, 

3. Entlehnungen im héfischen Epos aus franzésischen Quellen. 


4, Ulrich von Hutten 
oder 


Johann Fischart. 
5. Volkslieder, oder Volksbiicher, oder Amadisromane. 


6. Die Romantiker als « Nachziigler der Stiirmer und Dranger.” 
oder 


Die Gebriider Sch lege], 


1. Heine’s Erfahrungen in Bertin wahrend seiner Studenten zeit 
oder 


sein Verhiltnis zum Onkel Solomon. 
8. Die Namen der Hauptwerke Nietzsche’s, 


18 








HEBREW. 





SECOND YEAR. 
HEBREW. 
Monpay, Aprit lst:—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


1. Translate literally Genesis VIII, 6 to 12. 

nant porns ma nny oY YEW 72 mM 
Siw) NN NYY TW nN own Se TN 
rns neem sy oye Dp mez 
STDIN 1B Opp cpm sepa mint INP 
Wome awiny AGT? Mp TNT SRN 
yy mbm yao. yeroy Dorp '9 Agno 
sy Sm imanocoy yoN pe Na OOP 
LABAITTS TYAN Moe’ Aphy OTE Oe, NY? 
ayy micnby mam sw ny? nn vON NOM 
ony spa Syn oven ip 7D m3 pr 183 
SDO-NT) ANIM Ae OM DD NVI TW 


say Wom 
(a) Parse fully the words marked *. 
(b) Syntax of SIW) NS? NP), 
(c) Inflect Kal perfect of rape 


(d) What is force of 7 ,interrogative ? 
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(¢) Inflect the Kal imperfect of Siw’, 

(f) Syntax of nouns with numerals from 3 to 10. 
(9) Use of the » in FE) with suffixes, 

_(h) Kal imperfect in V5) verbs, 


1. Translate literally Psalm XXV, 4-12 :— 
BIT 2" EM ava Ai Syste 
DY ANN pe OTN AMOS MI) ARON 
Sve 2 IOM IM som sow 


PION TBI wer vy? men oon 
MT WTI HN AB WR? ATH 
beves OMY IY sq oN AT Poby 
ON) TDD TMT. ON mD HDTT ony 2") 
FOP) MY Faw sd MAIN IANS ayy 


PNITTII 1D HYD 
(a) Parse fully the words marked *, 
(6) Inflect V4 in the plural with all suffixes. 
(¢) Explain the change of vowels in “I. 
(d) Greek and Latin translation of “OM, 
(e) Characteristics of Verbs VY in the Kal and Hiphil. 
(f) Peculiarity of Psalm XXV as to its form, 


3. Point and translate the following sentences :— 


@) 9739 DINA AYA 31D NS, 
@) 9) WN SDS smn), 
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4. Transliterate :— 


Wayyibhra’ *léhim ’eth hattanninim hagg*dhdlim W*’eth kol 
nephesh hachayya wayyar ’-l6him ki tobh. 


5. Render into Hebrew — 


(a) Who is greater than God? 
(b) Adam was the father of Cain. 
(c) Why didst thou kill the man whom I sent to thee? 


(d) This is a good book. 


6. Explain the signs :—9§55 — ODD. 
7. Point, parse and translate the following Masoretic notes :— 


ay 7 — YS PID. = Pp [ae 


THE NEIL STEWART PRIZE. 
HEBREW GRAMMAR 
Monpay, Aprit 22np :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


1. Origin of naturally long vowels. 
2. In what case does the volatilization of vowels take place? 
3. Characteristics of stems in the strong verbs. 
4. Inflect—(a) the Kal perfect of a Vy verb. 
(b) the Hiphil imperfect ofa YY verb. 
(c) the Hiphil perfect ofa 77'S verb. 


on 


Inflect—(a) HD (singular and plural.) 
oe 
(b) DIA ce a < 
(c) 1371 ce €< ra 


6. Give an instance of Nomivative absolute. 


TRE 
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@. Use of the perfect as to the order of time and with 4 consecu- 
tive. 


8. How are negative sentences expressed in Hebrew ? 


THE NEIL STEWART PRIZE. 
TRANSLATION. 
SATURDAY, Apri 207TH :—A FTERNOON, 2 To 5, 
1. ‘Translate literally Exodus XXXIV, 1 to 8. 
(a4) Meaning and Derivation of micgay 
(6) Singular of Hind. 
(c) Syriac and Chaldee for [aN. 
(d) Shifting of the tone of } “consecutive with perfect. 
(€) Description of 9599p, 
(f) Parse (1) NY (2) Inn, 
(9) Derivation of the verb Dw, 
(h) Peculiarities of Mp? in Kal. 
(i) Analyse (J): 
Q) Explain the feminine form of the plural of 5N, 
(k) Point and translate the Masoretic Note in verae I: 
2, Translate literally Isaiah LXIV. 
() Parse the verbs in verses 1 and 2. 


(6) Parse the nouns in verse 9 and 10. 








MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


— 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 





LOGIC, 


WepNESDAY, Apri, 17tH:—Mornine, 9 to 12. 
(Write answers to A and B in separate books.) 
A 


1. Define Logic; and explain, with some fulness, the purport of 
the definition. 


2. Explain bricfly and illustrate ; Negative term, connotation, ,uni- 


voeal term, the predicables. 
3. Give, with examples, the rules of Logical Definition. 


4, Cast the following into strictly logical form and give the con- 
verse of each :-— 


(a) Not all opinions deserve attention. 

(b) Only the moderate have self-control. 

(c) Everyone guilty of such conduct is mad. 
(d) No aliens vote in this election. 


5, Distinguish carefully, with examples, between Contrary and 


Contradictory Opposition. 
B 


6. Construct syllogisms. 


(a) In the Second Figure to prove, either that Logic is not 
Psychology, 
or that 
Laws of Science are not Laws of Thought. 
(6) In the Third Figure to prove, either that Despotic govern- 
ments sometimes bring prosperity, 
or that 
Learning is not the whole of Education ; and reduce them 
to the First Figure. 
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7. Explain with illustrations : Failacy of Accident, Ignoratio 
Elenchi, Illicit Process uf Major Term, Circulus in Probando. 


8. Test the following examples, throwing them when possible into 
syllogistic form, supplying premises or conclusion when necessary, 
_ pointing out the character of the argument, and fallacies, if any. 


(a) Again, when you say that unlearned and ignorant men 
cannot understand Scripture, I would desire you to come 
out of the clouds and tell us what you mean; whether 
that they cannot understand any Scripture or that they 
cannot understand so much as is sufficient for their direc- 
tion to heaven. If the first, I believe the learned are in the 
same case. If the second, every man’s experience will 
confute you; for who is there that is not capable of at 
sufficient understanding of the story, the precepts, the 
promises and the threats of the Gospel ? 

Chillingworth. 


(6) Will not the goud man, in so far as he is good, be found to 
be sufficient for himself? 
Yes. 
And, if sufficient, he will want nothing so far as hio 
sufficiency goes? 
Of course not. 
And, if he does not want anything, he won’t feel regard fsa 
anything either? 
To be sure not. 
And, what he dces not feel regard for, he cannot love ? 
Not he. : 
And, if he does not love, he won’t be a friend? 
Clearly not. | 
How, then, I wonder, will the good be ever friends at all 
with the good ? 
— Plato. 


(c) I take my ground on the admitted principle: I mean to 
give peace. Peace implies reconciliation; and when there 
has been a material dispute, reconciliation does, in a man- 
ver, always imply concession on the one part or on the 
other. In this state of things I make no diffieulty in 
affirming that the proposal ought to originate from us. 
Great and acknowledged force is not impaired either in 
effect or in opinion by an unwillingness to exert itself, 
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(d) 
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But the. concessions of the weak are the concessions of 
fear. When such a one is disarmed, he is wholly at the 
mercy of his superior. 


— Burke. 


In the Confucian work, ‘*Spring and Autumn,” it is writ- 
ten that envoys shall not be killed. How can it be sup- 
posed that the Throne’s policy is to connive in allowing the 
troops and populace to vent their wrath upon the Foreign 
Ministers? 


—Chinese Imperial Edict, July 18, 1900. 


THIRD YEAR. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY, BOOK II, 


ks. 


PART I. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 107TH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


(Answer only eight questions.) 


What are the two questions in which the ultimate problems of all 
science may be summed up? 


2. Describe the principal forms of knowledge in the order of their 
development 


») 
we 


4. 


Compare taste and smell as sources of knowledge. 


Give some account of the experience of persons born blind and 
afterwards restored to sight. 


5, Explain the principle of the stereoscope. 


6. Why are visual illusions of distance accompanied by correspond- 
ng illusions of magnitude ? 


7. Explain abstraction, attention, analysis in relation to one another. 


8. State: the two antagonistic theories on the Primum Cognitum. 
Whatis the truth on the question ? 


9. Explain the peculiar difficulty in the education of congenital deaf- 
mutes, 


errr erence teens 
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10. Define id alisation, and distinguish its different forms, showing 


Pa | 


how these become united in one supreme ideal, 


ll. What is the common characteristic of all the visual arts, and 
what are their distinctive peculiarities ? 


2. Distinguish Empiricism and Idealism, or explain the doctrine of 
the telativity of Knowledge, 


THIRD YKAR. 
LOGIC OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
Tuurspay, Aprit ITH :—MorwninG, 9 ro 12. 
Answer questions 5, 6, 7 and 8, and four others. 


1. Explain the position of Logic, (a) to Kpistemology, (b) to the 
Sciences, (¢) to Psychology. In the last connection distinguish 
between the different meanings of the terms objective and q priori. 


2. What is Judgment ? Distinguish conceptual judgments and judg- 
ments concerning facts and reality. What are analytic, synthetic 


a priori and synthetic q posteriori propostions? Give examples, 


3. Point out the metaphysical assumptions underlying the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the syllogism, and show the value of the latter in the light 
of the ultimate aim of the methodology of antiquity or characterize 
the two chief epochs of science, stating when and how the second epoch 
Was ushered in, 


4, Examine Bacon’s doctrine of method. 


5, Criticise Mill’s attempt to prove the principle of causation. If it 
cannot be proved what view must we take of it? 


6. Define Nature, Experience (in a scientific sense), Cause, Force, 
Law of Nature, Derivative Law (give an example), and make a few 
remarks on ultimate” and <« permanent ” causes, “ primeval natural é' 
agents,” the ‘ Uniformity of Nature.” 


7. Describe carefully the various stages in the inductive process, 
illustrating either by reference to Galileo’s discovery and demonstra- 
tion of the laws of falling bodies 07 té6 Newton’s induction of the law 

- * * . . * . - - >] 
of gravitation, Wherein consisted the generalisation in Newton’s 
case ? 


m 








—_——E 
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8 Describe the Method of Difference, and express your opinion as to 


its value, illustrating if possible by instances other than those analysed 
in the lectures. 
9. <* Hypotheses non fingo.” Explain and criticise this utterance of 
Newton’s. ; 
o 
10. State some of the criteria of scientific hypotheses, and say in 


how far Darwin’s theory of the origin of species conforms to these. When 


may an hypothesis be considered an established theory? Give an 
instance. 


11. What is Explanation? What forms may it take? State and 


illustrate the conditions under which Explanation and Proof coincide, 


B. A. ORDINARY. 
MURRAY’S INTRUDUCTION TO ETHICS, BOOK IL, 


Turpspay, ApriL 2ND:—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


Answer only eight questions. 
1, Give a critical exposition of ancient Stoicism. 
9 Give an account of the moral theories of Clarke and Wollaston. 


3. How far does the uncertainty of speculative theories affect the practi- 
cal prcblems of ethics ? 


4, Discuss the propriety of the terms perfect and imperfect as applied to 
a distinction of moral obligations. 


5. How would you describe the primary right from which all particular 
rights are derivative ? 


. 
) 


6. To what extent may society be described as an organism ? 


Se | 


_ What does the moral obligation of loyalty involve ? 


8. Discuss in its moral aspect the economical Law of Supply and De- 
mand. 


9, What is the primary origin of all real rights ? 
10. Distinguish (a) virtue from duty, (4) the three aspects of virtue. 


11. What place ought to be given to emotion in the moral life ? 


P —— a 
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12. Describe the nature of the discipline required for training habits of 
self-denial, 





THIRD YEAR. 
HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE WITH PLATO’S THE ATETUS. 
SATURDAY, ApRIL 201TH :—Mornina, 9 20 12. 
Answer four questions in A and three in B. 
A. 


1. Explain what is meant by the ‘Theory of Knowledge.” 
position of Kant in the Modern Development of this subject. 


Show the 


2. By what lines of speculation was Plato led to formulate the Ideal 
Theory ? 

Discuss briefly (a) The main points in Aristotle’s criticism of that 
Theory (as given in the Methaphysics rather than the Kthies) 


(6) Lotze’s view, that “The Truth which Plato intended to teach is the 
validity of truths as such.” 


3- What are the main contributions of Aristotle towards a Theory of 
Knowledge ? How are we to interpret “ The real ’’ in his system ? 


4. Write brief notes on any four of the following: 
(a) Allis flowing away. Heraclitus 
(65) “ As a result of many experiences the universal dawns in the soul.” 
Aristotle, 
(ce) “The I think accompanies all my acts of consciousness.” Kant. 
(d) The general law of Inference ‘‘ Things related to the same thing are 
related to one another.” Bradley. 


(e) ‘‘ The waking consciousness is one continuous judgment.” 


5. Show the Unity of thought, through the processes of Concept, Judg- 
ment, Inference. 


6. Give the chief considerations leading to Scepticism in Knowledge, 
Will any test of truth defy criticism ? 


B, 


7, What do you consider the most valuable e'ements of a Theory of Knows 
ledge, furnished in the Thewxtetus ? 


8. Review the criticisms of the doctrine “Man is the Measure.’ With 
What other philosophic theories is it identified by Socrates ? 
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9. Point out and explain the use made of the following, in the Theaetetus. 
The Image of the Block of Wax. 
The Illustration of the Trojan Horse. 
The distinction between possessing and having knowledge, 


The difference between ‘the whole and the all. 


10. Discuss the definition, “ Knowledge is true opinion, with right 


reason,’’ showing how later theories are indebted to this view 





B. A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. 
Saturvay, Maron 30Ta:—MorninG, 9 To 12. 
PEGRONIBETS iia teiirsusen Neda tis iretess éaubiawe sicie atlas J, Cuark Morray, LL.D. 


Write a brief essay on any three of the following subjects : 


1. The jural condition of primitive society. 


bo 


. The history of the doctrine of a Law of Nature. 
3. Primitive Property. 

4, The early history of Contract. 

5. The early history of Testamentary Succession. 


6. The development of the idea of Crime. 


ee ae 


B. A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
Wepnespay, Arrit 3RD:—MOorRNING, 9 To 12, 


Answer A and B in separate books. 
A. 
1. Describe some of the discoveries and inventions near the beginning of 


modern history, and explain their influence in stimulating and widening 
human thought. 


f a > 
we 
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2. Point out the dualism in the philosophy of Descartes, and explain 
the methods in which Malebranche, Geulinex and Spinoza respectively 
endeavour to transcend it. 


3. Explain the Monadology, the Pre-established Harmony, and the Op- 
timism of Leibnitz, 


B. 


1. Discuss the principal external causes which determined the empirical 
character of English psychology, from Locke to James Mill. 


2. In what respects do the theories of Godwin, in Political Justice, an- 
ticipate the assumptions of contemporary anarchism ? 


3. Trace the philosophical connection between the political and social 
teachings of Rousseau and Paine, respectively ; and show clearly in what 
broad aspects they differ, 


4. State fully the fundamental postulates of Bentham’s Utilitarianism 
and point ott the weakness of his professedly complete system, 


5. What is meant by the saying that “ profession of empirical principles 
and method need not involve materialism 2” 


~ 





B. A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
JAMES’ PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY, VOL. II. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6?H:—MorNING, 9 To 12. 


Answer only eight questions. Questions 4 and 8 must be attempted 
by all, 


1. Compare Sensation and Perception. Are there any pure or simple 
Sensations? Is Perception ever an unconscious inference ? 


2. Describe the various types of Imagination. What is the relation of 
the neural process in Imagination to that in Sensation ? 


3. What are Hallucinations and Illusions? Discuss Binet’s theory. 


4, Give a summary of James’ theory of the perception of space or discuss 
the theory of local signs. , 


5. “The true opposites of belief, psychologically considered, are doubt 
and inquiry, not disbelief.” Explain and illustrate. 


= Joh 2 
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6. Describe the intellectual contrast between brute and man and make 
a few remarks on the different orders of human genius. 


7. Define Instinct and discuss the question whether instincts are always 
blind and invariable. 


8. State James’ theory of the emotions. What are the objections to 
and what are the merits of such a theory? Do you consider it adequate? 


9. Is the question of free-will insoluble on strictly psychological rounds 
q ‘ 
or must Psychology postulate determinism ? 


10. Describe the hypnotic condition and discuss the chief opinions held 
concerning it. 


11. Examine the doctrine according to which the experience of the race 
can account for our necessary or a priori judgments. 


12. Discuss the evidence for and against the theory of the hereditary 
transmission of acquired habits. 


8. A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


ARISTOTLE’S NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


Monpay, APRIL 8TH :—=MorRNING, 9 TO 12. 


Answer not more than seven questions. 
Full marks may be obtained by answers to siz. including 3 and 12. 
@ yy o 


1. «The Ethies of Aristotle are indebted to those aphorisms of the Seven 
Sages, which contain much that is peculiar to Greek thought, e.g.: 
Nothing in exces:. 
The measure is best. 


| Know thyself.’’ 
Illustrate this. 


2. Comment on the following: 
2 ° ae : : ° : 3! 
(a) “The present investigation is not in the interests of speculation. 
(8) *‘The present inquiry is a kind of politics.” 


3. ‘* Greek Ethics proceeds from the fact of striving and acting. 
What is the highest good ? How reached ? 
Christian Ethics makes the fact of moral judgment the starting-point. 
Hence a doctrine of duty.” 
What are the main differences in the treatment of the subject involved 
in" this fundamental distinction ? 


oo 
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4, What is the place of Pleasure in Aristotle’s system ? 


5, Give some account of 
(a) Commercial justice, 
(6) Equity (éméikeca). 
6. Explain and criticise Stewart’s account of the Books on Friendship 
(Vill and IX) as furnishing 
(a) A metaphysic of Ethies. 
(4) An Inquiry into the Principles of Sociology 
7, “The high-minded person (6 weya26wuyoc) is the mise-en-sedne of 
the philosopher.’ Discuss this saying. 
8. Does Aristotle furnish grounds for the conclusion that the basis of 


Ethics is rational ? In reference to this yuestion discuss the treatment of 
opovnoie (Practical Reason). 


9. Show the influence of the Forms of Aristotle’s philosophy on the 
method of the Ethics, 


10. Review Aristotle’s account of the Voluntary and the Involuntary. 


11. Furnish from the Ethics illustrations of : 
(a) Aristotle’s method of reviewing popular opinions. 
(5) The beginnings of Casuistry, 
i2. Isa Philosophy of Morals possible ? 
How is our view of this question affected by a study of Aristotle’s 
Ethies ? 


B.A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
MILL AND SPENCER. 
SaTurDaY, APRIL 13TH :—MORNING, 9 To 12, 


], State fully and clearly the distinction drawn by Mill between Fa- 
talism and Determinism. In what sense does he hold that the- latter 
theory is not incompatible with Freedom of the Will, when properly un- 


derstood ? 

2. Explain the nature of the disagreement betwen Mill and Comte as 
to the possibility of a “ Science of Mind.” 

8. Discuss the value of approximate generalisations as applicable to 


what is called Ethology. 








nee 


At 
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4. What, according to Mill, constitute the most important class of s0- 
ciological laws. 


>? 


5, Discuss, in broad outline, “the Relativity of all Knowledge,” as 
explained by Spencer. 


6. Make notes on:—The indestructibility of matter, the direction of 


motion, equilibration, the instability of the homogeneous. Give illustra- 
tions, 

7. Apply Spencer’s formula of evolution to an apposite example of 
your own selection. 


8, Discuss, from your own point of view, the philosophical basis of 
Spencer’s system, and express some independent conclusions regarding 


its value. 


B. A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHTLOSOPHY 


ZELLER’S STOICS, EPICUREANS AND SCEPTIOS. 
Monpay, APRIL 15TH :—MOoORNING, 9 To 12. 


Answer only six (Questions. 


1. Describe the political and intellectual influences at work in forming 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy. 
2. Tell what you know of the founders of the Stoical and Epicurean 


schools. 


3. Contrast with one another the Stoical and the Epicurean Theories 


of Nature. 
4, Contrast the Stoical Theology with the Epicurean. 


5. Sketch either the Stoical Theory of Knowledge or the Epicurean 


Canonic. 


6. Give an outline of the Stoical Ethics both in its theoretical and in its 


practical aspects. 
7. Give an outline of the Epicurean Ethics. 


. Sketch the teaching of Pyrrho or of Timon 


(0 


y Give some account of the New Academy. 
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B.A, HONOURS. IN MENTAL AND MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


WATSON’S OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Fripay, Apri. IOTH :—MORNING 9 TO 12. 
Answer only six questions, 


I. Examine the following statement: “The. picture of 
reality obeying the laws of human. thought, is as evidently 
anthropomorphic as any of the other now discarded pictures 
of the Deity. It is true that an inconsistent reality is not 
intelligible to us: but that is perhaps a reason why we 
should confess our failure to understand it.” A. Sidgwick, 
quoted by Watson. 


2. Discuss the question whether there is any logical con- 
hection between Agnosticism and Scepticism, 


3. State and examine carefully either Hume’s theory ot 
mathematics, or Mill’s views regarding the foundations of 
geometry, 


4. Give your own views as to the possibility and nature 
of a teleological interpretation of biological phenomena. 

5. What is meant by the opposition of subject and object? 
Express your opinion as to how far. if at all, the distinction 
involves a dualism. 


6. Explain the significance of Descartes’ cogito ergo sum 
doctrine, and point out the destructive character of Kant’s 
cfiticism of rational Psychology. 

7. What are your views regarding Kant’s doctrine of 
the postulates of practical reason? 

8. Investigate the grounds of the statement “that a rational 
faith in God is at the basis of morality. 


1g 
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B.A. HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL 
| PHILOSOPHY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANI. 
MonpbDay, 22ND ApPRIL.—MORNING, 9 TO 12. 
Answer only six questions. 
1. Explain fully the title of Kant’s first Kritik, and its 


relation to the others: 


>» Sketch the general drift of the Transcendental Aesthetic 
with special reference to the notion of space. 


3. Give the table of the Categories in its relation to the 
logical classification of Judgments, and state the principles 
of Pure Understanding deduced from the Categories. 


4. Define Idea, as used by Kant: and explain how each 
of the Ideas is formed. 


s. What is the Antinomy of Pure Reason? State the 
several Antinomies, and indicate briefly how each is solved. 

6. Give Kant’s classification of arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, and indicate how he makes them all rest 
ultimately on one. 


7. What are (a) the principle, (b) the concept, (¢) the 
motive, of Pure Practical Reason? 


2 What is the Antinomy of Pure Practical Reason, and 
how is it solved by Kant? 


9. Write a note on the Antinomy of Teleological Judg- 


ment: 
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' THIRD YEAR 
HONOURS IN MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


GREEK PHLLOSUPHY. 


Monpay, 22np APRIL.—MoRNING, 9 TO 12. 


Answer five questions from A 


and three from B. W rite 
answers to A and B itm separate books. 


A. 
' 1. Describe the general character of the Tonic School, 
and give an account of one of the Ionic philosophers in par- 
ticular, 


2. Explain the teaching 


of the early Atomists of Greece. 
.3. Describe the characteristic features of the teaching of 
Socrates. 

4. Give a brief account of the Megarics, or of the 
Cyrenaics, or of the Cynics, 

5. Explain the 


leading doctrines of the Stoical Ethics. 
6. Sketch 


either the Physics or the Ethics of the 
Epicureans. 
7. Distinguish the three sceptical movements in the 
ancient world, and give a brief 


account of one of them. 
8. Give a brief account of the renaissance of speculative 
Paganism, and of its final collapse. 


B. 


PLATO AND ARISTOTLE. 
he 


On what grounds has Plato been regarded 
(a) As a sceptical, 


(b) As a dogmatic philosopher? 
Which seems to you the truer view? 

Give some account of the political philosophy of Plato 
s it appears in the Republic. 


Z. 


3 
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3. How is the notion of the “Potential and the Actual” 
applied in the development of Aristotle's system? 


4. “Man is by nature started, as it were, on an inclined 
plane of which the goal is the State” (W. Newman). Ex- 
amine Aristotle’s conceptions of “nature,” “the end,” and 
“the state,” in illustration of this saying. | 


cyt 


Show the relationship, 
Either. of Plato to earlier philosophers, or of 
Aristotle to Plato. 


—— —— 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


SaTurRDAY, APRIL 6TH, 1901. AFTERNOON, 2 TO 9. 


~ 


1. Explain what is meant by the theory of the Separation of Powers, 
and discuss to what extent it is applied in the structure of modern gov- 
ernments. 


9. Discuss in some detail the doctrines of Anarchism, Socialism, 
“ Laissez-Faire,” the Social Contract and the policy of Direct Legislation. 


3. State clearly the meaning of Parliamentary Government, and contrast 
its operation in England and in France. 


4. Define the relative powers of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, referring to notable instances of conflict. 


5. To what extent is the veto power possessed by the King of England, 
the German Emperor, the President of France, the President of the United 
States and the State Governors of the United States ” 


6. Describe fully and contrast the Senate of the United States, the 
Senate of France and the German Bundesrath. 


7. Write a paper on Party Government, considering in especial its more 
recent tendencies and developments. 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





GEOMETRY AND ARITHMETIC. 
THuRsDAY, APRIL llr ‘—Morninq, 9 To 12, 
A 


1. Ina right angled triangle, any rectilineal figure described on the 
hypetenuse is equal to the sum of the two similar and similarly described 
figures on the sides containing the right angle. 


2. Find a fourth proportional to three given Straight lines, 


@)IfABCD bea parallelogram, and from Da straight line be 
drawn meeting A Bin K and C B produced in F 
fourth proportional to EB A, AD and.A B. 


; Show that CF is a 


o. An equilateral triangle is inscribed in a circle, and tangents are 


drawn at its vertices, prove that the resulting figure is an equilateral trian- 
gle with an area four times that of the given triangle. 


4. Draw a tangent to a circle from & given point without it. 


d. A lake whose area is 45 acres, is covered with ice 3 inches thick, find 
the weight of the ice in tons, if a cubie foot of ice weigh 920 oz. Reduce 
your answer to kilograms. 


6, Find the compound interest on $4000 for 3 years at 5 per cent. 


B, 


7. The Opposite angles of any quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are 
together equal to two right angles. 
(a) State and prove the converse proportion. 


8. Describe an isosceles triangle having each of the angles at the base 
double of the third angle, 
Find the length of the base in terms of the side. 


9. Prove that if the interior or exterior vertical angle of a triangle be 
bisected by a straight line which also cuts the base, the base shall be 
divided internally or externally into seements which have the same ratio 
&8 the sides of the triangle, 
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10. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their 


1 ] 
/ oe 4 r 
- : ov 4 1 2 a OS < 
{ 63 of Par. ee Ee l 4 91 
\ 12 ae SERA AS. 


12, Find the square root of 5.322249, 


homologous sides. 


Ll. Simplify 


FIRST YEAR. 
TRIGONOMETRY AND ALGEBRA. 
HrRipay, APRIL 12TH :—Morwnine, 9 ro 12: 
A. 
1. Express all the trigonometrical ratios in terms of the cosine. 


2. Prove the following : 


(1) sin (90 — A) = cos A 


(2) cos (180 — A) = —cos A 
(3) sin (— A) = — sin A 
3. Prove that 
gin 18° = 5 1 
4 
sin 1” = ! 


4. Ina triangle A B C, if AC and BC be 300 and 450 yds. reapect- 


ively, and the angle C be 58° 20’ 30”; find the other parts of the 
triangle. 


5. Solve the following equations : 








fy ee ee 
re —— 5 2% — 15 
Bh gee 
( 13 — 7 = 64 — 1l0y = 0 
(3) 5 gli 4 6 
PF dm J Sy ato 
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6. A person spends } of his income, saves }, and pays away 5 per 
cent. as interest at 74 per cent. on a debt and then has remaining 
$110 ; find the amount of the debt. 
B, 
7. In any triangle prove : 
6? + ¢? — q? 
1) cos 4 = —~——— 
) A 2 be 
tan 4+ 8B 
(2) ps Ss ee 
+: TN tan A— B ) 
oo 
(3) tan A + tan B+ tan C = tan A. tan B. tan C. 
8. Prove, 
(1) sin (A — B) sin A cos B — cos A sin B. 
2 : A+B ‘ A—B 
(2) sin A — sin B= 2 cos — itl rea 
(3) sin 2 A = 2 sin A cos A. 
9. Prove, 
(1) log mn = log m + log n. 
ee 
(2) log nog m — log n. 
(3) log m™ = 1 log m. 
10. The elevation of the top of a tower standing on the bank of a 
river to a person standing on the opposite bank is 50° 25” 40”. When 
the observer has retired 100 feet in a straight line from the tower the 
elevation is 45° 30°. Find the breadth of the river and the height of 
the tower. 
ll. Simplify 1 + 4% oo ae ae Rake 
Deki > pegs? ian eee l+2 
Be eae ee ee | 
ee ance ee Ll + a i 


‘ “ ~ / OE IE 
12. Solve the eyuation /4 74 5 — Va = Vx43. 
. » ¢ a f= ' *) 5/ Sag < 3/5 } 
Find the value of 2 #/jg9 + 3 */875 — 7 2/56. | 
Rationalize the denominator of 
a/ 7 + a/ y) 


9+ 214 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
SPHBRICAL TRIGONOMETRY—ALGEBRA. 


Trurspay, Aprit llth:—9 To 12 A.M. 
(Write the answers in separate bvuoks marked A and B respectively , 


10 correspond to the questions.) 


1. Given the two sides of a right-angled spherical triangle 
a= 54° 16% 6 = 33° 12/, find the angle A, 


2. Prove that the angles at the base of an isosceles spherical tri- ° 


angle are equal. 


3. Define the angle between two great circles on a sphere. Prove 


ed« 


that it 1s equal to the angle between the poles of the circles. 
4. If two columns of a determinant are identical, the determinant 
is equal to zero. 


5. Insert 4 geometric means between 160 and 5. 


6. Eliminate x, y, 2, from the equations 
are x + b Y + Ci i 0) 


Bye EO, YF ey () 
a, &+ 05 y + Cy 2 0 


B. 


7. Transform 6 t 12 from scale twelve to scale eleven. 
8. How many numbers greater than a million can be formed with 


the digits 2, 2, 0, 3, 4, 2, 3 


9, Caleulate the value of the determinant 


13 8 23 | 
30 7 53 
39 9 70 | 


10. In‘a spherical triangle prove that 


Cos A= 


p |-Sae a+ h fe) C 

: sin — 

Cos ane _B = eos > ) 5 
cos © 
9 
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11. The angles of a spherical triangle are the supplements of the 
corresponding sides of its polar, 
12. In a spherical triangle 
a= 108° 147, h = 15° 29’. @ = 56° 377. 
Find A, B,and C. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 
SOLID GEOMETRY—CONIC SECTIONS—DYNAMICS. 
Fripay, Aprin 121TH :—Morwnine, 9 to 12. 


(Write the answers in separate books marked A B and C respec- 
tively, to correspond to the questions.) 


A 


1. If two parallel] planes are intersected by a third plane the lines 
of intersection will be parallel. 


2. The line of intersection of two planes is a straight line. 


3. In the parabola the subnormal is of a constant length. 
4. If QV is the ordinate to the diameter ?V of a parabola, prove 
QV? = 4 FP, PV 
where F is the focus. 


; 


5. If two straight lines are cut by three parallel planes they will 
be cut proportionally. 


_6. In any trihedral angle the sum of any two of its faces is greater 
than the third. 


t. The area of a parabola cut off by any chord is two-thirds of 
the area of the triangle formed by the chord and the tangents to the 
parabola at its extremities. 


8. Prove that there are two points in the plane of an ellipse such 
that the sum of their distances from any point on the curve is 
constant. 

State and prove the corresponding proposition for the hyperbola. 
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9, Find an expression for the greatest height reached by a body 
projected with given velocity in a yiven direction. 

A shell, 5 seconds after it is discharged, strikes an object distant 
horizontally 8,000 feet from the gun, and 1,200 feet above it. Find 
the tangent of the angle at which it was fired. 


10. Describe Newton’s experiment for finding the law connecting 
the relative velocities, before and after impact, of two elastic balls. 

A ball of mass 302, going 8 feet per second, overtakes another of 
mass 20 0z. going 2.5 feet per second. What must be the coefficient 
of elasticity in order that the first ball may be brought to rest? 


11. Explain the method of coincidences for determining accurately 
the time of swing of a pendulum. Point out the advantages of 
Kater’s Pendulum over the simple pendulum in the determination 
of gravity. 


12. What is meant by the Moment of Inertia of a body about an 
axis? | 

A heavy body of M.I. 12,000 British units is turning 4 times per 
second on its axis. Express its energy in foot pounds, and write 
down an expression for its moment of momentum, 





FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS (Advanced Section.) 
GEOMETRY (First Papero 
Taurspay, ApRit 18tT#:—MoRNING, 9 To, 12. 


(Write the answers in separate books marked A and B respectively 
to correspond to the q mestions.) 


A, 


1. The rectangle contained by the sum and difference of two sides of 4 
triangle is equal to twice the rectangle contained by the base, and the in- 
tercept between the middle point of the base and the foot of the perpen- 
dicular from the vertical angle on the base. 

2. If two equal triangles be on the same base, but on opposite sides, the 
line joining the vertices is bisected by the base. 


3. Given the sum of the diagonal and two sides of a square, construct it, 


Pee SF Re —= =————— 
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4. Ifa line passing through the centres of two circles cut them in the 
points A, B, O, D respectively, the square of their direct common tan- 
gent is equal to the rectangle AC BD. 


5. If ABC be a circle, AB a diameter, PD a fixed line, perpendicular to 
AB; then if ACP be any line cutting the circle in C and the line PD in 
P, the rectangle under AP and AC is constant. 


6. Given base and ratio of sides of a triangle find the locus of its vertex. 


B. 


¢. If the opposite side ABand CD of a quadrilateral meet in P,andif G 
H be the middle points of the diagonals AC and BD, the triangle PHG is 
4 the quadrilateral ABCD. 


8. If A, B, C, D, etc., be any system of n points, O their centre mean 
position, P any other point, the sum of the squares of the distances of the 
points A, B, C, D, ete., from P exceeds the sum of. the squares of their 
distance from O by n OP?. 

9, Draw a common tangent to two circles. 

10. Through one of the points of intersection of two given circles draw 


aline, the sum of whose segments intercepted by the cireles shall be a 
maximum, 


ll. In any triangle the rectangle contained by two sides is equal to the 
rectangle contained by the perpendicular on the third side, and the dia. 
meter of the circumscribing circle. 


12. If four collinear points form an harmonic range, their four polars 
with respect to any cirele form an harmonic pancil. 





FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS (Advanced Neetion.) 
GEOMETRY (Second Paper.) 
Tuurspay, April. 18tH :—AFrrEeRNOON, 2 To 5, 


(Write the answers in separate books marked A and B respectively, 
to correspond to the questions. ) 


A 


1. If from each angle of a triangle a line be drawn to cut the 
opposite side and these lines be concurrent, prove the seoments of 
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any side are in the ratio compounded of the ratios of the segments 


of the other two sides taken in a certain order. 


2, The rectangle contained by the perpendicnlars from any point 
in the circumference of a circle on two tangents to the circle is 
equal to the square of the perpendicular from the same point on their 
chord of contact. 


3. If through a centre of similitude of two circles a secant be drawn 
cutting one of them in the points R, &’, and the other in the corres- 
ponding points S, 8’; then the rectangles OR. OS’, OR’. OS one 


constant and equal. 


1 


4, The Arithmetic Mean between two lines is to the Geometric 
Mean as the Geometric Mean is to the Harmonie Mean. 


5. Describe a system of circles co-axal with two given circles. 


6. If two variable points A, A’, one ov each of two lines given 
in position, subtend an angle of constant magnitude at a given poin' 
O, the locus of the pole of the line AA’ with respect to a given 
circle Y, whose centre is QO, is a circle. 


7. State and prove Pascal’s Theorem. 


8. Any line cutting a circle and passing through a fixed point 1s 
cut harmonically by the circle, the point’and the polar of the point. 

9. Show that two corresponding tangents of two given circles cut 
the line joining their centres in the same point. 

10. [f the perpendiculars of a triangle be produced to meet the 
circumference of the circumscribed circle, the parts of the perpen- 


diculars intercepted between their point of intersection and the 
circumference of the circle are bisected by the sides of the triangle. 


ll. The radical axes of each pair of a system of three circles 
meet in a point. 


12. If 4, B, C, D, be four points taken in order on a right line 
then 


AB. CD + BC. AD= AC, BD. 





| 
; 
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FIRST YEAR~MATHEMATICS (Advanced Section.) 
THEORY OF EQUATIONS—ALGEBRA. 
Fripay, APRIL 19rH,-:—Mornine. 9 ro 12. 


Write the answers in separate books marked A and B respectively to 
correspond to the questions. 


A. 
l. Solve the equation 
32° — 4 y2 + 88 () 


one root being 2 + /—7. 


2, An equation of an even degree with its last term negative has 
two real roots. 

3. Find the eqnation whose roots are those of 

ew? + 4% — go? + {] 0 

each diminished by 3. 

4. Find by the method of Indeterminate Coefficients the sum of the 
series, 

12 + 32 + 52, ete., .. to m terms. 


5. Resolve 5—>—— @ into partial fractions. 
LC ara 


6. The present value of $672 due in a certain time is $126 if com. 
pound interest at 43 per cent. be allowed, find the time. 


B. | 
7. If an equation f (2) = 0, whose coefficients are al] real quanti- 
ties, have for a root the imaginary expression a + ¥/-1, it must also 
have fora root a — Bv — I. 
8. Solve the equation x° — 1 = 0. 


9. Between two consecutive real roots a and bd if the equation 
f (x) = 0 there lies at least one real root of the equation f/( a) = 0. 


10. Find a superior limit of the positive roots of the equation 
et 46 — 3r° + Sat — 9x? ~—. lla? 4.62 —18 — 0 


State and prove the proposition upon which vour method is based. 








RE ae 
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ll. Aroot of the equation 2x? — 85x22 — 85a — 87 = 0 lies 
between 40 and 50. Solve the equation by Horner’s method. 


12. State and prove the Exponential Theorem. 
SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS—( Advanced Section). 
ANALYTIC AND PURE GEOMETRY (First Paper). 
THurspDAY, APRIL 18tH:—Morwnine, 9 To l. 


1. Find the centre and radius of the circle (referred to rectangular 
*%Xe@8). 
427 4 4y*—12¢ 4 18y 4 6=0. 
(a) Find the condition that the general equation of the second 
degree referred to oblique co-ordinates should represent a circle. 


2. Find the equation of tangent at a given point on a conic repre 
sented by the general equation, 


3. Given the base and vertical angle of a triangle, find the locus of 
the vertex, taking the middle point of the base as origin, and the base 
as one Of the axes, 


1. Given the vertical angle of a triangle, and the sum of the reci- 
procals of the sides, the base will always pass through a fixed point, 


5. Given two fixed points A and B, one on each of the axes, if A’ 
and B’ be taken on the axes sothat O A’ 4.0 B’/=OA4z OB 
find the locus of the intersections of A B’, A’B. 


6. Prove analytically that the three bisectors of the sides of a 
triangle are concurrent. 


7. Find the equation a line parallel to 
G, 2 4. 6,9 4\.c, = V 

and passing through the intersections of 
2,24 bo y+ ty 0 
and a“x s b3y4 +e, = 0. 


8. Taking the three lines given in question (7) as the sides of @ 
triangle, find the equations of the perpendiculars from each of the 
vertices on the opposite side. 
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3. Prove geometrically that if in a central conic a second PP’ 
meet the directrix in Z, and Fis the corresponding focus, FZ is the 


external bisector of the angle P F P’, or of its supplement. 


10. Prove geometrically that the tangent to a central conic makes 


equal angles with the focal distances. 


ll. Prove geometrically that a diameter of a parabola bisects all 
chords parallel to the tangent at its extremits. 

12. Show that the area of a parabola cut off by any chord is two- 
thirds of the area of the triangle formed by the chord and the tan- 
s to the parabola at its extremities. 


SECOND YEAR MATHEMATICS (Advanced Section. 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (Second Paper.) 
Fripay, April 19TH :—Morwnixc, 9 To 12. 


l. Given the focus, directrix and the eccentricity of a central conic 


. 


find its centre and also its axes in magnitude and direction. 


2. Find an expression for the 


po 


5 oes | ee ; * 4] 
rea of an ellipse in terms of the 


data in question 1. 


a 
> 


3. If two triangles are such that the vertices of each are the poles 


7 me. rat | ‘ = esral —_ ti 4 r rpoAMnIe eorts “Ag ; 
of the sides of the other with regard to any conic section, prove that 


the jines joining corresponding vertices are concurrent. 
~ . 7 ° : ye F “ = 
4. If the equation of a conic referred to obli jue co-ordinates be 
ar 7 2 hr } Uf- 3 a wee ae 
‘ S MAY + =f = 
prove the equation i & Circie touching it at the origin is 
n+ 2 xy Cos -2rzsinw = 0 
4 
y S] ; hat if a } " r e and Conti ' eave 
\@) SHNoOw that il gq — 70 Sil c C an 7001 \ 


liree consecutive POIDtS in Commo! 
: 


5. Using the polar equation Of the ellipse prove that the sum of 
> . . o : : ~ ; -y - 7 . . ma 
ene reciprocals of two focal chords at right angles to each other is 


constant. 
6. The tangent at the extremity of any diameter of a central conic 
is paralle] to the conjugate diameter. 


i. (a) Find the angle between the lines represented by th equa- 
Lion 


ax* +4 








oe 
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(b) Show that these lines are the asymptotes of the conic repre 


sented by the general equation. 
(c) Thence show that the secant of half the angle-in (qa) i the 


excentricity of the conic. 
8. The focal radii in any point of an hyperbola make equal angles 


with the tangent. 

9. Find the length of the perpendiculars from the focus on the 
tangent at any point of the parabola. 

10. Find the polar equation of a circle the origin anywhere, and 
from the equation prove Euclid, Bk. ILI., Props. 35 and 36. 

ll. Given a point and two fixed lines; draw any two lines through 
the fixed point, and join transversely the points where they meet the 
fixed lines, find the locus of the intersection of the transverse lines. 

12. Given base and difference of the base angles of a triangle, 


find the locus of the vertex. 


SECOND YEAR—MATHEMATICS, (Advanced Section). 
TRIGONOMETRY —( Plane and Spherical)y—_SOLID GEOMETRY. 


Monpay,. APRIL 22ND :—9 To 12. 


Answer in separate books marked A and B respectively. 


1. Define cosh « and sinh a: and prove 
cosh 3 a = 4 cosh? « — 3 cosh @. 


2. Prove 
4 . n(n — | . 
(2 cos 6)" = 2 cos n 64+ 72 cos(n— 2) 64 aa: 2 cos (n — n) ", 
etc. 


3. If the unit solid angle be defined as the solid angle at the centre 
of a spnere subtended by an area on the surface equal to 7”, find an 
expression for the number of such unit angles in any other solid 


angle at same centre subtended by an area A on the same surface. 


(a) Prove that the number of unit solid angles (as above defin- 


ed), in the solid angle subtended by the firmament at any point of 


the EKarth’s surface is 2 7. 
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4, In any spherical triangle prove 
cot @ sin b — cot A sin C4 cos } cos C. 


5. Prove that every plane passing through a perpendicular to a 
plane is also perpendicular to that plane. 


6. In aright angled spherical triangle given a and } (which in- 
clude the right angle) find A, proving the formula you employ. 
B. 


7. (a) Resolve into factors a?” — 2 2" cos n@+1 : 


(5) Solve the equation a? — 2 x cos 60° 1 = 0. 


— 


8. Prove De Moivre’s Theorem for a negative index. 


T l tiga | aaa ) 
De r —- —_ 4 Se a . a ——_ Af? 
9. Prove that 4 = (; 3 53 + 5 Be etc. 
at & [7 ] 
239 «3 2392 TF 6 2393 — ete. ) 
10. Prove that in a spherical triangle 
a—b 
i - ? » af a aF3 3p Dy 
2 art b 9° 
cos —> 


11. ‘The sum of the angles of a spherical triangle lies between two 
and six right angles. 


12. The angle whieh a straight line makes with its projection on a 
plane is less than that which it makes with any other straight line 
that meets in that plane. 


SECOND YEAR—MATHEMATICS | Advanced Section). 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
Monpay, APRIL 22np:—2 To 5 P.M. 


1. Distinguish between Algebraic and Transcendental functions of 
#, giving examples of each. What is a discontinuous function ? 

2, Define increment, limiting ratio, difterential, differential coett'- 
cient. 


3. Find the differential coefficients of sin «x, log a, é”* 


20 





a 
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1 Ng 
} 4. If y, =. prove 


du dv 
) — U 


] Bsc, 
1 i a dx 
d HF a ide a2 








Bait 5. Differentiate 


y = sin (1 + 2”) 
y = sin (log x) 
| y = log vq? — a’ 
6. Expand log (1 + y) by Taylor’s Theorem. 
7, Expand sin a by MacLaurin’s Theorem. 
h 8. Find the value of 


TT 


¢ sin 2 — : 
2 
Cos x 


= 


when x = us 
2 


9. Find the integrals 


nt . dx Sin da ee gee. GPM 
) fete ae lara e ae V a2 + a? ; 


10. Show how the integral 


f (p + qx) dx 


b a + 2 bx + ex 








can be broken up into two simpler integrals. 


fad 


ll. Find the value of | a” dx. 


12. Find the integral 


(327 — L) dx 
a?'— 3x + 2 
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B.A, HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 4Ta—MornING, 9 TO 12. 


1. Define the wave surface, and find its equation. 
(a) Show geometrically that its section by one of the principal planes 
breaks up into a circle and an ellipse. 


bt 


. Find the partial differential equation of conoidal surfaces. 


5, Find the equation of the cylinder, the direction cosines of whose edges 
are 1, m, n, and which envelops the ellipsoid, 





4. Prove that if a line of curvature be a geodesic it must be plane. 


5. Define the surface of centres. Prove that the tangent planes to the 
surface of centres at the two points where any normal meets it cut each 


other at right angles. 


6. Prove that at any point on asurface there are two directions at right 
engles to each other, such that the normal at a consecutive point taken on 


vither intersects the normal at the given point. 


7. The tangent plane at a parabolic point on a surface may be consider- 


ed asa double tangent plane. 


8. The locus of the pole of a tangent plane to any quadric, with regard 
to any confocal is the normal to the quadric surface. 


9. Describe a method for constructing an hyperbolic paraboloid with 


threads, and prove its truth. 


10. The tangent plane to an hyperboloid of one sheet cuts it in two right 


lines passing through the point of contact. 


ll, Prove that any two circular sections of a quadric, of opposite systems, 


lie on the same sphere, 


12. The sum of the squares of the reciprocals of any three conjugate dec- 


imeters of an ellipsoid is constant. 





= 


— 


=i eos 
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THIRD YEAR AND B.A. HONOUR EXAMINATION IN 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ASTRONOMY. 


'RIDAY, APRIL 19rTH:—Morwnine, 9 To 12. 


1. Assuming the expression for the radius of curvature of a conic 
section 


n* 
i Fe 7: y 
J”. dat 
where 7 is the normal, apply it to the case of the ellipse 
a y* | Pes 
a + pz = 1 and thence show, that if ¢ be the compression in 


the case of the Earth and / the latitude of a place, then for a meri- 
dian section, approximately 
P= 24 (1 —2e + 3 ¢ sin’ l). 


2. Explain the method of finding the mass of the Earth by obser- 
vations on the deviations of the plumb line by a mountain, explain- 
ing how the amount of the deviation is determined. 


3. Show that the apparent effect of aberration is to cause a star to 
describe an ellipse in the course of the year, and calculate the 
major axes of the ellipse. 


4, Prove the principle of the composition of rotations, and apply it 
to calculate the rotation of the plane in Foucault’s experiment if 
made at Montreal. 


5. State and prove Lagrange’s theorem for value of F (z) if 
2= Uw 4 (2) 
6. Apply Lagrange’s theorem, assuming u = nt 4 esin u 
to prove 
u=nt » esinnt +> sin 2 nt 
neglecting other terms. 


7. Show that there cannot be fewer than two eclipses every year, 
both of the Sun. 


8. Explain the method of converting mean solar time at a given 
meridian into the corresponding sidereal time. 


MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


B.A. HONOUR EXAMINATIONS, 


CALCULUS AND THEORY OF PLANE CURVES. 


Tuespay, Aprin 16TH :—A FTERNOON 2 To 5 
1, Prove that 


N-) a m-1 J iyo Pee may. es 
J oie ME, m(n + 1)....(n + m—1)° 


bo 


. Define the Gamma function and prove that in all cases 
i (p +1) => pl (p). 


3. State and prove Green’s Theorem. 


4. If A, B, C, be the moments of inertia of a body with regard to 
its three principal axes, and I the moment of inertia with regard to 


a line whose direction angles are a, 3, y, prove 


I = A cos? a+ B cos? B + C cos? 


5, State and prove Guldius Theorem for the volume of a solid. 


ai th 
6. Find the length of any arc of the catenary y = ; (. r 


~ 


Eliminate the arbitrary function 
y*o (y) +2 
from z= l— x 6-(y) | 
8. Transform 
d?y dy dy 
— + — ra 
da: dy* dz? 
into a function of r, %, », being given 


«=r sin ¢cos0,y = rsin¢@sin 6,2 =r cos 6. 


9. Find the asymptotes to the curve 
y” — ry? = aE. 
10. Trace the Lemniscate 


(x? + y2)* == a? (a? — 2) 


and find the equations of the tangents at the origin, 


11. Find the position and nature of the double points on 


, 


(y — e)? =. («@ — a)t (2 — b). 
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12. Find the envelope of a line of given length whuse extremities 
move along two fixed rectangular axes. 

13. From a point of inflexion on a cubic but three tangents can be 
drawn to the curve and their three points of contact lie on a right 
line. 


14, Fiod the equations of an epicycloid 


. a + b A 
x= (a+ 56) cos 4 — bcos Toe 
a+ ob , 


y = (a+ b) cos 0 — 6 sin b 


——— 
—_—_ 


B.A. HONOUR EXAMINATIONS, MATHEMATICS AND 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
WEDNESDAY, Aprit 17TH:—2 TO 5 P.M. 


1. Solve the equation 


(mz — ny) p + (nx — Iz) q = ly — mz 


2. Solve the simultaneous equations 


4 dx : dy | 
di +9 dt 447 + 49y = Tt 
3 da by dy 9 929 t 
iit 1 ag +34 + Say = 


3. Show that the condition of integrability is satisfied, and find the 
primitive of 
zy de == 2x dy + y? dz. 


4. Prove that the orthogonal trajectory of the curves included in 


y= ca” 
is a family of conics, whatever be the value of 7. 
5. Solve 
d?y dy 
- EE os ANG thie ahamces saa cle Pe 
da* dx 5 pe: Bak c 


6. Integrate 


ly\ 22. .dy a ad? lu 2 3 
1 (2% Weak Se ERE ea (*) 
‘i t ( A ax 


dx dx dx? adax- 








Se . — 
> —— < ———— 
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7. Solve 

(L? — 5 D ob 6) y= log am 
8. Solve ; 

d°y dy ‘ ; | 

dz? ~ 20 dx + (1? + m*) z= 9. 
9. Prove 


@ (D) e% = @ (a) e%, 
10. Solve 


my —nrp = yp’. 


11. Solve the equation 
y= xf (py) + ¢ (p). 


12. Solve ; 
ya dy +. b (3 i 


dx dx 
B.A. AND THIRD YEAR ORDINARY EXAMINATIONS, 
ASTRONOMY—OPTICS. 


Fripay, ApriL 127tH:— Mornine, 9 vo 12. 


(Write the answers in separate books marked A and B respectively 


to correspond to the questions.) 


A 
1. Distinguish between the Synodic and Periodic Times of the 
Moon. 
How may they be ascertained roughly without the aid of instru- Bid 


ments. At what rates do the Sun and Moon respectively travel 
daily among the stars ? 


the constellation Pisces, and give the bearing of the fact on the 


2. Define the First Point of Aries. Explain why it is found in 


length of the year. 


3. Calculate the length of the Earth’s shadow from the following 


data:— 


Mean diameter of the Sun as seen from the Earth — 1923”. 
Mean diameter of the Karth as seen from the Sun — 17’. 
Diameter of the Earth = 7,926 miles. 
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4, Explain the retrograde motion of an Inferior Planet. 


5. Find in what latitude the length of the shortest shadow of a 
vertical rod on the day of the vernal equinox would be equal to the 
length of the rod itself. 


6. Explain what is meant by the diurnal libration of the Moon. 


B 


‘, State the laws of refraction of light which hoid true when a 
ray of light passes from one mediuin to another. If there are three 


different media a, b and ec, show that u Re» whet she ees 
? mh ¢ - @f b “s b é 


where the symbol .«. denotes the refraction index for the light 
<1 (ft 0’ 
passing from the medium a to the medium bd. 
Given that the refractive index of flint glass is 1.6 and that of 
nitric acid is 1.4, find the refractive index of flint glass compared 
with nitric acid. 


8. Describe the arrangement of the magic lantern. 

Show that, when an image of an object is thrown upon a screen 
by means of such a lantern, the distance between the object and 
screen cannot be less than four times the focal length of the lens 
used. 

A double convex lens of 8 feet focal length is used to throw an 
image of an object on a screen. The distance between the screen 
and object is 50 feet, find at what distance from the object the lens 
must be placed in order to give adistinct image on the screen. If 
the object is 6 inches in length find the length of the image, 


9. Explain fully the principle and method of finding the refrac- 
tive index of a liquid by means of a microscope. The refractive 
index of a given liquid is 1.35 and an object is placed 8 inches below 
the surface of the liquid ; find how far below the surface the image 
will appear to be. 


10. Show that the focal length of a lens is given by the formula : 
] se by 
= (u— 1) f om dane ata 
Vy , yt] 
where « is the refractive index and + andr! are the radii of curva- 
ture of the two surfaces of the lens. 


\ 


The radius of curvature of each of the surfaces of a double con- 
cave lens is 25 cms, and the refractive index of the glass of which 
the lens is made is 1.55; find the focal length. 
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Il. Describe fully the construction, and explain the principle of 
the astronomical telescope. 

The focal length of the object glass of such a telescope is 25 feet 
and that of the eyepiece is 15 inches. Find the mugnifying power 
of the instrument and also the distance between the two lenses when 
itis focuséi on a distant object. 


12. The refractive index for red rays in a given crystal is 1.520 
and that of violet is 1.559, while the mean refractive index for white 
hight is 1.557. A double convex lens of focal lenyth 30 inches is 
made from this crystal. What will be the nature and focal length 
of a lens which will achromatize the given lens? 





THIRD YEAR. 
MECHANICS (New Curriculum.) : 


TursDAY, Apri 2ND:—Mornina, 9 To 12. 


ae 


1. Define the moment of a force about a point, and use it to state the 
principle of the Lever. 
Describe the Chemical Balance, and explain the method of weighing by 
oscillations. Point out the use of the rider, . 


oF) 


2. Give Stevinus’ (or any other) proof of the principle of the Inclined 
Plane. 

The base of an inclined plane is 4 feet in length, and the height 3 feet. i 
A force of 8 lbs. weight, acting parallel to the plane, will just prevent 2 


“0 ' 

lbs from sliding down. find the coefficient of friction. . 
What force, acting horizontally, would just cause the weight to move i 
up the plane? v ee} 
3. An isosceles triangle, weighing 50 Ibs., rests (without friction) with ce 
ils vertex against a vertical wall, and its base, parallel to the wall, on a TP 


horizontal plane, so as to make an angle of 30° with the horizontal. It C's 
is held in position by a string attached to its centre of gravity, and to a 


nail, at the same height, in the wall. Find the tension of the string, and A ies 
the reaction at the vertex. ee 
(WA 

it) 

‘ ; , ; L bee 

4. State the Second Law of Motion. How must the unit of Force be hati 
chosen se as to write it in the form MV = Pr? Ht 
Hig 

ie 

5. Describe Atwood’s Machine. | Hee 
[f each of the large weights is1lb. 4 oz., and the rider 2 0z., what speed a) 
will be acquired in 5 seconds from the start ° { 
6. A ball is thrown up with a velocity of 80 feet per second at an angle ee 


of 60° with the ground. Find the Time of flight, and the Range. 
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7. Two elastic balls, of given masses and speeds, collide directly. State 
clearly the principles on which their velocities after impact may be deter- 
mined. 


8. How is Work measured ? 


What Horse-Power must a fire engine have, in order to project 12,000 
lbs of water per minute to a height of 100 feet, 20 per cent. of the whole 
work being wasted in friction? 


9. How would you find the Specific Gravity of a piece of copper by 
Nicholson’s Hydrometer ? 

A piece of glass weighs 47 gms. in air, 22 gms. in water, and 25.8 gms. 
in alcohol. Find the Specific Gravity of the alcohol. 


10. The top of a barometer tube is 36 ins. above the mercury in the 
tank. In consequence of air in the tube it reads 27 ins. when it should 


read 28.5, What will be the true height when the barometer reads 30 
ins, ? 


Il. A cylindrical diving bell is lowered into water, and it is observed 
that the depth of the top when water fills } the bell is 2 times the depth 


when water fills } of the bell. Find the height of the bell, if the water 
barometer stands at 24 feet. 


B. A. ORDINARY. 
MECHANICS. 


Tuespay, Aprit. 16rH :—MorninG, 9 tro 12. 


1. Find the magnitude of two forces, such that if they act at right 


angles their resultant is V58, whilst if they act at an angle of 60°, 


2. Shew how to find the resultant of any number of forces acting 
ata point. Deduce the conditions of equilibrium. 


3. ABCD isasquare. Force of 3, 8 and 14 lbs. weight, respect- 
ively, act along AB, AC, AD. Find their resultant to two places of 
decimals. 


4. Define the moment of a force about a point, and state the prin- 
ciple of the lever. 

A wire passing round a telegraph post is horizontal,and the two 
portions are inclined at an angle of 60° to one another. The pole is 
supported by a wire attached to its middle point, and inclined at 60° 


tothe horizon. If the tension in the horizontal wire is 50 lbs. find 
that in the supporting wire. 
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5. An isosceles triangle and a square are described On Opposite 
sides of the same base, 12 inches long. Find the height of the 
triangle, so that thecentre of gravity of the whole may be in the base. 

The base of a rough inclined plane is 4 feet long, and the height is 
3 feet. A force of 8 lbs, parallel to the plane, will just prevent a 
weight of 20 lbs. from sliding down. What force, acting horizon- 
tally, will just cause the weight to move up the plane ? 


7. Prove the formula:—s = a/ 4/2. 

A stone dropped into a well is heard to strike the water 2.5 seconds 
later. Find approximately the depth of the well, if g = 32, and the 
velocity of sound is 1,120 feet per second. 


8. The large weights of an A twood’s machine are each 14 0z., and 
the small one is 40z. Where must the platforms be set so that the 
first may be reached in 2 seconds, and the second, 2 seconds after- 
wards? 


¥. Find the range and time of flight of a projectile fired at an 
angle of 30° with a velocity of 1,600 feet per second, 


10. Describe Nicholson’s Hydrometer and its use in finding the 
specific gravity of a small piece of metal. 

A substance weighs 8.4 gms. in air, 5.1 gms. in water, and 5.7 gins, 
in alcohol. 

Find (1) the Specific gravity of the substance, (2) the sp.g. of 
alcohol. 


“IL. State Boyle’s and Charles’ laws. 


12. 280cc. of a gas at 840 mm. pressure, and 10° C. are reduced to 
760 mm. pressure, and 0° C. tind the new volume. 


nr 


B. A. HONOUR IN MATHEMATICS AND MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS. 


KLECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
Tuespay, Apri 91H :—9 To 12 a.m, 


1. What is meant by an “electric image,” 

If a point charge ¢ is placed at a distance x from a metal sphere radius 
a at zero potential, find the force of attraction between the bodies and 
the distribution of electricity. over the surface of the sphere.» Point out 
the method of solution if the sphere is insulated, 
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2, Define the terms capacity, specific inductive capacity, and surface 
density of electricity. 

Find the capacity of two concentric circular cylinders separated by a 
dielectric of given $.I.C. Deduce from the result the capacity of two 
isa plane paral 


; hts 
eC] pilates. 


1a 3. State Ampere’s theorem of the equivalent magnetic shell. 


bi Find the magnetic force due to a circular coil of wire conveying a 
current at any point on the axis of the coil. 

bey i: Deduce from the result, or otherwise, the magnetic force due to a long 
He uniformly wound solenoid at any point on its axis, 

Find, as special cases,the magnetic force (1) at centre of the solenoid, 


(2) at the end of the solenoid. 


fee: 4. Derive from first principles the equation of the discharge of a 
Leyden jar. Show that the discharge is, in general, oscillatory in 


character, Find the condition that the discharge may be unidirectional. 


ie 5. A harmonic E.M. F. is applied to a circuit containing resistance 
litlees capacity and self-inductance, Find the current in the circuit. 
We on If the capacity is variable, find the condition for maximum current in 


the circuit. 


i 6. Fund the force between two parallel circular coils of wire convey- 
ing equal currents when the coils have the same axis and the radius of 
one is small compared with the other. Show that the force is a maxi- 
Hi . mum when the distance between the plane of the coils is one-half of the 


radius of the larger coil. 


7, State clearly the principles on which the general electro-magnetic 
equations are based. 
| If a, 3, g, be the magnetic forces in the direction of axes a, y, z, and 
(| uw, v, w, the corresponding currents, prove that 
dg dB 


47y= dy — Ae 
| 8, Explain why a current is mainly confined to the surface of a con- 
y Ta: ductor when the oscillations are very rapid. 
! A Leyden jar discharge of given period is passed through a copper 
rod of large diameter. Find the way in which the current diminishes 
from the surface inwards. 

If the number of oscillations per second is ten million and the specific 
resistance of copper 1700, find the depth at which the current is one per 


cent. of its value at the surface of the wire. 
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B. A. HONOURS IN MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
LIGHT. r 
' 
Monpay, APRIL 22Np:—2 To 5 p.m. 
1. Find an expression for the average kinetic energy of a vibrating par- 
ticle, 
Explain the two ways in which the intensity of illumination may be 
connected with this expression, 
How do (1) the intensity, (2) the amplitude of vibration yary with the 
distance from the origin ? 
2. Explain a graphic method of finding the resultant of a system of yibra- 
tions of equal amplitude and period, and equal differences of phase, 
3. Account for the rectilinear propagation of light on the undulatory 
theory. 
4. Obtain, by means of the Wave Theory, the formula for refraction 
through a lens. 
5, State Gladstone and Dale’s law, and give a physical interpretation of 
it. 
6. Deseribe and give the theory of Michelson and Morley’s Interference 
Refractometer. 
7. Light of wave length Q falls perpendicularly on a narrow rectangular 
aperture of breadth a. Show that the intensity at any point of the diffrac. 
tion pattern is proportional to 
isan? TO ‘ 
a ( sin 6 ) } 
/ ‘ 
a* TA. » c) 
: sin @ 
A 
- : . . ve ‘ ; { ¥a > Fun nt? i 
8. Describe and give a general explanation of internal Conical Refraction. . 
ii 
9. Obtain Fresuel’s expressions for the intensities of the reflected and re- He 
fracted rays, when light polarized in the plane of incidence falls on a sur- Is 
face. (gue 
ee 
Nine 
10. Contrast the rotation of the plane of polarization by optically active : 
| 
substances, with that produced by a magnetic field. r 
ie 
i it 
: } 
i 
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FIRST YEAR. 


PHYSICS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17TH :—MOoRNING, 9 To 12. 


1. State Newton’s Second Law of Motion, and write down a formula ex- 
pressing it. 

In an Atwood’s machine each of the large weights is 15 oz. and the 
small one 2 0z, Where must the tirst platform be placed, so as to be 
reached in 3 seconds ? How many feet will be described in the next 2 
seconds ? 


2. How is the work done by a force measured ? 
A labourer weiging 180 lbs. carries 40 lbs. of bricks up vertical lad- 
ders 50 feet high. Express in footpounds the work done. If he takes 3 
minutes to do it, what fraction of a horse power is he developing ? 


3, Hither 
(a) State the principle of the lever and describe an experiment to ver- 
ify it; 
or 
(6) Show how to find the value of gravity by means of a bullet, a 


yiece of string, a watch, and a tape measure. 
} £; ; 


4. Describe any method of finding the specific gravity of a piece of brass. 
An object weighs 47.6 gms:in air, and 33.6 gms. in water. How much of 
it will be immersed, if it is floated in mercury, specific gravity 13.6? 


5. Give the formula for the number of vibrations made per second by 
the string of a sonometer. In order to raise the note one octave, what 
change must be made in (1) the tension, or (2) the length, or (3) the dia- 
meter of the string ? 


6. Explain the occurrence of Beats when two organ pipes are sounding 
nearly the same note. 


7. Give-a formula, or a rule, for finding the position and magnitude of 
the image formed by a convex lens of an object placed before it. 

A building 50 feet long is to be photographed on a plate 63 inches 
wide, so as to leave } inch margin at each side of the plate. The focal 
length of the lens is 10 inches. How far from the building must the cam- 
era be set ? 


8. Explain (a) why the definition is improved by stoppinz down a lens. 
(6) why the object glasses of telescopes are made of two lenses, one of flint 
glass and.one of crown, 


gn jomaee 
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9. Describe the construction and graduation of a mercury thermometer. 
What temperature centigrade is the same as 86° Fahrenheit? 


10. 220 ce. of a gas are given off at a pressure of 748mm. of mercury, 


and temperature 18°C. What will be the volume at 760 mm. pressure, 
and 0° C,. ? 


11. Describe the Electrophorus, and explain its action. What is the 
source of the energy which appears in the sparks ? 


12. State Ohm’s law, connecting electromotive force, resistance and cur- 
rent. What is the length of a telegraph line through which a battery of 
E. M. F. 2.4 volts can send a current of .003 amperes, Supposing its resist- 
ance to be 16 ohms per mile ? 


THIRD YEAR. 


a ar 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—SOUND, HEAT’ AND LIGHT. 


— 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10—Mornine, 9 ro 12, 
A. 


1. Explain the occurrence of beats when a siren is sounding nearly 
the same note as a fork, 

A siren of 15 holes has its speed gradually increased, till beats are 
heard at the rate of 4 per second, with a fork whose vibration number 


is 256. How many revolutions will it make in 2 minutes, if maintained 
at this rate ? 


LL ee 
ODL 
a il 


2, Describe an experimental method of verifying the formula for the 
velocity of waves along stretched wire, Hence prove the formula for 
the Sonometer, 


A wire 80 cms. long, of total mass 1.6 gms, vibrates 100 times per 
second. Find the tension in dynes, 


3. Shew that if an open organ pipe and a stopped one give the same 
note, the former has twice the length of the latter. 
Distinguish between reed and flue pipes. 


4. Describe carefully how you would proceed to adjust a Spectrome- 
ter, and to measure the angle of a prism by means of it. 


5. Give two ways of finding the focal length of a convex lens, 
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A vertical meter scale is distant 3 meters from a convex lens of 25 
em. focal length. Where will the image be formed, and how many mm, 
divisions in the image will occupy one centimetre in space ¢ 

Where must a lens of .5 emi, focal length be placed with regard to 
this image, so that an eye looking through it may see the second image 
at a distance of 25 cms. ¢ 
Find the magnifying power of the telescope so formed. 


6. Describe the spectra of (1) a heated solid, (2) an incandescent gas, 


(3) the sun, Explain clearly how the velocities of stars in the line of 


sight have been determined by observations on their spectra, 


7. Give a brief explanation of the colours of a soap bubble. Why 


does a black spot appear just before it bursts ? 
8. What do you understand by plane-polarized light? Explain how 


it may be produced by Nicol’s prism, 
B. 


9. What is the relation between the Fahrenheit and Centigrade scales 
of temperature? How is the latter related to the Absolute scale ? 

Convert 15° C. to Fahrenheit degrees, and — 40° F, to Centigrade 
degrees. 

10. What are the two fundamental laws of gases, and how are they 
combined in the Boyle-Charles law ? 

12. How would you determine :— 

(a) the coefficient of linear expansion of a metal ; 
(b) the specific heat of copper? 

12. In a perfect heat-engine, if the temperature of the source of heat 
be 130° C,, and that of the refrigerator 30° C., what proportion of the 
heat will be converted into work ? 

A locomotive burns 6 lbs. of coal per horse-power per hour, Every 
pound of coal burned in the furnace gives up to the water in the boiler 
10,000 British units of heat, What per cent. of the heat generated in 
the-furnace is converted into work? 


B. A. ORDINARY. 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNEVISM. 


Wepnespay, APRIL 10TH :—9 To 12 A.M. 


1. What is meant by the electric capacity of a conderser and~on 


Du ante 2 ey 
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what does it depend ? Explain the method of construction of a mica 
condenser of large capacity. 


2. Describe the construction of a quadrant electrometer, and show 
how it can be used to measure small differences of potential. 


3. Define the terme, magnetic field, magnetic line of force, number 
of lines of force. Draw the lines of force due to a current 
(1) in a long uniformly wound solenoid, 
(2) in the circular coil of a large tangent galvanometer, 
A solenoid 50 cms. long, 4 cms. diameter, uniformly wound with 
00 turns of wire carries a current of 5 am peres. Find the intensity 
of the field at the centre of the solenoid. 


4. What observations have to be made to completely determine the 
direction and total intensity of the earth’s magnetic field at any point? 
State approximately the dip and declination for Montreal. 


5. What is the effect of temperature on the resistance of metals ? 
Show how to make and use a platinum thermometer. 

A platinum thermometer of resistance 12.35 ohms at 0° C., is found 
to have a resistance of 15.2] ohms, when immersed in a bath of hot 
water. Find the temperature of the water, given the average temp- 
erature coefficient of platinum is .0038 between 0° C. and 100°C 


6. Explain fully the construction and action of an induction coll, 
What is the reason of excessive sparking at the contact breaker and 
how can it be remedied ? 


7. State briefly Faraday’s laws of electrolysis. 

Define the term, electro-chemical «equivalent, and how does it vary 

. La +a 7 
with different substances. 

A current of 5 amperes is passed for 30 minutes through a copper 
voltameter,. Find the weight of copper deposited, given the electror 


chemical equivalent of copperis .000328. 


8. Iwo accumulators, in serirs. K.M.F. of each 2 volts and in- 
ternal resistance. ,] ohm, send acurrent through a coil of man- 
g:nin wire of 2ohms resistance immersed in oil. Kind 

l. the current in the circuit, 

2. the rate of working of the battery, 

3. the number of gramme calories given out in 10 minutes to 
the oil bath. 


9. Describe the tall of potential method of measuring low resist- 
ances, 
21 
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| Calculate the specific resistance of copper from the following data. 
i 9 > ® oc fy ue Ms &)* ~ . 
Length of wire 22.6 cms, diameter 2 mms and .00123 obms resist- 


hed bed 


ance. 


10. Explain the construction and action of a D’Arsonval galvano- 
meter. What advantages has it over galvanometers of the moving 


i magnet type? 
11. Describe the action of a long distance telephone transmitter. 


12. What forces are exerted by a magnetic field on a wire convey- 
ing acurrent? A long wire conveying a current passes between the 
Plane pole pieces of a large electromagnet. Draw the lines of force 
hetween the pole pieces. 

| If the length of the pole pieces is 10 cms., strength of current 50 

| amperes, number of lines of induction per sq. cm. 10,000, find the 


force on the wire (1) in dynes ¢2) in pounds. 





CHEMISTRY. 





1 | ee SECOND YEAR. 
CHEMISTRY. 


Monpay, Apri 1st, 1901:—A¥FTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 


1. Given a sample of air mixed with carbonic acid gas, how would 
you determine experimentally the weight of each of its constituents ? 


2. What weight of iron pyrites (Ye 52) would be required to yield a 
ton of sulphuric acid? Fe = 56, S = 32, O =16. Describe the method of 


manufacturing sulphuric acid. 


4 
vw. 


Mention the principal compounds of nitrogen and describe carefully 
the preparation and properties of one of them. 


4. From what sources are arsenic and its compounds obtained ? Point 
out the resemblances between arsenic and phosphorus compounds. 


5. Describe carefully Marsh’s test for arsenic, and how it is dis- 
tinguished from antimony in applying this method. 

6. Tell what you know about the structure and chemistry of ordinary 
flames. 

7. Enumerate the alkali metals, give their general properties, and 
describe carefully one method for the preparation of metallic sodium. 


‘ x MTD ww 8H9 
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8. How does aluminium 


occur in nature, and how is the metal] obtained 
for commercial purposes ? 


9. What is the source of the metal zine? What physical and chemical 
properties distinguish it from lead ? 
10, State explicitly in what way the formulae F, Ols and F- C). 


, are an 
expression of the law of miltiple proportions ? 





SECOND YEAR. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


1. Determine the base and acid present in the salt sol] 


ution, and give 
4 complete account of the method of analysis. 


2. By means of the oxalic acid standardise the caustic soda solu- 
tion and subseq uently determine tne strengths of the two acid solu- 
tions. Express your results in terms of | ¢.c. of solution, 


(Ya= 23 H=10~160212 Oa 355 9 32). 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 


ANALYTICAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


Monpay, Apri. Ist, 1901 :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5, 


l. Describe in detail the ordinary method of filtration andthe washing 
of precipitates, mentioning all precautions, etc., which should be taken. 


2. How may chemically pure sodium chloride be prepared ? 


3. Describe carefully the method of determining the quantity of calcium 
present in a sample of Iceland Spar. 


4. How is the percentage of silica determined in ordinary silicates in- 
soluble in acid ? 


5. 0.7638 gr. of pure Ky SO, is dissolved in water and the SO, preci 
pitated in the ordinary way by means of Ba Cl4 solution. After ignition 


of the precipitate it is found to weigh 1.0021 gr. What is the percentage 
error in the analysis? 


6. Describe two of the following operations as carried on in industrial 
| : os ; , . 
Processes: systematic lixiration, evaporation, under reduced pressure, 
distillation. 


7. Mention thie principal solid fuels and discuss their relative values for 
Industrial purposes. 
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ae 8. What are the commercial sources ‘of sulphur; and how is the gul- 
Vid phur generally obtained from one of these sources ? 

9. How is salt obtained from its sources in nature? 


10. Describe carefully the commercial manufacture of hydrochloric acid. 





| i JUNIOR ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Monpay, Aprit 8TH ;—Mornine, 9 To 12. 
1. Discuss the various groups of hydrocarbons, pointing out analogies 
and differences in their chemical behaviour. 
1% 2. How many butyl alcohols are known and how can its particular 


structural formula be allocated to each ? 


3. What are the peculiar chemical features of the alcohol, the alde- 
hyde, the acid, and the ketone in the marsh gas series ? 


4. What are the origin and the meaning of the terms “ saponification ” 
and ‘* etherification ””? 


5. What are the chief substances obtained in the distillation of coal 
tar ? 


6. Describe the preparation of aniline from benzene and of phenol 


from aniline. 


9, How may its structural formula be assigned toeach of the nitro- 


| brom benzenes ? 
8.-Tell what you know of alizarine. 
BOTANY. 


eae 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY—BOTANY. 
Wepnespay, Aprit lOrH, 1901 :—9 To 12 A.M. 
(Answer eight questions only.) 


1. Describe the structure of a typical cell of the most simple form as 


illustrated by a selected plant, 


9. Give a full account.of the structure and life-history of the game- 
tophyte of a fern; show what general alterations arise in this phase of 
development in the Gymnosperms, and show what constitutes the alter- 
nation of generations in these two groups of plants. 
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3. Is there any evidence to show that the higher plants have been 


derived from an aquatic ancestry, and that they have passed through 
an amphibious stage of development? If so, what is the nature of the 
evidence ? 
4. Give a full account of the sources of carbonaceous food in 
(a) A myxomycete or a mushroom. 
(6) Pleurococcus or a fern, with respect to 
(1) The essential conditions, 


(2) The nature and distribution of the products formed, 


6. Describe fully, the function of respiration in plants with respect 
to 
(a) The essential conditions. 


(6) The products formed, 


(c) The general effects upon the plant body, 


6. Summarize the distinctive characteristics of the Monocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons, and in particular, discuss the distinctive features of 
the stem structure. 


7. In what group of plants is vascular tissue first differentiated ? 
Give an account of the general functional value of this structure, and 


show how its functional activity may be modified by age or other 
circumstances. 


8. Compare the sporangia of Pteris, Selaginella, Pinus and an 
Angiosperm with respect to 
(a) The situation, 
(b) The general structure, 


(c) The kinds of spores produced, 


J. Give an account of the process of conjugation in Spirogyra, and 
show how the sex of the gametes may be determined. Compare with 
this, the structural differentiation and: mode of action of the gametes 
in Pteris, 


1@. Give a concise definition of the following terms, and cite illus- 
trations Seles 


Archichlamydeae, heterosporous, homosporous, sympetalae, proto- 
plasm, petaloideous, gamopetalous. 
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IP B. A. ORDINARY AND THIRD YEAR 
Hy BOTANY. 

WepDNEspDAy, APRIL l0rH, 1901 :—2 10,5 P.M. 


|. Write an-account of the nutritive processes of the Schizomycetes, 


giving examples, 


2, Outline a classification of the Chlorophyceae and characterizeeach 


group, 


> 


3. Describe a typical member of the Fucaceae. What evidences of 
the occurrence of the Phaeophyceae in Palaeozoic times have been ob- 


served ? 
4, Give an account of sexual reproduction in Chara, 


5. Discuss the sexuality of the Fungi, supporting the theories-advanc- 
ed by facts drawn from your own studies, 


6. Trace the gradual development of the sporophyte in the Hepaticae, 
giving examples. | 


7. Compare the gametophytes of Anthoceros, Aspidium and Selagi- 
nella, 


8. Give a description of the sterile stem of Equisetum arvense. 


Sire ‘ . ‘ . . aa , 9) 
9, Discuss various theories in regard to “ alternation of generations 
and the origin of the sporophyte. 


GHOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, 
THIRD YEAR HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND 
MINERALOGY 


MINERALOGY. 
THURSDAY, 18TH Aprit:—MORNING; 9 TO [2. 


I. Explain the nature of the symmetry in the Orthorhom- 
bic System of Crystallography. Give also the notation of 
the faces. 

2. Explain the relationship of the Hexoctabedron, Pen- 
togonal Icositetrahedrcn and Didodecahedron of the 
Tsometric System. 

3. What do you understand by twin crystals? Distinguish 
between contact and penetration twins, and between 
polysynthetic and cyclic twins. 
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4. What do you understand by isomorphism? What are 


the more important Sroups .of isomorphous minerals? 
Illustrate by means of formule. 


5- Calculate the formula of a mineral which gave an 
analysis the tollowing percentage composition:—Sulphur, 


10.50; Antimony, [5.30; Arsenic, 0.30: Lead. 67.60; Copper, 
0.40. 


6. Explain any four oj the following terms:—Fluores- 
cence, Schillerization. Asterism, Dichroism. Pseudomor- 
phism, Diathermanous. 


7. Name the more important Sulphantimonites and de- 
scribe any two of them. 


8. State what you know with regard to the chemical] 
composition, crystalline form and hardness of Pyrrhotite, 
Molybdenite, Chalcopyrite, Millerite, and Stibnite. 

9. How would you distinguish Cassiterite from Rutite, 
Psilomilane from Pyrolusite, Argintite from Chalcocite, 
Cuprite from Zincite, Simonite from Goethite? 

10. Describe two of the crystal models shown, giving 

: . : ; 
symbo!'s for the faces. Name also and describe any five of 
the mineral specimens. 

B. A. ORDINARY. 
GEOLOGY. 


Moypay, Aprit 15rTH:—Morninc, 9 ro 12 anp 2 P.M. 


l. What do you understand by the terms Voleanic and Plutonic ? 
How are these two classes of rocks related to one another? What 


are the essential constituents of the following rocks and to which of 


the above classes—ifto either—do they belong: Granite, Sandstone, 
Trachyte, Basalt, Diabase ? 


. . a . Eg it + 5 
2. State what vou know concerning Faults. Give examples and 
ilustrate your answer by sketches. 


3. Draw an outline cf the North American continent and show the 
Protaxes as_ they appeared at the close of the Rozoie. Explain the 
subsequent development of the continent about them. 


4. State what you know of the Cambrian as developed in Canada. 


a7 
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Name and describe briefly any three of the typical fossils of this sys- 
ten}, 


5. Deseribe the nature and succession of the Lower Silursan deposits 
in the vicinity of Montreal. Describe three of the typical fossils 
found in them. 


6. State what vou know of the New Red Sandstone. Where is it 
developed in Canada ? 

7. State the evidence which we have for the existence of life upon 
the earth in Laurentian times. 


8. State what you know concerning the subdivision and distribu- 
tion of the Marine Devonian in North America. 


9. (a) State what you know concerning the nature and origin of 
the Drift deposits of Canada. 
(b) State briefly what you know concerning the following : An- 
ticlinorium, Geosyncline, Consequent Stream, Glossopterus Flora, 
Lake Agassiz. 


10. State the zoological or botanical and the geological relations of 
the following :—Lingula, Protichnites, Dalmanites, Paradoxides, 
Triceratops, Trinucleus Rhynconella, Dadoxylon, Spirifer Globi- 
gerina. 


2 O°CLOCK P.M. 
11. Name the fossils exhibited, and state the geological formations 
to which they belong. 
12. Name and describe the rock specimens. 


N.B.—Students in Arts will answer 9 (6), but will not answer 9 
(a). Students in Applied Science will substitute 9 (a) for 9 (0). 


—_——— 


B. A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY, AND MINERALOGY. 
MINERALOGY. 
Tucurspay, DecemBer 201TH:—Mornina, 9 To 12. 


Y 
~) 


1, Describe Wernerite, Nephelite, Microcline and Leucite. How 
have the optical auomalies in Leucite been explained ? 


a — 
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aed 


2. Discuss the Chemical Constitution of. the Feldspars and the 
Micas. 


3. State what you know with regard to the chemical composition 


and crystallization of Tetrahedrite, Franklinite, Enstatite, Topas and 
Titanite. 


4. Name the principal Antrydrous Carbonates. Into what groups 
may they ve divided on the basis of Isomorphism? Briefly describe 
a member of each group, 


»» How would you distinguish Cuprite from Zincite, Gothite from 
Limonite, Pronstite from Pyrargyrite, Zircon from Vesuvianite, 
Pyromorphite from Mimetite ? 


6. Explain the constitution of Metasilicates, Orthosilicates and 
Polysilicates, giving examples of each. 


7. Distinguish between clearage planes and planes of parting. 
Describe clearage as occurring in Sphalerite, Stibmite, Diamond 
Fluorite, Topas. 


> 


8. Explain the distinction between Uniaxial and Biaxial Crystals. 
3. Explain briefly each of the following terms :—Parameter,; Zone, 
Paramorphism, Polymorphism, Hemimorphism. 


10. Name the principal Zeolites and describe two members of the 
group. 


AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 


Describe carefully each of the specimens exhibited. 


B. A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND ORE DEPOSITS. 
TuEspay, APRIL 2ND :—MorNING, 9 TO 12.30. 


1. A line A Bis drawn across a portion of the geological map (No. IT) 
submitted. Construct a horizontal section along this line. 


) 


2. Explain the structure of the district represented in the map (No. II). 


3. Describe in detail the attitude and relations of the strata along the 
line of section (No. III). 
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4. State what you know concerning the methods of locating and trac- 


ing faults. 


5. Show how a study of the bedding and jointing of the strata of any 
locality is important before selecting the ground for a quarry and how 
these structures may influence the working and output of the quarry. 


6. Define the term Outerop. Explain the precautions which must be 
taken in examining the strata on asteep slope, in order to determine ac- 
curately the dip of the strata. Show the effect of Creep in this connection | 


and explain what is meant by the Basset A dyes of a series of béds. 


7. State what you know of the results of recent investigations intd the 


question of the enrichment of mineral veins by later metallic sulphides. 
8. State what you know of the Pribram ore deposits. 


9. Describe any occurrence of ore belonging to the class of Residual 


Deposits. 
10. State what you know of the tin deposits of Cornwall. 


11. State what you know of the application of petrographical know- 
ledge to road making. 


B. A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. , 
CANADIAN GEOLOGY AND ADVANCED GEOLOGY. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6TH, 1901 :—MorniNnG, 9 To 12.30. 


|. State what you know of the nature and geological relations of the 
Klondike gold deposits. 


2. Give a brief description of the geology and Physical Features of 
Palestine and show how the geological structure of the country has in- 
fluenced its history. Illustrate your description by a sketch map. 


3. State what you know concerning the classification and origin of soils. 

4. Describe briefly the following formations, giving geographical dis- 
tribution and stratigraphical position: Belly River, Acadian, Pascapoo, 
Chazy, Nisoconlith. 

5. Draw a horizontal section from the Archaean axis across Ontario to 
the Detroit river. 

6. Give the stratigraphical position and petrographical charactérs of 


the following formations, and state whether they yield any products of 
economic value—Keewatin, Kootanie, Nicola, Atlantic Coast, Hastings. 
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press Hills, First prairie steppe, St. Lawrence and Champlain Fault. 


t 


7. Make brief notes on Archaean protaxes, continental ice-sheet, Oy- 


8. State what you know concerning the Carboniferous as developed in 
the Eastern Border Basin. 


9. Describe the geology and general structure of the tocky Mountains. 


10. Refer the three collections of fossils exhibited to their proper for- 
mations. Name the fossils. 


B.A. HONOURS IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 


PETROGRAPHY. 
Turespay, Aprit. ITH: —Mornine, 9 vo l. 


l. What do you understand by Crystallographic and Elasticity 
Axes? How are they related to one another in (Juartz, Hornblende 
and Augite? Illustrate your answer by sketches, 


2 State what you know concerning the occurrences of marble from 


Which the world’s supply is chiefly drawn, 


3. Describe briefly the following :—Diorite, Diabase, Melaphyse, 
Picrite, Psammite. 


4, Write a somewhat detailed description of Liparite, treating of its 
mineralogical composition, structure and mode of occurrence, Describe 
a typical Biotite Liparite as seen under the microscope, 


9. Describe Pegmatite, Aplite and Minette. Do any of them contain 
minerals of economic value? If so what are these minerals and in 
Which of the rocks are they present? How are these rocks related to 
Granite and to Syenite ? 


6. Syenite and Phonolite, their essential and commonly oceurring 
accessory constituents and subdivisions. Are they acid or basic ? 


7. State in detail the changes which take place when a Granite is 
changed into an Arkose, 


8. State what you know concerning the heavy solutions used jh 
_ perographical investigation, and the methods of their employment, 


9. Explain the processes by which the Potsdam Sandstone and the 
Trenton Limestone became compacted, 
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10. Name the twenty handspecimens. What structures are exhibited 
by Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20? 


1l. Examine the fiv® thin sections under the microscope. State in 
each case what minerals are present as well as the name and structure 
of the rock, 


B.A. HONOUR IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY, 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
Fripay, APRIL 12TH, 190L :—Mornine, 9 TO 12.30. 


I, State what you know concerning the history of the Laurentian 


Lakes. 


2, Classify the Land Forms on Maps A,B and ©. What do you 


know concerning their origin and age ? 
3, Describe the physical features shown on the model, 


4, Comment briefly upon Lake Agassiz, Uplands of Southern New 
England, Fiords of Norway, Crater Lake, Jura Mountains, 


5. Describe the structure and drainage development of a typical 
Coastal plain, 


6. Give a brief description of the physical features of the Eastern 
Border Basin, 


7. State what you know concerning the origin of Valleys, and the 


controls exerted by them. 


8, Describe the members of the planetary system of Winds. How are 
these modified to form Terrestrial Winds ? 


B.A. HONOUR IN GEOLOGY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
ADVANCED GEOLOGY. 
Monpay, Aprit 22np, 1901 :—Morwnine, 9 to 12.30. 
1. What were the chief services rendered by Lyell to geological science? 


2. State what you know concerning the Cosmogonists and their writ- 


ings. 


3. What was Darwin’s theory concerning the origin of Coral Reefs? 
Review briefly the arguments which he adduced in its support. 
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4. State what you know concerning the geological history of the Rocky 
Mountains, 
5. Give an account of the geology of the Basin Ranges. 
6. Describe the structure of the Uinta Mountains, 


7, State what you know concerning the geological history of the Cro. 
codile family. 


&. Write briefly upon :—Jlesperornis, Pterichthys, Phenacodus, Mae- 
rauchenia, Anchisaurus and Hylonomus. 


9. Give an account from the geological influences which have had a 
marked inflence on the course of British history. 





B. A. HONOURS IN BIOLOGY. 
Monpay, Aprit. 22nd :—-9 A.M. vo 12 Noon. 
Watiace “ Island Life” : Darwin “ Origin of Species.” 


I. Give examples of the manner in which the species belonging to 
the same genus are distributed. 


How do you account for the peculiarities of this distribution ? 


2. Give an outline of Wallace’s modification of Croll’s theory of 
the causes of glacial epochs. 


What criticism has been made on views such as Wallace adopts ? 


3. Give the leading characteristics of the fauna of Madagascar 
and of Celebes. How does Wallace explain the peculiarities of these 
islands ? 


4, What is meant by “unconscious selection’? ? Give some 
examples of domestic plants and animals which have been modified 
in this manner, mentioning the evidence which is available on the 
subject. 


5. What does Darwin mean by ‘“‘ divergence of character,’’ Ex- 
plain on his theory how it has been brought about and why it must 
ever tend to increase. 


6. How does Darwin account: for the origin of the instinets of the 
honey-bee ? 


7. Give an outline of the arguments advanced by Darwin to show 
that the infertility of species when crossed is no disproof of his 
theory. 
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B. A. ORDINARY. 
ZOOLOGY. 


PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 
TuHurspay, APRIL 18TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 5; 


I. Dissect the Pigeon so as to expose on one side the pectoral 
muscles and on the other the structures of the neck and thorax. 
Mark with flag-labels 
(a) the insertion of the vectoralis minor ; 
(6) the extrinsic muscle of the syrinx ; 
(c) the carotid artery ; 
(d) the anastomosis between the jugular veins. 


2. Make a permanent preparation of specimen B. 
Draw it. and refer it to its place in the animal kingdom, giving 
reasons. 


3. Make a permanent preparation of a part of the pharynx of C. 

Draw it, naming the parts. 

4, Refer the skull D to its position amougst Vertebrates, giving 
reasons for your answer. 

[B, the larva of Kchinus miliaris. C, Ciona. D, the skull of a 
Menopome. | 





—, 


B. A. ORDINARY. 
ZOOLOGY. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 18TH:—Mornina, 9 A.M. To 12 Noon. 
Only seven questions are to be attempteil. 


1. Give an account of the class of Protozoa termed Sporozoa, paying 
especial attention to those members of the class which are believed to 
pe connected with disease. How are the Sporozoa related to the Lobosa ? 
What bearing has the evidence on this point on the validity of the 
subphylum ‘‘ Corticata.”’ 


2. Give the characteristic features common to all Platyhelminthes. 
Give the theories of Welldon and Lang as to the origin of this group 
and discuss the evidence for them. 


onrt 5 "7 Tene Srp gorwve ; ; oo no) iy rhe ~ 
3. Describe the Trochophore larva, mentioning the groups in which it 
appears and the principal modifications which it undergoes. 
_ How isit related to the \ eliger larva, and what is the phylogenetic 
significance of this latter form ? 
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4. Describe the principal forms of: Insect larvae, mentioning the orders 
in which they appear. 


Give a discussion of the amount of ancestral chatacter which persists 
in these larvae and the causes of the principal secondary modifications. 


5. Give a short account of the anatomy of Balanoglossus, pointing out 
the features which are relied on in support of the view that it is a Verte- 
brate. 


6. Describe the skull of Sphenodon (Rhyncocephala) taken as a type of 
the Reptilian skull, and point out the modifications which this type has 
undergone in the various orders of living Reptiles. 


7. What is meant by the phrase “ the formation of layers ’’ in Embryo- 
logy 2 
Describe the formation of layers 
(a) in the Frog, 
(5) in the Gecko, 
(ec) in the Rabbit. 


8. Define the terms “ amnion,” ‘ pro-amnion,” ‘ allantois.” 


Give a comparative description of the development of these organs 
(a) in the Chick, 
(4) in the Rabbit, 
(c) im the Opossum 
(7) in Man. 


THIRD YEAR. 
ZOOLOGY. 
PRACTICAL EXAMINATION. 
Turspay, Aprit 16TH:—2 TO 5 P.M. 


|. Dissect the specimen’ A so as to expose the circulatory nervous, ex- 
cretory and reproductive organs. 
Mark with flag-labels 
(a) the left lateral vessel, 
: (6) the sub-cesophageal ganglion, 
(c) the external vesicle of a nephridium. 
: (d) the fifth right testis, 
(e) the prostate. 


2. Make a permanent preparation of the specimen B. 
Sketch your preparation, naming the principal structures shown in it. 


N.B.—Marks will be deducted if anything is shown in the sketeh which 
| ‘annot be seen in the specimen. 
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Refer the specimen © to its place.in the animal kingdom, giving rea- 
sons for your auswer. 


4, Identify the bone D. as closely as you can 
(A, the medicinal leech. B,a polyp of Alcyonium digitatum. C, the 
book-scorpion. D, the axio-vertebra of the rabbit.} 


THIRD YEAR. 
ZOOLOGY. 
TuESDAY, APRIL 16TH :—Mornine, 9 A.M, To 12 Noon. 
Only seven questions to be attempted. 


1. Describe carefully the process of conjugation in Paramoecium. In 
what relation does it stand to reproduction ? 
Compare it with the process of sexual reproduction in Hydra. 


2. Describe carefully the anatomy of a typical coral-forming animal, 
noting the relation of the hard parts to the soft parts. 

Compare the methods of formation of the skeleton in Tubipora,and 
Gorgonia with that you have described. 


3. Define the term pericardium. 
Give a description of the pericardium 
(a) of Cambarus, 
(5) of Unio, 
(c) of the Dog-fish. 
noting in each case its relation to the coelom and to the blood system. 
What light does the development of Peripatus throw on the origin®of 
the pericardium of Arthropoda ? 


4. Give a general description of the reproductive organs in the types of 


Mollusca which you have studied. What evidence have we of the 
origin of the genital ducts in primitive Mollusca ? 

5. Give a general description of the anatomy of the common sea-urchin 
(Strongylocentrotus droébachiensis). 

Point out the most important points in which the cake-urchio and the 
heart-urchin differ from the common urchin, and how far these differences 


are to be explained by their habits. 


6. Give a description of the skull of a common bony fish. 
Mention any intermediate type of skull which serves to bridge7over the 
gap between the skull you have described and that of the Dog-fish. 


= 


Give a description of the organs of a Frog which are used for res- 
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piration in air, and carefully de 
pumped in. 
How does a Frog breathe wl 


8. Give a description of the 
classes of Mammalia, taking the 


Can you give any idea of the 


between the sub-e] 
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FIRST YEAR. 







ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 






TaurspAy, Dec, 20rH:—Morwnine, 9 ro 12. 






(N. B—Candidates must pass both in the answers to the questions 


and the essay. ) 









1, Shew the importance of arrangement in composition. L}lus- 
trate your answer by constricting ou 


tlines for two-page essays on 
se of Alcohol. 






The City of Montreal and The U 








2. Give rules for the use of the 


Define and discuss the 


3. What is meant by Force in Rhetorie ? 
Show the value in 
Directness of stateme 

words. 






colon, semi-colon and comma. 
structure of the paragraph. 









this connection, g 






iving examples, of Suspense, 
nt, Position in the sentence, and Omission of 

















4, Criticize the following sentences 


» correcting and explaining the 
mistakes ; 


(a) The boys threw rocks at each other, 

(6) He thought some of entering the ministry. 

(c) For centuries the monument has laid there, 

(2d) He must not go without his father consents. 

(¢) This he was careful of. 

(f) This is the most unique picture in the gallery, fe 
(9) He don’t know where he are. “a if 
(A) The reserved seats are fifty cents nights. Crete 
(7) He was there most always. 

(7) Entering the building, a large window is seen on the left. 


5. Discuss the length of the sentence and 


give Blair’s laws of et 
unity, with examples. 


Conjugate the future simple tense indicative mood of the verb 
“to give,” explaining the forms on etymological grounds. 
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6. Write an essay about two foolscap pages in length upon one of 
the following :— 

University Education in Engineering. 

Canada’s need of engineers. 

The Paris Exposition. 

A description of some industry. 





FIRST YEAR. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION. 
TorspAy, Apri 2ND:—MorNING, 9 To 12. 


(N.B.—Candidates must pass in both parts of the paper. In A not more 
than five questions are to be attempted. ) 


A 


1. Sketch the life of Shakespeare, paying particular attention to the 
classification of his plays. 


2. What charges were brought against Mowbray, and how were they 
answered? What brought Bolingbroke back ? 
3. Trace the history of King Richard after his return from Wales. 


4. What was the Spectator? Shew its importance in Unglish litera- 
ture. 


5. How does Addison deal with False Wit and Humour? 


6. Give the substance of ezther. the Vision of Mirza or the Exercise of 
the Fan. 


7. Explain eight of the following :—- 


(a) King Rich. Lions make leopards tame. 
Mow. Yea, but not change his spots. I. i: 175-6 
(6) King Rich. Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters. 
L. iv. 48 

(c) Gaunt. That blood already, like the pelican 

Hast thou tapp’d out and drunkenly caroused. I[. ii. 126-7 
(d) Green. The Earl of Worcester hath broke his staff. — II. ii. 58-9 
(e) Aum. Some honest Christian trust me with a gage. IV. i, 83 

(f) York. Speak it in French, king ; say “ pardonne-moi.”’ 
V. iii. 119 


(g) The third [couple were] the Genius of a Commonwealth, and a 
young man of about twenty-two years of age. 

Public Credit, a Vision. 

(h) In a late draught of marriage articles a lady has stipulated with 
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her husband that whatever his Opinions are she should be at liberty to 
patch on which side she pleases. . 
Party Patches. 
(2) He is just within the game act and qualified to kill a hare ora 
pheasant. 
Sir Roger at the Assizes. 
(7) He marched several times at the head of a troop of Scotists and 
cudgelled a body of Smiglesiaus half the length of High. street. 
Various ways of managing a debate. 
(4) “Sic Cloudsley Shovel! a very gallant man!..... 
...+ Dr. Busby, a great man! ” 
Visit to Westminster Abbey. 
(/) ‘* Dressed up in a commode and a night-rail.’’ 
Woman on horseback. 


1. Paraphrase. 


Gaunt. O, but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony : 
Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain, 
For they breathe truth that breathe their words in pain. 
He that no more must say is listen’d more 
Than they whom youth and ease have taught to glose ; 
More are men’s ends mark’d than their lives before. 


2. Write an essay on one of the followin: 
Richard II, 

London Clubs. 

Practical Work for the Summer Vacation. 
Knergy. 





THIRD YEAR. 
GEOLOGY. 
Monpay, Apri 15TH ‘—Mornino, 9 ro 12 anp 2 P.M. 


l. What do you understand by the terms Volcanic and Plutonic ? 
How are these two classes of rocks related to one another? W hat 
are the essential constituents of the following rocks and to which of 
the above classes—if to either—Jo they belong: Granite, Sandstone, 
Deak Basalt, Diabase ? 


- State what you know concerning Faults. Give examples and 
ate your answer by sketches. 
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3. Draw an outline of the North American continent and show the 
Protaxes as they appeared at the close of the Hozoic. Explain the 
subsequent development of the continent about them. 

4. State what you know of the Cambrian as developed in Canada. 
Name and describe briefly any three of the typical fossils of this sys- 
tem, 

5. Describe the nature and succession of the Lower Silurian deposits 
‘nthe vicinity of Montreal. Describe three of the typical fossils 
found in them. 

6. State what you know of the New Red Sandstone. Where is it 
developed in Canada ? 

7. State the evidence which we have for the existence of life upon 
the earth in Laurentian times. 


8. State what you know concerning the subdivision and distribu- 
tion of the Marine Devonian in North America. 


9. (a) State what you know concerning the nature and origin of 
the Drift deposits of Canada. 

(b) State briefly what you know concerning the following : An- 
ticlinorium, Geosyncline, Consequent Stream, Glossopterus Flora, 
Lake Agassiz. 

10. State the zoological or botanical and the geological relations of 
the following :—Lingula, Protichnites, Dalmanttes, Paradoxides, 
Triceratops, Trinucleus Rhynconella, Dadoxylon, Sptrifer Globi- 
gerina. 


2 o’°CLOCK P.M. 


11. Name the fossils exhibited, and state the geological formations 
to which they belong. 


12. Name and describe the rock specimens. 


N.B.—Students in Arts will answer 9 (0), but will not answer 9 
(a). Students in Applied Science will substitute 9 (a) for 9 (b). 
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GEOLOGY, 345 
PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND ORE DEPOSITS. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 2ND :—Mornin@, 9 To 12.30 


“#.V0 


l, Aline A Bis drawn across a portion of the geological map (No. I) 
submitted. Construct a horizontal section along this line. 


2. Explain the structure of the district represented in the map (No. II). 


3. Describe in detail the attitude and relations of the strata along the 
line of section (No. IIT). 


4. State what you know concerning the methods of locating and trac- 
ing faults. 


5. Show how a study of the bedding and jointing of the strata of any 
locality is important before Selecting the ground for a quarry and how 
these structures may influence the working and output of the quarry. 


6. Define the term Gutcrop. Explain the precautions which must be 
taken in examining the strata on asteep slope, in order to determine ac- 
curately the dip of the strata. Show the effect of Creep in this connection 
and explain what is meant by the Basset Edges of a series of beds. 


7. State what you know of the results of recent investigations into the 
question of the enrichment of mineral veins by later metallic sulphides. 


8. State what you know of the Pribram ore deposits. 


9. Describe any occurrence of ore belonging to the class of Residual! 
Deposits. 


10. State what you know of the tin deposits of Cornwall. 


Il, State what you know of the application of petrographical know 
ledge to road making. 


PETROGRAPHY. 
Tuespay, APRIL 9TH: —Mornine, 9 To 1, 
I. What do you understand by Crystallographie and Elasticity 


Axes? How are they related to one another in Quartz, Hornblende 
and Augite? Illustrate your answer by sketches. 
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2. State what you know concerning the occurrences of marble from 


which the world’s supply is chiefly drawn, 


3. Describe briefly the following :—Diorite, Di:base, Melaphyse, 
Picrite, Psammite. 


4. Write a somewhat detailed description of Liparite, treating of its 
mineralogical composition, structure and mode of occurrence, Describe 
a typical Biotite Liparite as seen under the microscope. 


5. Describe Pegmatite, Aplite and Minette. Do any of them contain 
minerals of economic value? If so what are these minerals and in 
which of the rocks are they present? How are these rocks related to 
Granite and to Syenite ? 


6. Syenite and Phonolite, their essential and commonly occurring 
accessory constituents and subdivisions. Are they acid or basic? 

7. State in detail the changes which take place when a Granite is 
changed into an Arkose, 

8. State what you know concerning the heavy solutions used in 


perographical investigation, and the methods of their employment, 


9. Explain the processes by which the Potsdam Sandstone and the 
Trenton Limestone became compacted. 


10. Name the twenty handspecimens, What structures are exhibited 
by Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 20? 


11. Examine the five thin sections under the microscope. State in 
each case what minerals are present as well as the name and structure 
of the rock, 


ADVANCED GEOLOGY. 
MonpDAy, APRIL 22np, 1901 :—Morwnine, 9 to 12.30. 


1. What were the chief services rendered by Lyell to geological science ? 
2. State what you knew concernipg the Cosmogonists and their writ- 
ings. 


3. What was Darwin’s theory concerning the origin of Coral Reefs? 
Review briefly the arguments which he adduced in its support, 
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4. State what you know concerning the geological history of the Rocky 
Mountains, 


5. Give an account of the geology of the Basin Ranges, 
6. Describe the structure of the Uinta Mountains. 


1, State what you know concerning the geological history of the Cro- 
codile family. 


®. Write briefly upon :—ILlesperornix, Plerichthys, Phenacodus, Mac- 
rauchenia, Anchisaurus and Hylonomus. 


9. Give an account from the geological influences which have bad a 
marked inflence on the course of British history. 


THIRD YEAR 
MINERALOGY. 


Tuurspay, 18TH APRIL:—MORNING, 9 TO {£2, 


I. Explain the nature of the symmetry in the Orthorhom- 


bic System of Crystallography. Give also the notation of 
the faces. 


2. Explain the relationship of the Hexoctabedron, ?en- 
togonal Icositetrahedron and Didodecanedron of the 
Isometric System. 


3. What do you understand by twin erystals? Distinguish 
between contact and penetration twins, and. between 
polysynthetic and cyclic twins. 


4. What do you understand by isomorphism? What are 
the more important groups of isomorphous minerals? 
Illustrate by means of formule. 


5: Calculate the formula of a mineral which gave an 
analysis the following percentage composition :—Sulphur, 
16.50; Antimony, 15.30; Arsenic, 0.30; Lead, 67.60; Copper, 
0.40. 


6.. Explain any four of the following terms:—Fluores- 
cence, Schillerization, Asterism, Dichroism, Pseudomor- 
phism, Diathermanous. 


7. Name the more important. Sulphantimonites and de- 
scribe any two of them. 
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8. State what you know with regard to the chemical 
composition, crystalline form and hardness of Pyrrhotite, 
Molybdenite, Chalcopyrite, Millerite, and Stibnite. 


9. How would you distinguish Cassiterite from Rutite, 
Psilomilane from Pyrolusite, Argintite from Chalcocite, 
Cuprite from Zincite, Simonite from Goethite? 

10. Describe two of the crystal models shown, giving 
symbo's for the faces. Name also and describe any five’ of 
the mineral specimens, 


THIRD YEAR. 
DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY. 
Monpay, APRIL 22np, 1901 :—Mornine, 9 To 11. 


1. Give a brief historical sketch of’ the application of the blowpipe to 
determinatve mineralogy. 
> 


2. Describe the ordinary mouth blowpipe, and tell how it is used in pro- 


ducing oxidising and reducing flames, 


>. For what purposes are the following substances employed in determi- 
native mineralogy: Turmeric paper, magnesium, tin-foil, cobalt nitrate 


fluor-spar, potassium iodide and sulphur, olive oil. 


4. How may the hardness of a mineral be determined ? What precautions 


? 


must be employed in making the determination? What seale is used? 


5. Describe how the specific gravity of a mineral is determined by means 


of the Joly balance. 


6. Give the principal reactions of the following elements, as employed in 
determinative mineralogy: Antimony, boron, lead, molybdenum, phospho- 
rus, sulphur, titanium. 


7. Give the principal characteristics of the following minerals: Arseno 
pyrite, sphalerite, ilmenite, halite, wollastonite, pyroxene, serpentine. 


8. According to what principles are minerals generally classified for deter- 
minative purposes ? Give the outlines of such a classification, 


Uni. 
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MINERALOGY. 349 
MINERAL ANALYSIS. 
(Chemistry and Mining Courses.) 
WEDNESDAY, | gc. 19TH: MornineG, 9 To 12. 


1. Describe the different types of twinning met with in 


the 
Feldspars. 


‘ 


2. What do you understand by isomorphism? Give illustrations 
of groups of isomorphous minerals. 


3. Give the characters of the Monoclinic System of Crystal- 
lography. 


4. Explain the significance of the term form as used by the crystal. 
lo. rapher. 


5. How may the chemical constitution of Zircon, Topaz, Staurolite 
and Andaluscite be explained ? 


5. How would you distinguish Mallerite from Pyrrhotite, Argen- 
tite from Chalcocite, Rutile from Cassiterite, Weraerite from Nepl 
lite? 


lc- 
7. Into what groups may the natural Oxides be divided? Briefly 
describe one member of each group, 


9. Explain the relation of the axial and percussion figures in the 
Micas, 


10. Wxplain the classification of the different varieties of Garnet 
into groups and sub-groups. 


Il. Give the blowpipe characters of Sphalerite, Arsenopyrite, Cas- 
siterite, Apatite and Orthoclase. 


12. In what ways are pseudomorphs produced? Give illustrations 
of some of the commonly occurring pseudomorphs. 


AFTERNOON, 2 To 4. 


Describe carefully any 15 of the mineral specimens exhibited. 
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SECOND YBAR. 
CHEMISTRY. 
Monpay, ApRit 1st, 1901:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 


l. Given a sample of air mixed with carbonic acid gas, how would 
you determine experimentally the weight of each of its constituents ? 


2. What weight of iron pyrites (/, S,) would be required to yield a 


ton of sulphuric acid? /, = 56, S = 32, O =16. Describe the method of 
manufacturing sulphuric acid. 


3. Mention the principal compounds of nitrogen and describe carefully 
the preparation and properties of one of them. 


4. From what sources are arsenic and its compounds obtained? Point 
out the resemblances between arsenic and phosphorus compounds. 

5. Describe carefully Marsh’s test for arsenic, and how it is dis- 
tinguished from antimony in applying this method. 


6. Tell what you know about the structure and chemistry of ordinary 
flames. 


7. Enumerate the alkali metals, give their general properties, and 
describe carefully one method for the preparation of metallic sodium. 


8. How does aluminium occur in nature, and how is the metal obtained 
for commercial purposes ? 


9. What is the source of the metal zinc? What physical and chemical 
properties distinguish it from lead? 


10, State explicitly in what way the formulae F, Clg and Fe Cl, are an 
expression of the law of multiple proportions ? 





PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


1. Determine the base and acid present in the salt solution, and give 
a complete account of the method of analysis. 


2. By means of the oxalic acid standardise the caustic soda solu- 
tion and subsequently determine the strengths of the two acid solu- 
tions. Express your results in terms ot 1 c.c. of sulution, 

(Ya=23 H=10=16 C= 12 Cl = 35.5 S = 32). 


— — - . a 





CHEMISTRY, ool 
THIRD YEAR. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
THURSDAY, 4TH APRIL :—APFTERNOON, 2 TO 5. 
l. Mention the principal gaseous fuels employed in industrial processes, 
and describe carefully the method of producing one of them. 


2. What are the chief commercial sources of sulphur? Describe how 
the sulphur is obtained from one of these. 


3. Describe either the Barbier Tower System for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid or the Hargreaves and Robinson method of manufacturing 
sodium sulphate and hydrocbloric acid. 


4. Describe the Chance-Claus process fer the treatment of tank waste. 


5. What are the different processes employed in the Solvay method of 
manufacturing soda ? 


6. Describe in general outline the process for the production of 
chlorine, and give cither Dunlop’s method or the Weldon process for the 
treatment of the ‘ still liquor.’’ 


7. What is the chief source of ammonia. and how is it obtained from 
this source ? 


8. Mention the principal sources of potash, and tell bow the carbonate 
is derived from one ot them. 


9. What are the more important fertilizers, what elements should they 
contain, and what are the chief requisites of an artificial fertilizer ? 


10. Tell what }ou know about the manufacture of ordinary glass ware 
sich as tumblers, etc, 





THIRD YEAR (Chemistry Course). 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
FRIDAY, APRIL:—MoRNING, 9 TO 12, 


1. Describe the colorometric estimation of Mangane-e 
in Stee] and Pig Iron. 


2. Classify the methols employed for the estimation «3 
sulphur in Ircn and Ste<l, and describe one method. 


3. How would you determine the percentage of I sn 








>) 
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(a) in a sample of Pyrrhotite, and (b) in a sample of 
Menaccanite? 


4. AL dolomite contains 97 per cent. of Calcium and 
Magnesium Carbonates, 3 per cent. of Silica, and Io per 
. of Magnesia. Calculate the percentage of Carbon 
dioxide, } 


5. Calculate the relative quantities of normal Caustic Soda 
solution required to neutralize 1 gran. of HCl and 1 gram 


of HBr. 


6. What do you understand by a “sanitary analysis” of 
Water? Explain the interpretation of the results. 

oT Explain carefully the principles involved in the es- 
timation of Carben in Iron and Steel. 


8. Give Lunge’s inethod for the determination of Sulphur 
in Pyrites. 
In the analysis of asample of Pyrites 0.50 grm. was em- 
ployed, and the Barium Sulphate weighed 1.85 grm. 
What was the percentage of Sulphur in the sample? 


9. How would you determine the percentages of Sodium 
Hypochlorite, Sodium Chlorate and Sodium Chloride in a 
solution containing all three compounds? 


to. Describe the volumetric determination of Antimony 
by means of a standard Iodine solution. 

In a determination of this kind 1.5 grms. of a sample 
of Tartar Emetic, K(SbO)C4H40-, ™“%H20, were 
weighed out. oo c.c. of a deci-normal solution of 
Iodine were required. Calculate the percentage of 
Antimony in the sample. 


FOURTH YEAR (Mining Course.) 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Fripay, APRIL 19TH :—MORNING, 9 TO 12, 


1. Explain the Iodide method for the volumetric estima- 
tion of Copper, giving equations. What effect would the 
presence of Arsenic, Lead and Bismuth have? 


2. Compare the different methods employed for the 
reduction of Ferric to Ferrous Salts in volumetric analysis. 


3. How would you ascertain the total percentage of Iron 
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Oo 
Ae 
Sad 
4 


ina sé le! COREi Céline! eta . ; 
ae amp ~ ©Onsisting of Titanic Iron Ore associated with 
4 terrilerous Hornblende? 


a, Ant the. estimas ae a ; 
" a | - e estimation of Copper by the ] odide process, 
OW Mal:y grams of Na25203, 5H20 per liter will give 


solution such that I c¢.c. —1.00 p.¢. of Copper when one 
stam 1s taken for analysis? 


ce 


- 5. In what conditions does Sulphur exist in Coal? How 
is the total Sulphur estimated? | 
a ~ : Tove > e AD - rye 
6 Explain the volumetric estimation oj Zine by means 
of Sodium Sulphide. 
7. Describe the Molybdate method for 


7 ee the estimation 
of Lead, explaining the theoretical 


points involved. 


8 Explain the estimation of Chromium in a Chrome Iron 
Ore by the Sodium Peroxide method, including titration 
Dy the Iodine method. | 
9. Show by means of chemical equations that the value 
Ol a solution of Potassium Permanganate in terms of Iron 
is double its value in termes of Lime. 


10. How would you estimate the Phosphorus in 


! x san 
ple of Steel? 


It. State briefly how you would determine gravimetrically 


the proportions of Lead. Copper an‘ Zine in a sample con- 
sisting of Galena, Chalcopyrite and Sphalerite. 


FOURTH. YEAR. 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Tuurspay, April. 4rH. 


l. Give Van’t Hoft’s application cf the gas laws to dilute solu- 
tions. 


2. Give the Law of Mass Reaction, and discuss in detail the Action 
of Acetic Acid on Alcohol. 


3. Discuss briefly various methods of determining Molecular 
Weights, 


rn 


4. Write a note on Catalytic Reaction-. 


9. Hittorf’s and Kobhlrausch’s Lawes. 


23 


o- 
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6. Deduce the Dissociation Constant. 


We 7. Describe completely the Daniell cell ani the reactions taking 
i place in it, and calculate its E. M. F. (Za + SO, = Zn SO, +106,070 
. calories; Cu +t SO, =Cu SO, + 55.960. calories; 1 volt Ampere 
a = 0.236 calories. 


8. Describe the ordinary accumulator and give the reaction sup- 
posed to take place in charging and discharging. 


9. Describe the preparation of any standard cell. Give rule for 
finding Cathode and Anode. What reaction takes place in it ? 


FOURTH YEAR. 
PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
TaHurspay, APRIL 4TH. 


1. Describe fully how you would determine the combining weights of 
Potassium, Chlorine and Silver. (Oxygen = 16.000.) 


2. What are the aids to Chemical Analysis in fixing the Atomic 

i 4 . ; s . . ° At a 
weights? Why is the formula of water written HsO rather than HO or 
HO, ? 


LB aelaths 3. Discuss Van der Waals’ Equation and Critical Temperature and 
: Pressure. How are thes® latter measured ? 

4, Write a short note on the Phase Rule, and give the diagram and 
necessary explanation for water or sulphur. 


5. Write a note on the Periodic Law. 


6. Discuss Supersaturation, and tell when crystallization takes place. 
| Draw the temperature-solub.lity diagram for sodium sulphate. 


7. Give the Law of Thermoneutrality. What are Endothermic and 
what Exothermic reactions? Give examples of each. 


8. Discuss neutralization of acids and bases from the standpoint of the 
dissociation theory. 


. —_——— 


FOURIH YEAR (Chemistry Course). 
ORGANIC CHEMIS:RY (First Paper. ) 
FriIpay, DECEMBER 2Isr. 


1, Give two methods generally applicable to the preparation of 
ketones. Describe the genera! properties of these bo lies and point 





sp = 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. o20 


out the close analogy, constitutional and otherwise, between ketones 
and aldehydes. State also their essential differences. 


2. How are glacial acetic and normal butyric acids commercially 
prepared? Given the two acids, how would you prepare the follow- 


. oO ) rivati raw?) 
ng aeriva lves : 


(a) acety] chloride, (b) acetouitrile, (c) acetamide, (a7) cacody] 
oxide, (€) normal propy! butyrate ? 


5. Write a short account of the process of soap and of candle 
making, 

4. What duo you understand by the term desmotropy ? Briefly dis- 
cuss the phenomenon with special reference to the cyanogen deriva- 
tives. 


9. Describe a method for the simultaneous production of fatty 
amide, imide, and nitrile bases. 
State how you would separate and isolate the compounds and the 
means you would alopt to distinguish between them. 


6. Discuss anhydride formation in the a, , y, and higher oxy. 
fatty acids, 


7. What are diprimary glycols? How would you establish the 
constitutional formula of the simplest homo!ogue ? 
FOURTH YEAR (Chemistry course). 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (Second Paper.) 
Monpay, Apri. Ist. 
|. Discuss the stereoisomeric relations of the lactic acids and describe 
the general methods of racemisation. 


2. How may succinic acid be synthesised from its elements ? From this 
acid prepare the following compounds : (a) aspartic acid, (b) i-malie acid, 
(¢) l-tariaric acid, (¢@) mesotartari¢ acid. 


3. Describe the preparation of aceto-acetic and malonic esters. By 
What series of operations could you obtain (a) propiome acid, (4) propyl 
methyl ketone and (¢) normal valerie acid from these substances respect- 
ively ? 

4. Give a brief account of the preparation and distillation of coal tar, and 
State how the following products of distillation may be isolated in pure 


<T4 > 
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condition (a) Benzene, (b) Toluene, (c) Phenol, (d) Naphthalene, () An- 
thracene, (f) Phenanthrene. What are the chief uses of these compounds ? 


5. Diseuss the constitution of the benzene molecule with special refer- 
ence to the hydroterephthalic acids. 


6. The following groups or atoms are to be separately substituted for 
hydrogen in the benzene molecule, viz.: —NO,, —NH,, —OH, —Cl, —Br, 
—I, —CN, —COOH, —SO, . OH. State clearly bow this may be effected, 

7. Describe the technical preparation of the oxyazo, amidoazo and sub- 
stantive cotton dyes. Give examples of each class, and briefly outline 
the operations involved in the process of dyeing. 


8. How would you prove the constitution of the picric acid molecule t 


Describe carefully the manufacture of this substance, and mention the use 
of this and other similarly constitated compounds in the preparation of 
modern explosives. 





THIRD YEAR (Mining Course.) 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
FRIDAY, 19TH APRIL:—-MORNING, 9 TO 12. 


t. Describe carefully how you would determine the 
specific gravity of a piece of granite by means of the 
chemical balance. 


2. How may pure ealcium carbonate be prepared? 


3. Describe in detail the determination of the quantity 
of calcium oxide in a sample of pure calcium carbonate. 


4. How would you determine the quantity of sulphur in 
a sample of zinc blende? 


— 


s. Describe the method of determining the quantity of 
magnesia in a soluble salt of magnesium. 


6. What precautions are to be taken in_the filtering and 
washing of precipitates, and what means are recommended 
for accelerating filtration? 


+ 1 gr. of CuSO4.5H2O is dissolved and the copper 
precipitated in the usual way with NaOH. The precipitate 
after washing, drying, ignition, etc., is found to weigh 0.2981 


ay 


or, What is the theoretical percentage of CuO in the salt, 





= * 
~~ 
- 

~ t 
~~; 


GAS ANALYSIS 43 


and what is the percentage found by the above analysis? 


> 
~ 


S 0.0 gr. of tartar emetic. KHC4H3(SbO)O6. is 
weighed out, dissolved in water containing tartaric acid and 
a little hydrochloric acid, and the antimony precipitated is 
Sb2 $3 (with a little free S) by means of H2S. The pre- 
cipitate is found to weigh 0.3465 gr. A portion of the ore- 
cipitate weighing 0.2966 gr. is placed in a porcelain boat and 
carefuly ignited in a stream of COz2 to drive off water and 
free sulphur, and it is then found to weigh 0.2664 gr. What 
is the percentage of antimony in the tartar emetic as deter- 
mined by this analysis 


FOURTH YEAR (Chemistry Course.) 
GAS ANALYSIS. 
Marcu 301TxH--1 p. m. 


1. Describe any form of apparatus used in exact gas analysis and 
, aw 


the principles on which it depends. 


2. You are given a mixture of oxygen and’ nitrogen to analyse, and 
are required to use the ordinary gas analysis apparatus. Describe as 
many as possible of the different methods that could be devised, and 
the precaution, if any, specially necessary in each. 

3. When you are unable to carry out the analysis at the place 
where the gas is that you wish to analyse, what is the best way of 


procuring samples and storing them ? 


GAS ANALYsIS., 
>-RACTICAL EXAMINATION. 


SaturDay, Marcu 30rn, 10.30 a. mM. tro 1 P.M. 


300 c. c. of a mixture of Hydrogen and Carbon Monoxide, which 
may contain small quantities of Carbon Dioxide, Oxygen and Nitro- 
gen, are provided. With this quantity you are required to carry out 
an analysis having for its object the determination of the percentage 
of Hydrogen and Carbon Monoxide by two different methods. The 
Hempel or Hempel-Pettersson apparatus is to be employed. 





you obtain. 
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Mk 
Mh b- 
| 
Ht ise Write out an account of the methods you employ and the results 
. 


(If the analysis is not completed by | p.m. a reasonable extension 


of time will be allowed.) 


Nb THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. (Mining Course). 
ht ASSAYING. 
BL oh eat 
pei: Werpnespay, Aprit l7TH, 1901 :—J TO 12.A.M. 
1. Give answers to the following in oz. troy per 2,000 Ibs. av. 
Ore used 1/20 A. T. button obtained .02465 grams. 
fe a iia Bae .00625 
te A ome Wo bs 60348.“ 
ae. . oF . 
: 9 If an ore carries 1.8 % of silver how many oz. does it run as 
we take 10.5 grams of ore and find in it 00242 grams of silver how 
He boa many oz. does it run? 
et ong 9. Define a reducing agent and name some.: | Give some oxidizing 
agents, desulphurizing agents. Give some examples of acid and 
: basic fluxes. 
4, Describe fully the scorification assay from "weighing the ore 
} to weighing the silver button. What ores are best adapted to this 
aha method? What to crucible method ? 
Ie tek? oat 
| 5. Give a concise description of lead assay,and causes of error in 


assay. What amounts of ore and finxes would you use to assay (a 
Pb S+ Zn 84+ FeS,, (6) Pb Co; + Ca Co. + Sio,. 


6. Give method, amounts of ore and fluxes which you would use 
for low grade gold ores as follows : (a) Quartz, (0) Pyrite, (c) Arseno- 
pyrite, (d) Galena. 


7. Given a sample of ore weighing 2 kilos, a sample of 500 grams 


put through a 100 mesh sieve gave pellets with 0050 grams of gold 
92 vrams. 


haere and the sample after putting through the sieve weighed 492 ¢ 
ue QO 55 oTe S S} rer, 
LA, de gave {0 Mi gram ilve 
; : 10.6020 “ gold, 
| What was assay of ore in ounces per ton of both gold and silver. 
z " 7" s , if 
| 8, Give 5 tons of coarse * run of mine™ ore put 
would you sample it and get it in condition to assay if it cciatetnee 


up in sacks. How 


: 7 free gold. 








ae 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3RD :—MorNING, 9 To 12 
Seven questions to be answered. 


1. What is Faraday’s Law ? What amount of silver would be deposited 


in an hour from a solution of silver nitrate by a current of 1.5 Amperes ? 
Ag = 108. 


2. What is meant by osmotic pressure, and how can it be measured ? 


3. What is meant by dissociation iu solution? What clas ses of subtances 


dissociate, and bow can the amount of dissociation be measured ? 


. Deseribe completely the Daniell cell and the reactions taking place 
init. Calculate its E. M. F. [An + SO, = Zn SO, + 106,070 calories, 
Cut+ SO, = Cu SO, + 65,960 calories, 1 volt ampere = (0,236 calories 5 


5. Describe completely the measurement of conductivities of solutions 
and treatment of results. 


What is the electro-chemical theory of the action which takes place 
in charging and discharging an accumulator? What is a chloride accu- 
mulator ? 


7. How would you determine the amount of free chlorine and how the 
strength of a sodium chloride solution? If 11 cc. of a sodium hydroxide 


~ 


A ; 
solution are exactly neutralised by 18 ¢.c. of + oxalic acid, how much 
sodium hydroxide is there in a litre of the solution ? 


8. Describe various forms of apparatus for the preparation of sodium 
hydroxide from sodium chloride. 


9. Describe the preparation of carborundum and chrome steel. What 
are their properties and uses? How would you determine the value of a 
Sample of calcium cirbide ? 





FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, I. 
Turspay, Dec. 18rH—Morwyina, 9 ro 12.30. 


1, Prove that the difference of the squares on the sides of a triangle 
equals twice the rectangle contained by the base and the projection 
upon it of the median. 
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Prove that the radical axes of three circles meet in a point. 


3. The rectangle contained by the diagonals of a quadrilateral 
inscribed in a circle is equal to the sum of the rectangles contaimed 
by the opposite sides. 


Hence prove that if an equilateral triangle is inscribed in a circle, 
and from any point on the circumference atraight lines are drawn to 
the vertices, one of these is equal to the sum of the other two. 

4. Prove that the perpendicular from the angular points of a 
triangle upon the opposite sides all pass through one point. 

5, Find the locus of 

(1) points in space such that the sum of the squares of their dis- 
tances from two given points is constant 
(2) points equidistant from three given points, 


(3) the centres of circles which touch two unequal intersecting 


circles. 


6. A line drawn parallel to a perpendicular to a plane will also be 
perpendicular to that plane. 


7. Find the surface of a sphere. 


8. The curved surface of a portion of a sphere cut off by a plane 
is one quarter the surface of the sphere. Prove that the volume of 
this portion is .°; of the volume of the sphere. 


9. In a parabola prove that the tangent at any point, 


(1) bisects the angle between the focal distance of the point and 
the perpendicular from it upon the directrix, 

(2) meets the axi3 at a point whose distance from the vertex 
equals the abcissa of the point. 


“fe. 


(3) cuts the directrix and latus rectum produced at points equi- 
distant from the focus. 


10, What is meant by the eceentricity of the ellipse and hyperbola? 
Show by a figure that in the former it is Jess and in the latter 
greater than unity. 


ll. The diameter of the base, and the slant side of a right circular 


cone each equals 12 inches. A plane passes through one point on the 


MATHEMATICS, JO1 
cirenmference of the base and bisects the Opposite generating line. 
Of the ellipse thus formed, find 


(1) the length of the major aXI8, 
(2) the eccentricity, 
(3) the distance between the foci. 


FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, ITI. 
THurspay, Apri, 41H -—Mornino, 9 vo 1. 


1. Factor (1) a? (b 4. c) + b? (e + a) +c’ (a+ b) + 2 abe, 
(2) a* (@ + a) + ax (x? — a,) 4d Ce? 4 a’). 
(3) Da® y? — 576 y? — de® 4 256 x2, 


ho 


. Show that 


Q 22) @ + 2) zs 
(I) + 2) T— ay A ET ined 
Paco. Yee 
(2) { a j 8 
2 i“ } x 9 3 y 
i Y nwfy nm 1/, 
(0) ( Pye C, : OF aaa ( 
st Solve (1) Y 9 “f y” 100] } 
y I] } 
(2) ] Samm } wth y— 2 hate es I et v — 0 
CT — 2 r— 3 ur — Up peeee eran f 


4. kind the square root of 75 — 12 J 91. 


0. If a and @ are the roots of az2 + ba +e = 0 
Show that (1) (aa+b)(aB+b) = ae. 
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h| ‘ 
. ; op 7 Z 
| 6. If Se os Sa show that 
nf b—e C im Q a— b 
x(b+e)t+y(ct+a)+z2(at b)=0., 
bay ad 7. Find the sum of 
ae as 1] 2] 
4A sy 3 . J = —_— ~ ~~ al eece 
| (1) 45 terms of 5) ar ibs, 

9) 9 
M ny 9 ; . “- or ) 
bys des (4) 5 terms of ey i i ek F 

Xe VO 


8. Find the Arithinetic, Geometric and Harmonic means between 
2 and 8,and write down 5 terms of the series which these means 
form. 


9, How many arrangements can be made out of the letters A, B, 
i 0 oe a 

. “9 Ps 7,Vs! 
| How many beginning with a capital ? 


10. In what number should 20 men be combined so as to form the 
| greatest possible number of combinations ? 
I Gy In how many of these will the same pair of men be found ? 
. i 
11. Show that the first four terms of (1 —3 x) ® are 
l+a+2a2+4 14 x3; and that ther+1™ 
bt 0 Gr) 3 


be 


term is 


. T 
a} 1 4 
12. Find the coefficient of x in (2? — . 


2x 


13. Find by means of the Binomial Theorem the cube root of 1004 
to 4 places of decimals. 
FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, III. 
Monpbay, April 8ta:—Morninc, 9 vo 1, 
1. Ifan arc of 10 feet subtend an angle of 143° 14’ 22” at the centre 


of a circle 8 feet in diameter, find the value of = to three places of 
decimals. 
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2. Prove that: 

1 — cos 4 
1 + cos 
(2) 1 +tan62 tané = sec 2 6. 

(3) cos 40 =] — 8 sin? 648 gin 4, 


(4) sin 30 — cos 3 4 Ree 
sin @t+cos 9 ~ 78in 2 G—1. 


(1) (cosec ; er cot 6)? be 


3. Prove that cos 4+ sin @ = + V1 + sin 24. 


Show by a diagram how the choice of signs depends upon the value 
of @, 


4, Find the values of (4 < 360°) which will satisfy the equations 
(1) 3 sind — 2 cos? 6 = 0. 
(2) sin 30+ sin 204 sin d= 0. 


d. In any pane triangle 


. ad) MT: Sekt C 
(1) sin 4 + sin B— sin C= 4 sin 3 «Sin 5 cos = 
, at+b ia & 
(2) cos } (A — B) = —~! gaPh. ites 
~ Cc 2 


(3) Area = 4/5(5 — a) (s — b) (s —c). 


6. In the plane triangle ABC, a = 537.21, b = 2665, C= 52° 187 
10’; find c. 





7. In any right angled spherical triangle 4 BO (C = 90°) prove that 
tan 6 
ern age 
(2) cos ¢ cos a cos b 
Show how these may be obtained by means of Napier’s Rules. 


; 
: 


cos a — cos 6 cos @ 


8. Prove that cos 4 = - UA Rast ag and 
‘ fin O SIN ¢ 





bence obtain a rule for determining the species of sides and angles 
of spherical triangles. 


9. Show that cos S cos (S — A) must always be negative. 


cos $ (a — b) 3 

l cot 2 . 
cos 4 (a @ 6) : 
How is the species of 3} (A + B) determined ? 


10. Prove that tan 4 (4 + B) 


11. AOC isa horizontal angle and equal to 132° 12’, BOC is a 
vertical angle equal to 45° 30’, find the angle between the planes 


AOB and AOC, 
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12. Show that the area of a spherical triangle = mr? = fer 
180 
} rt ipl "7 ~ . » 7 a 
in which # denotes the number of degrees and ££. the number of 


radians in the spherical excess. 


13. In the spherical triangle in which a 69° 50’, 6b = 46° 427, 
(’ — 146° 58” show that 


A 32: 04, DB 24-55’, C= 169" Ses 


FIRST YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, IV. 
Saturpay, Apri 13tTH:—MorwnineG, 9 To 12. 


1. A balloon rises from the ground with an acceleration 10. 
(1) Find the velocity and height after 5 sec. 


(2) At the time referred to, a body is thrown ont horizontally. 
Show that it will reach the ground in 4.76 sec. 


(3) A spring balance suspended in the balloon supports a body 
of 16 lbs. mass. How much does the body appear to weigh as the 


balloon ascends ? 


2. A shell, when moving at the rate of 100 feet per second, bursts 
into two fragments whose weights are 50 and 20 lbs. The velocity 
Se Xx. « 

of the former part is thereby doubled. Find the motion of the 


8. Find the angle between the forces 10 and 6 if they are balanced 


by a force 14. 


4. A uniform iron rail, which weighs 100 Ibs., is supported by two 
posts 10 feet apart, the posts being 12 and 8 feet respectively from 
the ends of the rail. Find the pressures on the posts, 

5. Compare the amounts of kinetic energy in (a) a 20 |b. mass 
which has fallen 2 feet, and (b) an ounce bullet moving at 200 feet 
per second. 

6. If a 20 ton engine runs at 50 miles per hour on a curve of one 
mile radius, show that the horizontai pressure on the rails is 1,426 
pounds, appreximately. (Take 1 ton = 2,240 lbs.) 


7. Sketch a system of three pulleys, with three strings, in which 
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the mechanical advantage W: 
being neglected. 
If each pulley weighs 1 Ib., find Win t 


P is 8, the weights of the pulleys 


erms of P. 


8. A body whose specific gravity is } is attached to a body of equal 

volume, and the two together just float in water. Find the specific 

gravity of B. 
A body whose weight is 13 lbs. appears to weigh 8 lbs. in water 

and 10 Ibs. in oil. Find the specific gravity of tne oil. 


Explain another method of finding the specific gravity of a liquid, 


10, The volume of the receiver of an air pump is 3 times that of 
the barrel. Show that 37 of the pressure has disappeared by the 
end of the third double stroke. 





SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, TI. 


Wepnespay, DecemMBeR 19tH—Mornina, 9 vo 12.30. 
I. The angular points of a triangle ABC are (6, 0), (2, — 4), 
(—2, 10), show that :— 


’ - 68 | 
(1) The orthocentre is (> ) 


(2) The centre of gravity is (2, 2). 
(3) The area = 36. 
(4) tan A=-9, 


2. (1) Find the equat’on of a circle passing through the points 
(-6, - 1), (0, —) and the Origin. 


(2) Show that the tangent at (0, — 1) is 6x - y= 1. 
(3) What is the length of the tangent from (1, 1) to this circle ? 


3. Show that the eurve (2? + ye) > = ha? 2?-y? is, when ex. 
pressed in polar co-ordinates, 7 = a sin 20, and hence sketch the curve. 


4. (1) Show that the line f= MD + A 


is a tangent to the para- 
me 9 © 
bola y? —4 px. Find the equation of a straight line which touches 
the parabola y? =- 12. and (2) is: parallel to ¥y = 3n-~- 4, (3) makes 


an anvle 45” with this line. 
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5. Find the area of the ellipse 3a? + y? = 4, and that of the 
inscribed square. 


6. A tangent of an ellipse makes an angle 4 with the major axis. 
Show that the area of the triangle formed by the tangent and the 
two axes is 3 (a? tan 6+ 6? cot @). 


ae y* 
a? + b2 
regard to the point (%,, yi); and flod the polar of a focus of the 
curve. (2) Show that for any point on the ellipse, the ratio of focal 
distance to perpendicular on the directrix is constant 


7. (1) Write down the polar of the ellipse = 1 with 


8. (1) Find the foci and asymptotes of the hyperbola 
l6x2 -9y2 = 144, (2) Find the distance of a focus from an 
asymptote. 


9, The subnormal of an equilateral hyperbola is equal to the ab- 
cissa of the point of contact. 


SECOND YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, II. 
Tuurspay, APRIL 4ra:—Mornine, 9 To 12.50. 


x 2 dz 
oe 


a 1Ow - \ ’ P -1, = tn 
1. Show that (1) af tan *a 4 (L422) 


(2) dloz (sec 4 + tan 4) = sec4 dé. 


2 Show that 


1 22x oa P| dx 
(1) { Jor tahiti p (4) i} apes! 
3 


VI —- 22x 





us 
(2) | tan*é sec?6 dé = 2.918, 
f (By i 00 ona 
2 te =] 
(3) V(la—1)* dx = 2.918, 
* 1 
; | (l+a) dx ‘4 a . 1 
3. Also that (1) | aa, log Ta tanta — =? 
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¢ 


ae Baa 
(2) | ¢ sin 2x da = r é" (sin 2x7 — 2 2x). 


4 4 COS 42a 


4. Find the asymptotes of the curve x2 y° =a? t+y?. What kind 
of a double point is the origin ? 


5. What is meant by the evolute of a curve ? Mention some of its 
properties. 


6. The greatest volume which can be male by constructing a cone 


: v ; ‘ 21 a® 
with a given slant height a is ay 
: o. 


1. The curve y = a, between 
axis of «. Show that :-— 


(ly The volume of the solid — bir, 


0 and w = 1, revolves about the 


(2) The surface = syt (10 «/l0 — 1), 
(3) The moment of inertia of the solid about theaxis of x = em, 
8. The equation of a curve isy (1 + v2) = 1. 


fe d? y 2 (32%? a i 
(1) Show that de® a 4 a2)8 





(2) Find the points of inflexion. 


(3) Prove that the area bounded by the curve, the axis of x, and 
the ordinates at the points of inflexion, is one-third of the whole area 
between tne curve and its asymptote. 


(4) Show that the radius of curvature at the point where x = lis 


V5. 


ow m= 


9. The moment of inertia of a triangle of height 4 about an axis 


through the vertex parallel to the base is m 


© 
i 


SECOND YEAR: 
MATHEMATICS, III. 
SaturpDay, ApRiL 13TH :—Morninea, 9 ro 1230. 


1, A’ point moves from rest so that its velocity at any time is 
always equal to one-third of the square of the time. Plot a curve 
illustrating the motion and find the acceleration at the end of 3 
Seconds, 
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2. A train is moving 40 miles an hour when a ball is thrown 
horizontally out of the window in a direction at ht angles to that 
train of 44 feet 
per second, What is the actual velocity of the ball at the moment 


of project ion? 


oy 
‘eo 
. 


. 
of the train so as to have a velocity relatively to th 


3. An elevator whose mass is 2,240 Ibs. is descending a shaft which 
is 100 feet deep. ‘he cable by which it is suspended has a uniform 
tension of 1,680 pounds. If the elevator starts from rest at the top 
of the shaft with what velocity and in what time will it reach the 
bottom ? 

What will be the pressure exerted during the descent upon the 
floor of the elevator by a mass of 200 Ibs’? 


4. If the cable in the preceding question, after passing over a pulley 
at the top of the shaft, is attached to a car which is thus made to 
ascend a railway inclined at 30° to the horizontal, find the weight of 
the car so that the tension in the cable may be as before. 


5. A point P moves uniformly in a circle. M is its projection 
upon a diameter. Show that the velocity and acceleration of M are 
proportional to MP and OM. respectively, O being the centre of the 
circle. 


6. A body dropped from the top of a wall falls to the ground, 
while a pendulum 6 inches long makes 5 oscillations, Find the 
height of the wall. 


7. A ear weighing 10,000 lbs. moves at 30 miles per hour around 
a curve of 1,000 ft. radius. If its CG is 6 feet above the rails and 
(he track is level, transversely, find 

(1). What part of the weight is borne by each rail. 

(2) The lateral pressure on the rails. 

(3) The inclination of a plumb line suspended from the roof. 

(4) The elevation of the outer rail in order that there may be 

no lateral pressure, 


8. Obtain the equation of the path of a particle projected with a 
velocity win a direction inclined at an angle @ to the horrzontal. 
Show that the hodograph of its motion is a straight line. 


9. Show how to find graphically the position and magnitude of the 


resultant of any number of forces acting in the same plane upon a 
rigid body. 
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10. Forees of 10, 15, 30 and 25 pounds act along the sides AB, 
BO, CD, DA of'a square, each side being 12 inches long. Show 
that their resultant. is equal to 10,/5 pounds and cuts CD, and AD 


produced at points 30 inches and 15 inches respectively from D. 


il, A circular board has two circular holes cut in it, the centres 


of these holes being at the middle points of two radii of the board at 


right angles to each other. Find the position of tne CG of the re- 
mainder if each of the pieces cut out be equal to ith of the board. 
12. In the accompanying figure find 
(1) The reactions at A and B. 
(2) The stress in the middle vertical member, 
If the support at B is removed and the truss is supported by a tie, 


acting in the direction CD, find the. stress in this tie and the direc- 
tion and magnitude of the new reaction at A. 


os 


THIRD YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, I, 





Wepnespay, Dec. 19ma—Mornive, 9 vo 12 30. 


l. The area of the parallelogram formed by tangents at the ex- 
tremities of conjugate diameters of an ellipse is constant. 


2. Given the conic 5 a2 + 4ay +2y27 +447 y + 9 = 0, find :— 
(1) The centre. 
(2) The value of tan 0, where 4 is the angle which the principal 
axes make with the co-ordinate axes, 


(3) The equation of the curve when referred to the principal 
axes, 


3. Find the angle between the planes 
2e—yt+2=3,e+ 2y+2=65. 
4, Given the curve ay =1t x?:— 


(1) Find the asymptotes. 
(2) The minimum ordinate. 


(3) Show that the radius of curvature at the point of minimum 
ordinate — 3 


ve 
~ 


2. When x = 0 show that 
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log sec x 
(1) 8 = $, (2) (] + x) t= é. 
6. Show that 
2 Ag+ 
(il) cece alts, Ty t 
a 1 x° 
i TY P| + 


— 9 
) 


(2) sinh x: 


> ax — a® show that 


7. Substituting 2 for V2 
‘ ite 2 -1 ./2z | 
re ——_—. = — tan fount 
“ a a 
n.9 


fd 


Jt 2 ax —a@? 


tan’10 2 
adt= > | tan ' 66. 
mR— 1 


8. Show that ) tan nq 


Hence find the value of |z# tan* 6 d@, 
20 \ 


9, Show that the minimum value of a tan 6+ 6cot#is2 ¥ab 


alr 


Bb a/ 


10. The curve y = ¢€# revolves about the axis of @. Show that 


the volume of the solid from « = 0 tow = 1 
ll. The surface of the solid formed by revolving the cycloid 
64 
. TA. 
3 


— a(@— sin 4), y = a (1 — cos 4) about its base = 


x 
12. Show the moment of inertia of a circle about a tangent 
5 ' 
== mM = 2, and that of a thin spherical shell about a diameter 
2 ») 
ane 





THIRD YEAR. 
MATHEMATICS, II. 


Monpay, Apri, 8rH:—Mornine, 9 ro 12. 


1. A body of weight Wis drawn up a plane of inclination 4 by a 
force F'acting parallel to the plane. Show that the coefficient of 
? 


friction = yr Sec 6— tan @. 





esate *Y ES ST NT SAE IS a VTS — = —_— 


; , Tee aa 
ip 


Tr 
3 
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ct 


; (i 
2. Show that for a single pulley F — (1 Van -) WW. vieurly, a 
~ a * 


being the force required to raise W,rand athe radii ot the axle and 
pulley, respectively. 


3. The cylinder diameter of an engine that will produce vn horse- 
power at a piston velocity of s feet per minute, under a mean effective 
pressure of p pounds per square inch, is 205 Vnips inches, nearly. 


4. An engine exerts on a car weighing 20,000 Ibs. a net pull of 2 
pounds per ton. : 
(1) Find the energy after going 24 miles. 
(2) If shunted on a side track with a one per cent. grade where 
the frictional resistance is 10 pounds per ton, show that it will go } 
mile before coming to rest. 


5. Explain with reasons, the method of determining the motion of 
the centre of gravity of a rigid body. ; 


6. A uniform rod AB, 4 feet long and weighing 2 lbs. per foot, is 
hinged at A so that Bcan describe a vertical circle, and is allowed 
to fall from its highest position. 


(1) Show that when A Bis horizontal the angular acceleration 
= |2 radians / sec?, and the angular velocity = 2 V6 radians / sec. 


(2) If the end B be suddenly fixed when A B is horizontal, show 
that the impulses at A and B are respectively 4 V6, 2/6 pound — 
sec. units. 


(3) If the rod is lowered and allowed to make small oscillations 
about the vertical, shew that the time = .907 sec. 


7. A ball weighing 2 lbs. impinges obliquely upon an 8 Ib, ball at 
test. The coefficient of restitution is}. Show that after impact the 
balls will move at right angles to each other. 


8. An eight lb. hammer drives.a-2 lb. stake 6 in. into the ground 
striking it with a velocity of 10 feet per sec. Show that the mean 
resistance of the ground is 30 pounds. 
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FIRST YEAR. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—SOUND, HEAT AN.) LIGHT. 


WepNespAy, APRIL 10—MoRNING; 9 ro 12. 
A. 
1, Explain the occurrence of beats when a siren is sounding nearly 
the same note as a fork, 

A siren of 15 holes has its speed gradually increased, till beats are 
heard at the rate of 4 per second,*with a fork whose vibration number 
‘s 256. How many revolutions will it make in 2 minutes, if maintained 
at this rate ? 
hod of verifying the formula for the 


9. Describe an experimental met 
Hence prove the formula for 


velocity of waves along stretched wire, 
the Sonometer. 
A wire 80 ems, long, of total mass 1.6 gms, vibrates 100 times per 


second. Find the tension in dynes. 


2 Shew that if an open organ pipe and a stopped one give the same 
note, the former has twice the length of the latter. 


Distinguish between reed and flue pipes. 


4, Describe carefully how you would proceed to adjust a Spectrome- 


ter, and to measure the angle of a prism by means of it. 


5. Give two ways of finding the focal length of a convex lens. 
A vertical meter scale is distant 3 meters from a convex lens of 25 
cm. focal length. Where will the image be formed, and how many mm, 
divisions in the image will occupy one centimetre in space ? 

Where must a lens of .5 cm. focal length be placed with regard to 
this image, so that an eye looking through it may see the second image 
at a distance of 25 ems. ¢ 

Find the maguifying power of the telescope so formed. 

6 Describe the spectra of (1) a heated solid, (2) an incandescent gas, 
(3) the sun. Explain ;clearly how the. velocities of stars in the line of 
sight have been determined by observations on their spectra. 

7. Give a brief explanation of the colours of a soap bubble. Why 


does a black spot’appear just before it: bursts ? 
8. What do you understand by plane-polarized light? Explain how 
it may be produced by Nicol’s prism. 


a ——S—— xm —«=S tli— 


are — =e 
‘a Hi 
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9, What is the relation between the Fahrenheit and Gentigrade scales 
of temperature? . How is the latter related to the Absolute scale ? 


Convert 15° C. to Fahrenheit degrees, and — 40° F, ‘to Centigrade 
degrees, 


10.. What are the two fundamental laws of gases, and how are they 
combined in the Boyle:Charles law ? 


1], How would you determine :— 
(a) the coefficient of linear expansion of a metal ; 
(6) the specific heat of copper ? 


12. In a perfect heat-engine. if the temperature of the source of heat 
be 130° C,, and that of the refrigerator 30° C:, what: proportion of the 
heat will be converted into work ? 


A locomotive burns 6 |bs. of coal per horse-power per hour, Every , 
pound of coal burned in the furnace gives up to the water in the boiler 
10,000 British units of heat. What. per cent. of the heat generated. in 
the furnace is converted into work ? 


SECOND YEAR, 


EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS—ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM. 


WeDNEspDAY, APRIL l0tTH:—9 To 12 AM. 


l. What is meant by the electric capacity of a condenser and on 
what does it depend ? Explain the method of construction of a mica 
condenser of large capacity. 


2. Describe the construction of a quadrant electrometer, an'l show 
how it can be used to measure small differences of potential. 


3. Define the terms, magnetic field, magnetic line of force, number 
of lines of force. Draw the lines of force due to a current 
(1) ina long uniformly wound solenoid, 
(2) in the circular coil of a large tangent galvanometer. 
A solenoid 50 cms. long, 4 ems. diameter, uniformly wound with 
600 turns of wire carries a current of 5 amperes. Find the intensity 
of the field at the centre of the solenoid. . 


4. What observations have to be made to completely determine the 
direction and total intensity of the earth’s magnetic field at any point? 
State approximately the dipand declination for Montreal. : 
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5. What is the effect of temperature on the resistance of metals ? 
Show how to make and use a platinum thermometer. 

A platinum thermometer of resistance 12.35 ohms at 0° C., is found 
to have a resistance of 15.21 ohms, when immersed in a bath of hot 
water. Find the temperature of the water, given the average temp- 
erature coefficient of platinum is .0038 between 0° C. and 100° C. 


6. Explain fully the construction and action of an induction coil. 
What is the reason of excessive sparking at the contact breaker and 
how can it be remedied ? 


7. State briefly Faraday’s laws of electrolysis. 

D< fine the term, electro-chemical equivalent, and how «‘oes it vary 
with different substances. 

A current of 5 amperes is passed for 30 minutes through a copper 
voliameter. Fiud the weight of copper deposited, given. the electror 
chemical equivalent of copperis .000328. 


8. Two accumulators, in serirs, E.M.F. of each 2 volts and in- 
ternal resistance. .l1 ohm, send acurrent through a coil of man 
g nin wire of 2ohms resistance immersed in oil. Find 

1. the current in the circuit, 

2. the rate of working of the battery, 

3. the number of gramme calories. given out in 10 minutes to 
the oi! bath. 


9. Describe the fall of potential method of measuring low re-ist- 
ances. 


Calculate the specific resistance of copper from the following data. 
Length of wire 22.6 cms, diameter 2 mms and .00123 olims resist- 
ance. 


10. Explain the construction and action of a D’Arsonval galvano- 
meter. What advantages has it over galvanometers of the moving 
magnet type? 


11. Describe the action of a long distance telephone transmitter. 


12. What forces are exerted by a magnetic field on a wire convey- 
ing acurrent? A long wire conveying a current passes between the 
plane polé pieces of a large electromagnet. Draw the lines of force 
between the pole pieces. 

If the length of the pole pieces is 10 cms., strength of current 50 
amperes, number of lines of induction per sq. cm. 10,000, find the 
force on the wire (1) in dynes (2) in pounds. 





> <a 


“ 
i ‘ 
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FOURTH, YEAR (Electrical Engineering.) 


ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Fripay, Aprit 127TH :—9 To 12 A.M. 
Not more than nine questions to be attempted. 


1: Explain what is meant by the resistance of a conductor in absolute 
measure. Show that it has the same dimensions as a velocity. 

Describe the Lorenz method of determination of the ohm in absolute 
measure. How is the constancy of the speed observed ? 


2, A small magnetic needle, to which a mirror is attached, is freely 


suspended in the meridian. It is deflected by a bar magnet of magnetic 


M 
moment MM (placed in the broadside position). Show how the ratio a 
can be determined, Explain carefully the method, of aecurately deter- 


Mining the deflection. How does the torsion of the suspension fibre 
effect the result? 


3, Define the terms, intensity of magnetization, total induction and 
permeability, and show how they vary as the magnetic field is increased 
from the lowest to the highest observed value. 


4, Show from theoretical considerations that the area of the hysteresis 
loop is a measure of the energy absorbed in unit volume of the iron 
during a complete cycle. How does the hysteresis loss depend on the 
value of the maximum induction through the iron ? 


5, How would you construct a thousandth ohm coil to carry a current 
of 100 amperes? Show how to accurately determine its resistance 
given a hundredth ohm standard for comparison. 


6. Describe a form of potentiometer suitable to calibrate a voltmeter 
of 150 volts range, What are the main points to be noted, in the cali- 
bration of a Western voltmeter? What is the nature of the temperature 
correction ? 


7. Explain how the capacity of a condenser can be determined in 
absolute measure by means of a ballistic galvanometer. 


8: Show how to calibrate a ballistic galvanometer. Bxplain fully 
how to determine the B, and A curve for a specimen by the ballistic 
method. 
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9. Describe Violle’s absolute standard of illumination ; and the ad- 
vantages and drawbacks of the amyl acetate lamp as a secondary stand- 
ard, 

How“does the candle power of an incandescent lamp vary with the 
voltage ? 


10. Describe the construction and method of setting up a delicate 
astatic galvanometer. Show how to vary the sensitiveness of the ins- 
trument. What relation exists between the period of the needle and 


the sensibility ? 


Ll, Explainjhow the nature of the dielectric affects the measurements 
of capacity,of condensers, Show how to compare capacities by the 


method of mixtures. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. 


1. How does Garbon occur in cast iron, and how does the manner of its 
occurence affect the finished casting ? 
State how the presence of sulphur, phosphorus or manganese affects 
cast iron. 


2. State some of the practical points to be considered in regard to the 
punching of structural steel, 

In what ways do riveted joints fail, and what are the usual allow- 
able fibre strains for shop and field riveted joints ? 

3. A girder composed of 2 steel beams carries a 12” brick wall 25! 0/, 
high. A floor beam having an end reaction of 5 tons frames into one of 
these beams at the centre of the span. Find the section modulus of both 
girder beams. If the girder rests on walls built of good brick in cement 
mortar, what length of bearing should it have ? - 

4. Give some of the commonest forms of beam anchors. 

5. Give rules for the use of stiffevers in plate girders. 

6. Give some of the more common forms of steel columns. 

Discuss the relative merits of the Zed-bar, and Gray column. 


7. What defects have to be guarded against in designing and casting & 
hollow cast iron column ? 


8. Discuss foundations on soft soils. State the precautions to be taken 
in pile driving. 


9. What are the characteristics of good Portland cement 
Give a few simple tests whereby good cement may be distinguished. 





GRAPHICAL STATICS, S7T 


10. Design a pier to carry 200 tons, The bearing power of the soil being 
3 tons per square foot and the cap stone 3 feet square. 


ll. What considerations should enter into the choice of stone for a la rge 
building ? 
THIRD YEAR. 
GRAPHICAL STATICS. 
Taurspay, December 20th:—2 ro 5.30 p. Mm. 


(Nore.—Seven questions to be attempted. The figures are to be 
drawn to as large a scale as possible. Compression lines in 
both diagrams are to be shown by thick black lines. 


1. Determine the magnitude aad position of the resultant of the 
forces, acting upon the hexagon of reference, Hig, 1, 


2. A-roof truss, Fig. 2, isloaded symetrically, as shown.  Deter- 
mine the stresses in all the members. 


3. Draw the Shearing Force and Bending Moment Diagrams for 
the system Of loads acting on the Beam A B, Fig. 3. Make a 
scale for the Bending Moment Diagram, and mark on the diagram 


+ 


the Bending Moment at }, 4 and 3 span. 


4. Determine the stresses in the members.of the bridge truss cut 5 
by the plane Y Y, Fig 4. 


5. Determine the stresses in all the members of the bridge truss 
loaded in the manner shown by Fig 5. : 


6. Determine all the stresses in the crane shown by Big. 6, when 
the reactions at the anchorage A and support B are vertical. 


7. The braced pier, Fig. 7, is loaded by horizontal and vertical 
forces,as shown. Determine all the stresses in the members when 
the reaction at Cis vertical, | 


8. A bow string roof truss, Fig. 8, is stressed by norinal wind 
pressures as shown. Determine the stresses in all the members. 


9. Fig. 9 is a cross section of the batter brace of a bridge. Deter- 
mine its centre of gravity. You may assume that _Y Y is a line of 
symmetry. 


‘10. The cantilever, shown by Fig. 10, is loaded as shown, and the 
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reaction at _Y is horizontal. Determine the stresses in all the mem- 
bers. 


ll. The Petit truss, Fig. 11, has its bottom chord divided into 13 
equal parts and is loaded as shown. Assuming that the stresses in 
the members 1 and 2 are equal, in 3 and 4 equal, in 5 and 6 equal 
and so on, determine the stresses in the members of the frame. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
Fripay, ApriL 12Ta:—9 A, M. TO 1 P.M. 


(NorE,—Candidates are to attempt 5 questions in Section I and 4 questions 
in Seetion IT.) 


Srecrion I. 


1. Define the terms ‘‘stress,”’ ‘strain,’ “elasticity,” “ Modulus of Elas- 
ticity,’’ “resilience ’”’ and “ Permanent Set.”’ 


2. The fly-wheel on a riveting machine absorbs 8/10 of the total power re- 
quired, namely 2 3/4 H.P, Each operation takes 2 seconds, and during the 
operation the revolutions fall from 110 to 65 per minute. Find the moment 
of inertia of the fly-wheel. 


3. A mild steel bar, one square inch in section, is subjected to a tensional 
stress in the testing machine until fracture takes place. Draw the probable 
atress strain diagram to scale for the bar, and deseribe the changes which 
take place as the test proceeds, 


4. Upon what assumptions is the formula 


P M E 
renee ge 
based, and to what extent are these assumptions inaccurate ? 
Compare the strengths of a rolled 1 beam (@) when the web is vertical 
and (#) when the web is horizontal. Give numerical values for the case of 
a rolled section where the flanges are each 3 ins. x 1/3 in. and the web is 1/5 


inches thick and 4 1/3 inches deep. 


5. Show that the stress in a member subjected to a pull P and also bends 
ing moment (M) is given. by the formula 


Calculate the maximum and minimum stresses in a member of circular 
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section 1} ins. diameter when subjected to a pull of 6,000 pounds and a 
bending moment of 4,000 inch pound. 


6. A beam 16 feet lung, supported at both ends, is loaded uniformly with 
500 pounds per foot run. Draw the curves of shearing force and bending 
moment. In addition draw the curves of S.F. and B.M. when a concentra- 
ted load of 3,000 pounds is placed at a distance of 6 feet from one end. 


7. Describe what is meant by “sheariug stress’’ and ‘‘ shearing strain,” 
and define the ‘‘ Modulus of Rigidity.’’ 
Show that shearing stress cannot exist in one direction without an equal 


intensity of shearing stress in another direction at right angles to the first. 


8. Prove that the Twisting Moment (7',,) which can be transmitted by 
a shaft of diameter D is given by the formula 


a We a 
Ty "Tp 16 | 


where f = allowable shearing stress. 
Also show that the angle of twist (4) is expressed by the formula 


32 Tm 1 


Pi aaae s eeser 
xt GD* 
Determine the values 7, and # for the case of a shaft 4 ins. in diame- 
terand 10 feet in length when #= 10,000 pounds per square inch, and 


@ = 12,500,000. 


9. If a shaft is subjected to a bending moment (J/; and a twisting moment 
(7), show that a twisting moment 7% where 7. = M= + /M? 4 7? will 
give the same stress in the shaft. 

A steel tube of 10 ins. external diameter and 12 feet long is supported 
horizontally at the ends. Ata point 4 feet from one end a bracket is fixed 
at right angles to the axis of the tube and supports at its end a weight of 
3% tons, the distance between the centre of the tube and the weight being 
24ins, Find the thickness of the tube so that the stress may nowhere ex- 


ceed 5 tons per square inch. 


Sgecrion II, 


10, Show that the tight and slack tensions 7’, and 7’, respectively, of a 
belt wrapped round a rotating pulley, are given by 
Wa. v? eae) us 
', — ——} 


Meri a wat g 


g 


The most efficient speed of a 10 in. x 4 in, belt, weighing .0325 Ibs. per 
cub. inch, is 80 feet, per second, the corresponding tight and slack tensions 
being in the ratio of 7 to 3. The coefficient of friction is, 1/3. Find the an™ 


- 
~ 


‘aera . itetietenestiensiemmeentietitiemmmeitien tin en tee a 


NS, em 
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gle subtended at the centre of the pulley by the are of contact. Also find 


the tight and slack tensions and the work transmitted. 


11. State the conditions of equilibrium of a retaining wall. 


A wall of rectangular section supports water at one side level with the 
top. How much of the wall can be cut away by a plane through the toe, if 
the distance of the centre of pressure at the base from the toe is 1-6 of the 
width of the base ? 

With the section of the wall thus modified, show that its height must be 
double the width of the base, and also show that the tangents of the angles 
which the resultant pressures at the base make with the vertical arein the 


ratio of 4 to a The weight of the masonry per eub. ft. is twice that of the 


water, 


12. Show that if a uniform plate be subjected to equal like principal 
stresses of intensity p, the stress on any plane is of intensity » and normal 
to that plane, Also show that if the stresses are unlike, the stress on a plane 
inclined at an angle @ to the plane of greatest principal stregs, is still of 


Intensity », but inclined at an angle 24 to the normal, 


Apply your results to obtain a construction for the stress on aplane 
when the principal stresses are anything whatsoever. 


13. Prove the approximate truth of the formula 


d2 y M 


dx EI 


and apply your equations to the determination of the slope and deflea- 
tion at any point of a cantilever of length 10 feet, (a) when loaded at 


its outer end with a weight of 1,000 pounds; (+) when the same load is 
uniformly distributed, 


l4. At a point within a strained solid, the stress on one plane is a 


tension of 120 pounds per square inch, with an obliquity of 30°, andon 
a second plane a compression of 60 pounds, with an obliquity of 60°. 

Find (1) the principal stresses; (2) the planes of principal stress} 
3) the plane on which the stress is wholly tangential. 


15. A beam of length 2 2, supported at each end and loaded uniform- 
ly with w pounds per foot run, is propped up at the centre, so that at 
that point the deflection is zero. Determine the load upon the prop. 


16. In a continuous girder with one end fixed, obtain the relation 
wl? 
for a uniformly distributed load. 
A continuous girder of three spans, each of 104 feet, has one end abso- 
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lutely fixed. Determine the B.Ms. and reactions due to a uniformly distri- 
buted load of 104 tons, (1) on the span next fixture; (2) on middle span; 
(3) on remaining span. 

Hence deduce the results for a uniformly distributed load of 1 ton per 
foot run covering the whole girder. 

FOURTH YEAR. 
THEORY OF STRUCTURES. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6TH:—9 A.M. TO 1 P.M. 


- (Notn.— Candidates may answer all or any of the questions.) 


1. A flat parabolic arch of span 21 is loaded by a weight Wat a 
point dividing the span into segments p and q- Show that the hori. 
20ntal thrust in the arch is 


Hm 22 gp Bd 
39 





having given that the intercepts y,, y, of the linear arch upon the 
verticals drawn through the centre of the springing arc 


if can Se ere eS 89 


‘15 
P } 

vs 3q — 2p 

Your "1s kh Se 

q 
where the maximum height of the linear arch is 
6 
z i — k. 

5 


Draw the linear.arch for a flat parabolic arch with both ends fixed, 
of 224 feet rise and 90 feet span, loaded at the centre and at one- 
quarter span with a weight of one ton. If both ends were hinged, 
what should be the weight at the centre and at. the quarter span to 
produce the same horizontal thrust. 


2. Show that acable supporting a horizoutal platform uniformly 
loaded, hangs in a parabola. 

Determine the horizontal and pier tensions on a cable suspended 
from two piers 150 ft, and 70 ft. above the ground level, and carrying 
8 horizontal platform loaded with one ton per linear foot. The dis- 
tance between the ‘piers is 200 ft. and the lowest point of the cable 1s 
60 ft. above the ground Jevel. The platform is carried by. 19 suspen- 
ders equally spaced. Find the pull upon a suspender when a live 
load of one ton per: linear foot covers one-half of the platform. 








ae 
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2° What is meant by resilience ? 
erermine the resilience in the case of a tension member of 4 
circular section one inch in diameter and 20 feet long, when loaded 
with a weight of 3 500 pounds. (# = 29,000,000 in imehes anc 


pounds). 
Obtain an expression for the distribution of shearing stress 17, 


the section of a beam in the torm 


Bo if ‘iced 
q>= —~ Z02 
: TA | a 


and from your formula show that in the case of a rectangular section’ 


the ratio of maximum shear to mean shear is 1.9. 


moment 


5. Obtain the general equations connecting the bending 


(M), the Shearing Force (\S), and the load intensity (p ) in the form) 


d? M S 


= —= — p 


dx? dx 





and illustrate the meaning of the equations by reference to the case 
of a beam supported at both ends and loaded uniformly. | 


a 
6. In the general case of Three Moments where the supports are 0 


different levels, deduce the gene! ral relation | 


fh Bay, pe ly te 
iF} lp 6 6 


] ois 
MQ4+1p) = EI er “hee 


and from itobtain an equation connecting three consecutive bending: 


moments for a beam loaded uniformly over each span and with the 


supports all on the same level. | 
". Describe the different ways in which apillar can bend according] 
to the fixing of its ends and deduce Euler’s formula for the strength 


of a pillar with rounded or pin ends in the form 


Also write down the formulae for the other cases and state how} 
they have been applied in practice. 


8 Find a relation between Young’s Modulus (I), the Modulus) 
| 


| of Rigidity (C) and the Modulus of Compressibility (D), by consider- 


ing the case of a unit cube under the action of a simple pull ina dic, 
rection perpendicular to two parallel faces of the cube. 
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9. Obtain three equations for the principal stresses in an isot ropic 
Of ody of the form 





| é. = : Dai Me Py + P, 
al 12 . = Th Ne 
i) mi 
and deduce from your equations that ‘ 
7 | Ee 
|: et OY { ARN Pees eal a ae 
Px E,, + Scaaryeres 


10. In a thick cylinder exposed to an internal pressure P, show 
|that at any point in the metal at radius 7 the rad'cal stress (p) is con- 
nected to the hoop stress (q) by the equation 


ad 
rr (pr) = q 


“and from this equation deduce a formula for proportioning the thick- 
ness of pipes exposed to internal pressure, having given that 





dp , 
| p=alim Sy?! 
ta ( dr Y ) 
p dn 
- cuales | m ae ! 
r dr 
Gp 7 : ‘ 
where hee radial strain at radius r 
p 
> — elrcum, Be wer tes ern 


and a is a constant depending on the material. 
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9 A.M. TO1P. M. AND FROM 2 10 6 P.M. 





Turspay, APRIL 9TH: 
(Notr.—Candidates may attempt all or any of the questions.) 
Parr J. 

1. The two back-stays of a derrick crane are 30 feet long, and the 

-] ‘ 
‘angle between their horizontal traces 1s 2cos 4% The height of 
‘the crane post is 24 ft., the length of the jib 46 ft., and the throw of 
the crane 28 ft. Load 5 tons. Determine the stresses in the several 
’ members. and the upward pull at the foot of each back stay, when 


the plane of the jib and post (a) bisects the angle between the hor- 
‘zontal traces of the backstay, and (b) passes through’a hack-stay, 








ea 
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9. The roof-trusses, Fig. 1, for a shop 80 ft. wide, are spaced 20 
ft. apart, and have arise of 30 ft. at the centre. Assuming a dead 
load of 15 pounds per square foot of covered area and a horizontal 
wind load of 50 pounds per square foot of projected vertical area, 
determine the stresses in all the members of the truss, and tabulate 
the maximum stresses for the members AB, AC, BC, BD, CD. 


3, A dam 50 feet high, and of the section shown by Fig. 2, is built 
of masonry having a weight of i2¢ pounds per cubic foot. Deter- 
mine the line of resistance, (a) when the reservoir is empty 5 (b) 


when full of water. 


4, A three pin arch, the left Fig. 5, having a span of 180 feet and 
a rise of 40 feet, is loaded over one half its span with a uniformly 
distributed load of 1,200 pounds per linear foot of truss. Determine 
the stresses in the members cut by the planes AB and CD. 


5. Determine all the stresses in the Petit Truss shown by Fig. 4, 
for a dead load of 600 pounds and a live load of 800 pounds per 
linear foot of truss. In determining the stresses in the verticals it 
may be assumed that 6,000 lbs. of the panel dead load is concen- 
trated at each of the bottom chord panel points. 


6. Design a stringer for a Pratt Truss bridge, 20 feet long and 3 
ft. 9 ins. back to back of angles. The live load is 3,200 pounds per 
foot run of stringer, and the estimated weight of the dead load, in- 
cluding the weight of the stringer, 1s 400 pounds per foot run. 


Parr II. 


7. A bridge, of 140 feet span and 28 feet rise at the centre, has two 
main trusses 17 feet apart, Figs. 5 and 6. The dead load is estimated 
at 2,600 pounds and the live load at 5,600 pounds per foot run of 
bridge. Determine the stresses on one of the trusses due tv dead and 
live load when one third of the dead load is assumed to come from 
the top chord member. 


8 Determine the stresses in the lower lateral system of the bridge 
of the preceding question for a wind load of 450 pounds per foot 
rin. Also calculate the amount of reversion experienced in the 
lower ‘main chords by this wind load and by a wind load of 150 
pounds per foot run upon the top chord. ; 


9. Design the section of the top chord member of a bridge, which 
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is 25 feet long and 20 inches deep, when the maximum compression 
stress which comes upon it is 500,000 pounds. 


10. Design the pin plates and rivet connections for one end of the 
member in the preceding question. The pin may be assumed to be 
64 inches in diameter. 


Il. Calculate the size of the pin for the upper joint in the batter 
brace of a bridge when subjected to the stresses shown by Fig, 7. 


12. Determine the stresses in the members of the Frame. shown 
by Fig. 8, when a load of 2,500 pounds is applied at the joint A, and 
a load of 4,000 pounds is applied at the joint B. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
HYDRAULICS. 


Monpay, December i7tH:—9 To 1. 


Norge.—Six questions may be attempted in Part I and four questions 
in Part II. 


Parr I. 


1, Enunciate and prove Pernouiili’s Theorem and explain how the 
different elements affect the design of hydraulic motors. 

Find the discharge in gallons per minute from asharp-edged orifice 
of 2 sq. ins. sectional area under a constant head of 16 ft. measured 
from the centre of the orifice, the coefficient of discharge being .6. 


2. What is meant by “ energy Jost in shock?” 

Water flows at 5 ft. per second from.a12 in. pipe into a 24 in, and 
then again into a 12 in pipe. Determine the loss of head at the 
junctions. How will this loss be affected if the flow is doubled? 


3. A reservoir, rectangular in plan and 10,000 sq. ft. in area, has 
on one side a 90° triangular notch 4 ft. deep. If the reservoir is full, 
in what time will the level sink 3 ft? (e— .6). 


4. Give a brief account of Darcy’s experiments oa the frictional 
resistance of pipes, giving a statement of his results. 

Find the amount of water in gallons per day passing between two 
reservoirs through a 24 in. pipe, 3 miles long, (a) when the mouth is 
full open, (b) when the mouth is restricted 75 per cent. by 4 conical 


25 
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I nozzle. The difference between the. surface levels is 175 ft. and 
Hh, \ ¥ =k 

cs 
ea 5. What population can be served at the rate of 20 gallons per 
ey head per day by means of a horizontal 3 in. branch 1,000 feet long; 
W connected with a main at a point 20.289 ft. below tne grade line, dis- 
Hi regarding any possible loss at the junction? Coeff. of friction OL. 
Ge 

Wis 6. A main 20,000 feet long connects two reservoirs and from a 
Mi junction at the middle point two branches, each 10,000 ft. long, lead 
hee to other reservoirs. The water surface in the three upper reservoirs 
\) a are respectively 600 ft., 400 ft. and 200 ft., above the water surface 
je in the lowest reservoir. First, ifthe pipes are each 1 ft. in diameter, 

| i find the velocity of flow. Second, if the velocity of flow in each pipe 
| ‘ is 5 ft. per second, find the diameters, (/= 0064). 

| r 7. Find the diameter of a rough pipe with a slope of 2 in. 1,000 
tae which will give 50,000,000 gallons per 24 hours. Use Hagen’s for- 
Nana mula. 

Ht |, a 
ie 8. Deduce an expression for the flow through a rectangular notch, 
Hd a4 (a) neglecting side contractions, (b) taking side contractions into 

. an account. 
ran 
fia. 9. Show how to deduce an expression for the flow in a canal across 

Hip. | any transverse section of a water-way. 

WA Sc The Roquefavour Aqueduct, with faces in brickwork, is 2 m. wide 
Mi at the bottom and 2.3 m. at the top, the total height being 2.4 

Bie ev) m. Theslope is 6 per 1,000. When the water runs 1.5 m deep, 
1} / as find the mean velocity of flow and the discharge, taking C= 68.8. 

Hip: 

Hi a 10. A stream of 40 sq. ins. sectional area delivers 112,500 gallons 
ie: i per hour normally against a flat vane, which moves away with a 

fy | velocity of 12 ft. per second. Find the impulse, the useful work and 

: the efficiency. What must be the speed of the vane to give a max- 

t imum effect? [ind this effect. 

Niet i 11. <A jet enters a bucket without shock and drivesit at 10 ft. per 
ht es second in a direction inclined at 60° to the direction of the impinging 
| sf . jet. Ifthe lipis inclined at 30° to this direction, find the velocity of 

& the jet before impact. 

| a 12. Give a brief sketch of the theory of the Impact ‘Turbine. 

4 | 13. In an outward flow tangential turbine y= 20°; a= 140", 
ah} 
a ' 
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6r, = 5r,; @ = 1 cub. ft. per second; f,=f,= 1. ..Find. the, tip 
angle at outlet, the frictional loss of energy, the energy carried away 
by the effluent water, the useful effect and the efficiency, the head 
being 100 feet. 


I4. A 12 in. Pelton wheel,-making 997 revolutions per minute 
under a head of 170 ft., passes 11.39 cub. ft. of water per minute. 
Lhe water enters without shock and leaves without energy in the 
direction of the wheel’s motion. The actual H. P. is 2.92. Find the 
theoretical H. P. and the efficiency, 


Parr II. 


15. Explain the action of the Venturi water meter and deduce a 
formula for the discharge through it in terms of the heads and sec. 
tional areas at the entrance and throat. 


16. Describe, by aid ofasketch, the construction of one modern 
form of hydraulic accumulator. 


‘17. Describe the construction and action of the Pelton wheel motor 
and show that its theoretical efficiency is the greatest possible. What 
causes diminish the efficiency and how are these minimised in the 
construction of the wheel. 


18. Describe what improvements have been effected in the simple 
reaction wheel, or Barker’s Mill, which have resulted in the modern 
types of turbines. 


19. Describe the principle of action of the hydraulic ram and illus 
rate your answer by a sketch of one form of ram. 





FOURTH YEAR. 
HYDRAULICS, 
Taurspay, Arrin llrn:—9 a.m. ro 1 P.M. 
(Nore.—Candidates may attempt nine questions). 
I. Show how to determine the efficiency of a Borda turbine. 


2. A curved vane subteuds an angle of 90° at the point of intersec- 
tion of the normals at the two edges and receives, without shock, a 
Stream of water 2 ft. wide and 3 in. thick, moving with a velocity of 
20 ft., driving the vane in the same direction. The actual change 
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of direction of the water is through an angle of 45°. Find the speed 
} 


i 
1 


of the vane, the velocity with which the water leaves the vane, the 


pressure on the vane and the efliciency (wu = 8 feet per second). 


3. An O. F. “ jet’’ turbine ¢ 90°) of 5, ft. external diameter, 
passes 1890 cub. ft. of water per hour, under a head of 100 ft. The 
diameter of the outlet surface is twice that of the inlet and the water 
entere the turbine with a velocity (v,) equal to the outlet peripheral 
velocity (u,). Find the useful work done, the efficiency, and the 


number of revolutions per minute. Breadth of wheel uniform. 


4, Describe a Poncelet water wheel and point out its advantages. 
Show that its theoretical maximum efficiency is 
cos" 


and find the corresponding relations between v,, wu and V, 


5. The total available fall to the bottom of a 24 ft. low breast 
wheel is 10 ft. and the point of admission is 4 ft. measured horizon- 
tally and 2 ft. measured vertically, from the sluice. The water 
issues horizontally from the sluice and enters the wheel with a velo- 
city of 10 ft. Disregarding hydraulic resistance and taking gy = 32, 
find the angle between the wheel’s periphery and the direction of the 
inflowing water at the point of admission. Also find the work done 
by each cubic foot of water entering the wheel, when making 4% 
revole. per minute. 


6. Shew that the hydraulic efficiency of a turbine is given by the 
expression 





U, Vy, — Up Vy 
oo REE AES Se ee Nea 
g 
where w, = velocity ef wheel at entry 
vi ape whirling velocity of water at entry 


and us, v’,, are Similar quantities at exit. 
H = eftective head ou the turbine. 
Ifthe wheel has a maximum efficiency and the vanes are radial at 


entranee, show that the expression reduces to 


i 
7 is GE: 

7. In an I. F. turbine, the velocity of flow at outlet is 8 /s, the 
internal diameter is 9 ins., and the turbine makes 606 revolutions 
per minute. Find the outlet tip angle (@) so that the velocity of 
whirl may be nil. 


it 


~ 
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8. In an A. F. impulse turbine, working under a head of 100 ft., 
the water enters at the mean radius at an angle of 23°16 with the 
vertical and leaves without velocity of whirl. The depth of the 
wheel is 1 ft., and the inlet velocity (v;) and the velocity of the 
wheel’s surface at the mean radius are equal. I'ind the lip angles 
at inlet and outlet and also the efficiency. 


9. Assuming that the inlet velocity of whirl of a centrifugal pump 


is nil, deduce the result 2 


29 Ha = tty? — Vn? +20, (0, vs" — 5, ) — vg? — 2 gh, 
10. Bind the H. P. required to drive a centrifugal pump, of 14 ft. 
diameter, with radial vanes, making 60 revolutions per minute and 
delivering 900,000 gallons per hour. 
If H = 30} tt., find the efficiency, the inlet velocity of whirl being 
nil. 


Il. A centrifugal pump delivers 20 eub. ft. per second at a speed 
of 225 revolutions per minute. The diameter of the discharge pipe 
= 20 ins,; the diameter of the. wheel — 36 ins-; the dépth of the 
wheel at ontlet = 53 ine. ; the number of blades 6; blade thickness 
= % in. 3 ) 90° 


‘ 


cosec > = 1.48. "ind the efficiency. 


, 


12. Show that in an bydraulic engine the speed is limited and can 
never rise above a value V, given by 


y eat Po 


w k 
when 
P, = pressure at the accumulator; 
w = weight of a unit volume of water; 
Y = constant of gravity ; 


K = sum of the coefficients of resistance referred to velocity V, 


. ee f wo DA. ries 
13. Deduce the relation “ mi eerte (2) the rotation of a fluid in 
ss a 


a horizontal plane. Show how it may be applied to the case of a 
centrifugal pump. 

Water tills and flows very slowly through a centrifugal pump. into 
a volute of great diameter. Draw to scale a curve showing the pres- 
sure at different parts of the wheel and of the volute, the outer and 
inner diameters of the wheel—which makes 100 revolutions per 
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being 2 ft., and 1 ft. respectively. The pressure at the 





minute 
inlet surface is 1 atmosphere. 
14. Show that an hydraulic pressure engine is workin: al a max: 


‘nium rate when one-third of the bead _is lost by friction. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
Si YDRAULIC MACHINERY AND LABORATORY WORK. 
Monpay, APRIL ist :2+9 A.M. TO.1 PH 


Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Students may attempt sex questions 
in Section I and three questions in Section II, 

Mining Students may attempt. eight questions in Section I. 

(Note.—The answers to the questions should be, as far as pessible, 
illustrated by good sketches, for which a proportion of marks will be 


awarded), 
SECTION I. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 


1. Describe, by aid of sketches, the construction and action of a 
modern accumulator, such as is used in an hydraulic power supply sta- 
tion for a large city. 

The ram of an accumulator in the Glasgow Power Station is 18 inches 
in diameter, and the pressure in the mains is 1,120 pounds per square inch, 
Determine the load upon the ram, allowing 4 % for friction of packing. 

2, Describe, by aid of sketch, the principle of action of the Thomson 
jet pump. 

8. Explain the principle of action of an hydraulic ram, and show 
what improvements have been effected in it of recent years, hereby an 
increased efficiency has been obtained. 

In a test of a certain ram the total lift was 25 feet, and the head of 
water available was 5 feet. When the ram was at work it was found 
that of a supply of 600 gallons per hour 70 gallons found its way into 
the upper reservoir, the remainder being lost, Determine the useful 


H.P. exerted, and the efficiency. 


4 Describe the construction and action of the hydraulic jack. 

A 25 ton hydraulic jack, with a 4 in, ram and a } in, plunger, is to 
lift a weight of 15 tons and is worked by a handle with a leverage of 
90 tol. Ifthe efficiency of the jack is 80% what force must be applied 


to the handle? 


= PMT tit AA, aide : ™ 
i P eT et mee, si tet - = 
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5. What are the main considerations which determine the choice of a 


turbine for a given water fall ? 


6. Describe the construction and mode of action of one form of im- 
pulse turbine, and show in what particulars it is an improvement upon 


the pressure turbine, 


7, Olasaify the modes of regulation which have been used for pressure 
turbines, and state what are the advantages and disadvantages in each 


case. 


8. Describe the main features of the hydraulic power station at Nia- 
gara Falls, and illustrate your answer by sketches of the essential feat- 


ures, 


9. Describe one form of rotary hydraulic engine, draw a probable 
indicator diagram for the type you select, and explain the alteration in 
its form from a simple rectangular figure, by the combined action of the 
inertia of the moving parts, fluid friction and back pressure. 

Under what circumstances would a reversal of stress occur in the 


engine ? 
SECTION II. 
HYDRAULIC LABORATORY, 


10, Describe how you would proceed to measure the flow of a small 
stream, what instrument you would use, and the precautions which you 


would take to obtain an accurate measure of the flow. 


ll. In a rectangular canal, 5 feet in width, the mean height of the 
water above the crest of the weir was found to be 2.05 inches at the 
hook gauge, The velocity of approach was 2 feet per second. Deter- 
mine the flow over the weir per minute. Coefficient of weir = 0.64, 


12. Describe the phenomenon known as “ inversion of the vane,’’ and 


state, in general terms, the causes which produce the phenomenon. 


13, Describe the apparatus used in the Laboratory for determining 
the impulsive effect of jets on vanes of different form, 

A jet issues horizontally, under a head of 20 ft., from a 4 in. orifice 
in the vertical face of a tank and strikes normally the centre of a vane 
at a distance of 48 ins., measured horizontally from the tank’sface, By 
measurement, the vertical distance of the point of impact below the 
axis of the orifice is equal to 2.582 ins, Find the coefficient of velocity 
the coefficient of impact, and the direction of the jet’s axis at the point 
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of impact, for a flat 12 in. circular vane, the balance weight being 3.015 
lbs. The arm of the balance is 24 ins. and the vertical distance be- 
tween the axes of the balance and the orifice 1S 36 ins, 


Coeff, of discharge 0.62. 


14.. Describe how you would proceed to make an efficiency test of a 


nV 4 
] eCiton whoeei movor, 


In a test of the Pelton motor in the Laboratory, when fitted with a 
y += ea ry - . P cs 5 
® In, nozzle, the following results were obtained ;— 
Total revolutions 1 500. 
Time 20 mins. 25 secs, 
Quantity Or wat 1 880 oallons, 
Meat press re —- YU.56 DP unds. 


Mean difference of tensions on the band brake = 39.3 lbs. 
Diameter of brake whee 18.04 inches, 


Determine the brake and indieated H.P. and the efficiency, 





SECOND YEAR. 
SURVEYING. 
THurspaY, APRIL 11TH:—9 To 12. 


1, How closely can angles be measured with a surveyor’s compass ? 
Mention five tests that a compass must be able to pass before it can be 
considered to be in proper adjustment to do accurate work. Demonstrate 


why each of these is necessary. 


) 


Explain why it is necessary that a transit should be adjusted so 
that the line of sight will trace out a vertical plane when the telescope 
is revolved about itsaxis, State the adjustments necessary to bring the 
instrument into this condition, 


3. Deduce formulae for the calculation of horizontal and vertical dis- 
tances from stadia observations. (a) From a point in a field the follow- 
ing observations were taken to its corners, 


Stadia Interval, Horizontal Bearing, Inclination 
1.43 3° 207 + 14° 20/7 
as 87° 107 —~ }° 40/ 
1 24 193° 207 = 16" 307 


1.03 280° 407 a OG 07 


The stadia-constant being 100 and (f+) being I, calculate the 
area of the field. 


SURVEYING, 193 
State the principal respect iu which the transit is superior to the 
micrometers for distance measurement and.the principal respect in which 


it is inferior to them for the same work. 


4. In the overground survey of a mine having two shafts, the bearing 
of the line between them is found to be 219° 107, One plumb line is let 
down each shaft and the following underground traverse is run between 


the the two bobs, 


Line, Horizontal Bearing, Inclination. Distance. 
Shaft 1 to A 0° 007 ~17 45 200 
A to B 75° 407 ~ 0 40 160 
B shaft 2 63° 10/ wi» HOO 200 


Calculate the horizontal bearing and horizontal length of # line 
joining the two bobs underground and state by how much the under- 
ground bearings must be changed in order that they shall read as if 
taken from the meridian of the overground survey. 

5. The following are the level notes of a line which 1s to be graded to 
an elevation of 104.0 at sta. 0, of 110.0 at sta. 6. and of 107.0 at sta, 12 
and rising and falling regularly between these points, Reduce the 
notes and calculate the cuts and fills by the grade rod method. 


Station. B.S. HI, Intermediate. FS. Kwievation., 
B, M. 9,29 107.62 
0 9 4 
| 8.6 
2 11.5 
13.0 
eek 3 0,29 13.65 
4 1.0 
5 9,4 
6 0.3 
7 Tel 
8 13.5 
rp: 10,17 9.84 
9 7.4 
10 0 
0.3 
12 10.7 
BM. A 4,16 


6. What is the purpose of a vernier ? Why is it necessary on a tran- 
sit? What is the difference between a direct and a retrograde vernier, 


Draw a vernier that could be used on a transit with an eight inch cir. 
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Hs cle graduated to every 20’ for the purpose of taking readings to the 
Wa nearest 30”, Show this vernier reading 21y° 17’ 30” on a plotted are 
j ss f 4} ‘ ‘ 

filee of the transit circie, 

I tae 

. 1 7. The permanent value of the observed magnetic bearing of a line is 
ae , ; , TP : in > 

a affected by changes due to secular variation and local attraction. What 
Ky - i ‘ . . . . 

Nani are these? How can a bearing be taken so that it will be of permanent 
H as value in spite of such changes. 

‘ | 

bie ' ait , : 
Veg Notr.—The calculations in questions 3 and 4 may be made graphi- 
batt cally provided that the scale used is not less than 20 ft. to the inch and 
Ni that some method of plotting angles more accurate than the use of a 
(pute protractor is employed, 
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Wey THIRD YEAR. 


Vitae Turspay, Aprit 9rH:—9. 

i) et 1. When running a 4° curve at Carillon, it was found that when the 
aR instrument reached sta, 21 the line ahead as far as sta. 30 could not 

I ia be run in on account of intervening houses. The tangent bearing 

Wik ’ at sta. 21 was 58° 573’, Calculate the bearing and length of the chord 


from sta, 21 to sta. 30. Also write out the field notes for putting in 


stas. 29, 28, 27, 26 and 25, the line being run backwards from sta. 30. 





‘ 4 : 
ibe abr 2. In running in an 8° curve of 40° central angle with standard 
. transition ends, it was found that instrument hubs had to be put in at 
Ne) a ie the B. C, at 140 ft. ahead of the B.C., at the beginning and ending of 
ri bane the circular curve at 90 ft. back from the E. C. and at the E. GC. Write 
iy out the field notes for the curve, 
3. What is the prismoidal formula? When will quantities calculated 
the prismoidal formula be equal to those calculated by the end area 
hi formula from the same data? Why is the prismoidal formula so little 
a used in practice for the calculation of earthwork quantities? Calculate 
tsa the content of the solid between the following sections by the prismoidal 
Aga method. 
ERIE, | Sta. 40 + 0.4 3.0 
4 ede Pisces 
yr 11.6 15.5 
\ 4] +1829 H + 9.6 
if HOST sae c 
4 15.8 25.4 
‘ 


r 
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. Examine the Y, level for adjustment in all particulars and state 
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PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 


by what parts will have to be moved to bring it into adjustment and in 
what directions ? 

Explain why you try each of these adjustments and demonstrate that 
when they are correct and the bubble is brought to the centre, the line 
of sight must be horizontal. What assumption must you make in this 
proof ? 


5, Examine the sextant for adjustment and state what parts have t 
be moved to bring it into adjustment and in what directions, Measure 
its index error. Explain how you would proceed to measure with the 
sextant the horizontal angle subtended at the drawing room window 
by the centre of the Secretary’s door and the cupola of the Medical 
Building. When is the method of locating a point by the three point 


problem useless ? 


6, Derive a formula for the calculation of elevations from barometric 
observations. Explain in detail how you would proceed to determine 
the difference of elevation between ‘‘ Bellevue’ House at Carillon and 
the top of Mt. Rigaud, mentioning all precautions necessary to be 
taken to ensure a good result, 

7. Show by sketch and explanation three methods of fixing points 
where soundings are being taken. Give a general description of a 


sounding machine suitable to deep sea work, 





THIRD YEAR. 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY. 


Sarurpay, Aprit 13TH :—9 ro 12. 


1, Find the local mean time corresponding to 19” 20” 30° sidereal 
time, April 10th, 1901, in longitude 6” east of Greenwich. 


9. The Sun was observed at Montreal on January 20th, 1901, to have 


an hour angle of gh 295" t) the west. Find the mean time of the 


observation, 


9 Find the sidereal time at which the Star Arcturus was exactly 


east of the observer in Montreal on February Ist, 1901. 


4. Show by diagrams the quantities required to solve the following 
problems, and give the necessary formulae, 
> 2 : , ANS AT 
(a) Vega was observed on February 20th, 1901, in latitude 40° A 
at an altitude of 20° 30’ to find the time of the observation, 
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bike 
H (b) Fomatlhaut was observed at Montreal on March 25th, 1901, at 
Nea 90” 0o@ O% sidereal time, find its azimuth, 
1 ee . 
ig 5. Stars were observed as follows with an Astronomical transit, find 
| ig the clock error. 
it " 
44 
i LAMP WEST, Lamp East, 
Ob . 3 ae . ~ 40 ~ SP. ~ ne 
“ ai ey ha 1 + 74° 35/ — 24° 52 ( 4 67° 457 
kdl A - 0.68 — 1.82 1.04 — 1.00 
- ; 0:23 3.28 0. 37 2.44 
: ¢ 1.00 3 75 1.10 2.63 
; re 14 40 48.91 | 14 51 06.414 14 57 46.64 1d 13 Zia 
4 be T’ 14 40 59.80) 14 5L 12.46 14 57 57.44 15 13 33.52 
% Inclination of axis = — 0,*08, 
bi tes Phe Sew He YS Bo RAMS le PES Syn heneens a eS aaret 
Hon EY, 
6. Derive the formula from which to compute the effect of an error in 
i azimuth of an astronomical transit, on the observed time of passage of a 
it Star. 
Hee 
hate vid FOURTH YEAR. 
aie GEODESY. 
| THURSDAY, APRIL 4TH:—2 P. M. 
i 
Hk 1. Describe the use of the astronomical transit in the prime vertical for 
latitude determinations ; the methods of eliminating instrumental errors, 
and obtain the necessary formulae for the reduction of the observations. 
3 2. Describe generally how the figure of the earth mav be determined 
(a) by astronomical and trigonometrical observations (4) by pendulum 
i observations. What are the discrepancies to be expected in the data 
which are obtainable by each of these methods. 
3. The following measurements of a base line were made 
a 2493’ . 325 4 2° 016 
. 2453  .. 333 + . 020 
2453 . 280 + . 026 
ill find the weighted mean and its probable error. (a) Suppose these to be 
ee the lengths of the parts of a base line measured in three sections, what is 
>> the probable error of the whole length 7259’. 938, 


4. How would you ascertain if the spherical correction to a lens has 
been well made. (w) What are the precautions necessary in the mount- 


— 
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ing ofa lens? 4) Describe the two forms of eye-pieces used in telescopes, 
and state their relative advantages. 


5. Describe the construction and use of a repeating circle. 
6. Show that in the transit instrument 


<= 


a=T+AT+m4+-n tan + @ sec = where 


p> 
m= b6cos ¢+ a sin ¢ and n = Db sin @ - @ cos @ 
7. Outline generally the method of computing differences of latitude 


longitude and azimuth on the spheroid, giving the data necessary in each 
case. 


? 


8. Describe briefly the methods of precise levelling and note especially 
how these differ from those of ordinary levelling. 


9. How do errors of inclination of horizontal axis and céllimation 
affect azimuth observations made with a transit theodolite. 





FIRST YEAR. 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, 
Tvespay, Aprit l6TH:—9 To 12. 


I. A right square prism 3 in. long, edge of end | in., rests on the 
H.P. One diagonalofend is horizontal and the long edges of the 
solid are at 50’ to the H. P. and 25° to the V. P. Show the plan 
and elevation. 


2. A right circular cylinder rests on the H. P. Its ‘axis is at 60° 
to the H. P. and 20° to the V. P. Diameter of end 2 in. length 3% 
in. Show the plan and elevation. 


5. A tetrahedron of 24 in. edge has one edge in the H. P. at an 
angle of 40° to XY Y. One of the faces adjacent to this edge is at 40° 
tothe H. P. Show the plan and elevation, 


4. A right circular cone has an angle of 60° at its apex. A section 
plane is inclined at 15° to the axis of the cone and cuts the axis at a 
point 4 in. from the apex. Show the plan when the axis is vertical 
and true form of the section and develop the surfaces of the cone. 


5, Aright circular cone, base 23 in., altitude 3 in., rests on its 
hase on the H. P. with its axis vertical. This is penetrated by a cir. 
cular cylinder resting on the H. P., diameter1} in, The axis of the 


eylinder is horizontal and parallel tothe V. P. The axis of the cyl. 
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inder is } in. distant from that of the cone and is 34 in. long. Show 
the plan and elevation of the solids with the lines of intersection. 


6. Show the elevation ofa screw thread of square section. Out- 
side diameter 3 in. Pitch of thread 1 in, 


SECOND YEAR. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Turspay, APRIL 16TH :—9 To 12. 


1. The apex of a right cone meets the axis of a right cylinder, and 
the axis of the cone makes an angle of 20° with the axis of the cy- 
linder. The diameter of the cylinder is 1.5” and the apex angle of 
the cone 80°. Find a vertical projection of the line of penetration 
and its plan on a plane perpendicular to the axis of the cone. (@) 
Develope the cone, marking on it the line of penetration. 


2. A right hexagonal prism, having faces 1” wide by 3” long is 
placed so that the base makes an angle of 45°, and one face an angle 
of 60° with the horizontal. Find the plan and the elevation on a 
piane making an angle of 64° with the base of the pri$m. 


) 


3. A cube of 1” edge revolves about one of its solid diagonals, 
which is vertical. _Find the surfaces of revolution. 


4. A cone having an apex angle of 6U° is cut by a plane meeting 
the axis 4” from the apex and making an angle of 15° with the axis. 
Find the asymptotes of the curve. 


5. Three spheres, having diameters of 1”, }” and 4” respectively, are 
so placed that the plan of their centres is an equilateral triangle of 
1” side. The side of this triangle which joins the centres of the 
two smaller spheres is parallel to the XY, and the surface of the 
largest sphere touches both projection planes. The centre of the }” 


} 
sphere is 1” above the horizontal, and the centre of the 3” sphere is 3” 


above the horizontal. Find the traces of the plane which touches 
the upper surfaces of the three spheres, and find the point of contact 
between this plane and the }” sphere. 


6. Find the axometric projection of askeleton cube of 4” edge, 
made from scantling 4” square. Two of the axes of projection are 
inclined to the projection plane at 30° and 45° respectively. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
PERSPECTIVE AND MAPPING. 
Turpspay, Apri, 16TH :—2 P.M. 


1. Make a graphical demonstration of the truth of the two principal 
laws of perspective. 

2. Draw a perspective from the plan given to you. 

3. Determine the position and elevation of the points A and B from the 
ata given to you. 

4, Taking the earth’s radius as 4 inches, draw every tenth degree of 
latitude between 40° N. anc 80° N., and every tenth degree of longitude 
between 60° W. and 120° W. (a) By de L’Orgnua’s projection, (4) by sim- 
ple conic projection. 

Mention the merits and faults of each system. 


THIRD YEAR. 
ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 
Monpay, DecemMBeR 171TH :—MorwnineG, 9 ro 12. 


1, Explain fully the meaning of the following terms :—** Maene- 
tizing force H,” “ Induction B,” ** Permeability 4.” 
2. Find an expression for the magnetic potential at any point P 
due toa closed circuit carrying a current I. 
3. A wrought iron anchor ring, the B & H curve of which is given, 


has a mean diameter of 20 centimetres, sectional area, 5 square centi- 
metres; fiod the number of ampere turns required to produce a total 


flux of 80,000 lines. ans 
An air gap of 0.1 cm. length is cutin the ring. Find the increased 
number of ampere turns required to give the same flux. | 


4. A calibration coil 24 centimetres long, 2 square centimetres mean 
area,is wound with 300 turns and a search coil of 10 turns placed 
midway between its ends. Ifacurrent of 2.5 amperes is broken in 
this coil, what will be the total quaatity of electricity that flows 
through a galvanometer connected to the search coil, the resistance 
of galvanometer and search coil being 400 ohms. 


5. The armature of a two pole dynamo makes 1200 r.p.m., the 
volume of iron in the core being 25,000 cubic centimeters, maximum 


= 
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magnetic induction, 8,000 lines. What is the rate of expenditure of 
energy by hysteresis? Hysteretic constant = .003. 


6. A current of 2 amp: res flows in a circuit having a co-efficient 
of self-induction of 2.2 henrys. What is the energy in ergs stored in 
the magnetic field ? 

7. How would you determine the constant of a ballistic gal- 
vanometer, 





THIRD YEAR. 
DIRECT CURRENT MACHINERY. 
Wepnespay, Aprit 17tH:—Mornine 9 To 12. 


1. Derive the fundamental E. M. F. equation of the direct current 
generator. 


2. Discuss the effect of armature reactions upon commutation 
and deduce an expression forthe demagnetizing and cross magne- 
tizing effect of the armature turns. 


3 Enumerate and describe the tests you would make on the fol- 
lowing pieces of apparatus to determine their more important char- 
acteristics : a shunt wound D. C. generator, an are light generator 
anda compound wound motor. 


4. Derive an expression for the electrical torque in motors in 
terms of armature current and induction. What are the different 
losses ti:at take place in motors and what tests would you make to 
ascertain their value ? 

5. State the conditions for self excitation of a D, C. generator. 
Derive an expression for the critical speed of dynamos. 


6. Sketch and describe current methods of coupling shunt, com- 
pound and series machines for incandescent and are lighting. 


7. A brake test on a motor gives the following readings: input 
8.000 watts, T, 40 lbs. T, 2 Ibs., diameter of brake wheel 14 
3 P ' 
iny ches; speed 1,100. What is theefficiencat that load? 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 401 
FOURTH YEAR. 


ALTERNATING CURRENTS AND ALTERNATING CURRENT 
MACHINERY. 


lurspay, Aprit 9tH:—Morwine 9 to 12. 


1. Given an anchor ring 12 in. outside diameter and 8 in. Insiue 


diameter of iron, of permeability 1000 wrapped with 300 turns of 
No, 16 B. an! S. copper wire. Required the co-efficient of self. 
induction. After the application of an E, M. F. of 4 volts, requir- 
ed the time for the current to reach one-balf of its final value. When 
the final value is reached, what is the energy stored in the mag- 
netic field in ergs. 


2. Derive an expression for the capacity and self-inductance per 
unit length of two parallel cylinders, 

A transmission line consists of two No. 00 B. and §. copper wire, 
Inter-axial distance, thirty-six inches. 

Required magnetic and capacity reactance per mile at 60 cycles. 


3. Given two mutually inductive circuits in air. An harmonic 
_ E.M. F, is applied to one. Required the current in ‘he other in 
terins of the impressed H. M. F’. and constants of the circuits. / 


4. An induction motor developes 5 H. P. at an efliciency of 75 ¥% 
and power factor 70%, voltage 500, frequency 60 cycles. 

Required the capacity in micro-farads, with which the motor must 
be shunted to bring line current in phase with EK. M. F., 


5. Given an alternator, Open circuit voltage 1200, armature resis. 
tance 0.4 ohms, synchronous reactance 2 oh me. 
Required the current and terminal voltage when connected to a 
circuit of resistance 40 ohms and reactance 10 ohms. 


6. The lines of a power transmission are of No. 00 B and& copper 
wire 36 inches apart and 20 miles long. At station No. 1, 10 miles from 
generating plant, is a load of a 1000 K.W., power factor 80 /, and at 
end of line station No. 2,is a load of 2,000 K.W., power factor 85 %. 
The voltage at station No. 2 is 20,000. Required the voltage at sta- 
tion No. 1 and at generating plant, also power factor of the load on 
generating end. 


7. A single phase alternator having an open circuit E.M.F. of EB, 
26 
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arinature resistance r, and synchronous reactance %, supplies 
current through a resistance 7 and reactance # to a synchronous mo- 
tor of counter E.M.F. E., armature resistance 15 and synchronous re- 
actance x., derive an equation connecting By, 115 Vip 7) 2 Boy To%o, 
and the power developed by the motor. 


2 Bnumerate and describe the tests you would make on the fol- 
lowing pieces of apparatus to determine their more important charac- 
teristics. 

An integrating wattmeter, a frequency indicator, a static trans- 


former, a three-phase generator, a synchronous converter. 


— 


FOURTH YEAR. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 18tTH:—MoRNING, 9 ro 12. 


1. The maximum number of cars in a given section for a street 
railway system is 40, load factor 65%, average current per Car, 25 
amperes, centre of distribution, two miles from car house, (1) design 
feeder for 10% average drop, (2) by Kelvin’s law, (3) by allowable 
temperature rise. Cost of copper 22c. per pound. Cost of power 
$40 per k. w. year ona 24 hour basis; interest rate 67. 

2. Make sketches indicating what you consider standard tract con- 
struction for small towns, for metropolitan service and for interurban 
service. The overhead trolley being used. Indicate proper return 


circuit construction for same conditions. 


3. A car weighing ten tons is fited with two motors, each of which 
develops 2,600 inch-pounds armature torque. Find speed of car in 
miles per hour after 8 minutes On 4 2% grade, Gear ratio 4.78; car 
wheel 33” diameter; traction coefficient 10 lbs. per ton. 


4. What data must be available in connection with a proposed 
electric road in.order to properly design the motive power equipment. 
5. In connection with the selection of apparatus for a. medern 
power house, what considerations would guide in regard to boilers, 


er.gines, dynamos, switchboards and accessories, 


6. Discuss the use of synchronous converters for power distribu- 
tion. Deduce the ratio of D. CG. and A. C. E.M.F.’s and currents 


in single, two and three phase converters. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 403 
FOURTH YEAR. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
(Course for Civil, Eleetrica! and Mining Students.) 
Tuurspay, DECEMBER 20 :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 5. 
(Hight questions may be attempted.) 


I, Sketch and describe the arrangement of the various parts of a 
locomotive boiler. 


2. In testing the relative value of two kinds of coal, the following 


results were obtained during a week’s run of a certain boiler plant : 
Coal ‘‘ A.” Coal ‘‘ B.” 


Total water evaporated, Ibs. 459.000 475,000 
Average steam pressure, lbs. per sq.in. 150 150 
Temperature of steam, deg. Fah. 358 358 

of feed, xe 85 105 
Total coal burnt, Ibs. 53,300 75,000 
Cost of coal per 2,240 lbs. $5.00 $4.00 


The latent heat of steam at 358 deg. is 855 B.T.U. 

Compare the cost per 1,000 lbs. ofsteam, if the evaporation had’ 
been from and at 212 deg. in each case. The latent heat of steam at 
212 deg. is 966 B.T.U. 


3. Give some account of the precautions necessary to prevent in- 
ternal corrosion of boilers, (a2) when under steam, (6) when not in 
use. 


4. Enumerate the chief causes of loss of heat in the working of 
steam boilers, and state roughly their relative importance. 


5. What is meant by the ‘‘ diagram factor ” for a steam engine? 
A simple non-condensing steam engine has a cylinder 124” dia. by 12” 
stroke. It runs at 260 revolutions per minute. The boiler pressure 
is 100 lbs. per square inch by gauge, and the cut-off in the cylinder is 
at half stroke. WhatI.H.P. would you expect from this engine, 
Supposing the back pressure were 34 lbs. per square inch, by guage, 


we Ee 


taking a diagram factor of 0.75 7 


(Given ome ” = (0,846) 


T 


6. Discuss briefly the economizal and mechanical advantages of Fe) 
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steam engines in which the expansion is carried out in two or more 
gtages. 


7. Give some account of the methods of making various mea- 
Surements required in testing a steam engine for steam Consumption 
and for mechanical efficiency. 


8. A locomotive has cylinders 19” dia, by 26° stroke; the working 
pressure is 175 lbs per square inch; the driving wheels are 85” dia. 
What will be the probable maximum tractive force at starting, and 
about what mean tractive force would you expect frem this engine 
when running at a low speed, assuming that there is sufficient weight 
for adhesion ? 


9, A train running 60 miles per hour on the level was found to 
have adraw-bar pull between the tender. and leading car of 3,360 
lbs. Assuming that the air resistance and internal friction of the lo- 
comotive each absorbed 250 H. P., find the mechanical efficiency of 
the locomotive. 


10. Make asketch of the form of indicator diagram obtained from a 
four-cycle gas engine, and describe the various uperations in the work- 
ing cycle. 

11. A gas-producer, having an efficiency of 82 per cent., supplies 
gas to an engine whose consumption is 70 cubic feet per I.H.P. per 
hour. The gas is worth 155,000 B.'T.U. per thonsand cubic feet. 
What proportion of the energy available in the fuel suppliel to the 


gas-producer is turned into work in the engive cylinder? (J =778.) 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Turespay, Apri. 9rtH :—Mornine, 9 To 12. 


(Eight questions may be attempted. Figures give proportional 
marks). 


1. Explain how you would proceed to determine the leading parti- 
culars (grate surface, heating surface, etc.) for a boiler required to 
evaporate a given amount of water per hour. What circumstances 


would influence you in your choice of the type of boiler? (20) 


2. Find the sizes of cylinders and stroke of a tripie expansion 


; > gy : : ; ’ Type a fr r * 5 ee i _—- 
{ ; id ; The 
Ber . \- 
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engine to indicate 3000 JHP at 550 ft. per minute piston speed and 
10 revolutions per minute. The cut off in the HP evlinder is to be 
0.6, the working pressuie is 180 lbs. per square inch, and the referred 


at.35 lbs. per square inch, The total rate 


mean pressure may be taken 
of expansion is 10. 


3. A compound locomotive has two HP cylinders each 14” dia, and 
two L.P. cylinders each 21” dia. The stroke is 24”. The dia. of the 
driving wheels is 63", the working pressure is 200 lbs. per square inch 
by gauge, and the cut off in the HP cylinder when running 30 miles 
per hour is 0.35. Allowing for a back pressure in the LP cylinder of 
9 lbs. per square inch by gauge, find the probable JHP, supposing 
the diagram factor to be 0.45. If the mechanical efficiency is 0.8, find 
the mean tractive force at the speed named. (Log, 6.43 1.861). 


: (25) 


: 4. A steamer is fitted with quadruple expansion engines having a feed 
heater taking steam from the LP receiver and mixing it with the feed 


water. The work done in the LP cylinder is, therefore, less when the 


feed heater is working than with the feed heater disconnected. Find the 
coal burnt per IHP per hour in the two cases, assuming that each lb 


of coal gives 9,000 BTU to the water in the boilers, and having given 


Heater No heater 
Steam used per hour lbs. 140,000 140,000 
Working pressure lbs. abs. 215 215 
: Feed temperature (t.,) 2002 802 
IHP 9,700 10,000 
heat o'aTt of steam (LL, + h,) 1,200 1,200 
(at 215 Jbs.) 
Heat of liquid. (h,) 169 48 
(corr. to feed temp.) (25) 


5. Give a brief account of either :-— 
(a) The construction and working of the two-cycle form of gasoline 
engine ; 


or (b) Recent improvements in internal combustion engines, (20) 


6. Explain clearly the action of a gas producer of the Dowson type, 
using anthracite as fuel. How does an engine designed for using pro- 
ducer gas differ from one fitted for the use of illuminating gas ? 


’. Describe the action of an automatic fly-wheel governor, and sketch 
Zeuner diagrams, showing the change in the steam distribution effected | 


by such a governor, (20) 
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1h 
Vs 8. By the aid of a valve diagram show what would be the approx- 
} 
th ig imate shape of an indicator diagram taken when the indicatorgbarrel is 
ie moved by the valve stem. For what purpose are such diagrams taken “4 
Lele 9, Describe briefly with sketches the action of a Laval steam turbine, 
ria and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of this type. «:% (20) 
tha 10. Explain one method of estimating the power required for_a ship of 
Nhe high speed. (20) 
by ad 
[hae 
bye 
ae Y > ‘Ty Ty es 
take FOURTH YEAR. 
tee MECHANICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY WORK. 

i ye + 
ge Fripay, Aprit 127rn, 1901 :—9 To 12 a.m. 

ae 
— (Figures give proportional marks. Seven questions may be 
Ng attempted.) 

‘a 1. Explain what is meant by the viscosity of an oil. How does vis- 
‘ialk cosity enable one to judge of the suitability of an oil for lubricating 
et , ; ; IR; ‘ , F 

iy) purposes? Describe a method of determining the relative viscosity of a 
| ite - . ri 

Nip Le . lubricating oil. (10) 
Describe the method of testing indicator springs, and show how to 
roi apply the necessary correction to diagrams taken with them. (10) 
3, Draw up a trial sheet for the test of an injector, describe the arran 
: Hike) : > = i 4 
MA gement of the apparatus, and discuss the chief sources of error in the 
experiment, (10) 
4, The following readings were taken during a trial with the belt- 
tester at McGill University :— 

s ; Effective load on brake 50 lbs. 

' ‘© dia. of brake wheel 30,1 inches. 

h ‘load on spring balance 103 lbs, 

¥ / Length of lever (longer arm) 47 inches 

ie | é¢ ‘© (shorter arm) 6.625 che. 

Bt slate. | Revolutions per minute 128.5, 
aN T. M. shown by dynamometer 66,5 lbs, feet, 
a; Find the efficiency of the transmission and the coefficient of friction 
mie | between the belt and palley (e = 2.718). (15) 
‘ “21 4 

a 5. In a test of a Crossley Gas Engine (four-cycle) the following num. 

ae : : 

Fi bers were obtained :— 

) t 

a 

? 

yi] 
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Pressure of gas at meter 14,86 lbs. per sq. inch. 
Ne < 5R° BW 
Temp. “S 58° Fah, 
K, — K,, for coal gas 144.1 
Gas per hour by meter 279,75 cubic feet, 
No, of ignitions per hour 4270 
Assumed temperature of mixture at 

beginning of compression 145° Fah. 
Pressure of mixture at beginning of 

compression 13.8 lbs. per sq, inch, 
Volume swept through by piston 0.591 cu, ft. 

r r . 
es, — K,, for air 53.2 
ze us ED 
Find the ratio by volume and by weight. (15° 

gas: * 7 “a ) 


ry ree Bee : a ey chee : : : ‘ 
6, The analysis of the flue gas during a boiler trial gave the following 
results by volume :— 


CO, 13.08 % Relative weight 22 
CO 0,83 Hc = 14 
O 4.84 ‘4 ‘6 16 
NWSE 226 c< La 


Find the percentage composition by weight, and the air used per lb. 
of coal, supposing the coal contains 81 % of carbon. (15) 

7. Determine the efficiency of a Green’s Economiser, having given the 
following result of a test :— 


Feed water passing through economiser, per lb. of coal 


burat in boilers 8.61 Ibs. 
Weight of flue gases entering economiser, per Ib. coal burnt 23.0 Ibs, 
Temperature of do 702° F 
Weight of flue gases leaving economiser, per lb, coal burnt 25.8 lbs, 
Temperature of do 406° F 
Temperature of air in boiler room toe # 
kK, for flue gases 0.413 B.T.U, 
kK, for air (0.237 “< 
Temp, of feed water entering economiser 50° F 
66 &¢ 6 leaving rF 247° ff 
| (15) 


8, A large Worthington pumping engine was tested with the follow- 


ing results :— 


Total LHP of steam cylinders 184.6 
‘« feed water measured into boiler 74,079 Ibs, 
*‘ steam used in calorimeter tests 360 *s 





« 
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ake Total steam used by feed pump 1,099 lbs. 
ie ‘¢ water drained from main separator 442 § 
frien: Mean dryness of steam supplied to engine 0.994 
| HH Temperature of do 340° F 
| i of exhaust steam 218° F 

a Duration of trial 9h 46m, 

(A Latent heat of steam at 340‘ 875 B.T.U, 
| Ml Heat of liquid al 340 Siti? 
He * 4 at 218 lsz 

t 
tia Find the 6, T.U, expended per LHP per minute, (15) 
bast 
" Pe J. A two-stage air compressor, with intercooler, indicated 23.8 HP 

n and deli 1 2,589 Ibs. of air, at 75 9 lbs, per sq. inch absolute and 182° 
Be: F’, during a test lasting 3 hours, The air entered the intercooler at 1 73° 
i x and left it at 79.6°, The intercooler used 1,177 lbs. of water which rose 
ee 43.3° in temperature, The temperature ef air in compressor suction 
By: ‘ pipe was 67°. The barometric pressure was 14,82, Ibs. per eq. inch. 

Compare the performance of this compressor with that of an ideal 
machine having isothermal compression, and find K, for the air in the 
ie intercooler. neglecting radiation. Vol, of one lb, air at 60° and 14.7 = 
fy 13.15 cubic feet, log, 5.12 1.633 (15) 
{fro SECOND YEAR. 
Hf) ee 
i MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Wa yee TugspAy, APrit 2ND:—Mornina, 9 To 1. 


The accompanying print shows a locomotive connecting-rod end. 
The upper view is a side elevation, the upper half of which shows an 
outside view and the lower a sectional elevation along the ceatre line of 
a the bolts. 
i The lower view shows a plan, the upper half being a sectional plan 
and the lower an outside view. 


You are required to draw three views as follows :— 


1. A side elevation which is wholly an outside view. 


9) 


2, An end elevation looking from left to right, 7.e., as you would see the 
object when facing the broken end. 


. 
ts . 3. A complete sectional plan. 
a . scale, half-size. 
et Dotted lines representing hidden parts are not required to be drawn, 
ap | and no figured dimensions need be inserted. 
aie 
- 
: 
ae 
/ 
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The views on the print are not necessarily to scale; but the dimensions 
are all correctly given by the figures. 
You should omit the cotter shown in the ends of the larger bolt. 


No. 1 should be a completion of the outside view of the side elevation 
as shown. 

No, 2 is to be an entirely new view which you are to show to the left 
of 1. The dimensions for it you will obtain by projection from 1, and 
from the figured dimensions on the plan as given in the print. It should 
show an outside view except the broken end of the rod which should be 
marked by sectioning lines showing steel (dotted lines. ) 


No. 3 is to be a completion of the sectional plan as shown on the print. 


- 


The views must be completed in the order given, as very little credit 
will be given for 3 unless 2 is done. 

Nectioning lines may be drawn free hand in pencil to save time. 

No extra marks wil! be allowed for inking in unless all the views are 
complete in pencil. If you do any inking complete the view started 
before starting to ink the next. 

: 
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KLECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Monpay, Apri 15rTa:—MornineG, 9 To 12. 


Il. A Line consisting of 8 No.0 B. & S. bare copper wires is dead 
ended at a pole guyed. These wires are carried on two cross arms. 





Distance between cross arm~, 18 inches. Distances apart of poles, 
100 feet. Sag of wire, 12 inches. Find the strain in the guy wire set 
at 45 degrees. No.0 wire weighs 320 Ibs. per 1,000 feet. 


2. It is desired to use 220 volt units in a generating plant supply- 
int current to an Edison 3-wire net work, voltage to neutral 110. 
Discuss fully methods by which potential to neutral from either leg 


may be kept constant as load becomes unbalanced. 


3. Three feeders connecting to the central station, the feeding 
points 1, 2 and 3 of a straight system of mains, have lengths res- 
pectively 5,620, 4,000 and 7,210 feet, the distances along the distribut- 
ing main from feeding point 1 to 2, is 4,000 feet and from 2 to 3, 
6,000 feet. The total load is 250 amperes distributed in 10 points at 
equal distances and equal loads. Find the current in the feeders, the 
difference of potential at the feeding points and drop of potential in 





Hee 
Aaa 
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i} if 
ai the mains. Size of feeders and mains, No.00 B. & 8. Station voltage 
1 220. 
a 
i , sd Sate tne 
het 4, Describe methods for controlling ani indicating receiver pres- 
i sure at generating end of a D. CU. and an A. C. transmission. 
it 
we 5. State the principal condition required for the successful parallel 
ars operation of alternators. Make sketches showing the arrangement 
; i > 
hi of synchronizing device for two and three phase machinery. 
te! ‘ : ? 
bat ( : 
he 6. Describe methods commonly used for the detection and loca- 
bi sy tion of faults in electric light mains. 
a, 7. Compare the relative amount of copper in single, two and three 
J phase transmission lines on a basis of same maximum voltage. 
ese 
193 THIKD YEAR. 
4 ‘V 
yer MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
| iA 
val Torspay, APRIL 2ND:—MorRNING, 9 To 1. 
Mh nett k ‘ : : : : 
ay The accompanying print shows a gas engine piston and connecting- 
ale rod end ; the latter being shown detached from the pin on which it works. 
hye In the drawing you are required to show them connected together. No 
oh, credit will be given for a separated drawing of the connecting-rod end nor 
. for a separate enlarged view of the piston rings. 
Web uk Three views are required as follows :— 
' 
. (a) A sectional plan taken through the axis of the piston, but in 
| which neither the connecting-rod end nor the pin on which it works is to 
be sbown in section ; 
tb Cale (b) A side elevation, in which the upper half is to show a section tak- 
tI yy * . > pA a) * . 
4) en through the axis of the cylinder, and the lower half an outside view of 
M the piston ; 
| (c)An end elevation looking into the open end of the piston. 
K Scale, half-size. 
i Dotted lines representing hidden parts are not required to be drawn 
Me and no figured dimensions need be inserted. 
ar The views ou the print are not necessarily to scale, you are expected 
i ,, : to correct all errors and supply all omissions that you notice. 
| te . The work should be finished in the following order :— : 
ae 5 1. The outlines of the three views, in pencil. 
7 ‘ 
\> ‘ : . . : 
Mn 4 2. Put in proper sectioning freehand,, in pencil. 
ats} 3. Ink iu, finishing one view before starting the next. 
5 > 


ee 


————— 
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THIRD YEAR. 
MACHINE DESIGN. 
APRIL I8T:—9 To 12. 


All sketches to be drawn freehand. 
The figures after the questions show proportionate marks awarded. 


1. A steel tie rod } inch dia. sustains a load of 4,000 lbs. If the rod be 


“ 


four feet long find the stress and total elongation (# = 30 x 108), (10) 


2. Find the safe load a wrought iron beam, 4 inches square and 10 feet 
long between supports, would bear at its centre. 
(a) When the plane of bending is parallel to one side. 
(db) fe peat A “ + es to a diagonal. 
(7 = 10,000). (14) 


3. «A fly-wheel weighing 40 tons is supported by a mild steel shaft. The 
shaft rests on two main bearings 12 ft. apart. The fly-wheel is 4 ft. from 
one of the bearings. Find the diameter of the shaft which will safely carry 
the wheel (f = 11,000), (15) 


4. A line of shafting is driven by a belt passing over a pulley 30 inches 
in diameter. 
(a) Find the size of shaft (steel) to transmit 20 horse-power. 100 r. 
p.m. f = 11,000. 
(4) If the pull on the tight side of the pelt is twice that on the slack 
side find the width of belt to drive pulley (safe stress per inch width 
= 100. (15) 


5. What diameter would you make the cranked shaft of a horizontal 
single cylinder engine having the following dimensions :— 
Diameter of cylinder = 104’’ 
Stroke = 12"" 
The connecting rod is six cranks long. 
Distance from centre to centre of bearings = 4 ft. 
Initial steam pressure 125 lbs abs. (15) 


6. If the distance from centre to centre of crank webs be 93 inches in the 
engine of question 5 and the crank webs be 3 inches wide, find 
(a) The greatest depth of web. 


(6) The diam:ter of crank pin. (20) 
7. Design a double riveted double butt joint for a boiler 10 ft.-dia. 
Working pressure = 200 lbs. 
fr 12,000 Js _ 0.8. 
Vi 


Approximate efficiency = 77p.c. (15) 
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is 
Pe 8, Sketch a bolt with a square head and hexagon nut. Supposing the 
. bolt to be 1 inch in diameter mark the usual dimensions of the nut and 
4 the bolt head. 
[ie Make a sketch of a stud, describe how it is screwed into place, and 
Ha state some circumstances under which it is used in preference to a bolt. 
4 / 
ie (10) 
ij SNE: | . 
ith 9. Show by sketches two methods by which a cotter may be prevented 
oF . : ; : : 
th ioe from slacking back and two methods of connecting together the separate 
a engths of a line of shafting. (10) 
i i 
mA Fas aes ay 
pil} . rh 
Paes FOURTH YEAR. 
aft 
tet Ae einesrhe sg 
ia MACHINE DESIGN, L. 
B TUESDAY, APRIL 2ND:—MoRNING, 9 To 12. 
(Figures give proportional marks. Seven questions may be 
attempted). 
¢ 1. The steam drum of a boiler has double riveted double butt joints of 
ie" the following dimensions :— 
a : 
fe Thickness of plate...... Pea sake Pe beaten ees .. # inch, 
fet Diameter of rivets....-. 2.000 weal Micds tethes . 15-16 inch. 
? 4 . . . 
ina Pitch: Of VIVES .....ccccosceeeee seceee ennecsece cs 4 inches. 
td Mild steel plates and rivets. 

The drum is 3'6”’mean diameter. Find the percentage strength of joint 
and the allowable working pressure on the boiler. Take the ratio of 
shearing to tensile stress as 23-28, and the allowable working stress in 
tension as 10,000 lbs. per square inch. 

‘he drum has hemispherical ends of mild steel. What thickness should 

! these be, allowing the same working stress ? (20) 

Uy 

2. The counter-shaft of an air compressor has to transmit 60 H.P. at 250 
R.P.M. The pinion upon it is 10” diameter of pitch circle and is midway 
between two bearings, which are 2’ 6” apart, centre to centre. Find the 

ti twisting and bending moments on the shaft and its diameter, taking 4 

working stress of 9,000 pounds per square inch. (20) 

ai 23. The above shaft is driven by a belt running on a pulley 30 inches 

bet diar. Find the tensions on the tight and slack sides of this belt, when 

Ugh running, if the belt is just on the point of slipping. 

a | Yoke may Pe jn 

) Take pu 0.3, € = 2.718, 6 = m. (15) 

i . 4. The frame of an hydraulic riveter is of hollow rectangular cross-sec- 

ut tion, and is to withstand a bending moment of 6,000,000 inch pounds. The 
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outside dimensions are 48” ~ 24” and the thickness of metal is 2” Find 


the maximum stress due to bending. (25) 


5. Obtain an expression for the maximum tension in a stretched wire 
where the sag is small in proportion to the span. 

A wire rope weighs 0.6 Ibs. per foot. ind the sag on aspan of 300 
feet if the maximum tension is not to exceed 7,000 Ibs. (15) 


6. Sketch a double throw built up crank shaft of the marine type. The 
aftermost web of a shaft of this kind is 8 inches thick (measuring parallel 
to the axis of the shaft). Find its width, supposing that it has to transmit 
the twisting moment of a set of three crank triple engines indicating alto- 
gether 1,500 H.P. at 85 R P.M. Assume that the maximum T.M., due to 
the two forward engines, is equal to the mean T.M. of the whole set. The 
stroke is 48” and the maximum load on the after piston is 100,000 lbs 
Working stress 


, 6,000 lbs. per square inch. (25) 

7. Investigate an expression for the stress due to bending caused by 
inertia in the coupling rod of a locomotive. Such a rod is of rectangular 
section, 7” 6” long between centres, and 14” thick. The cranks are 11” 
throw, and the driving wheels are 66” dia. Find the depth of the rod if 
the bending stress is not to exceed 9,000 lbs. per square inch while the 
engine is running 60 miles per hour. Weight of material 0.3 lbs. per 
cubic inch. (20) 





8. Make sketches showing three different forms of piston packing. 

Find an expression giving the ratio between the initial and final radii 
of curvature at any point of a cast iron spring ring, assumed to be origin- 
ally circular, and then bent by a uniform known external pressure, take 
the thickness as being .04 of original radius of curvature. (20) 


9 Sketch and describe the construction of some one form of metallic 
piston rod packing. (20) 


10. A pair of skew wheels connect shafts, making an angle of 30° in 
plan. The shortest distance between.the shafts is 12 inches. The velocity 





ratio is to be 3.1. The smaller wheel has its teeth parallel to its avis. 
Explain how to find the relative sliding velocity of the teeth, and deter- 
mine the diameters of the wheels. (Cos 30° 0.866). (20) 


11. Give some account of the consideratious governing the conditions 
of testing a mode!, when it is desired to determine the safety of a full size 
structure or machine. Compare the rates of revolution at which two 
similar dises or wheels can be safely run if one is m times the linear 
dimensions of the other, and the same intensity of stress is to be applied 
in each of the two wheels. (25) 
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ia 
han . * * * 
Mer 1. Itis desired to drive the air compressor in the thermodynamic 
i a laboratory off a counter-shaft, gearing down 34 to 1. The maximum 
hie wisting moment on the compressor shaft is that due to 40 lbs., receiv- 
ten: er pressure on a l7” x 15” cyl. ‘The arrangement desired, as well as 
‘ih the actual dimensions of the compressor, are shown on the sketch. 
Rs) The belt-pulley should not be less than 30’ dia. The pinion should 
" not be less than 10” dia. 
La 
ey Find width of belt (double) to drive compressor and diameter of 
ie 2nd motion shaft. 
hy Pad 
ig 
Ios Design the spur wheels and draw 1 tooth (full size). 


Make a pencil drawing (} size) of the brackets and bearings for 
the shaft. Cap for bearing to be fastened on by two bolts. 


Itt ag THIRD YEAR. 

ee. THERMODYNAMICS. 

Ns 

Hopes APRIL 4TH, 1901 :—9 to 12 A.M. 

1 

HF Only ten questions to be answered, of which the Mining and Civil 
iL students must answer two from section B and the Mechanical and 
iy Electrical students three from section. B. 


| na | " 


l. Describe the improvements made in the steam engine by any 
‘ three of the following men:—Savery, Newcomen, Watt, Horn- 
| blower. Make sketches where necessary. 


I a 2. A pound of ice at a temperature of 0°F is converted mto steam 
Ate | at atmospheric pressure. Describe fully the change that take 
Webs | ae , : ; py : ove 
a | place during the operation, giving approximately the quantities of 
met heat necessary to produce such changes, 
t 
| 3. Show that Ky = Ky — cc. 
yi Given Kp = 02375 expressed in B.7.U. Find Ky — for air, 
i} 
4 
WF 3 


= a — - . — = a 
‘ 


i ET. 7 
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4, Air expands according to the law PV” = constant. 
Find expressions showing the work done by one pound expanding 
trom volume V, to volume JV,, 
(a2) When mn = 1.4 
(6) When n = 1 


5. Describe Carnot’s cycle with air as a working substance and 
find the proper place at which to stop the third operation. 
Find the efficiency of this cycle. 


6. A motor receives air from a main, temp. 60°F, press. 100 Ibs. 
per sqr. inch abs. The air expands adiabatically in the motor. Find 
the pressure of exhaust if the exhaust temperature is 10°F ahr. 

Find the work done per pound of air. 


7. In question 6, to what temperature would it be necessary to 
preheat the air before admission to motor so that expansion might 
take place down to 20 lbs. per sqr. inch absolute without the temper- 
ature falling below 10°F ? . 
How much heat would be supplied to each pound of air ? 
Find the work done per pound of air. 


8, Dry steam is admitted to a cylinder and expands according to 


>y71.135 

ne law: PV" 

The pressure at the beginning of expansion is 100 lbs. per sqr. 
inch abs. 


= constant, doing work on a piston. 





The pressure at the end of expansion is 20 lbs. per sqr. inch abs, 
The exhaust pressure is 15 lbs. per sqr. incli abs. and there is no 
compression. 
Find :— 
(a) The dryness of the steam at end of expansion. 
(b) The work done per pound of steam. 
(c) The efficiency. 
The volume of 1 lb. steam at 100 lbs. pressure is 4.33 cu. ft. 
cé cc €¢ €< 20) “6 19.7 


H at 100 lbs. — 1181.4. 


9. A steam engine cuts off at } stroke. Expansion. proceeds ; 
according to the law PV == constant. Exhaust takes place at atmos- 
pheric pressure (15 Ibs). 

The initial steam pressure is 100 lbs. per sqr. inch abs. 

There is no compression. 
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Find the mean effective pressure acting on the piston during the 
stroke. 

If the cvlinder be 104 inches dia., stroke 12 inches and the revolu- 
tions 300 r. p. m.; the engine single cylinder and double acting find 


(pe. d.0: 2. 
5 


Mechanical and Hlectrical Hungineering sludents must attempt 
thie 2 of the following: 

Civil and Mining Engineering students must attempt two of the 
following : 


10. Find the dryness of steam from the following readings taken 
on a throttling calorimeter. 

Pressure in steam pipe = 100 Ibs. per sqr. inch abs. 

H at 100 Ibs. pressure = 1181.4. 

h oy 0 298.3. 

Pressure in calorimeter = atmospheric. 

Temp. in calorimeter = 220°F. 

H at atmospheric pressure = 1146.4. 


11. How would you proceed to determine the consumption and 
mechanical efficiency of a steam engine. 


12. Describe fully how you would proceed to get the valve setting 
of such an engine as the marine experimental in the Thermodynamic 
laboratory. 


13. Describe an experiment to determine the latent heat of steam. 





FOURTH YEAR. 
THERMODYNAMICS. 
Hlectrical Engineering Stuaents only. 
Turespay, Dec. 18tH:—Morninea, 9 ro 12, 
(Not more than seven questions to be attempted.) 


1. Showthat K,-== Kp-c for a perfect gas, 

A certain gas was found to have a specific heat at constant pres- 
sure of 361.3 foot-pounds per pound. Its specific heat at constant 
volume was 264.5. Whatis the volume ofone pound of this gas at 


one atmosphere pressure and 60 deg. Fah. ? 


s F —_ = — - = _ . = es ee — 
a! bo 
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2, Find an expression for the work done by a gas during isother 
mal expansion. 


What H. P. is required by an air compressor working isothermally 
and discharging air into a reservoir at a constant pressure of 7 atmos” 
pheres? The compressor draws 100 cubic feet of air from the atmos- 
phere per minute at a temperature of 60 deg. Fah. The volume of 
one pound of this air is 13.2 cubic feet. (Loge 7 = 1.946.) 


®. A steam engine uses steam non expansively, and takes steam 
of pressure P,; this is condensed at a pressure P. Find an expres. 
sion for the efficiency of the process. 


4. Describe carefully the Clausius Cycle fora steam engine, and 
point out how this cycle fails in reversibility. 


5. Define Entropy. Calculate the increase of entropy of one 
pound of water when heated froin 520 deg, abs. Fah. to 760 dev. abs. 
Find the further increase in entropy if the water is completely evapo- 
rated at the higher temperature (Lat 760° = 904.6, loge 1.46 — 0.3784.) 

6. . Describe the working cycle of an ammonia refrigerating ma. 
chine. Define the “ coefficient of performance” of such a machine, 
and show that this coefficient is greater the less the range of tempera- 


lure in the machine. 


7. Obtain the adibatic equation 


q2 L, = 1 DL, + logo TY] 


—_—— 





- - r 
t» ie | o.4 


, 
~ 


Find how much of a pound of water will be evaporated if expand- 
ed adiabatically from 200 Ibs. per square inch abs. to 20 lbs. per 
*quare inch abs., having given: 


Pressure. ‘em perature. Latent heat. 
200 381.7°R. 843 8 
20 227.9 954.6 


loge 1.223 = 0.200 


8. Explain how to draw the temperature-entropy diagram for a 
steam engine, having given the indicator diagram and the dryness at 
every point of the stroke, 


9. Show how to find the weight of air discharged from an orifice 
assuming that the difterence of pressure is small. 


27 
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Thee (Any eight questions may be attempted. Figures give proportional 
mf marks.) 
see: 
; ny aid ’ : ‘ai : ‘ 
12 1. Thethermal efficiency of actual heat engines in practice rarely 
bit exceeds 25 %. Explain exactly what this statement means. Do you 
ie} = ; whe tees ee oe 
tote look upon a thermal efficiency of 25 % as being a good or a poor 
be) result; give reasons for your opinion. (20) 
t| * - ; ‘ re . 
be 2. State Boyle’s Law. Explain how it follows from the Kinetic 
a theory of gases. (20) 
het 3. Obtain an expression for the specific heat at constant pressure 
tt of amixture of different gases. 
tl es A gas engine uses (by weight) 18 parts of air (K, = 0°169) and one 
Hype part of gas (Ky =3°4) what is the value of K, for the mixture 
Nish before ignition ? (20) 
Ii , ' 
WN 4. A perfect gas is compressed, the relation between pressure and 
ii : 1 . . 
Dr volume being given by 
Wie PV” = constant 
Nh, Show how to calculate the work of compression and the tempera- 
ture of the gas at any point ofthe compression. In asingle stage air 
Hes compressor (nm = 1'3) the air enters at 1 atmosphere and 62° F. 
} After compression to 7 atmospheres the air is cooled at constant 
pressure to its original temperature. Find the heat removed per lb. 
iy of air in this cooling process (Ap = 0°2375 B 7 U.) (25) 
HA (log,o 7 = 0 8451, log, 2°33 = 0°3673) 
n 5. Heat is expended in converting a quantity of water into 
Mh steam ofa temperature higher than the temperature f evaporation. 
ye Explain clearly, by the aid of a table or diagram the various ways 
Wee a in which the heat has been used during the operation. (20) 
Me 6. Obtain an expression for the work done per pound of working 
ae} steam in an engine using the Rankine or Clausius cycle. 
4 * es . , ro . e 4 
i A marine engine using 142°7 lbs. of dry steam per minute gave 
4 645 I.H.P. The temperature at the stop valve was 373° EF, and in the 
Fa 4 exhaust pipe 90° F. Compare the actual performance of this engine 
ap with that of an ideal engine working between the same limits of tem- 
I 
hid 
a 
a 
: 
‘a 





i 
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perature on the Rankine cycle. (Latent heat of steam at 373° — 
800°2 B7'U) (log 1.51 = 0.412.) (25) 


7. Show how to draw a temperature—entropy chart for water 
and steam, -An ideal engine works with the Rankine cycle for super- 
heated steam. Show how to determine graphically the wetness or 
superheat of the steam at any point of the expansion. (25) 


8. Describe the cycle of a refrigerating machine using a liquid and 
its vapour as working substance. Show that in a reversible refri- 
gerating machine the smaller the range of tem perature, the better is 
the performance of the machine. (25) 


9. Obtain an expression for the maximum weight of gas discharged 
from an orifice per square foot of effective area, assuming that no 
heat enters or leaves the gas during the process of discharge. (30) 


10. Give a brief account of Callendar and Nicolson’s method of 
estimating the cyclical condensation in a steam engine cylinder, the 
mean temperature of each portion of the cylinder wall being known 
and the mean indicator diagram being given, (30) 


Il. Having given the indicator diagram of a gas engine, explain 
how to draw the corresponding temperature—entropy diagram, ob- 
taining the formulae necessary for the calculation. (30) 





THIRD YEAR. 
DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY. 
APRIL 6TH:—9 To 12 a.m. 


1, A direct acting steam engine has the following dimensions : 
Cylinder diameter = 10 inches. 
Stroke 12 inches. 
Connecting rod is six cranks long. 
Find (a) The forces acting on the connecting rod when the crank 
has turned through 60° from the horizontal. 
(0) The torque on the crank shaft for the same position of 
the crank. 


l 


2. Explain how the weight of the reciprocating parts of an engine 
affects the forces acting on the crank pin. How would you correct 
an indicator diagram for the inertia of the reciprocating parts ? 


3. In an oscillating engine find (a) An expression showing the re- 
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lation between the force acting at right angles to the crank pin and 
that acting on the piston. 

(b) An expression showing the angular velocity of the swing: 
ing cylinder in terms of the crank velocity. 


4, Expla'n fully how you would find the I, H. P. of an engine 
from the indicator diagram. The diameter of a steam engine 
cylinder is 15 inches, the stroke is 15 inches, the piston rod is 2$ 
inches in diameter, the mean effective pressure found from the in- 
dicator diagram is 30 lbs. per sqr. inch. If the engine be double 
acting find the I. H. P. when running at 300 r. p. m. 


5. The fluctuation of energy of an engine of 200 I, H. P. is 15% of 
the energy exerted in one revolution. [here are.100 r. p. m. Find the 
weight of a fly wheel 20 ft. in diameter tl at the fluctuations in speed 
may not exceed one-fiftieth. 


6. In the Robbengine rope brake the wheel is 5 ft. diameter and the 
ropes, four in number, are } inch diameter. During a trial W and w 
were observed to be 400 Ibs. and 45 Ibs. respectively. W=, and 


wo were 800 Ibs. and 20 lbs. Find the brake horsepower at 300 
r. p.m. DENS. 


7.. A rope is passed twice around a snub-post and a man exerts a 
pull of 150 ibs. on one end of it. Find the pull on the other end that 
will just overcome that of thé man uw — 0.33. 


8. In a system of two movable inclined plans the co-efficients of 
friction between the rubbing surfaces are all equal to 0.3. If the 
angle of inclination of the planes be. 30° find the efficiency of the 
system. 


9. Give Mobr’s construction for finding the piston acceller tion in 
the direct «cting engine. 


10 Investigate the forces acting on any form of band brake, and 


find in terms of the force on the handle the HP it will absorb. 


FOURTH YEAR. 





DYNAMICS OF MACHINERY, 
Saturpay, APRIL, 6TH :—9 To 12 


Only ten questions to be answered. 


The figures after the questions show proportionate marks awarded. 


1. It is desired to balance a double tandem®vertical yacht engine with 


Pee 
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cranks at right angles and Stephenson’s reversing link motion. Explain a 
method of obtaining the forward and after balance weights. (25) 


2, Find expressions for the alternating force and couple in a Willans 


engine for any angle of the cranks, Find at what angle of the crank this 
force is a maximum. (19) 


8. Ina Von Hefner Alteneck transmission dynamometer the roller frame 
has a length four times the distance between the centres of the rol ers. The 

- angles that the belt makes with the horizontal line of the pully centres, 7. ¢. 
@and $, are each 30°.- The weight on the seale pan is 60 lbs. The driving 
vulley is 3 ft. in diameter and it makes 100 r.p m. Find the horse-power 
transmitted. If five Ibs. of the above weight on the scale pan is due to 
frie. ion of rollers and stiffness of belt over them, find. the percentage error 
‘Made in estimating the horse power received by the driven pulley on the 


assumption that the whole scale pan Weight is the measure of the power. (20) 


4. Find the work done against friction per revolution:— 
(a) By a flat pivot turning in its bearing. 
(6) By a conical pivot turning in its bearing. (15) 


°, Explain the Siemen’s dynamometer. How it may be used as a tran. 
smission dynamometer ? (10) 


6. An engine develops 1000 H.P. at 100 r. p.m. The fly wheel weighs 40 
tons and has a radius of gyration of 15 ft. Neglecting all hurtful resis- 
tances and assuming that the indicator cards have the same area at all 


speeds, find how long the engine will take to get up speed from rest. (15) 


7. How would you find the radius of gyration of a rigid body such asa 
steam engine connecting rod. (15) 


8S. A connecting rod weighs 150 lbs. The time of an oscillation about {ts 
rmall end is 1 second. The centre of mass is 18 inches from the same end- 


Find its moment of inertia. (10) 


9. A uniform rod of mass JM is rotating about an axle fixed at one end, 
with angular velocity = w and angular acceleration = A, under the action 
of a force acting at right angles to a line joining the fixed axle and the 
centre of mass of the rod. Find: 

(4) The magnitude of the force acting on the axle, 
(6) At what distance from the axle must P act so that there may be no 


reaction there. (15) 


10. What is meant by the sensitiveness of a governor ? What effect has 
loading the balls of a centrifugal pendulum governor on the coefficient of 


: ey eye : . sree »? 5 
insensibility 2 What is an isochrouous governor 4 (15) 


ll, Explain a method of drawing a curve of controlling force for a pen- 
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dulum governor, which also shows the revolutions and radius at which the 
pendulum acts. (15) 


12. What conditions govern the continuity of the suction column ina 


, 


uction pump ¢ (20) 


SECOND YEAR. 
KINEMATICS OF MACHINES. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6TH :—MornNING, 9 To 12, 


(Any ten questions may be atrempted. Figures give proportional 
marks. Illustrate your answers by sketches when necessary. ) 


l. Give a brief account of the scope and objects of the study of 
Kinematics of Machines. What is meant by the terms :—Lower pair, 
Higher pair, Closure, Inversion. (20) 


2. Define Plane Motion. Show how to find the centrodes of two bodies 
having relative plane motion. (20) 


3. In experiments with a 12 pr. field-gun the velocity of the shell was 
found from the following data :— 


Time (seconds),......: --+.- sve 0-96 1.45 1,95 
Distance from gun (yards)| 400 600 800 





2.46 | 2.98 |. 3.51 
1000 | 1200 | 1400 


Calculate the velocity at 500, 700, 900, 1100 and 1300 yards, and find 
the velocity with which the shell left the muzzle. (20) 


4, Sketch the arrangement of the links in the common pantagraph, 
Prove the essential property of this mechanism. (20) 


5. Sketch the Peaucellier straight-line motion, describe its arrange- 
ment, and prove that its tracing point describes a straight line. (25) 


6. Show how to draw a polar diagram of piston velocity for a direct- 
acting steam engine. Explain clearly how to find the scale of. this 


diagram. (20) 
7. Make sketches showing the various inversions of the slider-crank 
chain, and give an example of the occurrence of each in practice. (15) 


8. Explain ‘with sketches) what is meant by : 


Expansion of an element. 
Reduction of a chain. 


(15) 
ast in a 


(15) 


9. Find the angular velocity ratio of the first wheel and the ] 
compound spur-wheel train, 


10. Show how to draw the outlines of involute teeth for a pair of 


DESCRIPTIVE MECHANISM. 4.23 


wheels having a given velocity ratio. Prove that this form of tooth 
gives uniform velocity ratio. (20) 


1]. What is a reverted wheel-train? <A reverted epicyclic train con- 
pists of an arm A, an annular wheel B (100 teeth) an idle wheel 0 (25 
teeth) and a third wheel YP (50 teeth). B is fixed. Find how many 
revolutions ) makes for each revolution of the arm. (20) 


12. Show how to draw the outline of a rotating cam which lifts a 
follower with uniform acceleration during } of a revolution, and then 
allows the follower to fall freely. (20) 


SECOND YEAR. 
DESCRIPTIVE MECHANISM. 
APRIL &TH:—9 TO 12, 


Only ten questions to be atlempte d. 
All sketches should be made freehand and as caréfully as possible 
The numbers after the questions show proportionate marks awarded. 


1, What is a cam ? 


2+ Describe Watt’s parallel motion, Find the point on the connecting 


link whose path closely approaches a straight line, (20) 


3. Sketch and describe Scott Russell’s straight line motion. On what 


does the accuracy of this motion depend ° (10) 


4. Sketch any form of quick return motion that could be used on a 


planer or shaper, (15) 


>. Sketch a longitudinal section of a hand plane. Name the various 


parts and describe the function of each, (15) 
6. What is meant by the top and bottom rake of a tool, (10) 


7. Sketch a bolt with a square head and hexagon nut. Supposing the 
bolt to be 1 inch in diameter mark the usual dimensions of the nut and 
the bolt head. 

Make a sketch of a sttid, describe how it is screwed into place, and 
state some circumstances under which it is used in preference to a bolt, 
(15) 

8. Show by sketches two methods by which a cotter may be prevented 

rom slacking back and two methods of connecting together the separ- 


ate lengths ofa line of shaftin g, (15) 
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9. Sketch a form of bolt used for securing a machine to a stone found- 
ation, and explain how the bolt is fixed in the stone, (10) 


10. Sketch and explain the way of fixing a wheel or pulley to a shaft 
by means of (a) a sank key, (b) a saddle key, (c) a round key, (10)% 


11. A belt running at a speed of 2,000 ft. per min. transmits 20 H.P. 
Required: first the driving tension, that is, the difference between the 
tensions on the tight and slack sides; second, the tension on the tight 
side assuming that it is twice the tension on the slack side; third, the 
width of the belt assuming that the safe tension per inch of width is 90 
lbs. (20) 


12, Two shafts are 3 feet centre to centre, The driver is rotating at 
100 r, p. m. It is desired that the driven pulley should rotate at 250 
r. p.m. Find the diameters of the pulleys that would accomplish this. 


(14) 
13. Describe and make a sketch of a Lancashire boiler, (20) 


14. Make such a sketch of a single cylinder horizontal steam engine 
aS will show its various parts and give a short description of these parts. 


(20) 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MINING ENGINEERING COURSE. 
PRACTICAL MINING. 
8rH ApRIL, 1901. 


(The figures in[{ ] at the end of each question give its proportional 
marks.) 


1. In each of the two following cases of deep borings, for the purpose of 
prospecting, state the best method to use. name the principal pieces of 
apparatus and rig required, describe concisely the method of work, and 
state the probable rate and cost. 


(a) A supposed coal bed is to be sought to a depth of 400 feet. The 
overlying strata are alternate shales and sandstones. [5] 

(6) A quartz vein dipping 60° is to be sought at a point where it 
will probably be found at a depth of 1000 ft. vertically. The strata are 
hard slates and dip 60°. The hole is to be vertical. [5] 


2. Show a good method of timbering a shaft in moderately bad ground 
and give general scheme of connection between this and level timbering 
at astation. (Give sketches with concise explanations.) [15] 


—_ 
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3. In a coal mine (a4) What is meant by a shaft pillar, and what 
would be its size and shape in a seam 6” thick dipping 20° and 800 
ft. deep at the shaft. [5] 

(6) If the roof is moderately bad andthe mine wet and firey how 
would you lay out the workings’? Give the general scheme in outline, and 
detail one working place and show its connection with main road. 
(Give sketches with concise explanations. [5] 

\¢) What are splits in ventilation, and what are the advantages of 
and practical limits to splitting. [5] 


4. In an ore mine (a) If the vein be soft or friable stuf 4 feet thick of 
dipping 60° with a good hanging wall, what method of mining would 
you use and why? [5] ( 

(b) If a mass of soft ore be 100 x 600 ft. and 400 ft. in depth and 
covered by 100 ft. of drift. Describe some appropriate method of work 
ing by caving. [10] 


6. In a coal mine with an output of 1000 tons in 10 hours, what 
method of haulage would you use if the floor, although level in the long 
run rolled badly and-gave irregular grades up to 10° for 600 ft. ? [10] 


6. Give brief answer to the following : 


(a) What is a sinking pump, and wherein does it differ from an 
ordinary mine pump? [3] 

(6) What is a differential pump, and what especial advantages has 
it? [2] 

(c) What head can be carried on ordinary mine pump valves? [2] 

(d) What devices are used to enable us to carry greater heads, and 
what are the results’? [3] 


7. If called on to sink a vertical prospecting shaft 300 ft. deep in 
hard quartzite rock how would you proceed if the conditions were as 
stated below. The country is cleared and cultivated; a village of 50 
houses is three miles distant; the nearest railway station is ten miles 
off with fair roads. At 100 miles is a city in which machinery may 
be bought, or rented for season at } cost price. 

Skilled labour must be brought from city, common is plentiful at hand. 


The machinery and tools used are to be removed when the shaft is 
finished. 


Name the kinds and quantities of machinery, supplies and tools re- 
quired. Describe the method of procedure—-lay out, drilling, blasting, 
hoisting, pumping, etc., etc. State the probable length of time required 
after breaking ground and the total cost. Assume reasonable wages. [25] 
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FOURTH YEAR. 
MINING MACHINERY. 
APRIL LOTH. 


1G, the time 18 too short for he Com) Let é iNution oF these proble mS the 

a rithmetical work MAY OF in Li ated andl 4h incampl te, 
1. A mine and mill situated on a railway, have a modern steam 
power plant of 1500 H. P. It isthen found necessary to get a water 
supply of 250 gals. per minute from a lake 1 mile distant and 300 


feet lower than mill—assume the necessary pipe Jine as laid. 


(a) Will it be better to build a small steam pumping station and 
haul coal to it by wagon road from mine 1} miles, or to erect neces- 
sary electrical plant with a transmission line 1 mile long. 


(6) Specify the chief pieces of apparatus required, stating type 
and approximate H.P. ; and if electricity is used, give the size and 
number of wires in the transmission line and the voltage and am- 
perage carried. 


2, Amine has intake and outtake each 9 x 14’—1000 ft. long. 
Between them the total air courses, if used as a single line of ventila- 
tion, give. a resistance equal {o that of an ordinary air way 5 x 10-- 


8000 ft. lon 


Oo. 
SD 


(a) What horse power wilil be required to send 16,200 cub ft. of 
air through the mine in this condition. 


(6) What horse power will give same ventilation if the mine is 
split into 2 equal parts each equivalent to an air way 5 x 10—4000 ft 
long. The intake and outtake remaining as before. 


(¢) What ventilation would be given (cu ft. per mintite) if the 
horse power of (a@) wereapplied to the conditions (0). 


3. (a) Specify the engines, ropes, hoists, sheaves, cages, etc., for 
a balanced hoisting plant capable of handling 1000 tons in 10 hours 
from a depth of 1000 feet. 


(6) What would be the approximate I. H. P. of the engine. 

(c) What would be the capacity of the plant if run unbalanced? 

(d) What would be the requisite I. H, P. to give the original 
output if unbalanced ? 


(e) Why in spite of the obvious theoretical economy, is balanced 
hoisting often unsatisfactory. 


pp 
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ORE DRESSING, 
THIRD YEAR. 

ORE DRESSING, 

APRIL 6TH :—Q A. M. 


|. (a) Why is it often necessary to dress or concentrate ores, and what 


, 


in a general way is the result of such dressing ‘ 


(>) In ordinary dressing plants is this concentration carried as far as 
possible, and if not, why are we content to do inaccurate or incomplete 
work, 


2. (a) How swift a rising current of water will be required to support 
asphere of galena 0.003 meters in diameter. (Sp. gr. galena = 7.5.) 


(6) How swift a current will support ordinary fragments of galena— 
of same diameter as sphere in (a) as measured through sieves—if the 
grains are free to crowd one another, 


8. (a) What is the theoretical diameter ratio of equally falling spheres 


‘ 


of galena (Sp. gr. 7.5.) and quartz ‘Sp. gr. 2.6.) 
(6) Experiments made with mixed irregular fragments of galena and 


quartz show adifferent ratio. Is this greater or less, and why * 


(c) How do we take advantage of the facts brought out above, in ac- 
tually separating the minerals named. 

(7) Under what conditions can we use rising currents to separate 
grains differing by more than the ratios above named, 

4. (a) What is meant by crushing in stages and what are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this method. 

(6) Name and distinguish the leading types of crushing machines, and 


sketch and describe in some detail one coarse and one fine crusher. 


5. (a) Describe and sketch some good form of classifier, and explain 
its use in ordinary ore dressing. 


(b) What is the method usually employed for coarse sizing of broken 
rock, and what is the minimum size of opening in ordinary apparatus 
for this service. 

(c) Name some approved machine for fine sizing, and state its ordinary 
minimum. 


(d) When still finer stuff must be sized what apparatus do we employ 


6. (a) What is the principle of separation on inclined planes, and 
what sort of material is best treated on tables. 
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(6) What advantages are gained by giving the surface ofa table a quick 
return or bumping motion. 


(c) Describe some approved form of table, making use of a moving 
urface. 


THIRD YEAR. 
METALLURGY. (Mechl. Eng. Course.) 
DeceMBER 20TH :—9 To ILI. 


1. Na-:.e the iron ores commonly used for making pigiron, ‘What 
elements are not desirable in an iron ore, aud why ? 


2. Give outline sketch of iron blast furnace, and show in your 


sketch what action is going on in different parts of the furnace. 

3. Huwdo you gradecast iron? What are effects of the different 
ele:nents in iron for foundry purposes? 

4. Describe two methods of making wrought iron. How do you 
make malleable castings ? 


5. Outline very briefly the open hearth and Bessemer processes, 
showing essential points of difference between the two. Are there 
any differences in the metal produced by the two? 


6. What is cementation, and for what is it used? What is use of 
crucible process at present time? 


FOURTH YEAR. 
METALLURGY. 
Tukspay, APRIL 16TH :—9 'ro 12, 
Part A. 


1. Name three methods of finding the calorific power of a fuel. 
Do fuels having high calorific power always have high calorific inten- 
y’ Give reasons for your answer. 


2. Calorimeter Test: 


Weight of iron wire used = .01 grams. 
Weight of water in calorimeter = 2,300 grams. 
\r ater equivalent of calorimeter = 4Si grams. 
U al used - 1 gram, 


wy 
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Heat of combustion of:1 gram iron wire — 1.6 gram calorics. 
Pressure of oxygen 25 atmospheres. 
Neglect the heat produced by formation of acids. 








Preliminary Period. | Combustion Period. 


$< $$ ee 


After Combustion. 
Minutes, Degrees. Minutes. Degrees. | Minutes Degrees 
0 18.58 44 19.23 
l 18.55 5 20.56 8 20.94 
2 18,52 6 20.94 9 20.92 
3 18.49 7 20.96 10 20.90 
4 18,46 Ll 20.88 
12 20.86 
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Determine calorific power of the coal. 


3. What value can you see in the study of microstructure of metals for 


men engaged in the practical working and production of the metals ? 


4, What constituents has the microscope shown to be present in steel, and 
of what does each consist ? 


5. Diseuss segregation in steel. What may be done to counteract its 
influence ? What are malleable castings, and how are they made ? 


6. What is effect of lead on brass ? 
brass ?:..\What is “ Muntz’’ metal ? 
How can we remove oxides from bronze? 


How would you make “ spring ”’ 


7, What. kind of bearing metal would you use fora rolling mill? What 
kind for a rapidly revolving shaft with light pressure? For bearings 
liable to shock ? 

Part B, 


8. Derive a formula for determining temperature by means of specific 
heat. 


Assuming the specific heat of copper to be .1, calculate the tempera - 
ture of a furnace, if 1,000 grams of water at a temperature 20° O be heated 
to 40° O'by dropping into it a mass of 390 grams of copper heated to the 
temperature of the furnace. 


9. Explain the principal of the Resistance Pyrometer. 
Derive the formula for calculating the pt by means of the resistance 
pyrometer. 
_ Ifthe platinum temperature (pt) of the boiling point of sulphur be 
421.6 and the true temperature be 444.5, find the value of d, the constant 
which standardises the instrument. 
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10. Explain a method of standardizing a thermo-junction. 


Answer parts A and Bin separate books, and mark on the outside the 


proper Letiers. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MILLING AND METALLURGY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 13TH;—9 A.M, 


Write the answers for first and second parts in separate books. 


I. Describe the modern gold dredge as used in alluvial flats border- 


ing rivers or lakes, but not ordinarily submerged. Describe the ma- 
chine, explain its method of use, how is gold recovered; what is done 
with the waste, whatis the capacity per day, what is the cost of treat- 
ment per yard ? 


II. In stamp milling what is the use of the chuck block, what is 
meant by height of discharge ? Compare high and low discharge in their 
influence on crushing and amalgamation, and state which ores are best 
treated by each method. Name the plates used for amalgamation and 


state the functions of each. 


III. State the ordinary liinits of speed weight and dropin stamp mills, 
What is the effect of a considerable increase in drop? What power is 
needed to drive a modern 50 stamp battery (stamps only) for free milling 
quartz rock, and what would be its approximate capacity per day ? 


IV. Describe pan amalgamation,and state the cases in which this me- 
thod may still be properly used. 


VY. Describe and discuss critically the concentration features of some 
approved type of gold or silver mil. The kind and number of machines 
and their arrangement should be given for some ore which may be as- 
sumed, The machines need not be described. 


Part B, 


VI. What is the reaction when gold dissolves in cyanide ? What are 
the sources of cyanide consumption,and which cause the largest losses ? 
What is meant by direct filling; by intermediate filling and what advan- 
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tages are claimed foreach? Describe the zinc box precipitation, and 
the treatment of the precipitate for-its gold values. 

VII. Describe the sulphuric acid process of parting gold and silver. 

VIII, What ores are best adopted to chlorination? Describe the vat 
process, stating chemicals used, method of manipulation, and usual me- 
thod of precipitating and recovering gold. 

IX. Outline the Russel process for treating silver ores, stating what 
chemicals are used, and its advantages over the Patera process, 

X, Whatores are adapted to roast amalgamation? How would you 
proceed to treat such ores, and what losses and what extraction would 
you expee? 

FOURTH YEAR. 

ADVANCED METALLURGY. 

MonpAy, Apri, Ist :—9 To 12. 

l. State briefly a process for obtaining zine from its ores, showing by 
rough sketches the arrangement of plant. 

Give reactions which are involved in the Belgian process and show in- 
fluence of temperature upon the process. Oan zinc be produced by a blast 
furnace process. Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Give an outline sketch of a process for recovering metallic nickél 
from sulphide ores, giving the principal reactions. 

3. Describe the method of obtaining metallic Antimony by use of a shaft 
furnace. What are sources of loss. What steps are necessary to get a 
pure product for market ? 

4. Describe a process for making white Arsenic and also for making 
metallic Arsenic, 

5. How do you recover Bismuth from litharge and cupel bottoms ? 

6. What are the main difficulties encountered in recovering Tin from its 
ores and how are they overcome. Give outline of the Reverberatory 
method. How is crude tin refined ? 

7. In what ways may Mercury be recovered from its ores. Upon what 
reaction does the ordinary method depend. Sketch a furnace and show 
the method of working and the kind of ore to which it is adopted. What 
difficulties are found in condensation of mercury vapors. Sketch a con- 
denser showing the various parts and the material of which they are con- 
structed. f 
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FOURTH YEAR, 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 
THurspay, APRIL 1LTH#:—9 To 12. 


1. Describe a process for manufacture of Aluminium, giving materials 
employed. What materials are available-as sources of Aluminium and 
what are the advantages and disadvantages of each. 


2. Outline a plant for refining copper by electrolysis, giving the current 
density employed, the composition of the electrolyte, any changes which 
may take place in the electrolyte and the operations necessary to main- 
tain the electrolyte in satisfactory condition. 


‘ry 


3. Describe a process for electrolytic treatment of copper ores or matte. 
What are the difficulties to be expected. 


4. What.conditions must be maintained in order to deposit nickel by 
use of the current? How could you separate copper from nickel obtain- 
ing both in metallic state by use of the current ? 


5. Describe the electrolytic parting of Doré bullion, giving steps neces. 
sary in obtaining both metals in market form. What electrolyte is em- 
ployed. What becomes of other metals which may be present in Doré 
bullion? 


6. To what kind of work is the use of the current restricted in the me- 


tallurgy or treatment of iron? 


7. What success has attended the electro deposition of zinc. What is 
the cause ? 


8. What is theory of electrolysis? 


THIRD AND FOURTH: YEARS, 
RAILWAY ENGINEERING. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2ND:—9 A.M, 


1. State the measures necessary to be taken to secure the incorporation 
of a Canadian Railway Company and the methods by which its operations 
are regulated by the government. State some of the principal powers given 
to railway companies. 


2. Write out as fully in detail as you can an estimate of the cost of con- 
struction of an average mile of Canadian railway. 


3. Calculate the resistance in pounds per ton that has to be overcome 
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when a train is running at thirty miles per hour np a grade of seven-tenths 
of a foot ina hundred and around a three degree curve. 


4. If two hundred forty ton freight cars are handled in both directions 
daily upon a railway, with engines having a load of 100,000 lbs. upon the 
drivers, calculate the saving of running expenses per day that could be 
made if the roac were changed from one with grades of one foot per hun- 
dred and ten degree curves to one with grades of six-tenths per hundred 
and four degree curves. Take the cost of a train mile at eighty cents. 


5. Explain why vertical curves are used upon a railway. Calculate the 
proper theoretical curve to join a falling one per cent, grade to a rising 
nine-tenths per cent. grade. The trains are three hundred feet long and 
the running resistance six pounds per ton. Give the elevation for every 
station of the curve, 

6. Discuss the effect of changes of length between termini upon the cost 
of operating trains over a railway. 


7. What causes govern the selection of the general route for a railway. 
Supposing you were free to locate it to the best advantage as a money 
earning line, what points in particular would you study before putting 
your parties in the field and for what reasons? 


8 What causes earthwork slips? Under what conditions would you 
expect them and what measures would you take to prevent them ? 


9. Write out a brief specification for the construction of a piece of con- 
crete masonery, covering the materials supplied, the method of mixing and 
the method of building and supposing it to be of considerable size. 


10. Draw a dimension sketch of a rock tunnel section and of the usual 
timbering in ordinary stable ground. 


11. What are the functions of ballast in a railway track? State the 
materials most frequently used as ballast, their particular-merits and ap- 
proximate cost. 

12. Mention the principal clauses that appear in a rail specification, and 
the reasons why each is introduced. ; 





FOURTH YEAR. 
TRANSPORTATION. 
THurspay, APRIL 4TH:—? P.M. 


1. State approximately the cost of transportation per ton-mile by road, 
railroad and lake barge. Discuss the situations in which each system 
would prove the most economical. In American railroad practice what 


28 
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proportion -does interest on capital invested usually bear to operating 
expenses. What proportion of operating expenses is for business and 
general management. 


2. Explain the general principles of locomotive design, stating why 
there are so many different types in service and in what way you would 
take the powers of ‘the locomotive into account in selecting a railroad 


location. 


» 


3 The cost of a train-mile being approximately one dollar, state how 
variations in the rise and fall of the track will affect it, that is, what will be 
the cost of running a train over one foot of height on different classes of 


Yrades. 


4, Give values in pounds per ton of the friction resistance to motion of 
a train. and state where on a location the variations of this resistance 
should be taken into account. 


5. What do you consider to be the most important factors to be con- 
sidered in the choice of a railroad location? State them in order of im- 
portance, giving reasons for your opinions. 


6. Describe how you would go to work to explore a tract of country, 
say 60 miles long by 20 wide, for a railroad location, mentioning all the 
equipment that you would require. 


7, How would you determine the bearing power of a pile for a trestle? 
How would you determine the proper spacing for trestle bents? Why are 
trestles such a frequent feature of our railways ? 


8. Draw dimension sketches of three common forms of culverts, 
designing them for a waterway of 6 sq. ft. 


9. Describe some of the usual methods of grading, giving approximate 
costs per cub, yd. for exch. Mention the circumstances under which 
each would be used. 


10. What provision for changes of temperature is made in track laying ? 
What would happen if such provision were not made? Are rail tracks 
ever laid without it? Why is this possible ? 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. (WATER SUPPLY.) 
WerpnespAy, APRIL 5TH:—9 A. M. 


1. What are the Sudbury River records? 


} 


- 
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State the average daily yield of one square mile of watershed for the 
period covered by these records from 1875 to 1890. 
What was the minimum daily yield for a period of three months? 


2, Why is it that the year of lowest rainfall on a watershed may 
not be the year of minimum stream flow? And how is it that the 
fluctuations in the natural flow are of much greater extent in some 
streams than in others, with the same areaof watershed and the same 
climatic conditions? 


3. What are the requirements as to quality which water for a do- 
mestic supply should possess? And state the impurities which are 
liable to occur in (a) surface supplies, (b) underground supplies? 


4. What is meant by the hardness of a water? What causes it, 
and how is it measured? 


5. Describe the method of obtaininga water supply by means of 
driven wells, stating the conditions under which the system may be 
advantageously used and the points of importance to be observed in 
its construction. 


6. Whatis a filter gallery? Mention circumstances which in 
some cases lead to a falling off in the quantity and quality of the 
water from such a source. 


7. Describe the “air lift” method of raising water from tube wells, 
What are its advantages ? 


8. Describe, with sketch, a method of constructing a distributing 


reservoir where the material upon which it is built is of a porous na- 
ture, 


(Answer only two of the next four questions.) 


9. In determining the proper form of cross-section for a masonry 
dam, what assumptions are made ? 
State the different ways in which such a dam may fail. 
If the height is 45 ft., the up stream face vertical, the section of a 
trapazoid 9 fi. wide on top and 27 ft. at the base, find with reservoir full 
(a) the factor of safety against sliding, 
i) ih - a overturning, 
(c) the maximum pressure per sq. ft. on the foundation. 


10. A steel sandpipe,.60 ft. high and 30 feet in diameter, rests up. 
ona tower'ard has:a conical bottom (apex angle = 90°). 


<a. 


‘ 
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! Find the stress per unit of length (@) in a vertical side joint 50 ft. 

eat below the top: (0) ina radical joint of the bottom ten ft. from the 

| ¢ apex of the cone. 

He ll. ABCD is a rectangle 2000’ x 1500’. Along ABand BC is a 
“le 6" pipe and along AD and DC an 8” pipe, which are connected at A 
‘a and C, 

Liat A thousand gallons of water per minuteenter at A. Find the loss 

i me of head in friction in the system when it is discharged (1) at C, (2) at 

ke B. 

bist What will be the loss between A and Cif these points are connected 

ap diagonally by another pipe 6 inches in diameter? 
ta 12. A city of 10,000 inhabitants depends for its water supply part- 
| ¢ : ly on pumps and partly on the water stored in a standpipe 80 feet in 
ir height, situated on a hill 160 ft. higher than the point: where its dis> 


Bi charge pipe (4,000 ft. long and 18” in diameter) enters the city. The 
i minimum head required at the Jatter point is 200 feet. The pumps, 
which have a capacity equal to the maximum fire and domesti¢ 


a draught, are to run only 12 hours a day. If it requires one hour te 
a get the pumps ready for service, what should be the diameter of the 
i Went os nee 

Me stand pipe? 


M. Sc. EXAMINATION. 
i METALLURGY OF COPPER AND LEAD. 
Hi i Marcu, 29TH: 


1. Calculate a blast furnace charge for 100 Ibs. of lead ore con- 
taining 50% Liv.,, 15% Feo., 10% Cal., 1% S. 

There is available an iron ore with 10% Liv,, 70% Feo. and a lime- 
stone with 50% Cal. Slag to be 30% Liv,, 40% Feo., 20% Cal. 


40 


2. What lead ores are suitable for ore hearth? What for réver- 
beratory? What for blast furnace? 


3. Outline briefly the Farkes’ process. What are ijosses in zinc 
Ay: and amounts? What is effect of As., Sb., Cn., So., in process and 
what becomes of them? Outline briefly the different operations ne- 
cessary. 


pe tS ie aS 
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4, In smelting in the lead blast furnace, what reaction takes 
place? Supposing speiss forms, how would you change the charve to- 
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avoid it? Show sketch of vertica] section of furnace. How much of 
it is generally water-cooled ? 


5. Describe the } 
ores. 


uilding and burning of a heap for wasting copper 
What are the conditions most favorable for the expulsion of 
arsenic and antimony during wasting ? 

Show by sketches the construction and operation of any one of the 
modern mechanical furnaces. 

6. What is the type of Operation called’ ‘‘ wasting smelting” as 
practiced usually at English copper works? . How is the operation 
conducted ? 


7. Show by sketches two arrangements for continuous separation 
of matte from slag. 


8. What is meant by Pyritic Smelting? How is it carried on? 


9. Sketch a Bessemer converter for copper work. On what grade 
of matte can you work? What losses occur? 


10. Given a matte containing 20% copper, 48% metallic iron, 32% 
Sulphur : How would you treat it to make a50% matte? If the slag 
showed by analysis 50% Feo., 30% Liv,, 10% Al,0;, 5% Cu., 5% Cal., 
how much slag would result and what percentage of the copper in 


original matte would be Slagged? An approximate calculation only 
is required. 
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CIVIL PROCEDURE. 
Turespay, APRIL 9rH:—3 TO 6, p.m. 
(The ninth and tenth questions are for the Third Year only.) 


1. What persons can make an affidavit for capias? What persons 
are exempt from capias? What formalities must be observed when 
the plaintiffs claim is for unliquidated damages ? 


2. Draft an affidavit for capias against a trader who refuses to 
make an abandonment of his property. 


3. Explain what is meant by secretion in matters of capias and 
attachment before judgment. Can a capias be maintained by reason 
of secretion committed outside the Province of Quebec? 


4. A railway company enterS upon land belonging to an individual 
Without previously complying with the provisions of law as . to 
expropriation. What is the most expeditious remedy which the 
proprietor can exercise? Draft the initial proceeding. 


5. The A. Company is a trading company organized by letters 
patent under the Companies’ Act (Dominion), for the purpose of 
buying and selling butter and cheese. The company decides to 
engage in business as a dealer in live stock. How can a shareholder 
prevent such an excess of power? By what person should the 
action be taken, and what formalities must be observed ? 


6. State the general rules governing the grant or refusal of 
mandamus. 


7. What is the distinction between prohibition and appeal? Doea 


prohibition lie after judgment in the inferior court ? 
When must the objection to the jurisdiction be first raised in the 


inferior court? 


8. Outline the proceedings in cases of petition of right. 
Can discovery and inspection of documents be ordered (a) against 


the suppliant, (b) against the crown ? 
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9. What part can a creditor whose claim ts not mentioned in the 
certificate of hypothecs, take in proceedings for confirmation of 
title ? 


10. Give the rules for the collocation of conditional hypothecs in 
the distribution of the proceeds of immoveables sold in execution. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
INSURANCE—CARRIERS—BANKING, 
*RIDAY, APRIL 19TH. 
1, What losses may be insured against ? 


2. After a premium has been actually paid, can it ever be recovered; if 
so, under what circumstances ? 


3. What warranties on the part of the insured are implied (a) in marine 
insurance (6) 'n fire insurance ? . 


4, Is the insurer liable for loss by collision ? 


5. A. msures his warehouse, describing it as used for a particular busi- 
ness. 3B. insures his interest in the same building as hypothecary creditor. 
If A, alter the use of the building without the consent of the insurer (@) 
will it affect A.’s policy; (/) will it affect B.’s policy ? 


6. The charterers ofa ship put her up asa general ship,the master signing 
bills of lading in the usual form. The holder of a bill of lading, ignorant of 
the terms of the charter-party, seeks to hold the owners liable on the bill of 
lading. Argue his case. 


7, A quantity of cheese is shipped to Montreal consigned to the order of 
a certain bank. In the margin of the bill of lading are the words :—* Notify 
‘A,’ Canada Cold Storage.’’ The cheese being perishable is delivered by 
the carrier to the Cold Storage Company without any notice of the bank’s 
interest and without any notice to the bank. A. who is the selling agent of 
the shippers, obtains delivery from ‘the Cold Storage Company, sells the 
cheese and absconds with the proceeds. Has the bank, the holder of the 
bill of lading, any recourse ; if so against whom and why ? 


8. (a4) How is the property in a British ship divided ? 
(b) Who may own a British ship 
(e) How is a British ship registered ? 
(d) How is a British ship sold and how mortgaged ? 


ys: 
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9. How may a railway company obtain right of way through a farm,.the 
owner of which refuses to sell? State the procedure fully. 


10, Upon what does the security of bank circulation depend in Canada, 
and hew does the present position of the note-holder, in ease of insolvency, 
compare with his position under the Bank Act of 1871? 


Additional Questions for Third Year Only. 
SALE—BILLS AND NOTES. 
11. Is the sale of a thing which does not belong to the seller ever valid ? 
12, What are the seller’s obligations as to delivery ? 


13. (a) Does a seller’s suit for the price of a thing affect his right. of action 
to dissolve the sale for non payment of price ? 
(6) Within what time must an action for the dissolution of a sale of 
moveables be brought ? 


14. How is an acceptor’s liability affected by non presentation of a bill ? 
15, Has an endorser pour aval right to notice of protest ? 


16. What effect has the addition to the signature of a promissory note of 
words denoting quality (e. g. ‘‘ Trustee,” “ President,” “Attorney ’’) as 


D 


regards the makers liability ? 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 
Monpbay, 22ND APRIL:—3 TO 6 P.M. 


I, Upon the conquest of a country by Great Britain, what 
rules apply as to the laws which shall prevail in the con- 
quered territory? 


2. Discuss, with reference to the decided cases 


a. the powers of the Province to lay down rules or 
conditions as to the mode in which a particular 
kind of business is to be conducted in the pro- 


vince; 
b. the powers of the Province and of the Dominion, , : 

respectively, to regulate or prohibit the liquor 

traffic. 


OBLIGATIONS. 


1. Give the general principles which determine whether 








a 
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a nullity is absolute or relative. Apply those principles to 
the cases of error as to the nature of the contract, error 
as to the substance of the object, infancy, minority, insanity, 
interdiction for the different causes for which it exists, want 
of authorization~in the case of a married woman, illegal 


object or consideration, sale of a thing that does not belong 
to the vendor. 


2. Does an unaccepted offer ever bind the one who makes 

does it ever give rights to the one to whom it is made; 
apply those principles to the case of a release made by the 
creditor but not accepted by the debtor, and also to the 
case of an tnaccepted offer to contract which states that 
such offer will remain open for a certain time: state at what 
moment and place a contract by correspondence, telegraph 
or telephone is formed. 


it; 


3. Explain the different remedies that a creditor has ; 
when his debtor fails to fulfil an obligation. 


——— 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 
CORPORATIONS. 
THurRspAY, Aprit. llra:—3 To 6 P.M. 
(Third year students are requested to omit questions 1, 2 and 3 
and 0 answer the questions on Agency and Partnership.) 


1. Define a corporation. How is it distinguishe! from a natural 
person, aud how from a partnership? 


2, What are the two main methods of obtaining incorporation in 
this Province? 


3. To what corporations do the provincial general clauses apply ? 
~4. What are the powers and disabilities of corporations in res- 
pect of the ownership of real estate ? 


5. What is the law as to representation by proxy at meetings of 
shareholders : first, under the general principles of law ; and se- 
condly, under the statutory laws in force in this province ? 


6. What is preferred stock and under what conditions can it be 
legally issued? 
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1. What was the object of the Mortmain laws passed in France and 
in Hngland, and how are they affected by modern legislation ? 


8. What is our present law as to the right of corporations to be- 
come executors ? 


9. What is the penalty for declaring dividends beyond the earn- 
ings of the company ? 


10. To what companies does the Winding Up Act apply ? 
AGENCY AND PARTNERSHIP. 
(For ‘Third Year only.) 
PARTNERSHIP. 
11. When a creditor has judgment against an individual partner 


for a personal debt, what recourse bas he against the partnership or 
its property ? 


12. What is a dormant partner, and to what extent is he lable to 
the creditors of the firm ? 
AGENCY, 


13. What is the rule as to the right of an agent entrusted to buy 
or sella property as to buying or selling it on his own account? 


14. When an agent is entrusted with goods by a principal, for 
what purposes is he deemed to be the owner of the goods ? 

If he pledges or sells the goods for advances to himself, in what 
cases is the obligation binding on the principal ? 

How is a contract of agency terminated ? 


15. What difference is there between the right of action by a 
principal against his agent, and his right against a purchaser of 
goods or other debtor ? 


Se ——EE 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 
CRIMINAL LAW. 
SaturpaAy, APRIL 67H:—3 To 6 PM. 


N.B. Questions 13 to 18 inclusive to be answered by Third Year 
Students only. 


1. Define: a common nuisance which is criminal ; conspiracy to 
defraud ; arson ; subornation of perjury. 


— 
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2. lf a person commits a burglary at Toronto and is arrested in 
Montreal with the property thereby secured in his possession, could 
he be tried here, and if so for what crime ? 


3. How is a corporation made to answer to a bill of indictment? 
W hat is the writ of distringas? Is it now necessary ? 


4. How has the Criminal Code limited the powers Of the Grand 
Jury with reference to the preferment of bills of indictment? 


d. In this Province, in relation to a Grand Jury, will a challenge 
lie either to the array or to the polls? Refer to a decision on the 
p int. 


6. When is the motion in arrest of judgment an effective method 
of procedure, and what is its effect ? 


= 


i. Name, without going into details, the remedies which exist 
after verdict. 


8. What is meant by the extradition of criminals, and how do the 
provisions of a treaty become the law ? 


J. What evidence suftices to justify a committal for extradition ? 


10. Is it necesssary, according to Canadian practice, for the ex- 
tradition judge to have before him a requisition or authorization of 
the demanding state? Cite an official Opinion and a decision on the 
point. What is the general practice in the United States ? 


Il. Mention the existing Extradition Treaty and Extradition 
Arrangements between the United States and Canada 


12. What two essential notices has the extradition judge to give 
the prisoner concurrently with the committal for extradition. 


THIRD YEAR. 


13, On a criminal prosecution for libel ander Lord Cam pbell’s 
Act (6 and 7 V. ¢. 96. Cr. ©. sec. 634) what is it competent for De- 
fendant to plead ? | 


14. What is the precise, operation of drunkenness: upon the com- 
mission of crime? 


15. In reference to exemption.on the ground of madness when may 
criminal responsibility co-exist with insane delusions ? 


’ 


16. A defendant is tempted.-to: make :a ‘confession: through’ thé®’ 
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mistaken belief, created by artifice, that some of his accomplices 
arein custody. State your views as to the admissibility of such a 
confession in-eyidence. 


17. What are the general principles which govern the admission 
of confessions as evidence. 


18. Contrast the personal and the territorial theory of jurisdiction 
as to the prosecution of criminals. 


—_—_— 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 
GIF TS—SUBSTITUTIONS—SUCCESSIONS. 
SATURDAY, APrit 13TH :—Morwnine, 10 To 1. 


I. A. during an illness, believed to be mortai, makes a donation inter 
vivos to B., which the latter duly accepts. 

A, dies of the illness and before registration of the donation? What 
grounds if any, do the circumstances stated 
the donation ? 

If A. had recovered, what ground, if any, would the circumstances 


give A’s heirs for attacking 


71S 


Stated, have given him for attacking the donation ? 


2. A. gives a property to B., stipulating in the deed, that im the event of 
the latter dying without issue the property given shall revert to the donor 
—B dies without issue during A’s life time. 

What right, if any, has A. to the property given ? 

©. gives unconditionally a property to D., his grandson. The latter 
dies intestate and leaving surviving him children, who, however, renounce 
his succession, his father who accepts the succession, and C. ‘ 

What claim, if any, has G. to the property given ? 

In the first case how would the right, if any, of A. and in the second 
case how would the right, if any, of ©. be affected by the donee’s having 
sold the property given him ? 


3, What recourse, if any, has the donee of a property who pays a debt 
for Which such property was hypothecated; against the donor or his heirs. 


(a) Where the debt for which the property was hypothecated, was 
that of the donor ? 
(4) Where it was that of a third person? 
Indicate the difference, if'any, in the recourse of such donee, accordingly 
a3 he is a universal donee, a donee by general title, or a particular donee. : 
What recourse, if any, has the particular legatee who pays’a debt for 
which the‘property bequeathed him is bypothecated, and to what extent, if 
any, is that recourse affected by the facts that such indebtedness is that of 
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the testator or that of a third person, or that its existence is known og 
unknown to the testator? 


A 


4. What conditions are permitted in gitts inter vivos mage in contracts 
of marriage, which are prohibited in gifts not so made ? 

To what extent, by whom and to whom may gifts of future property be 
made in such contracts and what is the effect of such gifts ? 


5. By his last will A., who dies leaving surviving him three children, 
makes no disposition in their favor, but provides that from and after their 
death, his entire property shall pass to their children, who shall share in 
it by roots. 

What rights, if any, have the testator’s children in his snecession ° 

What is the nature, and what the effect of the disposition im favor of the 
testator’s grand-children ? 

To whom would the property pass on the event of the testators chil- 
dren dying—one of them leaving no descendants one otf them leaving 
children and one leaving no children, but only grand children? 

Reasons for your answers. 


6. Point out the differences, if any, between the causes which exclude 
an heir from an abintestate succession for unworthiness, those which 
justify the revocation of a legacy by reason of misconduct of the legatee, 
and those which give rise to the revocation of a gifs by reason of the 
ingratitude of the donee. 


7. What right upon the property of the succession have the creditors of 
the deceased, as against those of the heir-at-law, or those of the universal 
legatee, or legatee by general title ? 

What right have the creditors of a donor upon the property given by 
universal donation, or donation by general title, as against those of the 
donee ’? 


What means does the law afford for the protection of any such rights ? 


8. A. dies leaving three children. By his will he bequeathes a house to 
one of these children, and a sum of $10,900 to another. He makes no 
disposition as to the residue of his property. To whom does that residue 
pass ? 

If the two children, to whom the legacies above mentioned were made, 
have any right in such residue, how would their rights to such legacies be 
thereby affected ? 

Had the objects above mentioned been: given by donation inter vivos, 
insteai of by will, 1o said children, how would.their rights to. the object. 
given be affected by their subsequently coming to the’succession of the 
donor? , Point out the differences, if any, which: would exist between the 
position. of the donee of .the-immoveable and that of the donee of the sum 
of. money. 


Cae 
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9, A., by a firstly made will, bequeathes all his property to B. 

By a second will he bequeathes his estates to 0, 

C. renounces the succession. To whom does it pass ? 

To whom would it have passed had the second will been null for defect 
of form ? 

Reason for your answer. 


10. A. desiring to make an authentic will, sends for a Notary. The 
latter sends his clerk, accompanied by two witnesses, to take the instruc- 
tions of the testator, intending to follow himself and complete the instru- 
ment. The clerk writes out the will under the instruction of the testator, 
Who signs it, declaring it to be his will in the presence of the witne 
who also sign. Before the arrival of the notary the testator dies. 

Is the will void or valid. Reason for your answer. 


sses, 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 
REAL PROPERTY LAW. 
MonpAy, Aprit 15t1H:—ArrEerRNoon, 3 To 6. 
1. What are the general effects of ownership? 
When, is it said to be complete ? 


Give an example of incomplete or linperfect ownership. In 
what respect does this imperfection diminish the rights of the owner ? 


2. A, by his will, gives the usufruct of his moveable property to 
A, of his immoveable property to b, during their respective lives, 
and the ownership of his whole estate to ©. The estate consists of 
furniture, lands and houses, there is no money to pay the debts 
amounting to $2,000. How are these debts to be paid ? 


3. A leases an immoveable to B for 20 years at an annual rental 
payable quarterly, and in consideration of certain improvements 
which B is to make. 


What is the name of this contract ? 
A quarter’s rent being unpaid cati A take an action to cancel ? 


The above data remaining the same, what clauses would alter 
the nature of the contract ? 


4. B, a proprietor of land on both sides of a stream, neither navig- 
able nor floatable, having built a dam for the operation ofa mill, 
floods the lands and damages the water power ofA, who is above him 
gn the same stream. Has he a right to do this ? 


29 
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5. How would you register the legal hypothec of a minor? 
What would such hypothec secure ? 
Who are bound to effect this registration, and what is the 
extent of their responsibility ? 


6. How does a judicial hypothec arise? Such a hypothee has 
been registered against an immoveable recently sold by the Defen- 
dant. What is the effect of such registration, (a) if made before, (0) 
if made after the registration of the deed of sale granted by the 
Defendant? 


7. What would be the effect of a seizure of such property on such 
judgment ? 


8. Can an unpaid vendor cancel the deed of sale of land for non- 
payment of the price? What change has the Code introduced ? 


9. A hassold to B, with legal warranty, a property upon which 
there are claims which B has not assumed. B has not paid the whole 
price. 

A asks B to pay the balance of price ; what is B to do? 
What are B’s rights prior to A’s demand? 


10. A has purchased at a sheriff’s sale a property seized as belong- 
ing to B, and has paid the price which has been distributed. He 
learns that B wasonly an Emphyteutic lessee. What are A’s rights? 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 


MARRIAGE COVENANTS—PRESCRIPTION—LEASE AND HIRE, 
MINOR CONTRACTS—MUNICIPAL LAWS. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3rD, 190l:—3 To 6 P.M. 


1, How are marriage covenants formed? Qudd, of changes made before 
marriage? After marriage? 


2, What things fall into the Community? What things donot? What 


are the liabilities of the Community ? 


3. A succession composed partly of moveables and partly of immove- 
ables, devolves to the wife, and is accepted by her with the authorization of 
the husband. No inventory of the moveable property. is made. 


Upon what property can the creditors of such succession recover their 
claims? 
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Quid, of a succession composed of immoveables only, accepted with same 
authorization ? 
State reasons in each case. 


4. What is interruption of prescription? How is it effected ? 
What prescription runs after interruption ? 

Suspension of prescription ? 

What causes suspend the course of prescription ? 


5, Peter acquired a promissory note made by Paul for $1,009, due Ist 
January, 1880. In December, 1884, Peter purchased an immoveable hypo- 
thecated in favor of Paul for $800, due lst January, 1884, and obliged 
himself in the deed of sale to pay the same to Paul. Ten years later 
Paul, who had accepted the delegation of payment, brings suit against 
Peter to recover said sum of $800. 

Can the latter set up, by way of Compensation, his claim resulting from 
the note of $1,000, the prescription of which was acqtired on the 4th Jan- 
uary, 1885 ? 

If so, explain why ? 


6 What are the essential elements required in the prescription of 10 


years by subsequent purchasers ? 
What prescription will apply if the same have been renounced or inter- 


rupted ? 


7. A. holds a house acquired by salefrom B. C., the real owner, alleging 
such occupation by A., claims the rent from the latter, in a summary way, 
considering such holding as a lease. Can he recoversuch rent ? 

Give reasons in support of your opinion ? 


8. Upon whose head can a life rent be constituted? For what term ? 
Quid, if it be constituted upon the life of a person dangerously ill at the 


time of the contract ? 
What are the rights of the creditor when an immoveable hypothecated 


to secure the payment of a life rent is sold by forced sale ? ; 


9. Describe the organization of local and County Councils. — | 
How are the members thereof appointed? How and at the instance of 


whom can such appointment be set aside ? 

10. What persons are bound to accept municipal offices? Are exempt 
from the same? Are disqualified for municipal offices? For the office 
of Councillor? For the office of. Mayor ? 








FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW (PUBLIC AND PRIVATE). 
Wepnespay, APRIL 17TH, 1901:—3 To 6 P.M. 


1. Discuss the international status of the Congo Free State; the Prin- 
cipality of Monaco ; the Transvaal before the present war. 
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2. Give a sketch of the British American Fisheries question. 


3. Discuss the legitimacy of a pacific blockade, and enumerate the 
principal rules sanctioned by modern practice. 


1. What is the effect of the cessation of hostile occupation upon politi. 
cal, judicial and administrative acts done by the invador during his oceu- 
pation ? 


o. Is a neutral bound to prevent its subjects from 

(a) trading with the belligerents, 

b) blockade-running, 

(ce) making loans to a belligerent government, 

(d) engaging abroad in the service of a belligerent ? 
6. Can a debtor be validly arrested in the Province of Quebec under a 
writ of capias ad respondendum tor secreting his property abroad? Cite 
the leading cases on the subject, 


7. What is the effect in this. province of a discharge in 
obtained. 
(a) in England, 


(4) in any other country, 


bankruptey 


8. A donation of a life rent was made in Havana by a person domiciled 
there to a married woman domiciled in the Province of Quebec and com- 
mune en biens. Under the Spanish law, then in force in Havana, all the 
property acquired by a wife, under whatsoever title, remained he 
property and did not fall into community. 
asset of the community ? 


r private 
Did this life-rent become an 


9. Can foreign corporations ever enjoy greater r 


ights in this provinee 
than domestic corporations ? 


10. A domiciled German, while temporarily in Paris, is treated by a 
French physician. Eighteen months later, while passing through the 
Province of Quebec, where he has property, he is sued by the French phy- 
sician for his account. Under the law of France (C. N. 2274) a physi- 
cian’s claim is prescribed by one year, while under the German Civil Code 
itis prescribed by two years. Argue the case for the defendant. 





a 


FINAL YEAR EXAMINATION. 
ROMAN LAW. 
Turspay, AprIL 2ND:—3 70 6 P.M. 


1, Give as full an account as you can of the position 


and authority of 
the Roman jurists from the earliest to the latest times. 
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19) 


2. Describe the Romano-barbarian Godes. 


3. Discuss the place of custom in creating and in abrogating law. 


4. Explain the nature of the dos, and the 


rights of the husband and wife 
in it during the marriage, 


5. Explain the nature and utility of the actio publiciana. 


6. In the law of possession what is the effect of supervening bad faith. 
1. What is meant by brevi many traditio ? 


8. What are the chiefrequisites of a predical servitude ? 


9. Give a short account of emphyteusis. 

10. What were the four classes of contracts in the Roman law? Explain 
the causa civilis in each class. 

11. A. bequeathg his house as a legacy to B. Subsequently, 


(a) A. makes another will in which the house is left to C., who is, 
however, incapable of taking ; 
or (0) A. alienates the house ; 


or(c) A. hypothecates the house : 


) 


or(d) A. sells the house with a right of redemption, and buys it 
back again before his death. 


How is the legacy to B. affected in each case ? 


12. Explain the quarta Faleidia and the quarta legitima. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Monpay, June 107H :—Mornina, 11 ro 12. 


Write an essay of not less than two pages on any one of the follow- 
ing subjects : 
Queen Victoria. 
The Woods in Spring. 
My Favourite Book. 


WRITING. 
Turspay, June 14rmH :—AFrrernooy, 4 10 4,15. 


I. Write your name in full, the name of your school and your 
age. 


2. Write all the letters of the alphabet in capitals, and the nu- 
merals from 1 to 20. 


3. Write the following :— 

‘Energy is never lost, but only changed in form, and whatever 
transformations take place, the sum total of kinetic energy and 
potential energy remains the same. 


DICTATION. 
Monpay, June 10tTH:—Morwnine, 10.30 ro 11. 


The front part of the house presented a facade of more than sixty 
windows, surmounted by a formal pediment and raised upon a terrace. 
A wide avenue, part in gravel, part in turf, and bordered by triple 
alleys, ran to the great double gateways. It was impossible to 
look without surprise on a place that had been prepared through 
80 many generations, had cost so many tons of minted gold, and 
Was maintained in order by so great a company of emulous ser- 
vants. And yet, of these there was no sign but the perfection 
of their work. The whole domain was drawn to the line and weeded 
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Hh like the front plot of some suburban amateur; and 1 looked in 
Whe! ‘ain for any belated gardner, and listened in vain for any sounds 
| + of labour. Some lowing of cattle and much calling of birds alone 
| i disturbed the stillness and even the little hamlet whivh clustered at 
iG the gates, appeared to hold its breath in awe of its great neighbour, 
; like a troop of children who shou'd have strayed into a king’s ante- 
| a. room. 
ae [Note for the Presiding Examiner.—The Deputy Examiner will 
bia read the extract three times, the candidates writing it out during the 
i 3 second reading. The first and third readings are respectively intend- 
rf 4 ed to give the candidates a general idea of the character of the pas- 
2 Sage, aud to guide them in punctuating. As itis of great import- 
; ance that candidates should not be left in a state of uncertainty, the 
7 Deputy Examiner will repeat, on request, any word or phrase. The 
Hh i Deputy Examiner will also inform the candidates that obvious at- 
et tempts to make letters do double duty (e. g. to make a letter serve for e 
or 1) will be regarded as mistakes. Full stops and semi-colons are to 
i be indicated by the Deputy Examiner. 
4 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
he Monpay, JuNE 10TH:—-Mornino, 9 tro 10.30. 
| A 
]. Analyse: 
‘a) “ Late in the night—I heard it plain, 
The cricket singing in the rain.” 
i (6) Ignorance was the talisman on which their power depended, 
and that talisman they had themselves broken. 
(c) The jury could not agree on a verdict; on that account he 
: was acquitted. 
2. Parse the words in italics in the following sentences: 
| ‘a) Clear was the night—the stars shining above. 
7 (b; Learning was his delight for all time. 
(c) The man whose hat was blown off ran a long way after it. 
My (d) Let us rise, and go and seek him. 
be 3. Correct any instances of ungrammatical usage in the sentences 
oa given below giving your reasons for so doing: 
a (a) Science’s mysteries oft seem unexplainable. 
a (6) Never was a day more hot or air impurer. 
| Bt (c) There was none there but you and him. 
i, | (d) He says he isn’t going to go for he don’t want to. 
i ; (¢) You have drove me to the extremest limit of patience. 
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B 
(Answer two only of the following questions.) 

1. Define briefly with a single example of eaeh: Proper Nouns 
becoming Common; Gender by Foreign Endings; Nouns having 
no Plural; Distributive Pronouns; Impersonal Verbs ; Conjunctive 
Adverbs; Quasi Passive Verbs ; Correlative Conjunctions. 

2. Explain how the Gerund is used, and give examples show- 
ing how it can be used (@ in place of a noun, ‘b) instead of an In- 
finitive. 

2. Make words out of the following suffixes: -ette, -ine, er,-ule, ant, 
Give the origin and meaning of the following prefixes, and make 
words from them: be-, bi, bis-, ana-, dia-, cata , hypo. 

4, How are adjectives classifiel? Can all adjectives be compared 
or are there exceptions? Illustrate both answers with examples. 


ARITHMETIC. 
Turspay, June llta :—Morwine, 9 To 10.30. 


(Candidates will answer only two of the three questions of each 
section). 


Section I. 
1. Find the value of: 








§ Tbe A oes | 91 2 
gx Of 87; 3% — 29 


(b) 3.125 of 1 ton 2 qrs. 14 1bs + 2.75 of 4 ewt. 3 qrs. 5 Ibs. 

2. If telegraph poles along a railway are erected at intervals of 
(0 yds. and an engine passes 25 poles per minute, find how many 
miles, furlongs, perches, etc., it is travelling per hour? 

3. A capitalist buys a row of 16 tenements at an average price of 
$2,400 each. He spends $640 for permanent sidewalk in front of 
the property, and $1,280 upon the buildings in repairs. For how 
wueh must he rent-each tenement to obtain 8 per cent. on his invest- 
inent ? 

Section II, 
_4, A water-tank on the French liner La Zourraine is 10 metres 
long, 6 metres wide and 4 metres and 50 centimetres deep. (@) How 
many kilograms of water will it hold? (b) How many litres will 
it hold? (c) How much will it cost to cement the bottom at 10 
cents per square foot ? 
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+. A contractor engages to build a pier in 36 days and 15 men are 
employed to do it, workiug 9 hours per day, but after working 24 
days only three fifths of the work is done. If three additional men 
be then employed, how many hours per day will they all have to 
work in order to complete the pier on time? 

6. A town corporation acquires a rectangular field, 720 metres 
long and 600 metres wide, at 2.400 francs per hectar. The corpora- 
tion makes two drive-ways, 6 metres wide, at right angles to each 
other through the centre of the field, at a cost of 2 franes per 
fquare metre. Find the price paid for the field and the cost of the 
drive-ways ? 

, section ITT]. 

7. Which is the better investment, 33 per cent. at 91 or 4 per cent, 
at 103? 

(a) How much must a man invest in the former stock to secure 


an income of $700.00 per annum ? 


8. How much less th 
me for a note of $1,028 


9. Find: 


(a) Simple interest on $120.00 from 17th March, 1899, to 24th 
May, 1901, at 4 p.c. 


(6) Compound interest. on $175.00 for 23 years at 6 per cent. 


an the true present worth will a banker give 
due 1 year 5 months hence at 5 per cent.? 





PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. 
FrRipAy, JUNE l4TH:— AFTERNOON, 2 To 3. 
(V.B.— Answer two questions only from each group.) 
A. 


l. Of what great land divisions is the world composed? Give 
the chief characteristics of one of these divisions. 


2. Draw a map of Australia Showing the various colonies with 
their capitals. 


Delta; Lagoon; Latitude ; Meridian - Nadir; Estuary ; Typhoon ; 
Mirage; Zone, 


3. Make brief notes in explanation of the following :—Atol] - 


B. 
1. Name the Provinces of the Dominion of Canada with their 
capitals and at least two chief towns. 
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2. Give the principal rivers of Europe and the countries 
through. 
3. Draw an outline map of Africa and ij licate On it th 


sions of European nations. 
C:. 
l. Where and what are the following 


Skagway; Hong Kong; Durban: Port Arthur 


lan: Ye se - ; : — , 
belong :—Canary Islan is; Honolulu; Brisbane - } eligola 


be Give principal CA Pol s Ol British Columbia 4 


5 
Lne 
€xports iniply any specia! physical featu 
*%) . — : " ‘. 
2. (@) Draw a map of the Mediterranea: 
. wa - 
cipal sea-ports. 
> ‘* hi “ . . . " 
(6) Give the foreign possessions of the 


America. 


ie on —_= | 
PursDay, June llta:—Moryivc. 10 1) To 12 
D> 2 faa 
5 5D SH History. 
Answer any Pour 7uestions. 
7 = 


. ~ : + ’ . 
l. Connect €acn Of the following eve 


~ 
7 
4 
’ 
¢ 
” 


occurred 

The battle of Lewes ; the Conquest of Wales; i] 
the Execution of Sir Thomas M re; Dr 
World - Loe Gunpowder Plot - Li . Jin dy 
Rys “= 4 > a1; _- ry 17 . - = . pe 
vl) SWICK " tne Battle Ul Lull JU0CT § Lhe { itO otreet { 7 


: : oe. . ; - 
2. Connect each of the following persor 


1g persons With oné important histor- 
ical fact : 
Ox, . e - y > 4 +hlp cé i ; ; 
Stephen Langton ; Warwick, the King-maker ne Protector 
oy "Ty: ’ = > . . —_ 
Ssumerset; Throgmortun ; Strafford; Danby; 1 1e¢ Kar Chatham 


Charles James Fox: Lord North 


; Lord Melbourne. 
3. Give the dates of Henry VIII and name 
which occurred during his reign. 


sever iinporta 


4. Explain the scope of the following measures : 


Magna Charta; Walpole’s Excise Bill; Catholic E 


4inan 
the Declaration of Indulgence; the Grand Remonstrance. 


5. Name, with dates, fen battles which have been 
soil. 


eee 
ht €vents 


>i pation : 


- nif Va 
fought on British 
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6. Explain the ciscumstances of: 
The Pilgrimage of Grace; Raleigh’s Last Voyage; the Treaty of 
Dover; the Battle of the Nile. 


7. Sketch the growth of British power in India, 1750-1820. 
B. Canapian History. 
Answer any four questions. 


1. Name five military operations in which the North American In- 
dians took a leading part. 

2. Name, in order of time, ten eminent Frenchmen whe were con’ 
nected with the history of Canada from 1608 to 1763. 

3. Name, in order of time, ten eminent Englishmen, whether sol- 
diers or civil officials, who have represented the Mother Country in 
Canada. 


4. Name, in order of time,ten important facts in the history of 
Acadia and the Lower Provinces before 1867. 


5. (a) What do you know about the origin and early history of the 
Hudson Bay Company ? 
(6) What do you know about the British North America Act? 


6. What is meant by the term, ‘* Two Canadas ” ? 
Under what circumstances did the legislative union come about * 
How long did it last ? 
What are the main political events of the period in question ? 


7. Sketch the history of the Red River Rebellion and of the Riel 
Rising of 1855. 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 14TH :—AFTERNOON, 3 To 4. 
Two questions only to be answered from each group). 
A. 


1, Relate the circumstances which called for the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Relate the parable in your own words. 


2. Describe the interview between Christ and the rich young ruler. 


3. Give the proofs of the Resurrection of Christ recorded in the New 
Testament. 
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B. 


4. Name five places in Palestine intimately connected with the Life of 
Christ, stating one important event which happened in each place. 


5. Write the Beatitudes. 

6. Relate the parable of the talents. What lesson is it intended to teach. 
0; 

7. Relate the story of Paul’s conversion. 

8. Tell what you know of the founding of the Church at Corinth, 


9. Write brief notes on :—Lydia, Stephen, John Mark, Barnabas, Apol- 
los, 
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LATIN (First Paper). 


WEDNESDAY, June 121rH, 1901 :—9- ro 11.15 a.m. 
[. Latin Grammar (Time + hour), 


l. Decline, marking by the usual sign all long vowels: pater, no- 
men, animal, domus, unus ; and the reflexive and relative pronouns, 
Decline together, agger altus, clara vox, litus longum. 


2. Give the genitive plural of res, mus, and the cender of cinis, 


caro, laus, NOX, cardo. 


3. Give the Comparative and Superlative of brevis, puleher, dis- 
similis, parvus, dexter. 


4. Write down the Latin for: twenty-one, two hundred, 2,000 paces, 
a mile; in the year nineteen hundred and one; three spears each, 25th. 


5. Give the principal parts of peto, iubeo, vinco, vincio, sequor, 
docee, audeo. 


6. Inflect swm in the Future Indic. Act. ; volo in the Imperfect 
Subjunctive; eo in the Present Subjunctive; miror in the Imper- 
ative. 

II. Latin Prose Composition. (? hr.) 


1. I shall go to Rome, 


‘ 


2. He said that he was well. 


w 


. Having done this he returned home. 


4. I fear that the enemy will conquer. 


5. He told me this, that I might the more readily understand. 


2 


6, This they did that they might get control of all Gaul. 


7. Yet some, without his consent, crossed the river by nicht with 
rafts or by fords. 


, ‘ , ; . . 
ia 8. They did not know in what direction Caesar was marching. 
Wie 9. The Aquitani were nearest to Spain, from which they were sepa- 


rated by the Pyrenees Mountains. 


10. I hope the queen will believe you. 
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III. Transiarion av Sieur, (3 hr.) 


Croesus rex Lydorum, et regiarum opum heres fuerat et ipse ma- 
gnam potentiam et magnas divitias sibj paraverat. Itaque fama 
divitiarum eius non solum Asiam sed etiam KHuropam compleverat 
multique venerunt regem visum. Inter eos fuit Solon Athenienses, 
qui civibus suis auctor novaruin legum fuerat et inter septem sapien- 
tis numerabatur. Hunc Croesus interrogavit num ipse omnium 
hominum felicissimus esset. Hoc Solon negavit. ‘Nemo enim,” 
inquit, “ante mortem beatus est.” Hoc respousum regi tum displi- 
cuit; sed post breve tempus sensit quam verum esset. Illis enim 
temporibus Cyrus Persarum et Medorum regnum obtinebat, et gentes 
propinquas victoriis eins terrebantur. Ut bune impediret et coerce- 
ret, Croesus bellum contra eum paravit et coplis suis Cyri regnum 
intravit. Sed Cyrus victoriam a Lydis reportavit. Tum Croesus 
captivus a Cyro damnatus est ut cremaretur. 


LATIN (Second Paper.) 
TRANSLATION FROM PRESCRIBED BOOKS. 


WepnespayY, June 121TH :—11.15 ro 1. 


JAESAR AND VIRGIL. 
I. Carsar. 
Candidates are requested to do any two of the following 
sections, A,B,C,D and E. 
A. 

Ariovistus ad postulata Caesaris pauca respondit, de suis virtutibus 
multa praedicavit : transisse Rhenum sese non sua sponte, sed roga- 
tum et arcessitum a Gallis ; non sine magna Spe magnisque praemiis 
domum propinquosque reliquisse; sedes habere in Gallia ab [psis 
Coucessas, obsides ipsorum voluntate datos ; stipendium capere iure 
belli, quod victores victis imponere consuerint. non sese Gallis, sed 
Gallos sibi bellum intulisse ; omnes Galliae civitates ad se oppug- 
handum venisse, ac contra se castra habuisse ; eas omnes copias ase 
uno proelio fusas ac superatas esse: si iterum experiri velint, se ite- 
Tum paratum esse decertare ; si pace uti velint, iniquum esse de sti- 


_ pendio recusare, quod sua voluntate ad id tempus pependerint. 
| ~ ; (Book I.) 
(a) Write out in direct narration the sentence non sese ...... + 
superatas esse. 


| (0) Account for the following cases : victis, Gallis, proelio, pa 
ce, voluntate. 
| 30 
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B. 


Hoc proelio facto et prope ad internecionem gente ac nomine 
Nerviorum redacto, maiores natu, quos una cum pueris mulieribus- 
que in aestuaria ac paludes collectos dixeramus, hac pugna nuntiata, 
cum victoribns nihil impeditum, victis nibil tutum arbitrarentur, 
omnium, qui supererant, consensu legatos ad Caesarem miserunt se- 
que ei dedilerunt ; et in commemoranda civitatis calamitate, ex sex- 
centis ad tres senatores, ex hominum milibus sexaginta vix ad quin- 
gentos, qui arma ferre possent, sese redactos esse dixerunt. Quos 
Caesar, ut in miseros ac supplices usus misericordia videretur, dili- 
gentissime conservavit suisque finibus atque oppidis uti iussit et 
finitimis imperavit, ut ab iniuria et maleficio se suosque prohiberent, 

(Book ILI. ) 

(a) Translate and account for the case,or mood and tense, of 
the words in italics: 

(i) Monet omnes ne biduum maneant. 

(ii) His persuaderi non poterat.. 

(iii) neque esse quidquam neégotit. 

(iv) adyersis hostibus occurrebant. 

(0) Explain the terms legatus, turma, agmen novissimum, agger. 

C. 

Ibi cum alii fossas complerent, alii multis telés coniectis defen- 
sores vallo munitionibusque depellerent, auxiliaresque, quibus ad 
pugnam non multum Crassus confidebat, lapidibus telisque sub- 
ministrandis et ad aggerem cespitibus comportandis speciem atque 
opinionem pugnantium praeberent, cum item ab hostibus constanter 
ac non timide pugnaretur telaque ex loco superiore missa non frustra 
acciderent, equites, circumitis hostium castris, Crasso renuntiave- 
runt, non eadem esse diligentia ab decumana porta castra munita 
facilemque aditum habere.—‘Book III.) 

(a) Account for the case, mood and tense, of the words in 
italics. 

(b) Explain the idioms multa nocte, summas Alpes, plurimum 
posse, and the term soldurit. 


DD. 


Quanto erat in dies gravior atque asperior oppugnatio, et maxime 
quod magna parte militum confecta vulneribus res ad paucitatem 
defensorum pervenerat, tanto crebriores litterae nuntiique ad 
Caesarem mittebantur; quorum pars deprehensa in conspectu nos- 
trorum militum cum cruciatu necabantur. erat unus intus Nervius 
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nomine Vertico, loco natus honesto, qui a prima obsidione ad 
Ciceronem perfugerat suamaue ei fidem praestiterat. hic servo spe 
libertatis magnisque persuadet praemiis, ut litteras ad Caesarem 
deferat. has ille in iaculo illigatas effert et Gallus inter Gallos sine 
ulla suspicione versatue ad Caesarem pervenit. ab eo de periculis 
Ciceronis legionisque cognoscitur.—(Book V.) 

(a) Account for the syntactical construction of all words 
printed in italics. 

(6) Explain the terms sarcina, vineae, legio. 


EK. 


Interim confecta frumentatione milites nostri clamorem ‘exau- 
dinnt: praecurrunt equites; quanto sit res in periculo, cognoscunt. 
hie vero nulla munitio est, quae perterritos recipiat: modo con- 
Scripti atque usus militaris imperiti ad tribunum militum centurio- 
nesgne ora convertunt : quid ab his praecipiatur, exspectant. nemo 
est tam fortis, quin rei novitate perturbetur. barbari signa procul 
conspicati Oppugnatione desistuut: redisse primo legiones credunt, 
quas longius discessisse ex captivis cognoverant; postea despecta 
paucitate ex omnibus partibus impetum faciunt. calones in proxi- 
mum tumulum procurrunt ; hine celeriter deiecti se in signa mani- 
pulosque coniciunt: eo magis timidos perterrent milites—(Book VI. 

(a) Explain the construction of sit, recipiat, perturbetur, op- 
pugnatione, redisse, quas, paucitate, eo. 
II, VirGiu. 
Candidates are requested to do either A or B. 
A 


Et iam finis erat, cum Iupiter, aethere summo 
despiciens mare velivolum, terrasque iacentis, 
litoraque, et latos populos, sic vertice caeli 
constitit, et Libyae defixit lumina regnis, 

Atque illum, talis iactantem pectore curas, 

tristior et lacrimis oculos suffusa nitentis, 
alloquitur Venus: O qui res hominumque deumque 
aeternis regis imperiis, et fulmine terres, 

quid meus Aeneas in te committere tantum, 

quid Troes potuere, quibus, tot funera passis, 


cunctus ob Italiam terrarum clauditur orbis ? 
—A EN, F 


(a) Account for the case of oculos, deum, quibus, terrarum. 
b) Scan the first two lines. | 


——~ 
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(c) Translate and explain the words in following expressions: 
: (i) veteris memor Saturnia belli. 
i (ii) ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis. 
(iii) quem alma Venus PAérygii genuit Simoentis ad undam. 
(iv) At Cytherea novas artes, nova pectore versat consilia. 
ee (v) tres Kurus ab alto in brevia et Syrfes urget.. 


B. 


‘i At non ille, satum quo te mentiris, Achilles 
talis in hoste fuit Priamo, sed iura fidemque 
| supplicis erubuit, corpusque exsangue sepulcro 
reddidit Hectoreum, meque ip mea regna remisit. 
Sic fatus senior, telumque imbelle sine ictu 
ey coniecit, rauco quod protinus aere repulsum, 
; et summo clipei nequidquam umbone pependit. 
Cui Pyrrhus: Referes ergo haec, et nuntius ibis 
Pelidae genitori ; illi mea tristia facta 
aa 3 degeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memento. 
Lian Nunc morere. —AEw. II. 
sj (a) Sean the first two lines. 
(0) Translate and account for the case of words in italics ; 
Gi) Hue delecta virum sortiti corpora furtim ineludua 
caeco lateri. 
(ii) Eripui, fateor, Zeto me. 
(111) ardentes oculos suffecti sanguine. 
(iv) Una salus victts nullam sperare salutem. 
(c) Write a brief note on the following word; or phrases :— Ves 
tibulum, adytum, palladium, oracula Phoebi, Pelopea moenia. 
GREEK GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 
Fripay, JUNE 14tH:—Morwnine, 10.30 ro }. 
re : ealigal , 
(a) Give Ace, Sing;—Dat. Sing.—Ace.Plur. of : cwrne 
‘i / ; , ; ; 
WW vews. PBacthevs. yapis. dopv. 
ae ; . - . ~ . , 
a a (6) Give Comparative and Superlative of ar7Ons, cod 
a ’ , cs 
| pov, €yOpos, padzos. 
(c) Give 2nd Sing. Imperfect Ind. Mid.—1st Plur. Aor 
Ind. Act.:—Dat. Plur, Fem, Aor, Part. Pass : —2nd Plur 
Fut, Ind. Act.:—3rd Plur. Pres, Opt. Act,;—Perf. Inf 


nae ee 
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Pass. of mrdkw, Tpédw, uiKdo, aipéw, Kkabiotnm, Aap- 
Bavw, opaw. (Give contracted forms only, where these 
exist). 

(2) Give formulae for contraction of verbs in—-go and 
—€o, with examples. 

(¢) Give principal parts of : Sedcvupn, eupickw, obddrAXr@, 
hayxavo, BadrAw, dpaptava, diddoKe. 

IT. 
Translate 

(i) A Lacedaemonian is here with three horses. 

(1) On account of this the soldiers wished to cease from 
the war, 

(ii) They marched through the country towards the 
city without any one hindering them. 

Gv) Who will inform us where the enemy's cavalry 
have gone to 

(v) The ambassadors urged the general to offer the same 
present to each 


(vi) We shall fight for our country, but no one shall 
ever persuade us to bring a tyrant to Athens, 


IIT. 


Translate into English ; 

IpéoBeas feov rapa Bacirews ypvoiov xoutfovtes, 
Bourduevor dwpodoxjaa Tov ’Erapevovdav. ‘O 8é adbtors 
€i§ dpioTov eioedéEaTo" noes yap €h’ @ Tint Heov. Kai 
exehevoev avrors Tpdtepov apiatay, elra Aéyev Tepl brov 
Bovrowro. Tapaxemévys 5 tparétns havarns, Kal o€i- 
nv érivov. Oi pév odv ovx elyov 6 TL Kai elmrovev er) Tov- 
Tos 0 d€ Svaperdudoas, “Amite, bn, Kab réyete Ta Sec- 
TOTH TG tpeTépw, ola dpicta aploT® Kal cvvynce, we 
Sywry’ ovk dv TpOOOLNV TL, O TOVTOLS ApKOUMeEVOS. 
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GREK, 
XENOPHON, ANABASIS I, 


Fripay, June 14ra :—Mornyine, 9 ro 10.30. 


Translate, explaining the construction of words under- 
lined : 

(2) 0 6€ Kipos trovaBov Trois devyovras ouvrAXNeEas 
oTpaTeupa errodopxer MirAntov kal Kata yAv Kal Kata Od: 
NarTav Kal errelpato KaTayelw Tors éxTreTT@KOTAS. Kal abTH 
av arn Tpdhacis Hv abit@ tod aOpoi Lev OTPATEULA. TPOS 
de Baciréa réurov nkiov abderdos dv adbrod doPjvat of 


’ \ / a A rym / BT , lo 
TauTas Tas Toke parrov } Ticoadéprny dpyew airav. 


(6) array dé 70 pwécov Tav TELYOV Noav oTad.oe TpEIs” 


\ i 5 / a . s \ 
Kal TaperGecy ovK nv Bia’ Hv yao » Tapodes atev) Kal Ta 
/ 3). \ , ‘al > pdt Se a eat ed ‘a bsg 5 , f “ 
TENN ELS THV CAdhatrav KabyKovTa, UrepOev 8 Haoav Ter 
> Ve : b \ Ed a / > > > / 
pat nriPaToi émri dé ToIs TELVETLY AUHOTEpals EeheroTHKEe 
Tav TVAaL. TAaUTHS Evexa THS Tapddouv Kipos tas vats pe 


, ¢ c y 5 , ~ 
TeTEWWaTO, OT WS OTAITaS aTOBLBaceev elow Ka) e&wo TOV 





a \ U / / ? 
TVAMY Kal Blacdmevo. TOS ToNEWLOUS mapéeAGorev, ef hu- 
5 \ A “™ A 
AaTTOLEV Eri Tails Supiais wvraLS. 


e f rr vv 
(¢€) €« TovTOV TadLy HpwTnoeEV Oo Koposs “Ert otv av 
; foe Tn A , \ - \ 
yevoto TW EM AdeAhw TrOrAEuLOS, Ejol be piros Kal wieTos ; 
Oo > / c/ 46° 9 FL A y ake aT a / > 
0 OL aTrexpivaTo OTL ov0’ ei yevrtunv, ® Kipe, coi y’ av 
a / \ > 
mote étt OdEaipt. KAéapyos 8° clare rdde Luu Bovrcv@ 
y@ Tov dvdpa tovTov éxrobdwv sroeicbar > TAYXLOTA, OS 
/ an 7 > e « \ 

unkere d€n TodTOY huratrec Oat, drAXA TYON 7 HUY TO Ka- 


\ a) 5 \ b] \ 4 4 5 A 
Ta TOUTOD eElvat TovS EOeXOVTAS d!NoUS TOUTOUS ED TTOLELD. 


a —— 


nN > ¢ lol 4 . a e A \ e A 
(2) iv O nets vienowmper judas Set ods 7 LET EPOUs- 
dirovs TovTwy éyKpatels Toinout. date ov TodTO bédoLKas 


Kn OUK EXw 0, TL, 00 ExdoT THY hirwr, dv ED yévnTat, GANA 


‘ > » ¢ , Ld a) 
MM OUK EyW LKavoUs, ols 5a. 


9 
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(e \ \ Ho f ’ \ y ef Lg v A Tl 
) Kal yap ndet avTov ott wecov exot tov ILlepotKo 
, \ / S c Me * pu A a 
grpateviwatos. Kal ravtes 0 of THav BapPapwr apyxovTesi 
, / U a rat a s& e 
péooy €xovTes TO avT@Y HYyODVTAL, VOMiCoVTES OUTH Kal EV 
J / > A a € > \ bd a c / \ v 
acharestatw éivat, iv 7} layus avTav exatepwber, Kai EL 
xX nb ; <¢ / “ Xx / ’ fa ras fa \ 
TL TAPAYYELAAL VPNCOLEV, ML Cl av YpoVv@ aloVavEerVal TO 
/ 
oTpaTevma. 
a 4 / e | 
(f) érrel & noOovto of wev “EAAnVES, OTe Bootrers ovv 
A j i opopos ein, Baoireds 8 av 
74 oOTpaTevpaTe ev TOIs TKEVOpOPOLs En, PactA€uS av 
/ / ef ce “ x1 
nkovoe Ticcadépvous, oTt ol KAXAnVES ViKwEV TO Ka?’ avrov 
Kal eis TO rpdcbev ol yovTat Ov@KorTes, EVTA b0a 67 BactreEvs 
‘ lal \ / e ay r 
wev aOpoiter Te TOVS EaVTOU Kal TUYTATTETAL, 0 OE KAeap- 
xos é BouXeveTo feet KaNeoasS, TWANTLALTATOS Yap TV, €L 
méurroev Tivas i) Waves lovey Ertl TO oTpaToTredoV apnEovtes. 


II. Parse, giving principal parts :—é«remTTwKoTas. yé- 
youo. déy. der. NoOovTo. MKovGE. SLOKOVTES. TUVTATTETAL 
W€LTTOLEeV. 

III. Write short notes on :—Ilaciwv. Mapovas, 


XENOPHON, AN ABASIS II. 
Only for Candidates whodo not write on Anabasis L[. 


I. Translate, explaining the constructionof words un- 


derlined :— 

(a) To d€ oTpatevpa érropifeTo otTOV [kat troTov] oT@s 
eSwvaro éx tav troluylwy Kdmtovtes Tous Pods Kat OVOUS . 
Evrous S éyp@vTo piKpov mpolovTes ATO THS parayyos, ov 


€ olaTois Tools OvVEL, ous papa 





a pan éryeveTo, TOUS T 
fov of “EdAAnves éxBarrevv Tovs avTomoAobVTas Tapa 


Baciréws, Kal Tois yéppows Kal Tals aomlat Ttais EvrAwats 
ais Aiyvarriais modal oe Kal weATAL Kal duagtar OAV 


héper Oar epnuor ois Tact ypwpmevor Kpér ExpovTeEs 2 


Kelvny THY nMEpav. 
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4 oo ’ e Qo 7 / \ 
(6) pera Ttadta 78n HAlov SvvovTOS cuyKadéaas TOS 
4 4 ‘ 4 oy 4B - > / Pe. 
STPATHYOUS KAL Aoyaryous ére&e TOLAOE Mol, © avopes 
/ >/ > \ ) f , > / \ e / \ > / 
Ovouev@ cévat él Bactréa ov eyiyveto Ta lepd. Kal etKo- 
% ———__ 
” 5 > J 4 e 4 >] \ a @ / ) , 
TOS APA OvK eYiyVETO’ @; yap yw viv TUVOavopmat, ev peow 
° ~ , / c ~ / / 3 
NMOWY Ka } Bactr€ws O ‘] LYPNS TTOTAMOS EOTL vava (TT Opos, Ov 
5 3 ~ , / ” ‘ C ra A “C r 
OvK av duvaiwela avev TrOLwY SiaBhvat' Troia be Hmeis 


OUK EV OMEV, 


(eo . \ QS. Cy / a : / (/ ‘ > ral 
(C) avtal 0€ at BadXavot Tay hoivikwy, otas wev év Tots 
vr . 4 fn OA n , / > f e ~ 4s re 
EdAnow éoti tdeiv, Tois olkétats ATEKELVTO, AL O€ TOLS 
; 0 eae / 5 > / / A 
deaTrOTals amroKelueval Hoav aToAEKTOL, Gavudo.at Tod 
, , le Qs bd - m. f wee 5 \ w , 
KaAXOUS Kat pmeyelous, 7 O€ Oris NrEKTpOV oOvdeV SLehEpeE’ 
93) ee a At la :  Arerte or 
Tas o¢ tiwas Enpaivovtes Tpaynwata aretibecav. Kal nV 
‘ / e \ / a # i; x Sf 3 n \ ‘ 
Kal Tapa ToTov nov péev, Kepararyes dé. évtadOa kal Tor 
an / r 4 ‘ = 
éeyxéehbaXov Tov holviKos MpaToy ehayov ol OTPATLUITAL, Kal 
c \ 7 ; f Bs aN. a ae \ oe > af n 
Ol TrOAXXOL éJavpacav TO TE ELOOS Kal THV LOLOTHTA THS 7) 00- 


wn > , re \ a A ; : f 
VS. V O€ opddpa Kal TOUTO Kepararyes. 


(d) o 6€ Kréapyos axovoas étapayOn ododpa Kal éo- 


= / Ww 7 lo / 5 , > : 
Beiro. veavioKos 0€ TIS THY TAPOVT@Y EvYOnaaS ELTTEV, WS 





ovK akorov0a ein TO Te ETTLONTETOAaL Kal AVoELY THY yédu- 
rn \ e/ ? 7 bal n , A ¢ n 

pav. ofrov yap ore émitilewevous 7) wiKdv Senoe  ATTao- 

Gar. éav pev ov iKaot, Ti Set avdTOvS AVELY THY ye dupa? ; 
Oy \ x \ 4 > 4 bi o / 

ovde yap av ToAKaL yedupar Mow, Exoipev av, OTros puyov- 


Tes nuets T@O OE! 


(€) Kal yap oida avOpwrrous 75n Tods wéev ex SiaBorfe 
Tous 6€ Kal €& UTrowias, of hoBnbévtes arrdnrous, dbacas 
BSovrcpevot piv traGety, étrolncayv aviyKecta Kaka TOvS 


wae a f . 
QUTE wéXXNOVTAS OUT av BovrXopé vous TOLODTOV OvOED. TAs 





= é f 
avy TOLAVTAS AyY@LOGUVAS vouiC@Y cuVoVaiats pardLoTa aD 
\ / 7 ; on 
Travecbat nko Kal OvdacKey ce Bovhoual, ws od spuiv OvK 


p0e@s amioTeis. 


‘i 
‘] > 
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e \ © 
(f) txavos péev yap ws Tis Kal adXros HhpovrTifew. Hy, 
a \ 
OMS EYOL 7) OTPATLA a’T@ TA eTiTHOELA Kal TapacKeva- 
aw t _ A A € 
Cew TavTa, txavos O€ Kal éurrolnoat Tols Tapovcty, ws 


4 v r , a > > / > a“ \ 
metaTeov ein Kreapyw. tovTo & érroies €x TOU YaNerrds 





\ \ € la \ \ a “ rT 3 / 

eival” Kal yap opav otuyvos HY Kal TH hwvn TpaYVS EKO- 

Ay “A N. 2 “pale ips: NERY ¢ \ > ~ 4 

Aale Te ael toyupas Kwl opy7 éviore, WS Kal avTa@ peTape 
c , > / \ 

hew éof Ore. Kal yvoun 8 éxdralev' akorAdorou yap 


f +O ¢ A 7 9 
TTPATEVMLATOS OVOEV HryEtTO OpeEXOS eivat. 


II, Parse, giving principal parts of verbs: «dzrovTes’ 
qoQ.ov. dSvvovtos, muvOavomar. aKxovoas. émrtOnoecOai. 
Senoet. bOdcar. trader. 

IiI. Write short notes on Ilpofevos. Mévar. 


FRENCH. 
Monpay, June 10vm:—3.20 to 5.30 p.m. 

N.B.—High marks are given for Question II. 

I. Translate into good English (at sight). 

Il me reste & parler de Robespierre. Je ue I’ai vu qu'une seule fois 
Recherché dans sa toilette, frisé et poudré soigneusement, composé 
_ dans ses maniéres, il fournit le plus étrange contraste avec le désor- 
dre et l’affectation de malpropreté et de grossiéreté qui se montraient 
dans les yétements et les gestes de ses collégues. Grave dans son 
maintien, 1] ne prit presque point de part ala conversation, si ce n’est 
par quelques mots sentencieux. Mais malgré l’immobilité de sa pale 
et sinistre figure, on s’apercevait cependant de temps 4 autre qu’il 
était mal a laise, et j’ai appris plus tard qu’il sut mauvais gré a 
Desforges de l’avoir réuni 4 des hommes qu’il feignait de considé- 
rer déja comme des patriotes plus qu’incertains, ou, ce qui était en- 
core plus coupable 4 ses yeux, comme des modérés. Ainsi la conver- 
sation pendant le diner fut généralement contrainte. Je crus voir 
@ailleurs, par le peu de paroles que proféra Robespierre, qu’il visait 
surtout ase faire distinguer comme un grand homme d’Etat. [I 
parla des relations extérieures de la France, de la nécessité de les 
€tendre et d’un renouvellement d’alliance avec la Suisse. II avait 
déja fait sur le dernier objet quelques recherches dans le ministére, et 
je me rappelle que ce ne fut pas sans une sorte d’effroi que M. Colchen, 
qui était a la téte de la division du ministére dont les Ligues Suisses 








ab 
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font partie, se vit appelé dans le ministére 4 une confére:ce dont 
faisait partie Robespierre. 

Il. Translate into French (at sight) three of the four following 
paragraplis, 
or 

Translate into French any two of the four following paragraphs, 
and reproduce in French (75 to 100 words) a story to be read aloud 
in English by the Presiding Examiner. 


(1) After having considered the question carefully and from every 
point of view, I have come to the conclusion that. this country will 
never arrive at the political position to which it is entitled until the 
young men begin to. take an interest in its government. 

(2) The only man I have ever known who could read with taste 
and expression, was a Frenchman. The French seem to be born with 
a certain aptitude which our race does not possess and does not 
acquire. On the other hand we undoubtedly can do many things 
which toa Frenchman woul be impossible. 


(3) Whatever the matter in question may be, we ought to strive 
to be just one to another. Yes, we must he just, for without justice 
men cannot transact business with one another, cannot live, in short 
Had you not rather be just without seeming so than seem just with- 
out being so? 


(4) Oh,I see, you intend to do the carving for the family. Please 
pass me the butter before you get up. Remember that one of my 
brothers has not appeared yet. My father likes a little piece of the 
breast. As for me, I have the appetite of a giant; you may give 
me any part of the turkey you please. 

III. (1) Give the five primitive tenses (principal parts) of the fol- 
lowing irregular verbs :— 

Hate, wish (will), go, conquer, owe, sit down. 

(2) Replace each of the following infinitives’ in italics by the 
proper part of the verb. 

On désire que je venir, que tu voir, qu'il pleuvoir, que vous 
savoir, quils pouvoir. II! faut que je courir, que tu acquérir,: qu'il 
mourir, que j’aller, qu’il obéir. 

(3) Distinguish briefly between plus de and plus que; avant, 
devant and auparavant. 

(4) Translate into French, noting briefly syntactical peculiarities: 


(a) I have cut my finger. 
(6) Those children were bare-headed. 
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FRENCH. 
Story to be reproduced in French. 


N.B.—This leaflet is to be read aloud twice by the Presiding 
Examiner. It is not to be placed in the hands of candidates, nor 
read at the very outset of the examination. 


One day Frederick the Great rang the bell and no one came. He 
Opened the door and found his page asleep in an arm-chair. He 
went up to him and was about to awaken him, when he noticed the 
corner of a Jetter which stuck out of his pocket. He became curious 
to know what it was, took it and read it. It was a letter from the 
young man’s mother who thanked him for sending her a part of his 
salary. When the king had read this note, he took a purse, slipped 
it with the letter into the pocketeof the page, and returned softly to 
his room. Soon after he rung the bell so loud that the page was 
awakened and came to the king. “ You have slept well! ”’ said 
Frederick. The page tried to excuse himself, and in his embarrass- 
ment he put his hands into his pocket. He felt the purse, he 
drew it out, grew pale and looked at the king, unable to utter a 
single word. ‘ What is the matter?” said the king,—*‘ What is 
the matter, then? ”’ .* Ah, Sire,” said the young man, throwing 
himself at his feet, ** They wish to ruin me, I don’t know what this 
nfoney means which [ find in my pocket.”—‘‘My friend,” said 
Frederick, ‘‘God often sends us good things while we are sleeping ; 
send that to your mother, and assure her that I shall take care of 
her and of you.’’ 


GERMAN. 
Tuurspay, JuNe 13TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 To 4. 
N.B.— High marks are given for Questions III and IV. 


I. Translate into English :— 

(1) Wie dies die Frau sah, wurde sie auf einmal inne, dasz sie 
doch ein recht groszes Unrecht gethan habe, den Vogel fortzulassen, 
und laut weinend eilte sie in den Garten, um zu sehen, ob sie ihn 
vielleicht dort noch finde und haschen kénnte. Und richtig, mitten 
auf dem Wege hiipfte und flatterte das Vogelchen; denn es konnte 
immer noch nicht ordentlich fliegen. 


(2) Eines heiszen Sommertages also, da kein Liftchen sich regte, 
kam auch einmal ein armer: Handwerksbursche die Strasze daher 
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gewandert, dem war es in der Fremde viele Jahre hindurch weh 
und tibel gegangen. Als er vor dem Dorfe anlangte, drehte er zum 
Ueberfiusz noch einmal alle seine Taschen um, doch sie waren 
sammtlich leer. ‘ Was fangst du an? ” dachte er bei sich. ** Tod: 
mude bist du; umsonst nimmt dich kein Wirt auf, und das Fechten 
ist ein beschwerliches Handwerk.”’ 


II. Translate into English (at sight). 

Diefe Lehre machte anf den jungen ranflin einen fo tiefen Cin- 
Drud, Dag er fich ihrer im Wlter pon 79 Sahren noc) erinnerte und 
die Gejchichte einem Sohne des erwabhnten Predigers erzabhlte, in- 
Dem er Hingufetzte: |, Diefer gute Rat Ihees jeligen Baters ijt mir 
ungemetn mitblic) gewefen, und nod) jest fallt er mir gewobntlich 
ent, Wenn id) jehe, wie der Sochmut fo geDeniuitigt wird und wie jo 
mancher fich unglitlic) macht, weil er die Nave 3u hoch tragt.” 

Hil. Translate into German four of the six following sentences. 

(1) A gentleman was there who had lent a guinea to a man 
whom he had -never seen. 

(2) Linfer from your letter that your ship was cast on a desert 
island. 


(3) The physician entertained the patient with stories which he 
had himself heard in his youth. 


(4) The teacher says that we should have had a holiday, if we 
had done our lessons better, 
(5) The general allowed the fugitive to go into the house, after 
he given him his word of honour. 
(6) That is the fifth glass of cold water that I have drunk this 
morning. 
[V. Translate (at sight) into German: 


There was a country—and I think you have all heard of it—in 
which the people never worked, and only played and ate and drank 
and slept, and where the money was lying in the street, and clothes 
and watches hung upon the trees as here among us the apples. 
But that was many, many years ago. There are still some people 
who are looking for that country, but they don’t find it, because 
they are so lazy and stupid; and those who are not lazy aud stupid, 
but industrious, have no time to look for it, 

V. Give the principal parts of the German equivalents for the 
following verbs: help, hold,suffer, read, measure, shoot, steal, stand. 
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VI. (1) How do you form the imperfect subjunctive of ~trong 
verbs? » 


(2) Decline wer, was, der Bauer, der Kranz, etwas Gutes, the 
indefinite pronoun man. 

(3) Wir lieben uns—Remove the ambiguity. 

(4) Form noun compounds from der Drucker, breit, der Mord, 
das Land, klein. 

(5) State the chief differences between the classes of compound 
verbs represented respectively by begehen and ausgehen. 


OPTIONAL ARITHMETIC, 
TourEsDAY, JUNE 18tTH:—AFTERNOON, 2 To 3.30. 


1. Simplify, giving the answer in decimals : 


sa 5 5+ 
oo Of 2 030 





Gi] .08 

2. Determine the present value at 4 p.c. compound interest of an 
annuity of £100 payable for 3 years, the first payment being due in 
& year’s time. 

3. The rate of exchange between England and Turkey is 51 
shillings for 5 ducats and between England and France 8s 6d for 
103 francs ; find the value of 126 franes in ducats. 

4. The map of a country is drawn on a seale of ;4; of an inch to 
amile. What area on the map will represent 4,000 acres? 


5. A cube of lead whose edge is 10 inches is wholly immersed in 
a cylindrical tub partly filled with water whose diameter is 18 
inches; how much will it raise the water in the tub? 


6. A number of men can be formed either into a solid square or 
into a hollow square, 9 deep, having 970 men in the front rank of 
each side. How many men are there in each side of the solid 
square? 


GEOMETRY. 
TuEspDAY, JUNE 1ltH:—AFTERNOON, 2 TO 4. 


1. Describe a triangle having its sides equal to three given straight 
lines, any two of which are together greater than the third. 


2. Give the enunciations of the three propositions in the first book 
of Euclid which prove the identical equality of two triangles. 
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(a) ABC is a triangle in which the vertical angle BAG is 
bisected by the straight line AY; from B a line BD is drawn per- 
pendicular to AX and produced to meet AC (produced if necessary) 
in #. Shew that BD is equal to DE. 

3. If the square on one side of a triangle be equal to the sum of 
the squares described on the other two sides, then the angle con- 
tained by these two sides shall be a right ungle. 

(a) Prove that if two right-angled triangles have the hypote- 
nuse of the one equal to the hypotenuse of the other and also one 
of the sides containing the right angle in the one equal to one of 
the sides containing the right angle in the other, then the triangles 
are equal in all respects. 

4. Divide a given straight line into two parts so that the square on 
one part may be equal to the rectangle contained by the whole Jine 
and the other part. 

5. If a straight line drawn through the centre of a circle bisects 
a chord which does not pass through the centre, it shall cut it at 
right angles. 

(a) Through a given point within a circle draw a chord which 
shall be bisected at that point. 

6. lf a straight line touch a circle and from the point of contact 
a chord be drawn, the angles which this chord makes with the 
tangent shall be equal to the angles in the alternate segments of the 
circle. ) 

State the converse of this proposition. 

7. If from a point without a circle there be drawn two straight 
lines, one of which cuts the circle and the other meets it, and if the 
rectangle contained by the whole line which cuts the circle and the 
part of it without the circle be equal to the square on the line which 
meets the circle, then the line which meets the eircle shall be a 
tangent to it. 


ALGEBRA. 
Monpay, JUNE l0rH :—AFTERNOON, 2 to 3.30. 


1. Solve the following equations: 
4x43 8 2+19 72 — 29 


a ene ec nam alate INES... 
(a) 9 18 Dy — F2% 
; y—3 
aa _ am == 4 
(b) J : 
|3 y = 9g— haa 
t o 
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¢) 3a— 2 5 2 " 
ie BS oth, 


zrt+y=9 
(d) 12 Pe y+y2=6l. 
2. Find the elementary factors of 
(aq) 2 —ao + a—l., 
(6) z*—13 4 y+ 40 y?. 
(ce) 52? y*? —6 xy — 8. 
(d) x? +4 qa* — b? — y* — 444-4 2 by. 
(e) x®§ — y?®, 
ihe Simplify 
x ae * ee 
eet }4( So Rag 
(a) \l + ; | Seer? 





x 





/ ; eTgLeen 
VQ2t+2X +t VA —Z 
(6) ———__—_ 


Va +X — Va-—ez 


4. A fishing rod consists of two parts; the length of the upper part 
is to the length of the lower part as 5 to 7; and 9 times the upper 
part together with 13 times the lower part exceed 11 times the whole 
rod by 36 inches ; find the length of the two parts, 

5. Whatisasurd-? What are similar surds? Find the value of 

2/189 + 3 Y3IB — 7 Ye 
Write down the square of 
I 1 - 


, ~s 


aj— 2a% +3—2a% +a 


6. A regiment was marching in regular column with 5 men more 
in depth than in front; but, on the enemy approaching, the front was 
increased by 845 men and the whole was thus drawn up in 5 lines : 
find the number of men in the regiment. 


GEOMETRY AND ALGEBRA, PART II. 
TuHurspay, June 13tH:—Morxine, 9 Tro 11. 
1. Inscribe a regular hexagon in a circle. 


2. Inscribe a square in a circle. 
Prove that the square circumscribing a circle is equal to twice the 


inseribed square. 








ee on 
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3, In any right-angled triangle the rectilineal figure described on 
the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the two similar and similarly 
described figures or the sides containing the right angle. 


4. Find a mean proportion to two given straight lines. 


5. If A, G, H, be the arithmetic, geometric and harmonic means 
below a and b, prove that they are in geometrical progression. 


6. How many numbers between 3,000 and 4,000 can be made with 
the digits 9, 3, 4, 6. 


> 


7. Prove (1) log mn log m + log n. 


m 
(2) log 7 = log m — log n. 
(3) log m™ = n log m. 


8. Expand by the Binomial Theorem. 


(1) (2 ey. 


—_ 


(2) (143a:)-* to 4 terms. 





TRIGONOMETRY. 
Turespay, June llra :—4 tro 5.30. 


l. Express all the trigonometrical ratios in terms of the sine. 


se en ee 
2. Prove that the unit of circular measure is equal to -—— de 


grees. 
3. Prove (a) cos A = sin (90 — A) 


(6) cos (180 — A) = — cos A 
(c) tan (180 + A) = tan A 


4, Prove the followi) gi— 


} 
(a) sin (4 + B) & sin A cos B + cos A sin B. 


(6) sin A + sin B = 2 sin 48 éos ATF 


2 2 
V3 +41 
2 V2 
(d) sin 50° + sin 40° = 4/9 cos 5° 


Bo 


~ 





(c) sin ’ 


5. Find the values of a (less than 360°) which shows the equation: 
sin « tan a = 3 cos a. 


& \ 
et, 
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6. Show that 2 cos? 4 = 1 4 cos 2 A, and hence that 
gos 45° = } 2, and that cos 22° 30’ = } Vv 245° 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Turspay, June 18ta.—Mornine, 10.30 ro 12.30. 


1. Give the substance of what Trench says concerning English 
History, as illustrated in words. 


2. Write on :— 


(a) Poetry as embodied in the names of places. ; 
(6) The appearance of new words in a language. 
3. Make brief notes concerning the following :—Franks ; mam- 
metry; humanitas ; miscreant; Gothic ; cosmopolite ; legend ; 
mob; astrology ; stock. 


4, Discuss the question of Phonetic spelling in connection with the 
English language, and enforce your arguments by examples. 


5. “ In order to get the full sense of a word we should first present 
to our minds the visual image that forms its primary meaning.” 
Illustrate what is meant by this sentence. 


6. Distinguish between Strong and Weak Verbs, noticing any 
special peculiarities as to origin and form. Classify the following 
verbs, and give their principal parts :—grind ; slide; bereave; crow; 
clothe; gird. 

1. Define Prepositions according to use, and also as to origin. 
How would you distinguish between the same word used asa Pre- 


position and used as an Adverb? Give examples of each use in the 
case of the word within. 


8. Comment on the following sentences, noticing particularly the 
words in italics, and correcting any mistakes in grammar you may 
perceive : 
(a) That bell both rings and sounds harshly. 
(6) He’s gone and done it bad. 
(c) “ I love them no longer, I love alone 
The lovely, the graceful; the pure.” 
(d) “ The king had no port to friend him.” 
(e) Just as he was going to go the villain struck him down. 


31 








; 
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b 9. Define the following terms, giving examples :—Diphthong ; In- 
flexion ; Abstract Noun ; Notional Verb; Elliptical Sentence ; 
| . | . . 1 * . ~~ 
Ht ia Accidence ; Co-ordinating Conjunction ; Hybrid. 
10. Analyse :— 
hae “« Thy crowded ports, 
he Where rising masts an endless prospect yield, 
he. With labour burn, and echo to the shouts 
i Of burried sailor, as he hearty waves 
bi Aas . ° . 
Nd His last adieu, and loosening every sheet, 
s Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind.” 
“A SATS ‘ a ab Pu oP a 7 
, KNGLISH LITERATURE. 
a ‘ . Tuurspay, June 13TH :—Mornine, 11 ro 12.30. 
| Candidates for A A will answer three groups: A or B, C and D. 
ies Candidates for Matriculation only, two groups: A or B and C. 
: Ontario Candidates two: A or B or Cand E 
}: 
ie A—TeEnxnyson. 


1. What special qualities characteristic of Tennyson’s poetry do 
you find illustrated in (a) Dora, (b) The Lotos Eaters, (c) Re 
collections:of the Arabian Nights ? 


pn 2. Write an outline of the story of The Revenge. 


3. Make notes on the following, and 
quotation is found : 
(a) The dim curls kindle into sunny rings, 
(0) A red cross knight forever kneeled 
a To a lady in his shield. 


say in what poem each 


(c) The gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. 
" (d) O fall’n at length that tower of strength 


Which stood four-square to all the winds that blow. 


(é) Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
ian B—Scorr. 
a 1. (a) Write on Scott’s power in painting scenery. (6) In de- 
Bt lineation of character. Illustrate by quotation or reference, 
Fi 2. Cite passages in Lady of the Lake which illustrate (a) High- 
a land hospitality, (6) Highland superstition, 


(c) The feeling of the 
clan for the chief. 


J 
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3. Explain the meaning of the italicized words in the following 
quotations: | 
(a) Beshrew you nimble deer. 
(6) This morn a couch was pull’d for you. 
(c} For Tine-man forged by fairy lore. 
(d) Still is the canna’s hoary beard. 
(e) Nor my plain temper, glozing words. 
(f) There like the hunted quarry dwell 
(9) i leet fool in the correi. 
(A) Sage counsel in cumber. 
(¢) Which snooded maiden would not bear. 


(k) That graced the sable ’strath with green. 
C—SHAKSPERE. 


1. Give in outline any one act of the play, King Richard II. 
2. By what character are each of the following extracts spoken 
and to whom do they refer : 


(a) A loyal, just and upright gentleman. 
(b) Though banish’d, yet a true boru Englishman. 
(c) In war was never lion raged more fierce. 

In peace was never gentle lamb more mild. 
(d) I see thy glory like a shooting star 

Fall to the base earth from the firmament. 


(e) As dissolute as desperate; yet through both 
I see some spark of better hope. 


3 Explain the meaning of italicized words in the following : 


(a) The Commons hath he pil’’d with grievous taxes, 
(b). Imp out our drooping country’s broken wing, 
{c) Conceit is still derived 
From some forefather grief. 
(d) And there the Antic sits. 
(e) ‘To ear the land that hath some hope to grow. 
(f) Her knots disordered, and her wholesome herbs swarming 
with caterpillars. 


(g) Like’to a tenement, or pedting farm. 








ne a Se ee 
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D—StoprporD Brooke orn CouuieEr. 
(Answer three questions only.) 


I. Connect one important work with each of the following names, 
and give approximate dates of production : 

John Wycliffe; Sir Thomas More; Sir Walter Raleigh; John 
Locke; Edward Gibbon. 


2. Give a short account of the life and works of (a) Francis 
Bacon; (6) John Milton. 


3. Define briefly the character of the following works, and name 
their authors : 
Canterbury Tales; Fairie Queene; The Tatler; The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner; The Idylls of the King. 


4, Write what you know of the life and character of Chaucer or 
of Shakspere. Give dates. 


5. What are the distinguishing marks of the poetry of (a) Words. 
worth ; (b) Shelley ; (c) Byron? 


EK—TeENNyson. 
(For Ontario Candidates only.) 


1. What can you say of Tennyson as a writer of songs? Illus 
trate your points by quotation or direct reference. 


2. Outline the story of Elaine, and show its connection with The 
Lady of Shalott. 


3. Make notes on the following extracts, and say where they occur : 


(a) Who, God-like grasps the triple forks, 
And king-like, wears the crown. 
(6) Tho’ every channel of the State 
Should fill and choke with golden sand. 
(cy A Jacob’s ladder falls 
On greening grass, 
(d) Three angels bear the holy grail. . 
(e) It may be we shal! touch the Happy Isles. 


(f) When the strong neighings of the wild white Horse 
Set every gilded parapet shuddering. 
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HISTORY. 


TurspAy, JUNE 18:—Mornine, 9 To 10.30. 


Candidates will answer either A or B. 


A. Greek AND Roman History. 


1 Name ten Greek cities, besides Athens, Sparta and Thebes. 
2. Investigate fully the relations of Sparta with Persia. 
3. Sketch the career of Philip of Macedon. 


4. Make brief clear notes on: Phoenicia; Ephors ; Periander ; 
Kylon ; Artemisium ; the revolt of Chios ; the voyage of Nearchus; 
Hpaminondas ; the Thirty Tyrants; the Peace of Nikias. 


5. Sketch the contest of Patricians and Plebeians. 
6. How did Kome acquire Greece, the Kast and Egypt. 


7. Describe the character of the Roman Empire as it was under 
Augustus and Tiberius. 


8. Make brief, clear notes on: Coriolanus; the pass of Caudium ; 
Hamilcar Barca; the battle of the Trebbia, Marcus Cato; Agrarian 
Laws; Roman citizenship; the Social War ; Jugurtha; Pharsalia. 


>? 


B. Couiier’s *‘ Great Events or History 


1. What do you know about the various persecutions of the 
Christians ? 


2. Discuss the history of the Eastern Empire or the war against 
the Albigenses. 


3. Name the leaders in each of the eight crusades. 
4. Trace the rise of the Dutch Republic. 


5. What are the main events of the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion? 


6. Sketch the history of France 1815-1870. 


7. Make brief clear notes on: the creed of Moham medanism ; 
Henry the Fowler; John Calvin; the hattle of Rossbach; the 
National Convention. 











+ stam 


— 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 137H:—ArFTRERNOON 4 To 5.30. 


1. What are the causes of eclipses of the Sun and Moon? What phen - 
omena are observed in a total eclipse of the Sun. 


2. Distinguish between a continental and insular climate, and give ex 
amples. 


3. A balloon ascends to a height of 4 miles, what indications will be ob- 
served in a barometer and thermometer carried with it. and how do you 
aecount for them ? 


4. What are spring and neap tides? To what are they due? 


~ Th« y 4 “ . a f; ( i Ps sers : i 
5. What do you know of the following ‘—geysers, delta, stalactite atolls, 
typhoon, moraine, aurora. 


6. (a) Give the course and effects of the Labrador current, 
(6) What are monsoons, and where do they blow ? 


7. Draw amap of Australia, and indicate the chief physical features 
Mark the position of the chief gold and coal fields. 


BOTANY. 
Monpay, June 177H:—Morwine, 9 ro 10.30. 


1. Describe the principal kinds of simplified leaves, giving ex- 
amples of each. 


2. Sketch the life history of a typical Angiosperm. 


3. Give an account of the changes which take place in an ovule 
after fertilization. 


4, Discuss fully the absorption and assimilation of ear 
by plants. 


bon dioxide 


5. State what you know of transpiration 


6. Describe fully, giving the scientific names of the families, gen- 
era and species, two of the following plants :— i 
(a) A common willow. 
(6) The dandelion. 
(c) The blue-fiag. 


oO 
~I 
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CHEMISTRY. 


) 


Wepnespay, JUNE 12TH :—AFTERNOON, 2 10 3.30. 
Answer two questions from each group. 
L. 


1. Explain the difference between chemical and physical changes, giving 


several examples of each. 


2. How may it be shown that water is a compound and not an element ¢ 


Give a sketch of the apparatus that you would employ. 


3. Write an equation illustrating the changes that take place when Sal- 
ammoniac and Quicklime are brought together. Give the properties of the 
gas evolved. 

LI. 
1. Give the names and formulz of the Nitrogen Oxides. What law do 


these Oxides illustrate? Give the properties of one member of the group. 


2. Distinguish between acid-forming and base-forming elements. What 
are the families of acid-forming elements Give the members of each. 


3. What takes place when Copper is heated with strong Sulphuric Acid? 


Give the equation. What are the properties of the gas evolved * 
Iii. 


1. Distinguished between oxidising and reducing agents, giving examples 


of each. 


9. How would you obtain Iodine from Potassium Iodide? What are the 
properties of Iodine ? What is the percentage of Iodine in Potassium 
lodide? (K = 39, 1 = 126). 

8 Give a chemical formula for any five of the following substances :— 
Potassium Chlorate, Calcium Hydroxide, Sodium Sulphite, Copper Nitrate 


Marsh Gas, Borax. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
Monpay, June 11TH:—MorniXG, 10.30 To 12. 


1. Tell what you know about the composition and functions of the blood. 

9. Trace the course of the circulation through the heart and lungs. State 
the effect upon the circulation of rest, exercise, alcohol and cigarette smok- 
ing. 

8. Name the digestive juices and describe briefly the action of each upon 
the food. 
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4. By what organs are waste matters removed from the blood? What 


may we do to assist or hinder their healthy action ? 


5. Write as time permits on the structure and functions of either the 
spinal cord o7 the eye. 


PHYSICS. 


WEDNESDAY June 127TH :—AFTERNOON 3.30 To 5. 


I. Explain the meaning, with examples, of the following term’ :—elasti 


city, viscosity, surface tension, annealing. 


2. Deseribe the construction and action of a common bicycle pump. 
(a) If the area of the piston is 8 square inches what force must be ex- 
erted to push lJown the piston when the pressure of the air in the bicycle 
tire is 2.5 atmospheres. 


3. How would you construct a mereury barometer ? 

If the mercury barometer stands at 30 inches find the pressure of the 
atmosphere in lbs per sq. inch, given the specific gravity of mercury is 
13,6 and the weight of a cubic foot of water 62.5 lbs. 


— e % Pr; 

4. | foot cube of ice floats in water. In order to completely immerse it 
it was found necessary to add a weight of 5.3 lbs. Find the specific gravity 
of ice, given 1 cubic foot of water weighs 62.5 lbs. 


5. What is meant by “acceleration due to gravity.” 

A rifle bullet is fired horizontally 6 feet from the ground. How far will 
the bullet travel before it reaches the earth, assuming the bullet moves with 
a uniform horizontal velocity of 2,000 feet per second. 


6. What is Boyle’s Law, and how do you verify it? 


7. What is meant by the “ mechanical equivalent of heat” and how has 
it been determined ? 


DRAWING. 
MonDAy, JuNE 17TH:—AFTERNOON 2 TO 5. 
PART I.—( Geometrical Drawing.) 


1. The distance between two points A and B is 2”.0 and the per- 
pendicular distances of the points from a straight line DC are 
respectively 1” and 1”.5. Draw from A and B lines meeting CP in 
the same point and making equal angles with it. 


2. Construct an isosceles triangle, having an apex angle of 30° 
upon a base 1”.5 long. 


hic 


=< 
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3. AB =1".5; BC = 1".25; CD = 1.0. The angles ABC and 
BCD measure respectively. 150° and 135°, measured on the same 
side. Draw the circles which contain ABCand BCD respective- 
ly and find the common tangent. 


} 
f 


4. In acircle of 2” radius describe a triangle having angles of 75° 
and 45°. 


5. A circle of 1”.5 diameter rolls on one of 4” diameter, Draw 
one loop of the epitrochoidal curve described by a point 0’.5 outside 
the rolling circle. 


PART II.—(Freehand Drawing.) 


6. Represent a cube below the level of the eye and to the left of 
he spectator. 


7. Copy and enlarge slightly the drawing before you- 


8, Make an outline drawing or a drawing in light and shade of the 
base of a column as it appears to you. (The drawing to be at least 
4 inches wide.) 


PART III.—(Freehand and Colour.) 


9. Make a pencil drawing in light and shade of the moulding as 
seen from your point of view. 


10. Make a drawing in water colour of the group of objects before 
you, taking especial care to correctly represent the colours. 


Nore.— Marks will not be given in the problems of Part Il. if 
instruments are used in the drawing. 

The object in question 8 is to be placed at a distance of four feet 

’ from tie eye and resting upon a surface 1.5 ft. below the eye. The 

vertical face of the plinth which is to the right of the candidate is to 

make an angle of 60° with the line joining the eye to the centre of 

the object. 


‘ul f ~ oon smn - =. 
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